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A SEMI-MONTHLY PAPER FOR CHURC 
AND HOME. 


PLDI ~~ 


While frankly advocating that form of 
Christianity known as Unitarian, this 
paper seeks to emphasize the UNIT 
rather than the ARIAN. It would seek 
union in spirit rather than in letter. 


With Jesus Christ as Leader in morals and re- 
ligion, this paper aims to help in the glorious 
endeavor 


“To build the Universal Church 
Lofty as in the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man.” 


TERMS.—Single copy, one year, - - - 
5 to 10 copies to one address, each, - - - - 
(2-Specimen copy sent free. 
Address, J. L. DOUTHIT, Edito: 
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PARAGRAPHS: 


We observe that Dr. Parker, 
while in New York, attended one 
of the services of our friend, the 
Rev. Robert Collyer. By-and- bye 
these will be more interchange of 
both pew and pulpit, thatis, in the 
good time coming. —Christian 


Life. 


No language but English will 
hereafter be taught in the schools 
of St. Louis. where instruction in 
German has cost the city $60,000 
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“THE NEW YEAR, 
188s. 


“A new year, 


A new, unsullied year is ours. 


Tis page 


Is sealed; we know not what is folded there; 


We know not whether 


life or death is writ 


Within the fearful scroll; ‘but ’tis enough 
To know the: gift is God’s.” 


“Tf every year we would root out one. vice, we should sooner 
any. i 


become Benet men.’ 


—Thomas a Kempis. 


a year. The school board there 
was elected with this understand- 
ing. 


Christian independence, does not 
mean contempt for our neighbors 
way of doing things, if that way 


has the shiehion of reason and 
common sense. Inthe degree 
that we become ignorant of what: 


our religious neighbors are think- 
doing, we are 
likely to become narrow, and lose 
influence for good over others, 
selves on our advanced and broad 
Views. 


<-> 
For Oui Best Words, 
THE DYING YEAR, 
How silently creep up the glimmering 
streaks of light 
From the far horizon’s line of orient sky! 
And hosts of starry worlds are lost to 
human eye, 
From their appointed orbits in unfath- 
omed height, 


As sombreness of gray usurps the realm | 


of night. 

No mente throat of bird pours out its 
morry lays 

From saeiatn groves, as in the vanished 
summer days, 

No insect’s chirp is there, no sound of 
buzzing wings, 

No balm-exhaling leaves, no bright-hued 
blossomings, 

No soft reflections of a summer-tinted 
sky, 

No crowns of sun-born glow on hills and 
forests lie, 

But winds from cold, gray skies, through 
naked branches erying, 

And rustling sw..'s of leaves up from the 
brown earth flying, 

Are nature’s lamentation for her glories 
dying. 

—Mrs. L, A. Haskell, Alton, Ill. 


Unitarian Martyrs. 

The Unitarian Herald, Man- 
chester, England. of December 16, 
1887, calls attention to “A- Story of 
a Unitarian Martyr,” by Florence 
Gregg. The Martyr was Barthol- 
omew Legate, the last Smithfield 
Martyr, who was burnt at the 
stake March 16, 1612, being” 276 
year ago next March. But Legate, 
was not the last who died for Uni- 
tarian opinions. ‘There were sev- 
eral others who were burned and 


hanged for refusing to believe that 


Late eine WOnnay oe 2 : 
however much we may pride our-| ap rist was “Very God” and for 


declaring that three persons in the 
Godhead was an absurdity. What 
must be thought of the easy — go- 
ing Christians who assent to these 
doctrines to-day, and yet say they 
don’t believe them? We need 
more of the spirit of martyrs. 


Christain Unity. 


It seems to us that could the 
Protestant ecclesiastical body 
recognize this broad definition of a 
church, viz., that a church is a- 
number of individuals banded to- 
gether to do as an organization 
what Christ didas an individual, 
there would be hope of unity. 
But it should be remembered that 
we are striving for unity, not be- 
cause we all desire to believe alike, 
but because we all want to help 
the world, and can do it much 
more effectually when we do it to- 
gether. Let us no longer, then, 
waste time by attempting anything 
more than a unity of aim and pur- 
pose. There is no need of identi- 
ty of belief in order to insure: co- 
operation for a given end.—Satur- 
day Evening Gazette, Boston. 
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Qur Young Polks. 


New. 


“There’s a new moon to-night!” 
eries Edith or Susie. And then 
brother Dick must come and look 
for it, and blue eyes and brown 
stare out of the window at the 
slender boat of gold in the western 
sky, as if no one had ever seen 
that particular moon before. But, 
dear me, Susie, Columbus used to 
watch for it, as it sank toward the 
wonderful land he longed for, four 
hundred years ago. Alfred the 
Great ran from his mother’s knee 
to point out this same old-new 
moon. The full moon—the very 
same one—shone softly on Calvary; 
and on Bethlehem, when the. sky 
was still bright with the Star. 
From the lofty temples of Ur of 
the Chaldees, Abraham studied 
the stars and the brilliant moon 
which the townspeople worshipped 
asa god. Ever since the beautiful 
shining thing waS set in the 
heaverts to rule the night, people 
have said, every four weeks, ‘See, 
there is a new moon!” 

I wonder, Susie, and Edith, and 
Dick, and all the rest of you, who 
are reading this paper, if the year 
1888 that we are just beginning is 
going to be a kind of moon-year! 
We've all been wished a “Happy 
New Year.” Is it going to be 
really new, or just like the last one, 
no better and no worse?’ Suppose 
we try, you and I, to have it such 
a new year as we never had before. 
Are there some ugly’ ways that|s 
we ve been meaning to drop? Off 
they go! Are there kind words to 
say, gentle deeds to do, patient, 
willing steps to take? It’s just 
the time to begin. And there’s|t 
one comfort; if we don’t succeed 
in making the first day of secs 
quite as new as we expected, why, 
another new year begins on the 
second, and we'll try again. “Don’t 
believe you can?” Do you know, 
in a few weeks, all the grass-blades 
in the fields, and all the crocuses 
in the gardens, and no end of may- 
flowers and violets in the woods, 
all over the country will be-start- 
ing on a newlife. But let them 
push and strain their wee leaflets 
as they may, not one can thrust 
twig or stem above ground, till it 
is helped. The sun must shine 
down, day after day, till every 
half-frozen little plant begins to 


reach up, and the leaves “unfold | 
Away over in 


and the buds open. 


is quite stopped. 


the next to the last chapter in the 


bible, you will find this line: “Be- 


hold, I make all things new.” 
With His help who gave us flowers 
and trees and sunshine, and all 
sweet and perfect gifts, our lives 
can be meds new and bright and 
glad. Shall we not-ask him for a 
Happy New Year?—Our Sunday 
Afternoon. 
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The Horse which Carries a Halter 
is Soon Caught. 


BY RY. C. H. 


With a few oats in a sieve the 
nag is tempted, and the groom 
soon catches him if he has his 
halter on; but the other horse, 
who has no rope dangling from 
his head, gives Master Bob a sight 
of his heels, and away he scampers. 
To my mind, a man who drinks a 
a glass or two, and goes now and 
then to the tap-room, is a horse 
with his bridle on and stands a fair 
chance of being locked up in Sir 
John Barley-corn’s stables, and 
made to carry Madame Drink and 
her habit. There’s nothing lke 
coming out fair and square, and 
standing free as the air. Plenty 
will saddle you if they can catch 
you; don’t give them the ghost of 
a chance. A bird has not got 
away as long as there is even a 
thread tied to its leg. 


SPURGEON. 


‘‘Tva taken the pledge and T will not fal- 
ter; 

Tm out in the field i 
ter; 

Pma lively nag that hikes plenty of room; 

So Pm no going down to the “horse and 
groom.’” 


and I carry no hal- 


In other cor cerns it is much the 
same; you can’t 
way without leaving it altogether 
bag and baggage. “One thing or 
the ot 1er; be an out- and- outer, or 
else keep in altogether. “Shut up 
theshop and quit the trade if it is 
a bad one; to close the front shut- 
ters and serve customers at the 
back door is a silly attempt to 
cheat the devil, and it will never 
answer. Such hide-and-seek be- 
havior shows that your conscience 
has just enough light for you to 
read your own condemnation by 
it. Mind what you are at; don’t 
dodge like a rat. 

I am always afraid of the tail 
end of a habit. A man who is 


|always in debt will never be cured 


till he has paid the last sixpence. 
When a clock says “tick” once, it 
will say the same again unless it 
Harry Higgins 
says he only owes for one week at 
the grocer’s, and I am as sure as 
quarter-day that he will be over 
head and ears in debt before long. 
‘I tell him to clean off the old 


get out ot a a] 


score and have done with it alto- 
gether. He says the trades-people 
hike to have him on their books, 
but Iam quite sure no man in his 
senses dislikes ready money. I 
want him to give up the credit 
system, for if he does not he will 
need to outrun the constable. 


Bad companions are to be left at 
onee. There’s no use in shilly- 
shallying; they must be told that 
we would sooner have their room 
than their company, and if they 
call again we must start them off 
with a flea in their ear. Somehow 
i can’t get young fellows to come 
right out from the black lot; they 
think they ean play with fire and 
not be burned. Scripture says, 
“Ye fools when will ye be wise?” 
‘April the first stands mark’d by cus 

tom’s rules, 
A day for being, and for making fools; 
But pray, what custom, or what rule, 


supplies 
A day for making, or for being, wise?” 


Nobody wants to keep a little 
measles or a slight degree of fever. 
We all want to be quite quit of 
disease; and so let us try to be rid» 
of every evil habit. What wrong 
would it be right for us to-stick 
to? Don’t let us tempt the devil 
to tempt us. If we give Satan an 
inch, he will take a mile. As long 
as we carry his halter he counts us 
among his nags. Off with the 
halter! May. the grace of God ~ 
set us wholly free.'. Does. net 
Seripture say, “Come out from 
among them, and be ye separate, 
and touch not the unclean. thing.” 


a 


In Good Cirenmstances. 

“Witness,” said a lawyer in the 
police court the other day, “you 
speak of Mr. Smith béing well off,” 
Is he worth $5,000?” 

“No, saw.” 

“wo thousand?” - 
FN 9, sah; he hain’t wort twenty- 
fiive.” eis 


“Then how is he well off?” 


“Got a wife who s’ports de h’ll 
fam’ly, sah.”— Detroit Free Press 


Tramp—‘“Could you furnish me 
lodgings of some kind to-night?” 
“Why dcn’t you work and earn 


money to pay your way?” “I did 
wark until a months ago.” “What 
business were. you in?” “I was 


pastor cf one of the wealthiest 
congregations in Connecticut.” 
“Ts that so? Then what reduced 
you to this condition?” . “Seven 
donation parties in six months.” — 
Omaha World. 
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Cowards, Out of the Way! 


Here’s a paragraph for the men 
of Illinois to think over and make 
a New Year's resolve upon. It is 
one of the gr eat-hearted utterances 
of the late John B. Finch: 


“Cowards may cry, ‘You are go- 
ing too fast,’ but every interest of 
home, humanity, civilization de- 
mands. immediate action. The 
last time Iwas at home, my little 
boy stocd by. me to say with a 
laugh, ‘Papa, [’s almost a man.’ 
For a moment I was as happy as 
he in the thought, and then the} ¢ 
cloud came; every inch he grows 
grows: taller, every day he grows 
older, brings nearer the time when |s 
he will go out on the streets of a 
city that opens more schools to 
make him a devil than it does to 
make him a man. I bowed my 
head and asked God to give me 
courage and muscle and nerve to 
stand in the front of the fight with 
my fellow workers, and assist In 
freeing this nation from the curse 
before my boy should be in dan- 
ger. ‘In a hurry? How many 
more hearts must be broken? how 
many more babies must be starved? 
how many more women must have 
the light of love and hope taken 
out of their lives? how many more 
fathers and husbands and sons 
must be offered up on the altar of 
this devilish license system, and 
other compromises, before this 
Christian people will stand shoul- 
der to shoulder, and for wife and 
babies and friends and home and 
country ery:—‘Cowards, out of the 
way! This is a battle to the 
death, and may God defend the 
right!’ ” 


We Did Not Know. 


At close of the late W. C. T. U. Nation- 
al conyention at Nashville, Tenn., the 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church, in 
which many of the meetings were held, 
testified of his joy and that of the Chris- 
tain people of Nashville. In that pastor’s 
remarks he said: 

“Furthermore it pleases me to 
see you here, because you are help- 
ing inthis way to obliterate the 
Mason and Dixon line. [Ap- 
plause.] One of the women of 
the South said to a sister of the 
North: “Iwas a rebel; but you 
women from the North are so 
sweet and kind, that I love you. 
We did not know it was yowuns 
we were fighting.” 


po) + 


What shall we read for 1888? 
The very best we can obtain, and 
in clear print. 


Mr. Beecher on Death. 


Some of his utterances on the 
question of death and the future 
life are peculiarly appropriate and 
beautiful: 

“Po one who is living aright, no 
death can be sudden and no place 
unfavorable. One step and all 
roads meet. 

“Dying is the best part of tife 
to one who knows how to live 
worthily. 

“Jf the life that has gone out has | 
been like music, full of concords, 
full of sweetness, richness, deli- 
cacy, truth, then there are two 
ways to look at it: One is to say, 
‘T have not lost it? Another to 
say, ‘Blessed be God that I have 
had it so long!’ 

“When we comprehend the full- 
ness of what death will do for us, 
in all our outlook and forelook, 
dying is triumphing. Nowhere is 
there so fair a sight, so sweet a 
prospect, as when a young soul 
is passing away out of life and 
time through the gate of death— 
the rosy, the royal, the golden, the 
pearly gate of death. 

“Death is as sweet as flowers are. 
It is as blessed as bird-singing in 
Spring. I never hear of the death 
of any one who is ready to die, 
that my heart does not sing like a 
harp. I am sorry for those that 
are left behind, but not for those 
who have gone before. 

“As I grow older and come 
nearer to death, I look on it more 
and more with complacent joy, and 
out of every longing I hear God 
say: ‘O, trusting, hungering one 
come to me.’ What the other life 


will bring I know not, only that I!- 


shall awake in God’s Seg ae and 


see him as he is.” 


Reverence in Church, 


An Englishmen who has spent 
some time in India, and who testi- 
fies to what is indeed well known, 
namely, the great reverence of the 
Hasterns in the temples of their 
idols, and their devout attitudes in 
prayer and worship, says that, to 
his own humiliation, he one day 
heard a native, who had just re- 
turned from England, describing 
to his fellow-countrymen the way 
in which many English people 
worshipped their God. With all 
the vivacity and graphic portrait- 
ure of an Hastern, he represented 
the attitude of some Christian at 
worship:—He lounged back in his 
chair, crossed his legs, stretched |t 
them out at full length, looked up 
at the ceiling, and yawned, and 
then asked his audience what they 


(on his hand. 


?/her numerous progeny. 


thought of that as a position of re- 
verence. He polished his glasses, 
fixed them on his nose, and stared 
all aroundin everybody’s face. He 
fanned himself with a piece of pa- 
per, and gaped about. He stood 
with his legs crossed and his hands 
in his pockets, and looked across 
the room sideways. He sat on his 
chair, and leaned his head forward 
After such an exhi- 
bition he asked his audience what 
they thought of Englishmen’s re- 
iverence for their fest —Is it any 
wonder if the work of converting 
the heathen, as we call them, makes 
slow progress? 


<+ >< 


More Light Needed. 


The American Journal of Edu- 
cation pithily calls attention to this 
need as follows: 

The illiterate voters are about 
equally divided between the white 
and colored races. 

One voter in five cannot write 
his name. He casts a ballot whose 
contents are to him unknown ex- 
cept from hearsay. 

He cannot tell the Ocnenbaton 
of his country from the code of 
Draco. 

He is the prey of the demagogue 
or the victim of prejudice, but 
he holds the balance of power in 
almost every State and in the 
nation at large. 


A Button in the Contribution. 


The minister’s wife sat on the 
front porch mending the clothes of 
A neigh- 
bor passing that way stopped in 
for a friendly chat. A large work 
basket half full of buttons sat on 
the floor of the porch. After var- 
ious remarks of a gossipy nature 
the visitor said: “You seem to be 
well supplied with buttons, Mrs. 
Goodman.” ‘Yes, very well, in- 
deed.” “My Gracious, if there 
ain’t two of the same buttons that 
my husband had on his last winter 
suit! Pd know ’em anywhere.” 
Indeed!” said the minister’s wife; 
“T’m surprised to hear it, as all 
these buttons were found in the 
contribution box. I thought I 
might as well put them to some 
use, so I—what, must you go? 
Well, be sure and call again soon.” 
— Merchant Traveller. 


—>——>- 


Before you call attention to the 
fact that a pig has no use for his 
tail please remember that you have 
two buttons on the lower back of 
your coat that don’t button any- 
thing.— Burlington Hawkeye. 
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PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY. 


JASPER L. DOUTHIT, Error. 


“A PurER Christianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears butits name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome. Let our lives re- 
veal its beauty and its power.”— William Ellery 
Channing. 

‘*Heaven’s gate is shut to him who comes alone 
Save thou a soul and it shall save thine own.” 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter 


JANUARY I, 1888. 


For 1888. 

The mail still brings us renewals 
from ever faithful subscribers, and 
also a refreshing sprinkle of new 
subscribers. Our letter-box is full 
of friendly words of cheer, for 
which we should like to personally 
thank each correspondent; but we 
trust that any delay or omission to 
respond on our part will be kindly 
judged. 

Several new and valued con- 
tributors have offered to lend a 
hand. 

Some who have unintention- 
ally misjudged our spirit and 
aim have, in the spirit of Christ- 
mas Present, extended an olive 
branch, and sweet peace reigns in 
Our Brest WorpDs sanctum. On 
the whole, the prospect for a wider 
sphere of usefulness for our little 
messenger was never brighter. 
But we prefer not to promise 
much, only to aim high and to 
speak the truth in love, and do 


always the very best we know how} 


and can. 


All hail to the opportunities of 
1888! 
Here is our hand and heart, 


“in his name,” to each and all, 
great and small, of our kind and 
forbearing readers. 


<_< e¢-0_____ 
This paper while holding firmly 
and earnestly to the broad, pro- 
gressive principles of historic 
Unitarianism, nevertheless stands 
for fair play to all persons, sects 
and parties, It will not knowing- 
ly permit any unjustice to be done 
through its pages to any one, and 
is ever ready to give room accord- 
ing to its ability to honest words 
spoken in love on the main line of 
our common Christianity. 


-jof Abraham, 


Christianity and Liberality. 


“Religion, Christianity and 


~| Unitarianism—Love to God and 


Man,” by Rey. Rush R. Shippen, 
Washington, D. C., is one of the 
best sermons of the year 1887. 
Here is a paragraph: 

What, then, is Christianity? I 
reply, it is practical religion, with 
fullest light and in finest quality. 
Tt is the old religion of mankind, 
Moses, and the 
prophets, lifted to higher leyelsof 
faith and duty, refined and re-en- 
forced by the life and teaching of 
God’s best-beloved son, walking 
among us, talking the language of 
heaven, and bringing God’s king- 
dom here and now. 

And here is another: 

Unitarian liberality means, 
therefore, not, Think as you please, 
and go as you please, as if it makes 
no difference what you think or 
do, or whither and where you go. 
It means, Set your face heaven- 
ward, climb the heights of holi- 
ness, and we will not insist that 
you follow ourown particular foot- 
steps. If you are sailing for the 
New World, take either line of 
steamers, whether White Star or 
Cunard. The essential thing is 
that you avoid icebergs and break- 
ers, ride out the storms, and reach 
the right harbor. 


A United States Senator in the 
Pulpit. 

Senator George F. Hoar, of 
Massachussetts, occupied the pul- 
pit of the First Unitarian Church, 
Worcester, Mass., on Sunday 
morning, November 20th, 1887. 
It was a missionary service, and 
after an address by the pastor, 
Rey. A. S. Carver, Senator Hoar 
spoke. He said: 


“T never think of the mission- 
aries and the great evils they are 
contending against without being 
convinced that their work is the 
very last a man who loves his 
country can afford to neglect. 
Upon it rests the only hope of the 
country.” * * * vg % 
“T do not propose to advocate the 
employment of men to convert 
others from the Baptist or Congre- 
gationalist faith to the Unitarian, 
but to convert villages to Christian 
life. We want to put forward our 
affirmative beliefs, and to say very 
little about those of others. If I 
may presume to say so, I think too 


much of the energy of the pulpit 


has been directed to assailing beliefs 


that we think erroneous. Unitar- 
ianism has been defined as a _pas- 
sionate negation of Orthodoxy. 
Unitarianism doesn’t mean the 
denial of the trinity, of the atone- 
ment, or of the scheme of salvation, 
but that those things are unimpor- 
tant compared with the essentials 
of character and Christian life. 
We don’t need to talk much about 
dogmas now. The spirit of the age 
will take care of ancient supersti- 
tions, without any interference 
from us. Ours is the ancient, 
vital, uniform faith of mankind. 
We have a ritual as old as religion, 
for the spirit of worship that 
brings us together is as old as the 
spirit of worship in men.” 


Perverted and Unchristian Creeds, 


We take the following from the 
Christian Register, October 13th, 
1887 : 


“Rey. Dr. Joseph Parker, the 
eminent London preacher who is 
now in Boston, did not hesitate to 
let his Congregational brethren 
know that he should refer to theo- 
logical matters at the close of his 
lecture on Monday evening. How 
the promise was fulfilled and also 
the temper of the audience may be 
seen from an extract from the re- 
port in the Boston Post;— 


For his part, the doctor thought that 
the mischief done by perverted creeds 
had been-greater than that of all the in- 
fidelity in the world. ‘I would not sign 
a creed that my own hand had written,’ 
[Applause.] A sufficient reason was that 
the world was progressive, and even lan- 
guage changed its color. A creed might 
have served a good purpose, but as Emer- 
son truly said, that which was true in 
transaction might become false when 
fixed. ‘I venture tosay that there are 
many catechisms and articles of faith 
which are lies and blasphemies. [Ap- 
plause.] If any theologian shall say that 
man has light enough to be damned by, 
but not enough to be saved by, the fire 
of hell is not hot enough to burn such 
blasphemy! [Applause.] If any theo— 
logian says that any man can be damned 
for not believing what he never heard, 
such theology should be branded and ~ 
excommunicated from the Christian 
Church! |Applause.] If any man rises 
among us to say, with tears in his eyes, 
‘Leave those who are in ignorance to the 
tender mercies of the God who made 
them,’ 1, for one, shall say, ‘Amen and 
Amen!” [Great Applause. ] 


Two questions have been com- 
plicated in the recent.theological 
discussion of our orthodox breth- 
ren. One is the question whether 
missionaries may be sent abroad 
who believe in probation after 
death; the other is whether the 
Andover professors have a right to 
teach this doctrine under the creed 
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of the institution. Dr. Parker 
‘properly recognizes that these two 
uestions are distinct; and, having 
ogged the conservatives for deny- 
ing hope to the heathen, he pro- 
ceeded to flog the Andover pro- 
fessors without mentioning them 
by name. 
The doctor thought that creeds should 
be revised every five years instead of, as 
the practice sometimes was, re-signed as 


often. [Applause.] But, if aeman had j, 


signed a creed, he was bound to keep it. 
Great applause.] He must not wriggle 
laughter] out of it; he must go out, if at 
all, by the front door. A man who, pro- 
fessing to hold acreed, strained language, 
emphasized parenthetical clauses, and 
dragged in the invisible writing between 
the lines to make it mean something else, 


was perverting a trust, dishonoring a’ 


responsibility, was a dishonest. man. 
{Applause.] Instead of this, aman should 
stand aside, and say, ‘This creed is too 
narrow,’ or ‘It is false, and repudiate it 
openly in the name of God. [Great ap- 
plause.| Men must be great morally if 
they would be great theologians. [Ap- 
plause.| There was, indeed, no reason 
why forms of faith should remain effete, 
obsolete, archaic, when all the rest of 
(od’s economy was inspired with pro- 
gress; and. it was possible to be faithful 
to truth and yet progressive. But stub- 
bornness, narrow-mindedness, would do 
nothing for progress.” [Applause.] 


Thanks, to Rev. Samuel Long- 
fellow for his printed sermon on 
“Kthics, Humanity, Piety. The 
discourse isa rational and manly 
plea for a moral and humane re- 
ligion. This brother of the poet 
says: 

The real difference between the 
religious and non-religious, is a 
difference between depth and sur- 
face, between earnestness and 
thoughtlessness. 

The concluding sentence clinches 
the whole: 

Humanity will make Righteous- 
ness genial, and sweet, and broad, 
and Piety generous and unselfish; 
Righteousness will make Humani- 
ty just and steadfast and noble, 
and change piety from an emotion 
to the principle. 

“He hath told thee, O man, what 
is good; and what doth the Lord 
require of thee but todo justly, to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God?” 


Don’t Foret that special and 
liberal discount will be made on 
Our Brest Worpds in quantities to 
~ Sunday Schools and to Postoffice 
mission workers. 


os 


If we don’t believe a doctrine 
enough to pay our money and 
sacrifice for it, we don’t believe it 
enough for it to do us much good. 


EDITOR'S TABLE TALK. 


The Unitarian Record, the monthly 
| noticed in our last, has ceased to be. 


Now is the time to subscribe, if you 
want a complete volume for 1888. 


We have several valuable contributions 
on our table that will appear in our next. 


We read in the Moline papers good re- 
ports of Roy. Henry D. Stevens’ ministry 
in that place. 3 

We are happy in the promise of a visit 
soon from Rey. George Batchelor, West- 
ern Agent of the A. U. A. e 


Roy. Jenkin Ll. Jones’ “Merry Christ- 
mas” and “Happy New Year” is decided- 
ly Emersonian this time. Brother Jones 
just lets tha sage speak for him, and the 
selections are very good. 


Rey. N. S. Hogeland is now doing mis- 
sionary service m Wichita, Kansas. A 
copy of the Wichita Daily Beacon, Dec. 
26, contains a-report of Brother H’s. 
sermon on ‘‘Giving and Receiving.” 

Good Health is one of the best hygien- 
ic home monthliesin the world. Itcomes 
out in anew dress and enlarged, witha 
rich table of contents for January, 1888. 
$1.00 a year. Address, Dr. J. H. Kellogg, 
Sanitarium, Battle Creok, Mich. 


There are some kinds of business in 
which honest men, as the world goes, 
may engage in for a lifetime, but which 
their friends do not care to have even 
named at their funeral or in obituary 
notices. We should never follow a busi- 
ness that cannot be commended on our 
death-bed, and after death before God 
and man. 


From time to time, our readers have 
enjoyed some pretty verses written for 


these pages by a young Universalist min- | 


ister, now pastor of a congregation at 
Lewiston, Idaho. We have lately re- 
ceived a little volume, “Poems by Lee 
Falrehild.” Published by the Author, 
and dedicated “to Mrs. G, B. Marsh, the 
friend of the poor.” 


Dr. James Freeman COlarke’s sermon 
on “Temperance Efforts and Temperance 
Methods,” published in the Saturday 
Evening Gazette, Boston, December 24, 
1887, is full ofinformation and wise hints 
to temperance reformers. Thanks<for 
several. copies some one sent us. 
They have been placed in the hands of 
those who are glad to read what Dr. 
Clarke says. 


Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman, gave a 
lecture of remarkable force on the sub- 
ject of “America for Americans,” in the 
Unitarian church last evening, (Dec., 30), 


This lecture showed Mrs. Chapman to be 
a woman of rare oratorical and reason- 
ing ability. Without anything of the 
sensational or specially sentimental—not 
even an anecdote nor startling flight of 
eloquence—she yet held the closest at- 
tention of an intelligent audience, giving 
an array of statistics and facts with a 
breadth of out-look and power of logic 
that we have seldom seen equaled. The 
lecture was full of rare information and 
was delivered in a simple, pleasing man- 
ner. Would that every American citizen 
might hear this lecture and heed its 
lesson. 


Unity for December 24, has consider- 
able of Christmas in its pages. Referring 
to a meeting in the church of the senior 
editor, Unity says:— 

Last Sunday night All Souls Church 
of this city was crowded to overflowing 
to listen to brief addresses on “The Debt 
of the World to Jesus,” by Messrs, Sal- 
ter, Gannett, Mangasarian, and the pas- 
tor of the Church. Mr. Salter found in 
Jesns the heroic believer in absolute jus- 
tice, the noble soul discontented with the 
present. In him was a burning zeal for 
better things. Mr. Gannett traced the 
forces that lifted the sandaled Jesus 
from the carpenter skop to the Calvary 
heights, and the still more sublime forces 
that lifted the Christ from the Calvary 
heights to the throne of the universe. 
He found in the human loyalty of the 
one man and the religious hunger and 
ideality of the million of men causes 
for profound gratitude and high Christ- 
mas joys. Mr. Mangasarian [the native 
of Armenia, who is pastor of an inde- 
pendent congregation in Philadelphia.— 
Ep. O. B. W.] found in Jesus the ideal of 
the centuries personified, and the nobler 
enthusiasms of men directed to perman- 
ent ends.” 
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PASSING ON AND UP, 


The recent deaths of five of our minis- 
ters,—John Lyon, Henry C. Vose, Wil- 
liam 8. Balch, David P. Bunn and Or- 
lando A. Rounds—casts a heavy shadow 
over the beginning of the new year. 
Never before, in the same length of time, 
have we been called to chronicle the loss 
of so many faithful laborers in our Zion. 
—The Universalist. 

We knew Rev. Dr. Balch and Rev. David 
P. Bunn, personally. They were noble, 
veteran soldiers of the Cross, revered and 
loved by all who knew them. Dr. Balch 
passed quietly away and without suffer- 
ing from his home in Elgin, IIL, on 
Christmas Day. He was eighty-one 
years of age the 13th of last April, and 
had preached fifty-four years or more as 
settled pastor, and sixty-one years alto- 
gether. A rich life, ripe for the heavenly 
home! Rev. D. P. Bunn retired to rest 
in usual health on Tuesday night, Dec. 
27, at his home in Decatur, Ill., and was 
found in the sleep of death early next 
morning. He was in the seventy-sixth 
year of his age and a pioneer of the Uni- 
versalist faith in the West,— a man 
highly respected by people of all denom- 
inations, and dearly loved by his own. 
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In Memory of dacoh iit 


UNTIL HIS DEATH THE OLDEST LIVING 
SFTTLFR IN SHELBY COUNTY, 


Born in N. Carolina, | Died in Sheby Co., Ill. 
December 7, 1801. December 20, 1887. 


JacobHlliot was bornin NorthCarolina, 
Dec. 7, 1802. His parents. moved to 
Indiana when he was very young; his 
father died when he was quite small; 
his mother, when he was 12 year old. 
He moyed to the state of Illinois when 15 
years old, and to Shelby county in 1825, 
where he lived till death. 

Three score and ten years in 
Illinois! and sixty-three years of 
that time in Shelby county! and 
over fifty years on the same farm 
near the same spot of earth! A 
very remarkable record in this 
‘bustling, changing West. 

That old and humble log house, 
with its great wide open fire-place 
and blazing logs-in winter time 
and the dear old man with his 
large family and nearly always 
some welcome visitor (it might be 
a belated traveller stopping for a 
night) surrounding the old-fash- 
ioned hearthstone and seated at 
the plain but plentiful table—that 
is a picture of warm-hearted hos- 
pitality that hundreds of us who 
have seen and shared will ever hold 
vividly in memory. Robert Col- 
lyer, who dedicated a meeting- 
house in that vicinity, in July, 
1873, was delighted to meet the old 
man to whose efforts and that of 
his sons we were largely indebted 
for the building of the house; and 
Mr. Collyer wrote (we regret that, 
at this writing, we cannot find 
just what he wrote) as he only can, 
of that meeting “in the heart of 
Hgypt” as we remember he called 
it.’ 

In a éonversation with the late 
General Wm. F. Thornton not long 


before his death we mentioned the| 
‘Jacob Elliott: 


name of Mr. Elliott. 
is one of God Almighty’s noble- 
men!” 


2 | ple. 


exclaimed the General in| 


his quick, emphatic manner of 
speech. 

Mr. Elliott was, indeed a noble 
man, a men of sterling integrity, 
pleasant address and remarkable 
evenness of temper. Considering 
the time in which he lived, the cir- 
cumstances of his lfe and the 
customs of society around him, he 
was one among thousands for his 
temperate habits and purity of 
character and life. 


or flnrry. He rode horseback or 
walked frequently till a few weeks 
before his death. He was accus- 
tomed to ride, now and then, ten 
or twelve miles alone on horseback, 
always sitting like a soldier, erect 
in the saddle. It was a picture we 
shall never forget, the picture of 
Uncle Jake riding to meeting at 
Oak Grove Chapel one Sunday 
morning, not long ago, on a young 
horse, while others came in spring 
wagons or buggies. He had come 
from eight miles, and insisted on 
riding that colt instead of in his 
son’s carriage. He rarely, if ever, 
went to excess in eating or drink- 
ing,though the drinking custom was 
the curse of his time. Not one in 
a million, we are almost ready to 
say, could have lived so long amid 
such social customs as Jacob 
Elliott was used to all his life 
without becoming more of a victim 
to bad habits. Many a noble fel- 
low went down, while Uncle Jake 
survived to a very ripe old age 
with a character unstained, and 
an enviable reputation for sobriety, 
for fair dealing and great-hearted 
hospitality. Always simple in be- 
havior and as unassuming as a 
child, he was a natural gentleman, 
as courteous in his manners, aye, 
more so, than many who have 
studied Chesterfield and other 
books of manners and who wear 
finer cloth than ever Uncle Jake 
had on.—We always think of him 
in a plain, neat homespun suit. He 
had an eye to see the best and 
speak of the best in others, “in 
honor preferring another.” He 
never was indifferent to another’s 
comfort. Even the habit of smok- 
ing, that makes so many “gentle- 
men(?)” careless of another's 
comfort, never spoiled his good 
manners. We have often heard 
him say to those around him: “I 
have a bad habit. Will it disturb 


you if I take a smoke?” 


Naturally reverent and inclined 
to be religious, he still lived and 
died without being formally iden- 
tified with any church, though he 


His daily diet) 
3/ was plain and his habits very sim- | 
He was always busy at some | 
useful work, but never in a hurry | 


| tarian. 


communion he would say, 


inclined to the faith known as Uni- 
On first hearing—late in 
his life—the gospel according td 


| Unitarians, he declared with glad 


“Why, that is what 
believed.” But when . 

unite with ae 
don’t feel fit to call myself ,a 
Christian, but IT am with you all ° 
the same;” andso he was usual- 
ly at +public worship. | Many 
of us think that if he could have 
seen his way clear to have made a 
public confession of Christianity 
he would have felt happier and his 
example would have have been still 
more potent for good upon those 
who esteemed and loved him. But 
all the same, he has gone to the 
reward of the good man. His 
spirit and the influence of his life 
put to shame many of louder 
professions of piety. “These 
things ye ought to have done and 
not left the others undone.” 

To the last, he recognized the 
old friends who visited him—and _ 
as eartly scenes and faces faded 
from his mortal sight, he seemed — 
to recognize some friends on the 
other side. Not many hours before 
the spirit left the earthly home, 
while the old man lay quietly in 
bed, he suddenly spoke out with 
glad surprise, and reaching out his 
hand, as if to clasp a hand extend- 
ed to him, he exclaimed, “‘Why, 
how are you, General?’ and then, 
after a moment of silence, he re- 
marked, ina tone of disappoint- 
ment: “Why, I surely saw General | 
Thornton in the room! and yet it 
couldn’t have been him, for he has 
been dead several years.” 


“Ah, the old man must have 
been flighty!” we hear some one 
say. But we should rather think it 
was the soul looking through the 
chinks in the shattered earthly 
house and catching a glimpse of 


surprise: 
IT always 
asked — to 


the friendly inhabitants of the. 


world beyond. 

John Milton, the author of “Par- 
adise Lost,” expressed the belief 
that 


“Millions of spiritual creatures walk the 


Unseen, both when we wake and when 
we sleep.” 


And may it not be that sometimes, 
when the veil which hides this life 
from the next grows thin, the fa- 
miliar and loved faces of long ago, 
appear to us alive as ever? Itisa 
pleasant thought at least, and an 
intimation of immortality. 


‘And ever near us, though unseen, 
The dear immortal spirits tread; 
For all the boundless universe 

Is life—THERE ARE NO DEAD.” 
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The World in darkness lieth—faith is 
' dead; 

Men cry to God, yet’ Bay; “ He does not 
hear.” 

Where shall we look for comfort? hope 

hath fled; 

How can we know if God indeed be 

near. 


Can empty forms 
Still satisfy 

The human heart, 
Or still its ery? 


The pagan gods of Rome, they answer not 
The captive’s prayer—he pleads, yet 
they are dumb; 
If mortal ask from them a better lot, 
With hecatombs and garlands must he 
come, 


And over all 
Remorseless fate 

Is neither moved 
By love nor hate. « 


Philosophy on bold untiring wing 
Would soar aloft into sublimer air, 
Supreme'‘o’er chance and evil happening, 
Yet breaking hearts care not to follow 
there. 


Soul hunger needs 
Diyiner food, 
Alone it heeds 
The eternal good. 


Though now so dark, the dawn is near 
at hand! 
To shepherds watching through the 
hours of night; 
An angel comes, and lo! where he doth 
stand 
Celestial glory changes gloom to light. 


Fear not, behold 
Good news © bring 
To you this day 
Ts born a King. 


And suddenly ang clic forms appear, 
And joyously they sing tl velr Maker's | 
praise, 
And loud procl: Yin in 
clear, 
Good will and peace to last through 
eudless days. 


Rejoice, O earth, 
While angels sing 
The glorious birth 
Of Christ our Kine! 


ehorus sweet and 


—C. C. Eliot. 
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NEW YEAR’S QUESTIONS: 


FOR EACH MEMBER OF THE CONGREGARION 
' TO ANSWER. 

Will you, as a member of the Church, 

unless prevented by sickness or other 

unavoidable circumstances, attend to the 


following duties? 
1. Sunday Wor ship—Will you at- 


tend? Wiil you invite others, who have 
_no church home, to come with you? 


2. Other Social and Religious Meet- 
ings—Will you do your part to make 
these meetings interesting and hopeful 
to all? 

3. Sunday-School—Will you, if a par- 
ent, see that your children attend, and 


invite other children, who are members 
of no Sunday- School, to attend with | 


them? Will you see that your children 
are prepared on the lesson? 

4, Parish Fellowship—Will you -cul- 
tivate the acquaintance of all members 
of thischurch? Will you bring strangers 
to meetings and introduce them to the 
pastor? Will you spend one afternoon 
or evening, every month, in calling upon 
families who reside near you, giving 
preference to those not in the circle of 
your ordinary intercourse? 

5. Family Devotion—-Will you read, 
or pray with, or have read, a hymn, a 
prayer, or a brief passage from the Bible 
to your family every day? 

6. Support of the Gospel—Will you 
give as much or more this year for the 
Gospel, the Church, and for other beney- 
olent interests, as for bad habits, idle 
pastimes, vanities in dress, or luxuries. 
Will you take and read at least one re- 
ligious paper of your church, and seok 
to make known our views to others, in a 
wise and kind manner? 

7. Missionary Work—If you know 
of a brother or sister going astray, will 
you, in the spirit of Christ, seek to re- 
claim such an one? Will you pray for 
the conversion of the sinful and do all 
in your power to bring people to the 
Christian fold? 

If you will remember these things to 
do them, the Church will prosper and 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ shall 
be with you and abound. 


Married People Would be Happier. 


“Tf home trials were never told 
to a neighBor. 
Tf housencld expenses 
proportioned to receipts. 
Ji they tried to be as agreeable 
as in courtship days. : 
If each would try to be a 
port and comfort to the other. 


if each remembered the other 
was a human being. not an angel. 

[Tf women were as kind to their 
husbands as they were to their 
lovers. 

ff fuel and provisions were laid 
in during the tide of summer work. 

If both parties remembered that 
they married for worse as well as 
for better. 


If men were as thoughtful for 
their wives as they were for their 
sweethearts. 

lf there were fewer silk and vel- 
vet street costumes, and more plain, 
tidy house dresses. 

If there were fewer “please dar- 
ling” in public and more common 
manners 1n private. 

If masculine bills for fancy 
Havanas and feminine ditto for 
rare lace were turned into general 


were 


sup- 


fund until such times as they 
could be incurred without risk. 

If men would remember that a 
woman cannot be always smiling 
who has to cook the dinner, an- 
swer the door bell half a dozen 
times, and get rid of a neighbor 
who has dropped in, tend to a sick 
baby, tie up the cut finger of a 
two-year-old, gather up the play- , 
things of a ‘four- -year-old, tie up 
the head of a six-year-old on 
skates, and get an eight-year-old 
ready for school, to say nothing of 
sweeping, cleaning, dusting, ete. 
‘A woman with all this to contend 
with may claim it as a privilege to 
look and feel a little tired some- 
times; and a word of sympathy 
would not be too much to expect 
from the man who, during the 
honeymoon, would not let her carry 
as much as a sunshade.—Saturday 
Hvening Maal. 
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Life” by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. This ser- 
mon preached by the pastor of All Souls 
church at the opening of the work of the 
season of 1887-88. Published for the 
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Boulevard and Langley Avenue, Chicago. 
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‘A THEOLOGIAN FROM THE SCHOOL 
OF CAMBRIDGE.’ 


[Prelude to Tales of Wayside Inn.] 


He preached: to all men every where 

The Gospel of the Golden Rule, 

The New Commandment given to men, 

Thinking the deed, and not the creed, 

Would help us in our utmost need, 

With reverent feet the earth he trod, 

Nor banished nature from his plan, 

But studied still with deep research 

To build the Universal Church. 

Lofty as is the love of God. 

And ample as the wants of man. 
—Longfellow. 


They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak; 


They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think; 


They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. 
—James Russeli Lowell, 


PARAGRAPHS: 


The tie that unites Christians is 
the tenderest and truest. Never 
were any hearts so united as are 
Christian hearts with one another, 
and with the faithful in Jesus 
Christ of every age and clime. 


‘The new President of — the 
French, M. Sadi Carnot, is said to 
be a man of high religious and 
moral character, so far as this is 
possible to a Deist. In a recent 
letter he remarks: ‘‘A little learn- 
ing lands one in Atheism, so says 
an English philosopher. <A great 
deal brings us to see that God is 
over all. To deny this Supreme 
Being would be to deny the great 
truth which is a synthesis of all 
truths.” 

We quoted the words of one of 
our London journals last week on 
gambling. Another of our secular 
papers this week asks:—‘What 
are our preachers doing to kill this 
vice down to its roots? What are 
our professors and Sunday-school 
teachers and School Board school 
teachers doing? What are our 
philanthropists, moral reformers, 
and public orators doing to count- 
eract the many-sided evil? If 
they have not done so much as 
they might have done, and should 
have done in the past, what are 
they prepared to do in the future? 
See toit, preachers aud teachers, 
and fathers and mothers, and mor- 
alists, and would-be regenerators, 
that the evil we have complained 
of, which has increased, and which 
is increasing. shall in future be 
discouraged, frowned upon, argued 
against, condemned and diminish- 
ed. Unless something be done, 
society will. become more and 
more corrupt, more and more de- 
graded, and more and more weak- 
ened.” —Christian Life. 


The Fulness of Christ. 

In the eloquent words of Dr. 
Freeman Clarke:—“In the pro- 
gress of our race—in the fuller 
development of humanity—shall 
we continually approach nearer 
and nearer to the Divine ideal of 
the one pure and unspotted life, of 
the one uncontaminated example, 
of the one standard of perfect 
truth and goodness, even ‘unto the 
measures of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ.’ ” 

We, as Unitarian Christians, 
have our great work to do to make 
the world clearly understand and 
practically recognize the true per- 
fection of Christ. Let us look 
farward hopefully and cheerfully, 
that we may be able to take our 
part in preparing for the great 
Millennium which shall yet surely 
come. 

<< 90 —________- 
Suggestions to Sunday School Teachers, 


1. Promptness and regmlar attendance 
are of great importance in securing the 


“i iterest of a class, in maintaining order, 


and in giving the whole school a spirit of. 
earnestness. 

2. In case of enforced absence try to 
provide a substitute. 

3. See that your scholars participate 
in the opening exercises attentively and 
seriously. 

4, Do not read from newspapers or 
story books, unless in rare cases, when 
you can illustrate and impress the regu- 
lar lesson. 

5. Make it a duty to call at the homes 
of your scholars, and become personally 
interested in them. 

6. Prepare your lesson as much as you 
can, but if circumstances prevent a sat— 
isfactory study of it, do not take up 
something else, but keep to the assigned 
topic and do the best yon can. 

7. Draw out the scholars; make them 
talk and question; and then bring the 
whole conversation back to the central 
subject. Do not leave the lesson in frag- 
ments, with no application. 

8. Always take a hopeful view of your 
work, for that is the true one. The good 
results are of a kind very obscure in 
many cases, but none the less real. 

9. Therefore, be not hasty to resign; 
remember that length of service counts a 
great deal in the skill attained, and in the 
strength of ties formed. 

10. Strive to make the Sunday School 
cheerful and bright. Religion is no bet- 
ter for being gloomy, or instruction wiser 
because dull. 

11. Do not discriminate by favor among 
your pupils. 

12. Magnify your office; in other words, 
remember that you are privileged to 
assist in moulding coming character.— 
Prepared for the Second Church Sun- 
day School, Boston by E. A. Horton, 
Pastor. 
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Qur Young folks. 


FAIRY FOLK. 


The fairy books have told you 
Of the fairy folk so nice, 
That make their leathern aprons 
Of the ears of little mice, 
And wear the leaves of roses 
Like a cap upon their heads, 
And sleep at night on thistle-down 
Instead of feather beds. 


These stories, too, have told you,— 
No doubt to your surprise— 

That the fairies ride in coaches 
That are drawn by butterflies; 

And corse into your chambers 
When you are locked in dreams, 

And right across your counterpanes 
Make bold to drive their teams; 

And that they heap your pillows 
With their gifts of rings and pearls— 

But do not heed such idle tales, 
My little boys and girls. 


There are no fairy-folk that ride 
About the world at night, 
And give you rings and other things 
To pay for doing right. 
But if you do to others 
What you’d have them do to you, 
You'll be as blest as if the best 
Of story-books were true, 
—Alice Cary. 


From the Young Crusader. 
A New Year Letter to Boys. 
Rest Cormacy, Evanston, I. 


January 1, 1888. 


‘My Dear Youncer BRoruers: 
—This is a time when you are 
_ thinking, I hope, about being bet- 
ter in every way than you have 
‘ever been before. You believe as 
Ido, that a boy may be a wide- 

awake, go-ahead young fellow, and 
- “have lots of fun,” while at the 
same time he is truthful, kind and 
generous. . You believe that he 
need not smoke poison cigarettes, 
nor suck cider through a straw, in 
order to be happy, but that the 
sweeter his breath and the simpler 
his food and drink, the more good 
times he'll get. But now, as Sam 
Jones is so fond of saying, “Vl 
tell you another thing,” 

The other day I was invited out 
to dinner in a pleasant home where 
there were the father, mother, one 
girl of fourteen, and two boys, of 
twelve and eleyen years old. The 
hired girl was gone, and the moth- 
er and daughter, neither of whom 
looked strong, cooked and served 
the dinner, which was so good 
that it fairly makes one’s mouth 
water to think of it. The boys, 
nice little fellows as ever were, sat 
in the parlor and listened to the 
talk of their father and the guests 
(for the young Crusaders’ song 


singer, Miss Anna Gordon, was! 


with me as usual). When the 


plates at the table were to be 
changed, up got the slight young 
sister and attended to them, and 
after dinner, she and her mother 
“did up the dishes” (though Miss 
Gordon offered to help), while the 
two bright boys lay on the carpet 
looking at the pictures in Harper's 
Weekly. 

“T don’t believe that is the best 
way,” said Miss Gordon thought- 
fully when we were alone. “I 
think those boys ought to have 
helped get dinner, wait on_ the 
table, and clear up afterward. I 
think they would grow up to be 
nicer men and would appreciate 
what an endless work it is to keep 
up a nice, pleasant home, if they 
had more of ahand in it them- 
selves. I think their pale-faced, 
gentle sister ought to be out-of- 
doors more and get some roses in 
her cheeks. It isn’t right for her 
to mope in the house, and them to 
have all the fresh air.” 


Then the wise author of “March- 
ing Songs” and the “Prohibition 
Program,” went on to say that she 
had three brothers, and after 
breakfast on a winter morning 
they often used to buckle on their 
skates, and take to the ice, leaving 
her and her sister to make their 
beds, put away their things, and 
make their rooms tidy, working as 
hard as ever they could until it 
was time to go to school. 

“T always felt that it wasn’t 
right, but I never spoke of it, nor 
did they,” she said. 

Then I told my “experience,” 
how I was set to keep my brother’s 
room in addition to my own, and 
rose up in rebellion; how I was 
set to make hima shirt and de- 
clared that “he might make his 
own,” and he didn’t seem to think 
me out of the way, either. 

Then we agreed for the thous- 
andth time, that “Evil is wrought 
for want of thought, more than for 
want of heart,” and I made up my 
mind to speak to you about it, for 
I believe you want todo what is 
fair. Now, when the girls study 
just the same books that you do, 
and often go far ahead of you at 
school; when so many of them 
study stenography, telegraphing, 
and other kinds of business, be- 
come teachers, doctors, mission- 
aries, etc., as they are doing more 
and more each year, what right 
have you tosit about, as lazy as a 
cat, and let these girls work and 
tug till they are all tired out, for 
for your comfort, and to do things 
which you should attend to your- 
selves? Don’t they like to run 


and play as well as you do? Don’t! 


they need the exercise and fun that 
you get in the great, splendid out- 
doors, just as much? Are you 
not physically stronger, and better 
able to bear the heat of the kitch- 
en, and the breathed-over-and-over 
air of in-the-house, than they? 
Ought you not, then, in your big, 
hearty, good-natured fashion, to 
“sive them a lift,” every time, 
when the work presses on them, 
and to take care of your own room 
if they do of theirs? It seems to 
me this is just “afair divide.” 

Let me tell you about three 
splendid boys I knew once on a 
time. Their father died and their 
dear mother was left to bring them 
up and to earn the money with 
which to do it. So these young 
fellows set in to help her. By tak- 
ing a few boarders, doing the work 
herself and practising strict econ- 
omy, this blessed woman kept out 
ot debt, and gave each of her sons 
a thorough college education. But 
if they hadn’t worked like beayers 
to help her, she never could have 
done it. Her oldest boy-—only 
fourteen—treated his mother as if 
she were the girl he loved best. 
He took the heavy jobs of house- 
work off her hands, put on his big 
apron and went to work with a 
will; washed the potatoes, pounded 
the clothes, ground the coffee, 
waited on the table,—did anything 
and everything that he could coax 
her to let him do, and the two 
younger ones followed his example 
right along. Those boys never 
wasted their mother’s money on 
tobacco, beer or cards. They kept 
at work and found any amount of 
pleasure in it. They were happy, 
jolly boys, too, full of fun, and 
everybody not only liked, but re- 
spected and admired them. All 
the girls in town praised them, and 
I don’t know any better fortune 
for a boy than to be praised by 
good girls, nor anything that boys 
hke better. ‘Lhey all married noble 
and true women, and to-day one of 
those boys is president of a col- 
lege, goes to Europe every year, 
almost, and is in demand for every 
good word and work; another lives 
in one of the most elegant houses 
in Evanston, and is my own “be- 
loved physician,” while a third isa 
well-to-do wholesale grocer in 
Pueblo, Colorado, and amember of 
the city council. 


I tell you, boys who are good to 
their mother and to their sisters in 
the house, always grow up to be 
nicamen. Now Pm not blaming 
you boys, nor anybody else. I 
know that any number of you are 
good and generous as you can be, 
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and I know, too, that you haven't 
been taught to think about these 
things. I only want to “stir up 
your pure minds by way of remem- 
brance.” Why wouldn’t it be a 
good idea for boys to write The 
Young Crusader what they think 
about all this and how they are 
doing themselves? I wonder if 
our editor would give a little space 
to this important subject? Anna 
Gordon says I must add that there 
never were nicer brothers than 
hers, but “women folks hadn’t 
come on” in their day as they have 
in ours, and so “men folks” didn’t 
think so much about their work. 
Next time I’m going to take the 
girls to task, for they are just as 
likely to need looking after as 
their brothers. Meanwhile, I am 
Your older sister, 
Frances E. WILLARD. 
[ Yes, indeed, boys, write to The 
Young Crusader, or to Our Bzst 
Worps, and tell us all about it. | 
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Wise Words to Young Men and 
Women. 


BY W. H. BALDWIN, PRESIDENT, BOSTON 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION. 


He said, Young men are very 
apt to underrate their value and 
importance. This country we all 
so much love demands the sincere, 
earnest devotion of its young men, 
and of its young women also, to 
whatever may pertain to its high- 
est interests in all matters of re- 
ligion, morals, education, and to 
the elevation of its people, Hast, 
West, North and South. To the 
many young people who have come 
to this city from homes near or far 
away, | would say, Here in this 
city of ours are churches of every 
religious denomination. From 
each and all, you will ever receive 
the cordial welcome from the pas- 
tors, in the Sunday School, and 
from friends whom you there will 
meet. You need the church, and 
the church needs you. 


As we read the life of the great 
naturalist, the late Louis Agassiz, 
we plainly see the man in the boy. 
A determined, clear, thoughtful 
lad and youth, with full and modest 
confidence in the value and im- 
portance in those natural powers 
with which he had been blessed 
by his heavenly Father. What an 
example to the youth of to-day, to 
incite to thought and study, we see 
in his early life! When, at the age 
of seventeen, a student at Zurich, 
we read of him,—“‘Many an honr 
did the young student pass at that 
time in copying books whieh were 


beyond his means, though some of 
them did not cost more than $1 a 
volume.” After that, when a 
student at Heidelberg, at the age 
of nineteen, his father thus writes 
of him: ‘We haveithe best pos- 
sible news of Louis.. Courageous, 
industrious, and discreet, he pur- 
sues honorably and vigorously his 
aims.” In referring to his ex- 
penses while away from home, he 
wrote his father, “Be assured that 
at all events I shall restrict myself 
to what is absolutely necessary, 
and do my best to economize.” 

One of the most beautiful and 
touching sentences I ever read, as 
coming from a young man away 
from home, to his father, occurs 
in a letter which he wrote about 
the time to which I have just re- 
ferred, May 24, 1826. In giving 
his father the details as to the em- 
ployment of his time each day and 
eyening, he wrote as follows: “I 
have my evening service and talk 
silently with you, believing that at 
that hour youalsodo notforget your 
Louis, who thinks always of you.” 

My young friends, what a beauti- 
ful and holy custom it would be, 
could the thousands and tens of 
thousands of young men and 
young women here in this city, 
away from their homes,—many far 
distant,—would they on each re- 
turning evening, just before retir- 
ing for the night, sit down quietly 
and think of home, as did the 
youthful Agassiz, and there in the 
privacy of their rooms hold their 
little evening service, talking 
silently with father, mother, and 
all the dear énes at home, beliey- 
ing that at that hour they would 
not forget their sons and daught- 
ers here, away from home, and, in 
return, that the sons and daught- 
ers in this busy city would always 
think of them. 

The positive influence for good 
upon the life and character of each 
young man and each young woman, 
which would inevitably result from 
such a custom as this, cannot be 


properly estimated by human 
minds. {t could only be known 
by our heavenly Father, the 


omniscient God.—_ From a Report 
in the Boston Herald. 
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For Our Best Words. 
To Get—to Give. 


BY ELIZABETH P. CHANNING. 


This year, as last, I was forced 
to moralize on the world having 
gone mad on the subject of getting, 
which impairs the wholesomeness 
of the gift season at the Christmas 
holidays. And when I was asked 


to speak to our Sunday school, I 
could think of no fitter motto for 
the New Year, than the short word, 
give. For as I told the scholars 
and their friends get has too much 
its own way at all seasons, while 
give is so much to be preferred. 
Not only tangible gifts, but smiles, 
kind tones and words, prompt sym- 
pathy, putting one’s self in anoth- 
er’s place (hard to do), and yield- 
ing even a just love of self-culture 
to others’ needs. These gifts 
never growing old, and becoming a 
part of giver and receiver. And 
what afull and happy record when 
one asks himself at the close of the 
year, Has this year been better 
than the last? The New Year is 
pre-eminently the time to repent 
and resolve; and though unsancti- 
fied human nature seeks her own, 
when the heart is stirred to its 
depths by a sense of human broth- 
erhood, it awakes to the joyful 
duty of giving to God’s poor, even 
when those prove’ ungrateful. 
Would that Indian gifts were abol- 
ished and the heaping of the 
houses of those who have with use- 
less bric-a-brac; and giving be con- 
centrated on the needy! For one 
family to give, as we heard it did, 
four hundred gifts, seems a perver- 
sion of the gift season. Doubtless 
there is self-denial and true kind- 
ness on the part of many, but self- 
seeking predominates. And itisa 
prima! duty for parents to turn the 
receptive hearts of children to the 
thought of how many stockings 
they can fill, rather than how 
full their own may be, in fine into 
the joyful habit of giving. Then 
the contagious laughter of child- 
hood will ring in the New Year 
with a delightful echo of the 
church bells—as they sing of 
peace and good will to men. 
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Napaleon’s Happiest Day. 


When Napaleon wasin the height 
of his prosperity, and surrounded 
by a brilliant company of marshals 
and courtiers of the empire, he 
was asked what day he considered 
to have been the happiest of his 
life. When all expected that he 
would name the occasion of some 
glorious victory, or some great 
political triumph, or some august 
celebrati n, or other recognition of 
his genius and power, he answered 
without a moment’s hesitation, 
“The happiest day of my life, was 
the day of my first communion.” 
At a reply so unexpected there 
was a general silence, when he 
added, as if to himself, “I was then 
an innocent child.” 
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“4 PureR Christianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears. but its name. 
Sannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome. Let our lives re- 
veal its beauty and its power.”’—JVilliam Hllery 
Channing. - 

‘‘Heaven’s gate is shut to him who comes alone 
Save thou a soul and it shall save thine own.” 
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JANUARY 16, 1888. 


We are thinking seriously of en- 
larging this paper; and we half 
believe that if our readers knew 
how much they were missing cach 
number because of our lack of 
room, they would go to work and 
raise our subscription list, so as to 
justify us in making more room. 
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It is amazing strange that the 
very persons who fly into a spasm 
of righteous indignation at the 
editor for carrying on a contro- 
versy in this paper on a subject of 
vital importance to our entire Uni- 
tarian denominations—it is amaz- 
ing strange that these very same 
persons who cry out against con- 
troversy, and who oppose the dis- 
cussion of the question of whether 
or no we shall recognize God and 
Christin our conference platforms, 
are, nevertheless, constantly 
“pitching in” to orthodox theology 
and doctrine. Why this strange 
inconsistency? Is positive faith 
in God and Christ of less impor- 
tance. than orthodox 
about God and Christ. 


opinions 


Let Us have Peace. But How? 
There is a silence on religious 
subjects in controversy that means 
deep thought on what has been 
said, or is being said by others; 
and there is a silence which may 
only mean mischief-brewing, or 
cowardice and indifference, if not 
moral and spiritual death. 
“Gently, Lord! gently; my wife 
is dreadful afraid of thunder and 
I'm a little skittish of lightning,” 
so we have heard that a trembling 
man once prayed, in a thunder 
storm, as he hid himself in a feath- 


er bed. 
fact or fiction, we have known 
actual instances where , people 
seemed to act just about as fool- 
ishly fearful of the thunder aud 
lightning of free discussion and 
popular agitation of great social 
political or religious questions— 
agitations that are just as necessa~ 
ry to bring purity and consequent 
peace as the electiical storm is 
necessary to the purity of the at- 
mosphere and the sweet calm that 
follows. 

“Let us have peace,” but in 
God’s name, not at the expense of 
moral and spiritual stagnation and 
death. 

The Master himself declared 
that he came not to bring peace, 
but division; that is, the inevitable 
result of his teaching would be 
division, discussion and all sorts of 
antagonism as the sure  pro- 
cesses of a reform that would end 
in heavenly purity and eternal 
peace. 
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A Common Sense Conclusion. 


Rev. George Batchelor gives an 
interesting report in the Christian 
Register of Jan. 5, 1888, of his 
inspection “Out West.” In ten 
weeks he travelled 5550 miles, vis- 
ited twenty-seven churches and 
five conferences, talked with forty 
ministers and lay people without 
number, and spoke in public in 
various ways thirty-six times. 
From all this he draws some con- 
clusions, which we regard as emi- 
nently wise and to the point. We 
copy fer all concorned to reflect 
over. Mr. Batchelor says: 

“1 speak modestly, and with due 
regard for the. fact that I have as 
yetseen buta little. But certain 
things seem to me perfectly clear: 
1. The opportunity is boundless. 
2. The grade of ability, culture, 
and piety required to make a 
Western church successful is much 
higher than that required in New 
England. 3. In any large city, 
the unchurched can bs gathered 
anda church can bs founded by 
any man of strength and consecra- 
tion, without reference to his 
theological opinions. There is no 
special appetite for radicalism or 
conservatism. 4 Churches musi 
be formed by men who are willing 


But young 


two years for their “board and 


clothes” will commonly find them- 
'selves better off at the end of that 


time than they would if they had 
dropped quietly into New Eng- 
land parishes. 5. Incompetent 
men, cranks, eccentrics, and men 
with special missions will baye not 


much suecess and do little buat 


harm wherever they go. 


Largely, the West with which 
the American Unitarian Associa- 


tion has to deal is young New Eng- 


land getting rich out west. Other 
denominations are able toseud out 
strong men, good scholars, and 
eloquent preachers, and to give 
them ample support. Our preach- 
ers have to come into competition 
with them; and, to speak the plain 


truth, our lack of a more abundant 


success in the West is due to the 
fact that we lack men of strength, 
scholarship, and devotion, who are 
willing to do the work. 


There is no especial leaning to- 


ward or away from the Unitarian 
Church or any branch of it. But - 


there is great readiness to accept 
its doctrines when they are pre- 


sented with warmth and vigor, © 


with any power of applying them 
to human needs. They seem to 


be most easily suecesstul who take 


the broad middle ground repre- 
sented by the National Confer- 
ence.” 


Wo Heartily Clasp Hands 


with our contemporary, The Unit- 
arian, in its “Hditorial Notes” for 


January, when it says:— 


Our ambition for Unitarianism 
is to see it become as consecrated 
as if is rational; as earnest as it is 
free; on fire everywhere with en- 
thusiasm of humanity and mission- 
ary zeal; everywhere organized 
and united; loyal to truth, to God, 
to the great inheritances of the 
past and to the great revelations 
waiting in the future. 


We wish to do what we can to 
help the coming of that larger, 
uniting Christian movement, which 
must come by and by, when there 
shall be a general drawing togeth- 
er of all who hate dividing names 


and non-essential dogmas, and who — 


want to make Christianity to con- 
sist in simple worship of God, as 
Father, and service of man, as 
Brother, which the great Founder 
of Christianity taught was the 
whole matter. 
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3 W. ag ng : 0h the | ond call her blessed; hor lushand alse, 
é "—We never had the; and ho praiseth her’ 
; pleasure of meeting that. writer, that we bets also, as an early and late friend, 
5 * tried to sp 
io eae e e havo boon. plogsed: 6 hope to the lonely husband and father 
receive sevoral cheering ‘notes from Bey | and the, bereaved children, Sorrow as 
Goo. W. Stacy, now venerable in yearsand| they must, their sorrow will be brighten- 
gospel sorvice.—A votoran of the cross, oy With 3 faith and ay pe S298 es bow 
< os Oo sromise in every Cioid, B71 in autumn 
Thy who looking i in his loneliness and sorrow plories’ the sare tokens of un imtaortal 
— toward the sanset gates, has found somo spring.” we PD? 
comfort in tho pages of f Oun Bust: Wouds.|) pp5m some very touching verses print-. 
and 80 ‘sends us fraternal greetings, as in 
otter we’ print from him in another 


ed on aleaf before us, headed 
45 f T 7 AR Ef i} ei 4 
It_brings thoughts of resurrec- Be Gated ee ee 
and immortal life to read fresh from 


PASSED ON TO SPIRIT LIFE, ooT. 14, 1887.” 
hn hand tho letters of this aged} 


e- bat = a) 
4 ; ic 
eal 


Yer 


and sicaed “G. We 8.,’ we quote. this 
one, which ‘speaks for many bereaved 
Qnes>-— 
“T foel the prossure of thine hand, 
I hear again thy welcome voice; 
- It whispers from the spirit land, 
And bids my trusting s< soul rejoice.” 


ety bath we havo never seen his tbe. We 
mber reading i in the Christian Reg- 
ao last fall, (Ost. 27, 1887,) a most 
er ‘and beautiful mention of Mr. 
Ss bereavement, under the heading 
mn Glories,” and signed ‘‘W. P. 


? tho initials for another aged and EDITOR'S TABLE TALK. 
noble father of our Unitarien 


Fyen at this late date, we mana Sor Chester Covell was announced to 
quoting a part of Pather Wena preach in Mattoon, HL, and Rev. George 
as Fo < Batchelor served in Mr. Snyder’s and 
Seren bad and pe avers Toarn ed’s pulpits on Sumday, Jan- 
ough bright with promise, are | uary 15. 


as tho growing summer and 
autumn. 


—_ OC 


The best papers for young folks that 
come to our office are the Young Cru- 
sader, Our Dumb Animals, Pansy and 
tke veuhs Companion. The boy or 
girl that has any one of the three, and 
reads “it carefully, to the exclusion of 
much printed stuff, is very fortunate. 


are few things in tho anid more 
than an aged couple, i in the 
autumn of life, oe stress and 
‘of active duty past, living on in the 
line of each other's love, and looking 
isunset with a cloar vision of an 
jortal sunrise. Such an Indian sum- 
crowning glory of life’s year. 
Separation felt more keenly| Dr. Peabody’s, two excellent “Lecture 
S period, when sach isso de-| Talks on the Bible,” aro printed ina 
who other; but never does ib) peqcher’s supplement to Every Other 

ore timely, since, if they cannot 
ar, one mercifully goes first to | Sunday, tor January 8, 1888. They are 
much needed, and should be widely read 


aplace’ for the other to follow. 
lear brother, Rey. Geo. W..Stacy,| and-studied among Unitarians. Address 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, 25 


and his loving wife, Sarah, 
| Beacon Street, Boston. 


ea their golden wedding three 
nd have been living on in the 
umn blessings, external and 
al, till, on tho 15th inst., the white- 

‘messenger eame down ona fall- 
Teaf, and took tho wifo and mother 
suddeniy that ere they knew it she 
e. The glorious autumn melted 
othe ‘spring time of the higher life, 

winter between. Té was in tho 
of outward autumn glories that 
still form was laid away in the Field 


Tho Somerville, (Mass) Journal of 
Dscember 24, 1887, contains an interest- 
ing report of the funsral obsequies of 
Mrs. J. S. Thomson, the wife of the pas- 
tor of the First ational (Uni- 
tarian) Society. Revs. O. A. Skinner and 
‘Grindall Reynolds were present to ad- 
minister comfort and speak in memory 
of the noble woman. 
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Smself an autumn glory, over | Some persons who call themselves 
maf with eye andimmed and 


| 
| 
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and) “liberal” aro: very indefinate in print 
ear-ringing as in carly 7 was!and express themselves publicly as op- 
read and pray, and pay the fitting | posed to personalities. Bub we have found 
fo the worth of the risen ONS,—A; tat \somo of these Same persons give 
his long and intimate < acquaint- sae Wak ee ee 
it hor made as trutntul as it waa! Vont to their pont up septiments private- 
r. She was a constant jrelpér and ay to the e ditor with whom they disagree 
ker with her husband in the carly! 


Slavery days, whon true words cost. 
os. eics and ease reformers 
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| for what hs has been | 
ying F casei thoy request | 
ithat their letters be burned, 


ayvine 


g him “blezes” to their) 20 


and | Arbor, Mich. 


He Poe 
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sweetness and looking “innocent as a “ 
spring bird. 3 


Tho Phrenological Journal starts out 
for 1888 with a very interesting number. 


‘Tho January number contzins, besides 


other valuable articles, a portrait and 


2a word of comfort ar nd | biographical sketch of M. Pasteur, de- 


partments on child eulture,. and notes in 
science andindustry. ‘Pwo dollars’a year 
is very reasonable for this monthly. 
Fowler & Wells Go.. 775 Broadway, N. 
aye : ee 
tApyancsp” Sosonins.—Wo have 
found Sunday Sehool classes in “eultur 
ed” societies, that affected great contempt 
for tho International Ticssons and were 
studying instead, what they regarded : as 
advanced text books. Nevertheless, the 
members of said classes did not know 
the names of ths twelye Apostles and 
could not repeat the Ten Commandments 
nor the Lord’s Prayer. 


Lend A Hand, for January, 1888, is a 
yery valuable number. Dr. Hales serial 
story, Mr. Tangier’s Vacation, Book II, 

continues. An articlo by Albert W. Paine 
on “Prohibition,” giving statistics on the 
successful working of prohibition in 
Maine. wo very instructive papers by 
Rey. John Williams, one on “Provident 
and Friendly Gocisties in England and 
Wales,” and the other on “Homes for 
Lost Children,” and alist of “The Lit- 
erature of Reform,” with much more 
in the same line of hints and helps in 
public charities and social reform—all 
this makes thig one number almost in- 
despensable to thosa who wonld be well 
informed on such matters. $9.00 a year. 
No. 8 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 


an 
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The Unitarian, a Magazine of Liberal 
Christianity, No, I, Yol. Li, January, 
1888, is before us. It is enlarged to 50 
pages and \improved otherwise. The 
type and page are similar in style and 
size to Harper’s Magazine. This month- 
ly, judged by the first number for 1888, 
is without doubt, the ablest, cheapest, 
and most popular periodical of the kind 
now published in America. It announces: 
a large list of contributors for the com- 


ing year, and this number contains a 
sufficient variety to suit the most 


fastidious tasto of the average Unitarian 
or Liberal Christian church member. 
There is a scholariy discourse on “The 
First and Second Man,” by Dr. Hedge; 
a most timely, clear-ringing and conclus- 
ivo sormon on “Unitarianism and Chris- 
tianity,” by J. T. Sunderland, the junior 
ecliter; a most excellent practical paper 
on “Business Enter priso in Religion,” by 
Brooke Herford, the senior editor; and a 
great many smaller butable and valuable 
articles, of church interest, social reform, 
Prohibition, biographical sketches, wo- 
an’s work, literary notes, news from 
i, editorial notes, jottings, etc. 

tors, Rovs, Brooke Horford and J. T. 
Sundeciand. $1.00 a year, 10 cts.a copy. 
Address Rey. J. T. Sunderland, Ann 


ara 
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generous to accumulate much of 
this world’s goods. 

Open and brave in speech, never 
hiding his colors, he was never- 
theless respectful and tolerant to 
those whom he believed to be 
honest, however much they differ- 
ed with him. He gave his first 
presidential ‘vote for Andrew 
Jackson and continued to vote the 
Democrat ticket for forty years 
without a seratch. Nevertheless, 
candidates of various parties, dur- 
ing electioneering times, were in- 
vited to his humble home and wel- 
comed to all he had Such kind 
neighbors and loyal, peace loving 
citizens as he saved this county 
from more serious trouble during 
the civil war. Here isan incident, 
IN MEMORY OF well authenticated, which well 


illustrates Mr. Sexson’s character 
IOAN BOER ORveany | and his attitude in times that tried 
MORGAN FREE SEASON. men’s souls. Of course his sym- 
aaa pathies were strongly with the 
ONE OF SHELBY COUNTY'S ProNnzER| People of the land of his birth; 
but he believed both North and 

SETTLERS. : Aiea 
South were wrong and said so 
boldly, as was his nature. But 
Born in Whitney Co., | Died in Shelby Oo.,Il1.] when the enrollment was ordered 
Ky., April 27, 1818. | December 27, 1887. | and a lot of his neighbors gather- 
ed in arms to resist the draft, he 

¢ A meal UE Pala x7 

Morgan FI’. Sexson was the oldest of went fo them and said: eT yee 
twelve children. He came to Shelby] re acting the fool; you are only 
County, [linois, in the year 1832, and|}making matters worse; You had 
settled in what is now called Ash Grove} better every - one, go home and 
Township, He married to Hlizabeth|4.5q to your business,” They 


Williams in 1838. ; ; 5 
were not disposed to mind him, 


gyOn Thmrsey afternoon, December 29,|and finally he arose with some in- 


Christian Chureh at Cochran’a Grove. J. | Gignatiom and. exclaimed Well 
L. Douthit officiating, and the body laid| LT have said and done nothing in 
away in the old cemetery by the church, | this matter that I am ashamed of, 


near where he had lived and wrought for] ... , fn: nls 
fifty-five years. Despite the rough roads or afraid to face all the world in 


and cold weather, a goodly number of | 5®yi2g; and Pine going home to 
neighbors and friends were present to|attend to my business and leave 
eee pn with the bereay- you to act the fool, if you 
ed, and pay a tender tribute of respect to ai ite : C os 

the man who by a lifetime had ened a will!” He suited his achion £0 
reputation for honesty between man and the words, and the boys” soon 
man and kind-heartedness to everybody, | followed suit, and thereby perhaps 


prevented a bloody riot, 


Thus we have said a last good 
bye to another one of old Shelby’s 
honest early  settier’s; another 
one of the men famed wherever 
known for a friendly greeting to 
all, and for giving everybody who 
passed that way a hospitable wel- 
come to his home. Mr. Sexson 
was endowed with a_ stalwart 
physical form, a large brain Grand Jury. 
anda tender heart. Given more} He was a man of independent 
educational advantages and freed| thought in religious faith, and 
from the drink habit which marred | never could see his way clear to 
part of his life, he would have unite with any church, until about 
ably filled a seat in legislative! ten years ago, when he clasped 
halls or on the judicial bench. He hands in covenant with the mem- 
was one of the first schoolteachers bers of the First Congregational 
in this county, and did that part (Unitarian) Church in Shelby- 
well considering the times—but ville, Illinois, Not long before 
he always lived on a farm and that public confession, he had 
earned a livelihood for his family taken the pledge of total obstin- 
by hard, honest strokes; always too | enee and pinned on the blue rib- 


Mr. Sexson was honored. with 
several offices of trust, having 
during his life been Justice of the 
Peace a great many years, also 
Township Supervisor, Treasurer, 
Clerkand Collector. He also sery- 
ed as U.S. Census taker for 1870, 
and one term on the United States 


bon which he wore constantly ever 
after till his death, and in obedi- 
ence to his oft repeated request, 
that some blue ribbon—symbol of 
temperance end constancy—was 
placed on his shroud and buried 
with the dear old body. Ten years 
ago he had seriously thought it 
all over, and said within himself; 
“J will no more be a slave to 
¥hisky, so help me God.” A 
meeting was called purposely at 
Freemont school house, near by 
his home, and without any public 
lecture or special appeal, Uncle 
Morgan said: “Boys! I am: going 
to take the pledge and I want all 
who will to join with me,” and a 
large number of old and young, 
men and women did so. Some fell 
away, but this old man kept his 
colors flying and was true to them 
to the last; so that the minister 
could say, over his coffin to his 
assembled neighbors and. fellow 
citizens: “Here lies the body of a 
noble hero who had the grit to 
turn from the wrong and show his 
colors for the right, and like the 
brave soldiers of the Cumberland, 
go down with flying colors. Down, 
did I say? No! He has not gone 
down—only his shattered body— 
he has gone up, and beckons us to 
follow him in the way of temper- 
ance and righteousness, and live 
forever.” 


We have mentioned his fidelity to 
the Democrat party; but the writer 
has reasons for saying that Mr. 
Sexson had come to the conelus- 
sion, in late years, that if the al- 
ternative must come between loy- 
alty to the party ticket or the blue 
ribbon, then the ticket must be 
seratched and the ribbon left whole, 
He was a generous supporter and 
constant reader of Our BrstT 
Worps from the first, and during 
his last sickness while at Sailor 
Springs he sent for sample copies 
of our WEEKLY to distribute among 
the invalids. 


The last words we ever heard 
this heroic brother speak in- pub- 
lic were spoken two years ago last 
Thanksgiving day. Men, women 
and children were assembled on 
the eve of that day in the First 
Congregational Church, Shelby- 
ville. They were speaking~one 
after another and telling what they 
were most thankful for. After 
several had testified Mr. Sexson 
arose and tremblingly said (he was: 
not used to speaking in church): 
“What I feel the most thankful for 
is that Iwas led to enter this 
church.” That was all he said, 
bat it was a testimony that those 
familiar with the circumstances 
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will never foget. He was prob- 
ably led to enter that church 
through the influence of the late 
Wm. A. Cochran whom he loved 
dearly and sought to strengthen 
and bless. Mr. Cochran was one 
of his early pupils. 

Ina family record presented 
to his pastor on that Thanksgiving 
day—a record beautifully written 
and ornamented by the skillful 
stroke of his own hand (a hand re- 
markably steady for one of his 
years ),—the following lines were 
written at the bottom. 


Good-bye, my loved ones, good-bye! 
The hours are passing fleet, 
Friends often change or die, 
And life is bitter sweet; 
Good-bye, my friends, good-bye! 


Good-bye, dear ones, good-bye! 
My best thoughts follow you; 
Let not our friendship die, 
But grow more strong and true; 
Tho’ we must say, good-bye! 


So let all who knew Morgan F. 
Sexson to admire and love his 
many manly qualities, think of 
him as saying a tender Good Bye; 
to greet us again in a fairer clime 
with a glad “Good Morning!” 


<——> 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR: WEST’S FRANK AVOWAL. 


Epiror oF Best Worps.—Thanks, for 
your fixed and faithful advocacy of the 
place of christianity in Unitarianism. If 
the salt has lost its savor it becomes of 
little use. No matter how clamorous or 
constant the brag may be, Christianity is 
the salt of Unitarianism. 

Thanks, too, for that letter of yours 
to Mr. West, of Duluth, which drew from 
him that frank and honest reply of his 
published in Brst Worps of December 
15, just. past. Mr. West, knows where he 
stands, andit appears he has told some 
others where they, too, ought to stand 
and so avoid contention and confusion. 
That counsel of his, however, has not 
been so widely published as some other 
things. Mr. West, says, he is “not a Uni- 
tarian and has no use for, or right to the 
word.” In justice to Mr. West, and to 
Unitarianism, [ hope all papers interest- 
ed in Unitarianism will copy that salient 
paragraph of his letter. 

Jan., 1888. A Boston UNITARIAN, 
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‘Dear Brotuer Dovtuir: 

Your last issue was gladly received and 
read with unspeakable pleasure and 
tenderness. My loneliness and grief in 
the recent loss of an excellent wife, has 
put to test the value of onr faith in the 
dear Redeemer and His Gospel. Oh, 
what tongue or pen can tell the worth 
and blessedness of Him who hath 
brought “life and immortality to light!” 

“Brst Worps,” indeed I found {in 
your humble and valiant little sheet, 
“Out of Darkness into Light,” led me 

- to the fountain of Him who hath said, as 
none other can, “I am the reserrection 
and the life.’ Enough—-Let us cease all 
uselessness controversy and urge our 
faith of “Liberty, Holiness and Love;” 


and yet we must stand up for the ‘‘truth 
as itis in Jesus.” Heis our “Lord and 
Master,” and “no other name is given by 
which we can be saved.” 

Tam glad that I findin your columns 
a welcome to the bold and aggressive 
work needed in the cause of prohibition. 
Tt is the sequel of Abolitionism. History 
is repeating itself. The battle of 
humanity—the reformatory power of the 
sermon on the Mount, 1s our work for 
the hour, and hence 1 feel that as Uni- 
tarians, we must enter upon the Chris- 
tian work that the Father and Son has 
given us todo. How much we need a 
revival of “days of auld lang-syne,” when 
conference and prayer meetings were 
worth more than jolity and feasting. 

G. W. 8. 


DR. SAMUEL DAVIDSON, OF LONDON, 
ENG. 


From an interesting private letter from 
a new subscriber who says he is “between 
70 and 80 years old” we take the follow- 
ing extracts. 

Dr. Davidson, to whom our correspond- 
ent refers, is the author of valuable 
works, and is regarded by scholars of 
different sects as eminently reliable in 
matters of Biblical hisiory and criticism. 


Jan. 5, 1888. 

Dear Ep, O. B. W.—For four years I 
have been corresponding with Samuel 
Davidson, D. D., Li. D., of London, 
England. I have sent him many samples 
of all the Orthodox and Liberal and Ag- 
nostic publications of this country. Dayid- 
son has a wide reputation for being tke 
most eminent Biblical scholar in Eng- 
land. I have 6000 pages of his works 
on Theological and Biblical subjects. I 
see a statement in a Chicago daily that 
he stands as one of the foremost scholars 
of the Protestant world. For a long 
time he was Professor of Hebrew and 
Biblical literature in the Independent 
Orthodox College at Manchester, Eng- 
land. A thorongh knowledge of Hebrew 
fixed him. He could no longer believe 
in infallible inspiration and all tho words 
of the Old Jewish Records—and so he 
resigned. He is now 80 years of age. 
T should judge by reading his letters and 
books, Ke was # censervative English 
Unitarian. 

Dr, Davidson once in one of his letters 
said to me: “The Index, Editor Mr. 
Underwood, is edited with marked abil- 
ity;’ but he added: “i have no sympathy 
with its Agnosticism.” 

These ultra Western Unitarians aie 
perfectly soaked through and through 
with Underwood and the JIJndezx., 
They have read it for years until they 
are in full sympathy with Agnostics. 


—s 


A ROOM IN LONDON. 


BY REY. J. S. THOMPSON. 


[ A year ago last July this poem was written to 
his wife, lately deceased, when the author was in 
a London hotel. ] 


It’s ten o'clock, it’s raining fast, 
In mighty London city. 
Ym thinking in my lonely recom 
That I deserve some pity. 
My tallow dip is nearly gone 
Into the world of vision, 
Its dying flame now seems to say: 
“T have discharged my mission.” 
I hear the sounds of hoof and wheels, 
Much rambling and much yelling, 
The beggar’s song, the minstrel’s ery, 


Of want and woe ail telling. 
The struggling light of faithful lamps 
Smiles out on haggard faces, 
Whereon the cares and sins of life 
Have made their ugly traces. 
I seo the black and dirty Thames, 
Whose waves hint self-destruction 
To sinning souls that ne’er could learn 
The art of self-construction, 

And in my room the pictures bleak 
Are preaching sad reflection. 

They’re old, and crude, and quite passee, 
And fill me with dejection. 

And who have slept on this old bed? 
That is an awful question. 

Its tales are dark. Of death and ghosts 
Its creaks give forth suggestion. 

Some villain’s face was in this glass. 
Some saint breathed here petitions. 

Some one, recalling his past faults, 
Sighed forth his soul’s contritions. 

A weeping Wife sat on this chair 
Beside her husband dying. 

Ah me! What more? I dare not guess, 
Some ghost is near me crying. 

I would not pull that old bell-rope 
For all this world’s possessions; 

For troops of ghosts would come to me 
In long and quick processions. 

Why should I fear? I’m innocent, 
And that’s the best protection 

In heaven or earth, in death or hell, 
Or in the resurrection. 

Lhate the room. Ill not stay here,— 
My very heart it sickens, 

I could its tragic tales unfold 
Were I a Charlie Dickens. 

Three thousand miles beyond the sea 
A heart of faith and duty 

Adorns my home with love and smiles, 
With grace, and truth, and beauty. 

That heart is strong. I feel its pulls. 
That is no senseless notion; 

For love can send its messages 
Across the stormy ocean, 

And touch and draw the soul it owns 
With cords divine and tender; 

Nor time, nor sea, nor night nor death, 
Can make love’s grip surrender. 
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MOTTO: “Inessentials, Unity; in non-essen- 
tials, Liberty, in all things, Charity.” 


A Unitarian or ree Christian 
Missronary PAPER FoR ALL CLASSES. 


While this paper Stamds for fair play 
to all sects, parties and persons who honestly 
seek to speak the truth ‘with malice toward none 
and charity for all,’ it, nevertheless, earnestly 
advocates the simple, pure, and progressive 


RELIGION OF JESUS CHRIST, 


independent of so-called “‘orthodox”’ creeds, and 


WITH NO UNCERTAIN SOUND. 


It would gladly help 
endeavor 
‘“T’o build the Universal Church 


Lofty as in the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man.” 


in the glorious 


It seeks to give 


THE BEST, BRIEFLY AND TO THE POINT. 


It has an 
ABLE CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS. 
Single copy, one year, = = y = $ 1.00 
One Hundred (100) copies to one address, _ 50.00 
Se-AGENTS WANTED. Sample copies free. 
J.L, DOUTHIT, Editor and Publisher, 
Shelbyville, Illinois, 
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REY. J. T. SUNDERLAND 
N EADVILLE THHOLOGICAL SCHOOL. Ann Arbor, Mich, 


Unitarian; educates for the Christian Ministry; 
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MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SANITARIUM, BATTLE GREEK, MICH, 
This institution has for eighteen years enjoyed an increasing patronage from all parts of the United 

States and Canada, during which time more than 10,000 patients have enjoyed the benefits of its uhri- 


valed facilities for the treatment of all forms of Chronic Diseases, including special treatment for the Eye, 
; : ; ; : 
Ear, Throat and Lungs, together with diseases peculiar to each sex. 


EVERY REMEDIAL AGENT OF KNOWN VALUE IS EMPLOYED. 


The managers have spared no expense to perfect the appliances of the Establishment to the highest 
degree, and regardless of cost; anda personal acquaintance with the leading Sanitariums of both this 
country and Europe, enables us to say that nowhere else in the world can the invalid in search of health — 
find so great an assemblage of means and appliances for combating diseases as are found here. 


Physicias—J. H. Knnitoae, M.D., Supt., Kare Linpsay, M.D., W. H. Maxson, M.D., Anna H. Stewart, M.D, 
Address for circulars and information, inclosing stamps. SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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A SEMI-MONTHLY PAPER FOR CHURCH 
AND HOME. 


While frankly advocating that form of | 


Christianity known as Unitarian, this 
paper seeks to emphasize the UNIT 
rather than the ARIAN. It would seek 
union in spirit rather than in letter. 


With Jesus Christ as Leader in morals and re- 
ligion, this paper aims to help in the glorious 
endeavor 


‘To build the Universal Church 
Lofty as in the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man.” 


Pet. G10 
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its usefulaess enough to subscribe 
for it, and so help it along in its 
mission of good will to men, 
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LOOK UP. 


Look up, my soul, not down: 
God’s face will smile, not frown. 
Look out, my heart, not in; 
To doubt Christ were a sin. 
Look, not still behind, 
O troubled mind. 
Forward! Thyself forget; 
Pay thon the debt . 
Of love that thou dost owe 
To all men, friend and foe. 
Trust God whate’er betide; 
Faith, Hope and Love thy guide, 
And Heaven thy sure reward. 
Till then. 
Praise thou the Lord, 
Amen. —H. E. Hale. 


PARAGRAPHS: 


Grand temples are made of small 
stones, and great lives are made 
up of small events. 


Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” 
has been published in eighty-one 
different languages. 


Abbott, editor of 
the Ohristian Union, has been 
chosen temporary pastor of the 
late Henry Ward Beecher’s con- 
eregation. 


Dr. Lyman 


No one is a more dangerous 
enemy to all that is sweet and good 
in human lite than the one “who 
lends to impurity the sanction of 
splendid talents. — We endell Phil- 
lips. 


eee ys the two thousandth 


;consectitive sermon by the Rev. C. 


H. Spurgeon, has been published. 
That a preacher should have issued 
a weekly sermon without inter- 
mission for the long period of 33 
years is a fact unprecedented in the 
literature of any country. But 
what is most wonderful is their 
vitality, Hndowed with this power 
of life, they assimilate everything 
that suits their purpose and use 
it for their one end. Having one 
end—a rather narrow scheme of 
doctrine—there is a sameness in 


the teaching of those 2,000 dis- 


courses, but itis the sameness of 
successive crops of corn—all green 
and growing and waving in God’s 
wind, —not the sameness of so 
many photographic copies of one 
landscape.—The Unitarian Her- 
ald (Hng.) 


Mrs. St. John and Liegee will 
accompany the Governor on his 


trip to the Sandwich Islands. He 
will go to Nova Scotia in June. 


When Theodore Parker was 
married, he entered in his journal 
on his wedding-day the following 
resolutions: “1. Never, except for 
the best of reasons, to oppose my 
wite’s will. 2 To discharge all 
duties for her sake freely. 3. 
Never to scold. 4. Never to look 
cross at her. 5. Never to weary 
her with commands. 6. To pro- 
mote her piety. 7. To bear her 


burdens. 8 ‘To over-look her 
foibles. 9. To save, cherish, and 
forever defend her. 10. To re- 


member her always most affec- 
tionately in my prayers. Thus, 
God willing, we shall be blessed.” 


Cuurcn Uniry.— Whether it 
means only talk or whether it has 
in it a bow of promise; certain it 
is that the attention of Christian 
people is being of late much drawn 
toward more real unity in  Chris- 
tian work. Ever since the Epis co- 

pal Bishops put forth a sort of 
piallouge of Christendom, the dis- 
eussion of a basis of unity has 
been kept up until a considerable 
conviction in favor of unity has 

een awakened. The successful 
meeting of the Evangelical Alliance 
has much strengthened the bond 
of union and raised a hope of better 
times. 

- We certainly hope. and pray for 
them, but we hope they will be 
the fruit of a spiritual melting and 
fusing rather than tinkering of 
ereeds.—American. 


A Trinitarian Confession. 

And what says the Editor of the 
Christian Union concerning the 
Trinity? He says this:—“The 
doctrine of the Trinity 7s not in 
the Bible; itis deduced from the 
Bible. In this respect it does not 
differ from most of the doctrines 
as formulated in our Christian 
creeds. The Bible isnot atreatise 
on theology.” What a confession 
we have here—that “most of the 
doctrines” formulated in Christian 
creeds are “not in the Bible.” 
Unitarians can state every doc- 
trine they hold in the very words 
of the Bible. 


oa 
= 
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(ur Young Polke. | 


CHILDREN’S WORSHIP, 


BY REV. F. H. HEDGE, D. D. 


[From the German of Gerok.] 
The church bells are ringing and knelling, 


And telling the people to come; 
The parents have left, with their dwell- 


ing, 
Three golden-haired children at home. 


The wide-awake, busy, wee bodies, 
Too young to be taken abroad 

To where the great temple of God is, 
Play theirs is the house of God. 


Fach holds in his lap a volume,—- 
They are holding it upside down,— 

The little rogues try to look solemn, 
And straightway begin to intone. 


Of singing they’ve no true idea, 
Each sings a tune of his own, 

Sing on, ye dear babes, never fear! 
Even so shall ye reach the throne. 


Your angels, the holy, ye ducklings, 
Sing to the J’ather always; 
From the mouths of babes and of suck- 
lings, 
He hath ordained himself praise. 


Sing on! From the garden out yonder 

There comes a response to your play; 
The little birds hear you with wonder, 

And, emulous, set up their lay. 

Sing on! Ye believe in your singing; 

The Saviour asks faith, nothing more; 
Hearts without guile ye are bringing, 

Like doves that heavenward soar. 

Sing on! Do we elders sing better? 

We read and we understand, 

But often, though skilled in the letter, 

We invert the book in our hand, 

We sing by learned invention, 

According to notes and seales; P 
But, what with our wrath and contention, 

Too often the harmony fails. 

Sing on! What are earth’s trained voices, 

The loftiest notes that we raise, — 
What are they but infantile noises, 

As heard by the “Ancient of Days?” 

Not Trustworthy. 

One afternoon a gentleman was 
shown into Mr. Lamayr’s libary. 

“Mr. Lamar,” asked the visitor, 
“do you know a lad by the name of 
Gregory Bassett?” 
“I guess so,” replied Mr, Lamar, 
with asmile. “There is the young 
man,” he added, nodding toward 
Gregory. 

The latter was a boy aged about 
fourteen. He was drawing a map 
at the wide table near the window. 

“A bright boy, I should judge,” 
commented the visitor, looking 
over the top of his glasses. “He 
applied for a clerkship in my mill, 
and referred me to you. His let- 
ter of application shows that he is 
a good penman, How is he at 
figures?” 

“Rapid and correct,” was the re- 
ply, 


ou 


“That's good. Honest, is he?” 
“Oh, yes,” answered Mr. Lamar. 

“The work is not hard,’ and he 
will be rapidly promoted should 
he deserve it. Oh! one question 
more Mr. Lamar; is the boy trust- 
worthy?” 

“I regret to say that he is not,” 
was the graye reply. 

“Eh!” cried the visitor. 
I don’t want him.” 

That ended the interview. 

“O uncle!” cried Gregory, burst- 
ing into tears. 

He had set his heart upon ob- 
taining the situation, and was very 
much disappointed over the result. 

“Gregory, I could not deceive 
the gentleman,” Mr. Lamar said, 
in a low tone, more regretful than 
stern. “You are not trustworthy, 
and it is a serious failing; nay, a 
fault, rather. Three instances oc- 
eurred, within as many weeks, 
which sorely tried my patience, 
and cost me loss of time and 
money.” 

Mr. Lamar’s tone changed -into 
one of reproach, and his face was 
dark with displeasure. 

“I gave you some money to de- 
posit in bank,” he resumed. “You 
loitered until the bank was closed 
and my note went to protest. One 
evening IL told you to close the 
gate at the barn. You neglected 
todo so. The colt got out through 
the night, fell into a quarry, and 
broke its leg. I had to shoot the 
pretty thing, to put and en to its 
suffering.” 

Gregory lifted his hands ina 
humilitated way. 

“Next I gave you a letter to mail. 
You loitered to watch a man with 
a tame bear. ‘The nine o'clock 
mail will do, ‘you thought. But it 
didn’t, being a way mail, and not a 
through mail. On the following 
day I went fifty miles to keep the 
appointment [ had made. The 
gentleman was not there to meet 
me, because he had not received 
my letter. I lost my time, and 
missed all the benefit of what 
would have been to me a very 
profitable transaction. It is not 
too late for you to reform; and 
unless you do reform, your life 
will prove a failure.” 

The lesson was not lost upon 
Gregory. He succeeded in getting 
rid of his heedless ways, and be- 
came prompt, precise, trustworthy. 
—Penn. School Journal. 


“Then 


President Cleveland has partial- 


ly promised to visit Florida in’ 


March, and the hotel men are “one 
vast substantial smile.” 


CHRIST WITH US. 


“Or else believe me for the works’ own 
sake.” 
Dear Lord, even now thy works we daily 
see 
Greater, more numerous, than in Galilee 
Or far Judea. While kind watchers 
make 
Their dying pillows soft for those who 
wake 
In pain; while little children laugh in 
lee, 
Snatched from the evil streets; while 
purity 
Receives the lost; while kind physicians 
take 
The helpless idiot and soothe away 
His evil spirits; while the blind are 
taught 
To see, the dumb to speak, why need we 


pray 
With longings sad for greater faith in 
aught 
Thou didst of old? 
lieves ; 
Shall also do as I, and greater works 
than these.” 


“He who on me be- 


—Christian Leader. 


A United Christendom. 


The following is the concluding - 


paragraph in Dr. James Freeman 
Clarke’s article, “Why I am not a 
Free Religionist” in the North 
American Review, for October, 
1887: 

When the Christian world real- 
ly takes Jessus Himself as its 
leader, instead of building its faith 
on opinions about Him, we may 
anticipate the arrival of that union 
which He foresaw and foretold 
—‘As Thou, Father, art in Me, 
and Lin Thee, that they also may 


be one of Us, that the world may | 


believe that Thou hast sent Me.” 
Then Christians, ceasing. from 
party strife and sectarian dissen- 
sion, will unite in one mighty ef- 
fort to cure the evils of humanity 
and redress its wrongs. 
a united Christendom, what mis- 
eries could remain wunrelieved? 
War, that criminal absurdity, that 
monstrous anachronism, must at 
last be abolished. Pauperism, 
vice, and crime, though continuing 
in sporadic forms, would cease to 
exist as a part of the permanentin- 
stitutions of civilization. A truly 
Catholic Church, united under 


the Master, would lead all humani- | 


ty up toa higher plane. * * 
According to the law of evolu- 
tion, this is what we have a right 
to expect. If we follow the lines 
of historic development, not being 
cheated into extreme individualism, 
if we maintain the continuity of 
human progress, this vast result 
must finally arrive. For such 
reasons I prefer to remain in the 
communion of the Christian body, 
doing what I may to assist its up- 
ward movement. For such 


Before © 


reasons, I a 
gionist. 


For Our Best Words. ; 
- An Instance of Liberalism. 
BY MRS. L. A. HASKELL. 


On a tongue of land running out 
into the lonely lake of Constance 
in the very heart of Europe, is the 
ancient town of Romanshorn, con- 
taining but little to rouse the in- 

terest of the average tourist. In 
form, its harbor resembles the 
widespreading horns of the Ro- 
man cattle, from which circum- 
stance it derives its name. Itisa 
quiet, sleepy bit of a town, its only 
activity, apparently, being a milk- 
preserving establishment, which 
gives occupation and support to a 
large proportion of its inhabitants. 
On an elevation of land, lying near 
the tip of one horn, stands an an- 
cient castle, which has been re- 
newed and remodelled, without 
changing the original plan to any 
great extent, but introducing such 
modern improvements, as make it 
a model home for a family of the 
present time. It will readily be 
imagined, that the view from this 
point is unsurpassingly lovely. 
Steamers may be seen flying on 
the blue waters of the lake, going 
from port to port, and from shore 
to shore, while on either side, 
fruitful vineyards, orchards and 
gardens, with here and there pleas- 
ant villages, and handsome villas 
combine loveliness and picturesque- 
ness. 

Within a stone’s throw of the 
castle, is the one small church of 
the town, a mere bird’s nest of a 
church, not wholly old, nor wholly 
new, seeming to unite the past 
with the present, simple and un- 
pretending in style, and, interest- 

ing only, as exhibiting through its 
modes of worship, a liberality of 
spirit, quite unusual. The build- 
ing is used by Catholics and Prot- 
estants alike. The priest with 
his deyout flock occupy the little 
edifice during the morning hours, 
and worship the Lord according 
to their ceremonial, with incense 
and burning candles. For the 
afternoon service, as much of the 
paraphernalia of the altar is re- 
moved, as is inconsistent for the 
- different form of service, and the 
Protestant pastor and people as- 
semble, to worship in accordance 
with the light by which they are 
iUlumined. The greatest friendli- 
ness exists between the two shep- 
herds, which extends to the flocks 
also, and all dwell together in 
unity of spirit, helpful in sickness, 


lief. It is no unusual occurrence 
for Catholics and Protestants alike 
to be present at the other’s ser- 
vice. 

‘Could one help thinking that, 
but a short bird’s flight from this 
spot, occurred one of those trag- 
edies in the world’s history, that 
even now fills one’s heart with 
horror, but to remember. The 
cathedral spire at Constance, that 
makes so lovely a picture in the 
blue heavéns, suggests the spot 
within the sacred walls of the 
building, where stood John Huss, 
when he received the sentence of 
burning at the stake, for daring to 
depart from the popular belief. 
And here, almost within its shad- 
ow, for more than one hundred 
years, had Catholics and Protest- 
ants been living together, like 
brethren of one great family. 

The churchyard is divided by a 
broad walk, on one side of which, 
sleep the Catholic dead, the ground 
above them white with amaran- 
thine flowers; while on the other 
side, the Protestant graves are 
similarly white, with another var- 
iety of the same family of plants. 

The campanile connected with 
the little chnrch has withstood the 
storms of the physical and political 
world, for upwards of four cen- 
turies, and is still staunch and 
strong. Within its tower swings 
the only bell of the village, ringing 
out its cheerful music in times of 
rejoicing, for Protestant and Cath- 
olic alike, as well as sounding its 
mournful tones, when they lay 
their loved ones down in their last 
sleep. 

ALTON, ILL. 


Jenny Lind. 


The Christian Life (London), 
pays the following beautiful tribute 
to the memory of “The Swedish 
Nightingale:” 

‘She is dead: the sweet singer 
who charmed so many of us when 
we were young. Silent now, at 
leagth finally silent, is the voice 
which those who once heard can 
neyer forget. And along with the 
triumphs of the artiste will be re- 
membered, whenever the name of 
Jenny Lind is mentioned in future 
years, the excellences of the true 
woman. She may rightly be said 
to have lived a melodious life. 
Sincere, natural, pure and tender 
in her heart and home, she en- 
nobled as well as adorned her pro- 
fession, endearing herself by her 


virtues to those who were enrap- 
tured by her gifts. 

It was a very characteristic trait 
that she refused, when off the stage, 
the extraneous artifices of the ac- 
tress’s make-up, preferring in the 
concert room to be her own natur- 
al selfi—the simple Jenny Lind. 
Unspoilt by applause, she showed 
herself, in the sunshine of her 
marvellous eclat, as in the grace- 
ful quiet of her retirement, always 
gentle, always good. With her 
warmth and kindness of heart will 
be associated, as a permanent 
memorial of her benevolent deeds, 
the institution for poor sick chil- 
dren at Norwich, which she aided 
—nay, practically founded—by 
the donation of her wealth of song. 
And the mention of Norwich re- 
minds us that good Bishop Stan- 
ley, in those days, invited Jenny 
Lind to stay at his palace, and 
honored himself quite as much as 
his guest by doing so. 

It is well to own our thankful 
appreciation of beautiful and 
healthful characters, both while 
they live and as they pass away. 
For this reason we offer these. few 
words of cordial tribute to the fair 
memory of Jenny Lind. She de- 
serves to dwell in our thoughts as 
an example of genuine and faith- 
ful womanhood; and the song of 
her life, though she is gone, yet 
survives, and will ring sweetly in 
the ears of generations to come. 


Better Humor. 


St. John said in his Concord 
(Mass.) speech: Our opponents 
are getting in better humor. I 
have not been burnt in effigy since 
the 3rd day of July, when I was 
burnt at Madison, Wisconsin. 
They used to burn me every day; 
then twice a week; then in quarter- 
ly installments; then half yearly 
installments; and now they are 
becoming annual. It is all right; 
it does not worry me abit. Dur- 
ing all this time I think I have 
never uttered an unkind word 
against any one, and I do not in- 
tend to either. We do not have 
to do it to uphold our cause. 


eS 
ONE GOOD OF THE W., C. T: U.{ 


At an informal meeting of the late I- 
linois State Convention of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, the ques- 
tion was asked, “What good has the W. 
©. T. U. done you?” Several ladies, of 
different churches, in answer, said that 
the good it had done them was, it had 
taught them that there were good, earn- 
est, Christian workers in all churches, 
whereas they used to think all the good 
people were in their own church. 


Se es ise —. 
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PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY. 


JASPER L. DOUTHIT, Epiror. 


“A PurER Christianity, however slowly, is to 
sake the place of that which bears butits name. 
Sannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome. Let our lives re- 
veal its beauty and its power.”—William Ellery 
Channing. 

‘‘Heaven’s gate is shut to him who comes alone 
Save thou a soul and it shall save thine own.” 
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The Fate of a “Liberal” Church. 


There were probably as many 
of them—men, women and child- 
ren—as there were in the Church at 
Antioch, where the disciples were 
first called Christians. They call- 
ed themselves Unitarians, and they 
were clever people, not in danger 
of zeal above knowledge. With 
the earnest Christian faith of the 
early disciples, they might have 
become missionaries to the whole 
state. But first they concluded 
to do without Sunday School ex- 
cept in the pleasant season when 
it was.easy. Then they concluded 
to do without preaching bécause 
times were hard and they must cut 
off expenses, They worked hard 
in stores and shops and on farms 
all week, and spent Sundays rid- 
ing, visiting, and gossiping and 
dining with their neighbors and 
reading the “great religious 
dailies’—secular newspapers. The 
women worked harder on Sundays, 
cooking for guests, than if they 
had fixed up all the children and 
gone to Church and Sunday 
School; and of week day nights 
the young folks must have society, 
and so they go to parties, clubs 
and to meetings of other churches, 
whose doctrines their parents don’t 
believe and of which they are in 
the habit of speaking lightly or in- 
differently. 

There is enough spent for tobac- 
co and other such “necessities” in 
that “liberal” society to support a 


lively Church and Sunday School, 


of there was first a willing mind. 
Time goes on. 


casional evangelist of another 


faith or a prospecting “liberal” | 


comes around and preaches in the 


OUR BEST WORDS. 


There is an oc-| 


vacant church; and the people “go 
and hear him, and then talk to 
each other of what they like and 
what they don’t like about the 
“new preacher.” They want a 
number one preacher or none at 
all. They are a “cultured” class. 

“Time goeson. Years pass. The 
children of those “liberal,” “cul- 
tured” parents have grown up, 
fallen in love with members of 
other churches, or with outsiders, 
pagan it may be, and married. — 

Result: The place that knew 
that “liberal” congregation now 
knows it no more forever. In 
other words the church is dead— 
“dead as a door nail,”—and the 
meeting house is sold to an “ortho- 
dox” church, or use for a ware 
room or town hall. The children 
that might have been the faithful 
supporters of the faith the parents 
professed to believe, and that they 
themselves believe more than what 
they now profess, are either mem- 
bers of “orthodox” churches, or 
they are pagans and scoffers at all 
religion—Ishmaelites. 

Reader, do you recognize the 
picture or see any tendency that 
way in yourself or the “religious” 
society in which you move? 


A Railroad Strike for Christian 
Unity, 

From areportin the Christian 
Union of a recent meeting of the 
Congregational Club we clip the 
following: 

“Mr. Charles I. Colby, Presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Central 
Railroad, made an address which 
was not only pointed, but at times 
marvelously elequent. He began 
by saying that he was not a Con- 
gregationalist, but that denomina- 
tianal walls were no longer so 
high as they used to be, and that 
he believed in levelling them down. 
He told how in Milwaukee the 
people on the best streets had torn 
down the fences and marked the 
borders of their lawns only by 
flowers. The churches ought to 
do the same. There was one 
branch of church work in which 
this is already being done. The 
Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion has a horticultural department 
which is engaged in planting these 
flowers. [Applause.] It was of 


i 


ciation that he wished to speak, — 
“The churches do not reach the © 
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anch ‘of th: 
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railroad men. Yet these railroad 
hands are fast becoming a large 
fraction of our population. 

“The railroad branches of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion had come to take care of this 
class, and they were doing it. 
There are now seventy of these 
branches, with ten thousand mem- . 
bers, sixty reading-rooms or par- 
lors, and fifteen gymnasiums. 
Their working committees include 
over a thousand men. They work 
for the men in every possible way, 
and their work had proved success- 
ful. Asan evidence of it is the 
fact that last year the railroad 
corporations had given $60,000 to 
aid in the carrying on of this work, 
and they were unanimous in con- 
sidering it the best expenditure 
they made. They were getting 
more faithful, sober, clear-headed 
service than they had ever known ~ 
before.” r 


GREETINGS FROM THE 
ISLE.” 


Darn BRoturr DovutTHit: 


‘EMERALD 


* 


“A bright New Year to you and to 


your paper! I see by a recent issue that 
you have found out that your motto (In 
things essential etc.”) is not by St. 
Augustine. But neither is it by Riehard 
Baxter. Give it fairly to t true. 
author, Rupert Melden. Now, don’t for- 
get this. I told you once before; and 
‘tis a good name to remember, RupERT 
Meupin. Write it in gold.” 
Faithfully yours, __ 
Aumx, GORDON. 


9 Uppar Crescent, Brnrast, [REDAND, 


Jan. 3, 1888, : 


We heartily reciprocate our scholarly 
brother’s greeting and stand corrected 
by him as to the authorship of our 
motto.—Hp. O. B. W. j 

a a 
VERY AMIABLE, 

In a notice of the Uniturian for Jan- 
uary, Unity says editorially :— 
_ “Tn workmanship, in its news, and in 
its inclusive and pacific spirit, it is all 
commendable, and we congratulate 
Brother Sunderland on the improvement 
and bid the Unitarian “good speed” on 
its mission,” a ‘ 

The Religio-Philosophieal Journal, 
the able and genial Spiritualist weekly, 
of Chicago, says: i 

“The Unitarian, a monthly magazine 
established two years ago by Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland to “fill a long felt want” not 


supplied by our amiable little contem- 


porary Unity has proven a greater suc- 
cess than its friends anticipated.” 


And then the Journal goes on in a half 
column editorial to take Brother Sunder- 


land to task for what it regards ashis  _ 


“chronic fear of Spiritualism.” 
However amiable and honest editors 


may be, they cannot suit everybody; and 
they may sometimes seem to others tobe 


too amiable to be bravely true. 
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: “a "| Lenisa M. Alcott says: “Father fails | Society of our body has had an eye up- — 


Whatever else our. Protestant and 
Roman Catholic subscribers fail to read, 
they must not fail to read the “Instance 
of Liberalism,” so well told in this num- 
ber by a dear friend of our family for 
twenty-five years pasta friend in whose 
home we first read a Unitarian weekly 
paper. 


Te obviate misapprehension on the part 
of any, it should be more generally known 
that the “Illinois Conference of Unit- 
arians and Other Independent Societies” 
is not adistinctly avowed Christian organ- 
ization. Its basis of organization is 
entirely Free Religious, as was clearly 
shown in Our Best Worps for February 
18, 1886, 


The new Unitarian church organized 
in Toledo, Ohio, under the ministry of 
Rev. A. G. Jennings is called the “Church 
of Our Father.” It is recognized as be- 
ing in fellowship with the Unitarian 
churches of America. Its object is the 
maintainance of religious worship or the 
study and practice of pure Christianity 
—tTLove to God and Love to Man. 


A letter from one of the Professors at 
Meadville Theological Schoolsays: “We 
are plodding along on the old paths, with 
little in the way of novelty, excepting 
the opportunity to study an unusual 
number of new phases of character and 
bearing in our increased number of 

students. Two successive years of such 
increase seem to indicate the probability 
of a permanent enlargement of the work 
of the institution.” 


The envelope system of finance has 
proved very successful ia raising money 
in many of our churches. We hear of 
none that have adopted it who have gone 
-back to old methods. Many persons will 
readily pledge ten cents or a dollar a 
week for a year, who would not think of 
promising half thet amount in a yearly 
subseription. We rather admire the 
plan for support of church services 
adopted by our Baptist friends of this 
place. Therefore we have printed it in 

this issue on page 7. 


We find on re-examining the pamphlet 
containing James H. West’s sermon “The 
Work of a True Church,” that it was not 
given as the dedication sermon of All 
Soul’s Church Chicago, as we intimated 
in alate Hxtra. But it was given on the 
occasion of the triple meeting of the ded- 
ication of All Souls’ Church, the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of Unitarianism inthe West 
andthe Annual Illinois Conference. Tt 
was first printed in the Index of Nov, 
95,1886. Atthat time Mr. West seems 
to haye included himself among Unitar- 

jans. 


“Dues not Donations’ is one of the 
chapters of a new book called “Parish 
Problems,” edited by Washington Glad- 
den. Jt is a fact that pastors are some- 
times deprived of their just dues by 
“donations.” It is one way to get a re- 
putation for generosity, to make a dona- 
tion party to ‘‘the dear pastor” and get 
up a gift to. “our minister’s wife” while 
at the same time the regular salary is 
shamefully neglected and subscription 
dues remain unpaid. his is one of the 
parish problems to be studied in the in- 
terest of common honesty. Moral: Be 
honest as well as generous. 


slowly. He no longer goes out, sleeps 


much of the time, and takes less interest: 


in things about him. But he still likes 


his books at hand, and enjoys seeing a 


friend now and then. The twilight is 
closing gently in, and he may fall asleep 
at any moment.” 


Waar We Meant:—If anyone sup- 
poses that we propose to change or mod- 
ify the position Our Bast Worps has 
taken in the vital question now at stake 
in the denomination, that one is mistaken. 
In announcing our plan for the year we 
simply meant that we should not fill the 
regular number with controversial ar- 
ticles to the exclusion of more general 
interest in the main line of our common 
Unitarian Christianity. 


A HIGH COMMENDATION. 


In a recent very kind private letter to 
the Editor of this paper, the venerated 
Dr, A. PB. Peabody, for many years be- 
loved chaplain of Harvard University, 
says of Our Brest Worps: 

“T feel sure that if a religious news- 
paper has its due placa in evangelization, 
your paper holds that place.” 

This is buta sample of many encour- 
aging words we have received since the 
begining of the year from distinguished 
representative Unitarians. 


“TY AM NOT A‘UNITARIAN.’ ” 


In simple justice to all concerned, we 
hereby most respecifully suggest that 
our Unitarian contemporaries copy the 
followimg frank declaration. Fair play 
and a clear understanding can hurt no 
good conscience. 

“T am nota Unitarian and have vo 
use for or right tothe word. I do not 
speak for the Western Conferenco: I can 
speak for myself only. Yet 1 may say, 
as I said to Mr: Gannett when he was at 
my house in Geneva, in December of 
1885, and asi have said also to Mr. Hf- 
finger, “The name belonges of right 
to the conservative party which is 
fighting for it—let them have it.” I 
am not a Unitarian, I repeat, and I 
would hke to have it so understood, 
ones for ali.”—Rev. J. H. West, in a let- 
ter to the Hditor of Our Best Words 
printed in the issue for Dec. 15, 1887. 

> 

A VISIT FROM A UNITARIAN BISHOP. 

For a whole year or more we had been 
in the wilderness, in a sense, as a reed 
shaken by the wind. During that time, 
although we had faced thousands of peo- 
ple, wo had not looked once upon the 
face of a minister of our Unitarian house- 
hold. The fact is we are way down near 
the borders of “Heypt,” ont of direct 
line of the “boom out west’ from New 
England. Most travelers west from 
Boston, especially Unitarians, strike 
straight for Chicago, nearly two hun- 
dred miles North of Shelbyville. The 
nearest Unitarian Church on the North 
is at Bloomington, seventy-five miles 
distant as the crow flies, and further by 
rail; and the nearest one South is at New 
Orleans, about ‘as far away as Boston. 


Most of our “societies” are.north and | 


northwest of here, and hence it is easy 
for prospectors and inspectors of our 
{srael to leave this out-of-the-way mis- 
sion out of the program of visitation. 


However, we have not been neglected or | 


forgotten. Seores of Epistles—more 
than we have ever been able to answer— 


testify of kindly, prayerful and other’ 
Most of all, the 
American Unitarian Association, which | 


sorts of attention. 


onus. But nevertheless we craved a 
human presence—an “incarnate cheer,” 
as one of our western secretaries once 
put it. 

It had been a busy, weary, some- 
what anxious year to us; and, to begin 
the New Year, we were “perplexed, yet 
not unto despair; pursued, yet not for- 
saken; cast, down, yet not destroyed.” 
(2 Cor., 4: 8-9). We had just been say- 
ing to our people, how much relief it 
would be to have a Presiding Elder or 
Bishop come and see us, just as we are, 
and tellus what to do. We were half in- 
clined to almost wish that we could 
honestly be a Methodist or Episcopalian 
pastor or a democratic post master or 
editor of an “official” organ. While we 
were in this weak (wicked?) state of 
mind a Unitarian Bishop did come 
rather unexpectedly and dwell under the 
same roof with us for two days and nights, 
from the 18 to the 20 of January, 1888, 
with the weather ten degrees below zero, 
part of the time. The visit was between 
two Sundays—-the Sunday after serving 
in the church of Messiah, St. Louis, for 
Brother Snyder and before serving in 
the church of Unity, same city, for Broth- 
er Learned. Rey, George Batchelor is 
the most of a Bishop we haye had here 
for a long time; at least he answered 
that purpose to this parish, though he 
declines the name or office in any dicta- 
torial sense. We mean he answered the 
purpose of a wise and brotherly adviser 
and overseer of evangelical (we use the 
word in the New Testament sense) inter- 
ests. His mission was as comprehensive 
and emphatically Christian as the object 
for which the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was organized over fifty years 
ago—a mission to help build up the 
Kingdom of God through the pure re- 
ligion of Jessus Christ. . Mr. Batchelor 
came as the western agent of the above 
association. 

“We held sweet counsel together by 
the way,” and without any public an- 
nouncement of his presence, he dropped 
quietly into two little gatherings—one 
of them five miles in the country among 
the farmers, and the other our weekly 
prayer meeting. In this last he spoke 
modestly and simply some tender and 
beautiful words that our young folks 
will always remember; and then after 
a personal conference on practical church 
affairs with a few of the Elders of the 
First Congregational Church in Shelby- 
ville, he departed, leaving all who were 
so fortunate as to meet him lifted and 
strengthened to do better work for the 
Master, if possible, than ever before. 

We are decidedly in favor of a Bishop, 
and hereby move that the A. U. A., ap- 
point and keep one constantly in the 
western field. We need the visit of such 
a spiritual adviser every three months. 


Our neighbor, Unity, of January 14, 
1888, speaks kindly of our western 
Bishop as follows; 

“Brother Batchelor, after spending his 
holidays at home, in Massachusetts, is 
among us again, and will continue his 
tour of inspection among the churches 
of the west. He expects it will take till 
vacation time to get around. He was 
cordially greeted by the worshipers at 
All Souls last Sunday morning, and he 
oceupied a seat.on the platform with the 
pastor. His genial face hghts up head- 
quarters with the radiance of Sood-fellow- 
ship. Let him go on until he knows 
western Unitarianism as it is, and be 
able to report it with the ability and fair- 
ness that is his, 
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Representatives of American Uni-| men in the Congregational body, are a 


tarianism. 


REVISED AND ADAPTED FROM A TRACT BY 
REY. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


For the benefit of any who may not 
have had their attention called to the 
great prominence that Unitarians are 
coming to have in the best Literature, 
Scholarship, Thought, Reform, States- 
manship and Religious Teaching of the 
times, a partial list is given below of 
eminent American Unitarians: 


RELIGIOUS TEACHERS: 
William E.Channing, Andrew P. Peabody, 
Theodore Parker, Thomas Hill, 
Ezra Stiles Gannett, Cyrus A. Bartol, 
George R. Noyes, James Freeman Clarke, 
Orville Dewey, William R. Alger, 
Thomas Starr King, Minot J. Savage, 
Henry W. Beilows, Wm. H. Furness, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Brooke Herford, 
Frederick H. Hedge, Robert Collyer, 
A, A, Livermore, A. P, Putnam, 
Samuel J. May. 
POETS: 
Henry W. Longfellow, John G. Whittier, 
William Cullen Bryant, (Unitarian Quaker.) 
James Russell Lowell, Bayard Taylor, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Helen Hunt Jackson. 
HISTORIANS: 
Richard Hildreth, 
John Lothrop Motley, Francis Parkman, 
William H, Prescctt, Jared Sparks. 
LITERARY MEN 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, ‘Thomas W. Higginson, 
Edwin P. Whipple, , Charles Sprague, 
James T. Field, Edward Everett Hale, 
Henry D. Thoreau, George Ripley, 
Bret Harte. 
LITERARY WOMEN: 
Lydia Maria Child, Lucretia Mott, 
Margaret Fuller, (Unitarian Quaker,) 
Loniea May Alcott, Maria Mitchell, 
Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, 
Charlotte Cushman, Susan B, Anthony. 
PHILANTHROPISTS, EDUCATORS AND SCIENTISTS: 
Samuel G. Howe, President C. W. Eliot, 
Abbott Lawrence, (of Harvard University,) 
Peter Cooper, Chancellor Wm. G. Khot 
Dorothea Dix, (of Washington Univ.) 
Joseph Tuckerman, Prof, Ezra Abbot, 
Henry Berg, Nathaniel Bowditch, 
Horace Mann, Louis Agassiz. 
STATESMEN AND PUBLIO MEN: 
President John Adams, Daniel Webster, 
Presid’t John Q. Adame, Josiah Quincy, 
President Fillmore, Charles Sumner, 
President J. A. Garfield, John C. Calhoun, 
President Jefferson, Charles Francis Adams, 
Benjamin Franklin, Goy. John A. Andrew, 
Edward Everett, U. 8. Supreme Judges 
Fisher Ames, Wayne and Miller, 
Harrison Gray Otis, Dorman B, Eaton, 
Judge Joseph Story, _ Judge Geo. W. McCrary, 
George William Curtis, Horace Greeley, 
Rockwood E. Hoar, _ John D. Long, 
George #. Hoar. 


This list does not claim to be absolute- 
ly accurate, yet it is very nearly so. It 
falis below rather than exceeds the truth. 
ladeed, another longer list, of names 
nearly as eminent, could easily be made 
out. 

It would also be easy to make out a 
list nearly or quite as striking of eminent 
Unitarians of England and other foreign 
countries. 

We have not included the names of 
eminent Universalists, though Universal- 
ists are Unitarians, as are Hicksite 
Friends, and most of that large religious 
body inthis country known as “Chris- 
tians.” Tho Progressive Jews are also 
essentially with us, as well as an ever 
increasing number of the more liberal 
thinkers in all the orthodox denomina- 
tions. The Broad Church party in the 
English Church and in the American 
Episcopal Church, and the New Theology 


George Bancroft, 


es 


long way on the road toward Unitarian- 
ism; while the religious teachings of such 
liberal independents as Rey. David 
Swing, Dr. H. W. Thomas and Henry 
Ward Beecher are essentially ours ex- 
cept in name. 

New England is the part of the United 
States where organized Unitarianism 
most prevails. Tke city of Boston has 
29 Unitarian churches. Yet the real in- 
fluence of Unitarianism is nowhere, not 
even in Boston, to be measured by the 
number of churches. Unitarian views 
are spreading in every direction—among 
the educated and thinking classes, among 
the common people, into the orthodox 
bodies. Dean Stanley shortly before he 
died, expressed the conviction that the 
Liberal Theology will be the prevailing 
theology of the twentieth or the twenty- 
first century. 

The American Unitarian Association, 
25 Beacon St., Boston, is the leading or- 
ganization of the denomination in this 
country. Any person desiring informa- 
tion, books or tracts on Unitarian sub- 
jects, can obtain the same by applying 
to that address. 
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THE HALE FAMILY. 


“The Rey. Edward Everett Hale and 
his eifervescent sister, Miss Susan Hale, 
and his daughter, Ellen Hale, an artist, 
all live,” says the Times-Democrat, “at 
the Highlands, so far as the ‘family 
flights’ permit them to live long in any 
place. They are all racy characters. 
Perhaps that adjective will seem some- 
what infelicitous as applied to a clergy- 
man, but itis true. Dr. Hale’s spiritual- 
ity is neither dense nor oppressive. It is 
full of flash and sparkle, as if he believed 
with all his heart that God had made a 
good world and that he intended man to 
enjoy it. Dr. Hale’s energy is wonderful. 
He lives half a dozen lives in one—that 
of the earnest and faithful pastor, the 
keen, versatile author, the helpful citi- 
zen, and the philanthropist to a degree 
that only the accounts of the recording 
angel, I suspect, will ever reveal. Dr. 
Hale is a strong, robust-looking man, 
with full beard, a merry smile, anda 
bright eye, with no trace of the eccles- 
iastic in his appearance or manner. His 
many friends in the South may feel a 
thrill of sympathy for him when [I an- 
nounce that at last Dr. Hale has a real 
‘double’ and whether he will ‘undo’ him 
ornot is a question. This is Edward 
Hverett Hale, Jr., who has just prefixed 
the clerical title to his name, and you 
may imagine that two Revs. Edward 
Hale are slightly confusng, though by 
no means redundant. No one would 
wish to spare either. Miss Susan Hale, 
the sister of the elder clergyman, and co- 
author with him in many of his books, is 
a woman of a wonderfully breezy, racy, 
effervescent individuality. She is a 
great traveller, and has explored Mexico, 
and gone over Europe till she knows it 
all by heart, and endeared herself toa 
perfectly cosmopolitan circle of friends.” 


NITARIAN PAPERS, tracts and othex publi- 

cations will be sent free to any one applying 

to MISS E. A. FREEKBORN, Sec’y Post Office 
Mission, Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo. 


AMONG THE CHURCHES, 

Rey. H. Price Collier, of Hingham, Mass., is 
preaching for a month at St. Cloud, Minn. 

We hear good things of the Church of the Mes- 
siah, New Orleans. Rey. C. A. Allen, pastor. 

J.J. Twist, of Cambridge, Mass., has received 
a call to the First Unitarian Church of Whitman. 

Rey. Edward Everett Hale of Boston preached 
in All Souls’ Church, Washington, D. C., Jan. 
15. 

Seventy-two persons were admitted into the 


Unitarian Church, Oakland, Cal., on New Years 
Sunday. 


Rey, A. G. Jennings of Toledo, Ohio, recently 
exchanged with Mr. Sunderland of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

The reports of the annual meeting at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., tell of prosperous work and are very en- 
couraging. 

The Aid Society of the Unitarian Chureh, 
Bloomington, Il., raised over four hundred dol- 
lars last year. 

Anew Unitarian Church has just been dedicat- 
ed at Tacoma, W. f., by the Revs. G. H. Greer, 
8. ‘I. Eliot and T. L, Eliot. 

The four Unitarian Churches of Chicago haye 
recently held their annual meeting and all re- 
port themselves out of debt. 


We have received an interesting letter from 


Rey. Napoleon Hogeland, Wichita, Kan. Heis — 


doing good earnest work there. 


Rey. C. W. Wendte and Dr, Stebbins made the 
addresses at the laying of the corner stone of the 
new Unitarian Church, San Francisco, Cal. 


Rev. ©. Covell preached his farewell discourse 
at Buda, TL, 


We are glad to learn that no serious result is 
likely to follow the run away accident that hap- 
pened to James Freeman Clarke, of Boston, re- 
cently. 


Rey. Arthur M. Knapp, the representative of © 


the American Unitarian Association, has ar- 
rived in Japan, and his letter ““From Another 


Planet” appears in the Register for January 26. 


Mr. Milsted, of the Church of the Unity, Chi- 
cago, exchanged pulpits recently with Mr. Conk- 
lin, of the Church of the Redeemer, (Universal- 
ist.) Messrs. Utter and Jones exchanged the 
same day. 

The Rey. Charles P. Lombard, of Athol, has 
been unanimously called to become the minister 
of the Unitarian Society in Plymouth, for three 
years, at a salary of $1750.—Boston Saturday 
Hvening Gazette. 

Rey. Kristofer Janson writes to the Secretary 
of the A. U. A.: 


has been three hundred—as many as the hall can 


seat.’ They are doing all they can to complete 


their church building. 


The engagement of the Rey. Pitt Dillingham, 
who has just been called to the Unitarian Church, 
at Buffalo, and Miss Florence Bell, only daughter 
of Dr. James B. Bell, of No, 178 Commonwealth 
avenue, was announced yesterday.—Boston Satur- 
day Eveniug Gazette. 


HE STORY OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND 
BY BROOKE HERFORD. 

The Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone writes in refer« 
ence to this book: ‘SI have examined it with in- 
terest, and I observe with pleasure the kindly 
mannerin which he—the author—seeks to treat 


those from whose opinions he may seriously — 


differ.” 

Price, $1. Will be mailed free on enclosing 
price to the UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY, 25 Beacon 8t., Boston, Mass. 


/ HA'’ UNYTARIANS DO BELIEVE AND 
what they do not believe.—Third edition.— — 


This is a statement by Rev, J. L. Douthit, assist- 
ed by more than one hundred leading Unitarians 
of America. Sent by mail at following rates; 
One copy, 2c., 50 copies, 75c. and 100 copies, $1. 
Address OUR BEST WORDS. Shelbyville, I, 


on January 1. Hereafter his - : 
duties will be as Missionary and State Secretary. — 


“The average attendance at ~~ 
Minneapolis, (Scandinavian Unitarian Church), — 


Bound Together and Saved. 


The late blizzard in the North 
West caused some two hundred 
people to perish; but it developed 
several cases of noble heroism. 
Here is one, related in the Union 
Signal:— 

“Miss Minnie Freeman, a young 
girl in her teens, was teaching in 
a country school house in Nebras- 
_ka, right in the blizzard’s track. 

It struck the school house about 
three o'clock, the first gust tearing 
the door from its hinges; a second 
unroofed the school house, leaving 
the frightened children exposed 
to the elements. To remain there 
was certain death; to reach the 
nearest house seemed equally haz- 
ardous. But the plucky teacher 
determined to attempt it. In her 
drawer was a bal! of strong twine. 
With this she tied the children all 
together, three abreast, except the 
youngest one, whom she took in 
her arms. She then tied the end 
of the cord around her own body, 
and cheering her charge with 
words of encouragement, started 
out in the storm, and brought 
them all safely to the farm house 
three-quarters of a mile distant.” 

Hiven so every teacher may, by 
the power of a heroic Christian 
spirit, bind pupils to her and to 
each other by cords of sympathy 
and love, and so rescue them from 
evils, without and within, more to 
be dreaded than blizzards, that 
can only freeze the body, but have 
no power to chill or kill the soul. 
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The Polar Star, 


The following anecdote is from 
the works of a French author: 

During a beautiful summer’s 
night, on one of the great lakes of 
North America, the master of a 


boat thought that he might take a. 


-few hours’ rest, and entrusted the 
rudder into the hands of his boy, 
a somewhat simple-minded lad, 

“You plainly see that star 
straight before us, do you not?” 
he said to him, pointing to the 
Polar star. 

“Yes; plain enough, indeed.” 

“Well, you have nothing to do 
but tokeepthe boat straight in that 
direction.” 

“T quite understand.” 

The captain fell asleep. The 
boy did the same. The wind 
changed; the boat turned out of 
its course more and more, till at 
last it had made a complete semi- 
circle. The boy awoke; he was 
astonished to see behind his back 
the star which just now had been 

straight before him, but he did not 


the less continue with a firm hand 
to steer the boat towards the south, 
from whence it had first come. 

Two hours after the master, in 
his turn, awoke. He cast one 
glance upon the sky, and another 
upon the boy. 

: Weal stupid! what are you do- 
ing?” 

“Tm still keeping always straight 
before me, as you told me.” 

“Ah, indeed! and the Polar 
star?” 

“Oh, the Polar star! why, we 
have passed that long ago!” 

How many people start for the 
one glorious Star, that rests over 
Christ’s manger, and, gradually 
turning about, in their negligence 
and conceit think they have “pass- 
ed that long ago.” Not so did the 
Wise Men from the East, on 
Christmas Day. 


ADOPTED BY THE SHELBYVILLE BAP- 
TIST CHURCH, NOVEMBER 26, 1885. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


FINANCIAL SYSTEM FOR THE RAISING OF 
Money TO MEET THE EXPENSES OF THE 
CuurcH.—We believe that God’s house 
should be made “An house of prayer for 
all people,” and that it 1s the duty and 
privilege of every child of God to aid in 
the financial support of the Church, in 
the fulfillment of her divine mission; 
and believing that the weekly offering, 
proportionate to income, from every 
member of the church, is the Scriptural 
plan, and therefore the wisest and the 
best— 

Rusouvep: That out of love for Christ 
and in keeping with the spirit of our 
covenant, and in obedience to God’s 
word, we adopt it as our system of 
finance.” 

“Upon the first day of the week let 
every one of you lay by him in store as 
God hath prospered him.”—1 Cor. 16:2. 

“Hyery man according as he purposeth 
in his heart, so let him give; not grudg- 
ingly, or of necessity; for God. loveth a 
cheerful giver.’’—2 Cor. 9:7. 


“REMEMBER THE WORDS OF THE LORD 
JESUS, HOW HE SAID, IT IS MORE BLESS- 
ED TO GIVE THAN TO RECEIVE.” 


In view of the temporal: mercies of my 
God, and especially the spiritual bless- 
ings through Christ and his Church, 
whose constant privileges I enjoy, I 
gratefully recognize his love, and make 
my willing offering for the support of his 
church. 

From January Ist to December 31st, 
188.., I pledge as my weekly offering 
for the support of the Shelbyville Bap- 
tist Church, $.... Cents...., the same 
tobe placed in the basket on the Lord’s 
Day. 


Please return this duly signed, to the 
Treasurer, or place,in the basket, as 
early in the month as possible. . 


FROM THE WINDSOR W. C, T. U: 


Eps. Our Best Worps WEEKLY: 

GENTLEMEN,—I have been instructed 
by our society, at its first meeting of the 
new year, to send you its greetings. 
This Union recognizes the heroic struggle 
you have made, sympathizes with all 
your efforts, pledges you its undivided 
support, urges the continuance of the 
paper, and hopes for larger blessings 
and greater successes. You have its 
prayers. The burden of our paper’s fin- 
ances rests heavily upon its heart and 
mind, and its members are hoping and 
planning for more liberal things. The 
Union expects this week to organize a Y. 
and through it to utilize the younger 
girls and boys as canvassers and Prohi- 
bition club campaign workers. Revs. 
Balch and Williams are in the midst of 
arevival which promises much to us, 
as these men are young men, men 
of progressive ideas, above sect and all 
“isms,” and may lft our temperance 
work with the religious work, out of its 
former rut, that has heretofore bound 
so many of our ‘‘would be” and ‘might 
be” best workers. The Union has a 
Scientific Temperance Petition to circul- 
ate this week,—in behalf of the Blair Bill. 
Remind the Union often of all needs and 
give it plenty to do. 

Once more, “a happy, useful and pro- 
gressive year.” 

Yours for Windsor Union, 
Mrs. Apa MoBerbey, 


Secretary. 
Winpsor, Jan. 11,.’88, 


[In our etforts for Home and Native 
Land, we have done no more than our 
simple duty; and whatever success may 
have attended our endeavors has been 
largely—we had almost said mostly— 
due to the hearty, prayerful sympathy 
and substantial support of the wives, 
mothers and daughters of this county; 
and none have been more ready wit 
timely words and acts than the members 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. The oditors of O. B. W. W. ieel 
encouraged to more earnest effort and to 
edeper consecration in the work, by such 
very kind words as the above. Wedo 
most sincerely reciprocate all the good 
wishes in this New Year’s greeting of the 
ever faithful W, C. T. U. of Windsor. 
May Heaven bless them and all their 
households for 1888! and forever!| 


—-0-- 


T have often been asked, “What of 
the missionaries of the East? Are 
they true? and do they serve their 
Master?” And I have always been 
a swift witness to say—and I say it 
now, solemnly and emphatically— 
that if anywhere on the face of the 
earth there exists a band of devout 
Christian men and women, it is 
these.—General Lew Wallace. 


Stephen A. Douglas, the young 
est son of the great senator, was 
among the recent converts at 
Railroad chapel, this city. He 
joined the society at once, and re- 
joices at haying already been the 
means of conyerting a penitent 
whom he never saw before. The 
two sat beside one another at 
Mr. Douglas’ first communion.— 
Religio-Philosophical Journal. 
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None Earnest Words | 


———— FROM: —— 7 


THOSE WHO SHOULD BE HEARD. 


During the last few months the editor 
of this paper has been receiving a great 
many letters on “the issue,”—a few 
frankly lecturing us for what they con- 
ceived (we must think because they had 
not read O. B. W. carefully and witha 
friendly spirit) to be our bad spirit and 

_ discourtesy, if not dishonesty; and many 
others expressing approval and sympathy 
with our stand and course. Most of 

these letters are private; but we have 

_ the consent of the writers to print ex- 
tracts. The words given below are from 
persons who have, for the most part thus 
far, remained quiet on the subject. (At 
least but one has spoken in Our 
Brest Worps.) But they are persons 
whose character, standing and long ser- 
vice in our body entitle» them a candid 
and respectful hearing. Two of these 
letters quoted are from lay women, two 
from lay men, and the others from in- 
fluential clergymen. They represent 
widely separate sections, and are samples 
of seyeral other letters, not quoted, of 

like import:— 


THE NEW CRUSADE THAT AWAITS UNI= 
TARIANS, 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SHOW OUR COLORS. 


The following is from a prominent lay- 
man, active worker and generous sup- 
porter of one of the leading Unitarian 
churches in New England. 


My Dzar Sir: 

Permit me to express my appreciation 
of the work you are doing, and the un- 
selfish zeal and devotion you bring to it, 
It seems to me that if there are Uni- 
tarians who are’ “not ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ” now is the time for 
them tosay so, I would not magnify the 
issue, but neither would I calmly rest 
in my own self sufficiency while the very 
foundations of Christian faith are beimg 
cut away from under my feet. 

IT confess I am dismayed at the apathy 
_ of dur, Eastern Unitarians, the blind 
credulity which sees in the storm noth- 
ing but a Western squall. 
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ark, the man who had previously mocked 


him—consistent to the last in his jeering 
doubts—gasped, “it wont be much of a 
shower after all.’ Or, to change the 
metaphor, we are mightily concerned 
about the future probation mote in our 
orthodox brother’s eye regardlessof the 
non-Christian beam in our own. 

The hope 1 have of our churches be- 
ing an abiding help towards Christian 
living and Christian usefulness must 
rest largely on the earnest stand that 
you and such as you haye taken. Nay 
more, I should probably have followed 
some others, ere this, into some branch of 
the evangelical church whose theology 
would trouble me much less than lack of 
the Christian name, had it not been for 
the positive affirmations that you and 
others have given us. 4 

I think Mr. Dole in the largeness of 
his heart confounds motives and princi- 
ples. Our ethical friends advocate their 
principles with much missionary zeal 
and fervor. I presume howeyer that Mr. 
Dole would not deny that very many of 
our southern brethren in thelate war were 
conscientiously and earnestly fighting 
for what they conceived to be their coun- 
try’s honor and integrity. But out of 
respect for the honesty of their convic- 
tion, the north did not cease to denounce 
and fight agaist the black evil thing 
the southerners thought right and 
honorable; but grandly fought the good 
fight until the victory was won. 

So now a new crusade awaits us. In 
place of the red cross banner, see unfurl- 
ed the colorless flag of truce, welcoming 
alike in its meaningless peace Jew and 
Gentile, atheist, Christian, Mos- 
lem and Pagan. A motley army surely 
to withstand the fierce assaults of un- 
belief .and sin—one worthy of the great 
Falstaff himself. With hearts loyal to 
our great leader—rallying round his 
divine personality—with firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the right— 
may the soldiers of the Cross, in the spir- 
it of loyal trust and self-surrender that 
dwelt incarnate in the Master, fight on— 
and who can doubt the result. 

With a more homogeneous household 
of faith, such as you are so nobly work- 
ing for, I am convinced we could at- 
tain to much higher heights of religious 
truth, experience and life than are now 
accessible to us. Yours Faithfully, 


Feb. 11, 1888. - 


PEACE WANTED: 
BUT NOT AT THE EXPENSE OF OUR PRE- 
CIOUS FAITH. 


The following is from a noble Chris- 
tian woman who shows her faith by her 
works: 


Dear Mr. Dovrutr: 

Our Bxrst Worps’ strong and brave 
voice is still much needed, and I am glad 
to know it isnot to be hushed for lack of 
friends and means. : 

Tam very glad to learn that “at last” 
proofs have reached you that all those 
classes are beginning to realize the dan- 
gers now besetting our precious faith, 
and trust you will reap a rich reward for 
so fearlessly maintaining it. 

With you I can say most heartily, 
“My own desire is for peace and pleasant 
converse with everyone.” I hate con- 
troversy and all the personalities which 
it engenders. But I could not sit still 
in a house from beneath which the found- 


The story | ation stones were being remoyed, and I 


goes that as Noah went sailing by in the | cannot hold my peace when the holy 


principles underlymg my religious faith 
are assailed. 

Ilike your reply to Mr. Dole’s letter 
very much and I think you did perfectly 
right to give the names of Connor and 
West in proof of your assertion that Ag- 
nostics have already began to usurp 
Christian pulpits. 

With an earnest prayer that “peace and 
good will” may ere leng prevail through- 
out our borders and all men be lifted up 


to Him who died upon the Cross. 
Cordially Yours, 


Jan, 20, 1888, 


TESTIMONY OF A _ UNITARIAN MIS- 
SIONARY:. 


My Dear Mr. Dovtatr: 

Allow me to thank you most heartily 
for the work you have done through 
your paper and Extras during the year 
just passed. It has been simply invalu- 
able to our cause. You have received 
for it much criticism and many sneers. 
But you have reached our people in a 
way that nothing else has done, and you 
have helped to clear the atmosphere 
wonderfully. I am sure that you have 
won the respect of nearly all true Unit- 
arians, and their warm thanks also. And 
you have compelled our mistaken 
brothers to consider carefully their posi- 
tion, until they are less outspoken in 
their attempt to make it seem that Catho- 
lie, Calvinist, Atheist and Materialist are 
all Unitarians. Most Truly Yours, 


Feb. 2, 1888. 


THE FATE OF ONE CHURCH, 
O. B. W. EXTRA GIVES A TRUE DIAGNOSIS, 


The following is from a quiet, thought- 
ful layman in the West, who has never 
spoken in O. B. W. before, but who cer- 
tainly has a full right to speak: 

Dear Eprror O. B. W.: 

I have received sample copies of Our 
Best Worps and the Exrra of date of 
Noy. 15, 1887. I am in hearty accord 
with your position and that of the 
Unitarian, in contrast to the position of 
Unity, which from being a Unitarian 
paper fully committed to the Christian 
tenets or beliefs, has, under some mys- 


‘| terious inflnence, drifted into a position, 


which, if not corrected, has only one out- 
come and termination—theoretical or 
practical Atheism. 

T was one of the original organizers of 
We erected a church building and 
with the assistance of the A. U. A. paid 
for it, and it is now owned by the parish. 
It cost in all The last article in 
the Extra diagnoses our case and illus— 
trates our history exactly. The original 
members have dwindled by death and 
removal toa few, and after the lapse of 
ten years—not without effect in its in- 
fluence in modifying the illiberal ten- 
dencies of other Christian denominations 
—the first indication for a change or de- 
sire for a change in the management be- 
gan to be manifest—about 1878. Person- 
al devotion to a favorite orator and the 
gradual elimination of the praise and 
worship feature and devotional character 
of the organization, became the object 
of those assuming control. We had fine 
literary and scientific productions in 
place of sermons, with little application 
to the daily needs of the worshipping 


| congregation, and ill adapted to fill the 


void in their spiritual natures. Soon the 
style of the music in the gallery was too 


old fashioned and common-place and 
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must be superseded by the introduction 
of music of a more modern and operatic 
character and esthetic (?) tendency, fur- 
nished by persons of little moral char- 
acter and less modesty. Those who had 
for ten years voluntarily given their ser- 
vices gratuitously to sustain the praise 
service, were in this way frozen out, and 
the new era of cold formalism inaugurat- 
ed. The result is as you say—the rhet- 
orie having disappeared for want of sup- 
port—there is no use for an operatic 
choir, and it has long since disappeared 
leaving a few of those who had once 
filled the choir, to go back all disorgan- 
ized to repair the waste places and to 
conduct singing whenever services are 
held. 

Yet such has been the apathy that the 
“Tssue in the West” has hardly made a 
ripple here, and I fear that if a vote were 
taken I should be largely in the minority. 
I declined to join the Western Unitarian 
Association in the hope that the breach 
might be healed,—attended the last Con- 
ference thinking that something would 
be done to mend matters, and came away 
disappointed, From what I saw there, 
Imade up my mind that the apparent 
majority was such by reason of having 
rallied their retainers and supporters to 
enable them to maintain the false posi- 
tion originally taken, and that it was and 
had become a matter of pride or dislike 
to recede in view of the pressure,—and 
that a square back down was not to be 
expected. 

I agree with you that the influence 
of even a suspicion of atheism in 
yur churches is deplorable. In leaving 
the Baptist Church and joining the 
Unitarian fold, I never thought of cutting 
loose from Christian association or join- 
ing a non-Theistic body. 

Truly Yours, 


Noy. 23, 1887. 


¢ 
FROM THE SUBLIME TO THE RIDICU= 
LOUS. 


A TWENTY YEARS’ SET BACK. 
The following 1s from a good woman 


whom we infer does not walk with our} 


c1urches any more—but views the “issue” 
from outside: 


J. L. Dovruit: 

Rey. Srr,—A copy of the little paper 
entitled Our Bust Worps has come to 
my address, Chicago P.O. Where from, 
or by whom sent, I know not, since many 
months have come and gone and find me 
still wn-associated with my old friends, 
“Unitarians.” 

es * * * * * 

[f our erratic “reformers” could haye 
devised a higher form of worship, of 
purer purpose, or a better adaptution of 
principles to conduct, we could be pa- 
tient; but, denominationally, they have 
set us back full twenty years, and, for 
“bread” they give us the serpent of dis- 
cord. 

That “Conference” of May last was a 
strange mixture of farce, comedy and 
tragedy combined. I can only account for 
the manner and spirit manifest by the 
association by that of season and local- 
ity. The “boom” was everywhere and in 
everything, and must have had its effect 
upon our versatile ministers, whose 
‘‘oenius” applied it to their religion for 
the gain! 

Then it was an impoliiie act. “Liber- 
al” ideas, as associated with Religion, are 
but vaguely comprehended in the “new” 
world, and “license” takes its place 


easily, with a “population which (to use 
the words of a high official) is largely 
cosmopolitan in character.” 

From “sublime to ridiculous is but a 
step,” tis said, and that descent was 
made, when our “enthusiasts,” in total 
disregard of “protests” or “conciliatory 
amendment,” “ignored” the mother or- 
ganization, and “went out from us.” 
Had they allied themselves with others, 
(with whom there seems asympathy), the 
action would have redeemed; but the 
many, many minds of the comparatively 
few individuals gives impression that 
principle has lost its virtue, and the 
title is meaningless. 

Therefore, J do not say, “Hush!” to 
your Brest Worps. If by patient ex- 
planation, any are able to clear away the 
‘mustiness” and ‘‘befogging.” 

My wonder is that women whom I 
know “believed” with me, (being strong 
in early principles), should haye laid 
these aside, and taken up the new, upon 
the simple ipse dixit of present expound- 
ers. But were these same men removed 
from the charges which they presume to 
lead, not one in ten of their followers 
could give a reason for the faith which 
they so suddenly, espoused or why they 
did so. 

As result,—it is too certain that the 
Unitarian Church organization has (in 
the West) received a severe hurt from 
those who have stood its friends. “Lib- 
eral ideas” will be received hesitatingly 
if they tend to vascillation and insecur- 
ity. 

While I would not knowingly be con- 
trolled by prejudice or bigotry, I pray 
never 


‘To make shipwreck of my faith, 
In the uncertain sea of doubt.” 


Jan. 4, 1888, 
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THE UTTER ABSURDITY OF IT. 


The following is from one of the most 
noted and honored names among Unit- 
arians of this century: 

My Dear Mr. Dovtutit: 

I sympathize entirely with you in re- 
garding it as utterly absurd that non- 
Christians should be classed, or want to 
be classed, or claim to be classed, as be- 
longing to the same religious body with 
Christians. They may have among them 
better men than we have. I doubt 
whether our century has seen a better 
man than Moses Montefiore, the Jew; 
but if on that account he had claimed to 
be a Christian, or our Western friends 
had laid that claim for him, I know of 
no charge short of idiocy that would meet 
his or their case; nor would he have es- 
tablished or claimed such sympathy with 
specifically Christian aims as to be asso- 
ciated with Christians in any form of 
religious propgaandism. 

Believe me with sincere regard, 

Very truly yours. 


Mass,, Dec. 20, 1887. 


The Essential Issue in the West. 
THE TWO OPPOSING POSITIONS COM- 
PARED AND CONTRASTED. 
(Hetract.) 


To sum up inaword. Is Uni- 
tarianism essentially and necessa- 
rily Christian and Thesitic? 


The Ethical or 
Unity party answer 
No! 


The Christian or 
Theistic party an- 
swer, Yes/ 

Is belief in God essential to 
Unitarianism ? 

The Christian or| 
Theistic-party in the | Unity party answer 
West, answer Yes! | No! 

Is worship essential to Unita- 
rianism ? : 

The Christian or | 
Theistic party in the |} Unity party answer 
West answer Yes! |No! 

On the question of the essentials 
of ethics, both are agreed. 

On the essentials of “Freedom, 
Fellowship and Character,” both — 
are agreed. 

On the essentials of “Truth, 
Righteousnéss and love,” both are 
agreed. 

Both parties unite in saying, 
men must believe all these things 
in order to be true Unitarians; 
there is no true Unitarianism 
which leaves these out. So far we 
go together. Then we separate. 
* * It is for Unitarians west 
and east to judge for themselves 
and take their stand accordingly. 

A. A. Livermore, J. T. Brxpy, 
A. P. Peapopy, JOHN SNYDER, 
R. R, SuHrppen, H. H. Barer, 
J.T. SUNDERLAND, G. W. CuTTER. 

Lakewood, (Chautauqua). N. Y. Aug. 7, 1886. 
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Take Notice. 

We shall enlarge Our Best 
Wonps and change its form some- 
what, beginning with the next 
(March 1) number. It will be in 
size eight pages of four columns 
each, fourteen inches in length. 
We will not, however, increase the 
price; but we hope that* the im- 
provement of the paper will cause 
our friends to make renewed 
efforts for more subscribers. It 
will require but a few more sub- 


|seribers to pay the slight addition- 


al cost to us, and it will, at the 
same time, give our subscribers a 
much more valuable paper. 
Tee Pig ree 
No one receiving this paper 
without having subscribed for it, is 
under any obligation to pay for it. 
Sample copies are often sent free, 
at the cost of the Editor, or some 
friend, in the hope that those who 
read it, may like it and believe in 
its usefulness enough to subscribe 
for it, and so help it along in its 
mission of good will to meu, 
women and children. 
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During the Year 1887. 


The following among other 
articles of special interest appear- 
ed in this paper during 1887: 

Harriet Beecher Stowe, (Por- 
trait.) A study by H. D. Stevens. 

Mrs. Margaret Bright Lucas, 
President of the World’s W. C. T. 
U., with sketch of her life and 
portrait. 

Rev, Wm. G. Eliot, D. D., with 
portrait, sketch of life and tributes 
to his memory by Robert Collyer, 
Henry W. Foote, A. P. Putnam 
and others. 

Miss Frances E. Willard, Pres. 
of the National W. C. T. U., with 
portrait and sketch of her life and 
work. 

Miss Dorothea L. Dix, memorial 
number with sketch of her life 
and tributes from Rey. J. H. Hey- 
wood and others. 

Hon. John B. Finch, the leader 
of the temperance reform in Am- 


erica.—A. sketch of his life with 
portrait. 

“Out of Darkness Into Light,” 
—being chapters from the journal 


of a bereaved mother,—since 
printed in book form. 
Sirs 


Far out on the Prairie. 


The people of Northern Ohio 
are fond of repeating the remark 
of a trayeling evangelist who said, 
“T’ve come all the way from the 
State of Maine, from thatland of 
science, to this Western world-ah, 
and f don’t know as I shall be able 
to make you understand, but Pl 
endeeyour to come down to your 
capacities-ah!’ And nowa West- 
ern pastor writes to the Congre- 
gationalist that a minister not far 
from’ Boston quite amused some 
Western hearers by representing 
to his audience that the people 
of Illinois did not know anything 
about. Sabbath-sehools; while in 
fact “Illinois reports more than 
three times as many Sabbath- 
schools as Massachusetts, with 
more than twice as many teachers, 
and nearly twice asmany scholars.” 
He adds that an old hymn— 

“Far out upon the prairie, 
How many children dwell 
Who never read the Bible, 
Nor hear the Sabbath bell” 
was parodied by an Jllinois mir- 
ister :— 
“Har out upon the prairie, 
How many children dwell 
Who never ate an oyster, 


Or even saw its shell.” 
—Old Paper 


A minister recently gave this 
definition, which is pretty near the 
truth:— “Anarchy is hatred of 
human authority; atheism of 
divine authority—two sides of the 
same whole.” 


Miss Laura Bridgman, the blind, 
deaf and dumb inmate of Perkins 
Institute for the Blind in Boston, 
gave a reception lately to her 
friends to mark the fiftieth year of 
her residence in the institution, as 
well asthe fifty-eigth anniversary 
of her birth. She enjoyed the 
music, the addresses of the guests, 
and the presence of those she 
knew, after her own fashion, and 
expressed her approval of the re- 
marks by clapping her hands. 


OUR BEST 


WORDS. 


(Jur Young folks. 


<3 


is for Temperance. 

Take heed, children, do! 
Take only cold water, 

’Tis the best drink for you. 


“NO.” 


“Somebody asked me to take a drink. 

What did I tell him? What do you 
think? 

I told him ‘No’!” 


AUNT ABBIE’S ADVICE, 


Never utter a word of slang, 
Never shut the door with a bang. 


Never say once that you “don’t care,” 
Neyer exaggerate, never swear. 


Never lose your temper much; 
Neyer glass of liquor touch. 


Never wickedly play the spy; 
Never, O never, tell a lie! 


Neyer your parents disobey, 
Neyer neglect at night to pray. 


Remember these maxims 
Through all the day, 

And you will be happy 
At work or play. 


— ae 


“A child has two eyes; if he lose 
one, he can use the other. He 
has two hands; if he lose one, he 
can use the other. He has two 

‘feet; if he lose one, he can use the 
other, He has but one soul. If 
that is lost, what then?” 


<a _ 


King Tantalus. 
_ “See my nice red apple; don’t 
you wish you had one?” 

Edith asked this question as 
she took a bite of a beautiful ap- 
ple. Carrie, to whom she spoke, 
looked at her with surprise. She 
did wish very much for an apple. 
Butshe would have thought very 
little about it had not Edith spoken 
inthis way. Whenshe had known 
Hdith longer she.found it was her 
way to often say things of this 
sort. , 

One day Edith’s auntie heard 
her ask her little brother if he 
didn’t wish he had some candy. 
But Edith would not give him any. 
That evening when Hdith asked 
for a story, her aunt said: “I will 
tell you the fable of king Tantalus, 
the unhappy man. He lived 
many years ago. For a wrong 
thing which he did he was punish- 
ed by being placed in water up to 
his chin. Over his head hung 
beautiful fruit. But he could 
never reach the fruit to eat it, al- 
though he was very hungry. He 
could never take a taste of the 
water, although he was very 
thirsty. Over his head a great 
rock seemed always ready to fall. 


Was not that a hard punishment?” 

Edith thought some time over 
this story and had many questions 
to ask about the poor king. At 
last her aunt said: “Did you ever 
see a little girl that treated people 
something as this king was treat- 
ed?” 

“Ye-e-s, I’m afraid I have treat- 
ed children so sometimes,” an- 
swered Edith, looking; “but I 
won’t doitagain, for I shall think 
of poor king Tantalus.”—Litile 
Pilgrim. 


The Bug in the Bottle, 
REY. EDWARD A, RAND. 


“You see dat bug, honey?” 

It was old Crsar, the colored 
gardener, who made this remark 
to young Pompey. Before the 
big, wondering eyes of the boy, 
Cesar held up a stout bottle. At 
the bottom of this bottle was a 
bug. . 

“You see 
Ceesar again. 

Pompey nodded an assent. 

“Dat am 2 bug a-tryin’ fur to 
climb dat bottle, an’ he kent!” 

That was plain. Now and then 
the bug would make a frantic dash 
at the walls of his glass prison, 
and try to scale them, but in vain. 

“Dat’s de way ob de ole’ drunk- 
ard. Idon’ say honey,a man ken 
nebber stop a-drinkin’, fur some 
do; but itam dat heap hard dat 
you mought say it were like dat 
bug a-tryin’ to get out dat bottle.” 

“Well, what of it?’ said Pom- 

ey’s rolling, shinning eyes, 
though his tongue was _ silent. 
What interest had he in this ob- 
ject-lesson ? 

Cesar anticipated this inquiry. 

“De lesson am dis,” declared 
Cesar, solemnly: “Nebber cotch 
yourself a-goin’ into de_ bottle. 
Dow’ take de fus’ taste. If ye gits 
de lub and de hanker fur it, ye 
may find yerself at the bottom ob 
de bottle. Goan’ jine de pledge!” 

Pompey went home thinking. 
He was only a boy, perhapstwelve; 
but he had someof a man’s serious 
thonghts on the subject of temper- 
ance. Special meetings had 
aroused a special interest in Pom- 
pey’s neighborhood. Alexander, 
the blacksmith; Abe Lincoln, the 
peddler; George Washington, the 
oysterman; Thomas Jefferson, the 
whitewasher, had all “jined,” or 
signed the pledge. Many others 
had taken this stand, and the in- 
terest was extended to the chil- 
dren. These were asked to “jine.” 

Some of the adults objected. 
They asked, “What do children 
know about 


dat bug?’ asked 


WEOLrC 


Others thought as did Czesar, who 
said, ‘Don’ let ’em get into de ebil 
in de fus’ place.” To illustrate 
the difficulties that sometimes at- 
tend reform, he devised the object- 
lesson of the bug and the bottle, 
and gave it wherever he could find 
an audience even of one boy. 

Pompey went home to tell his 
old grandmother, with whom he 
lived, something about Cvsar’s 
impressive lecture. Granny had 
a reputation as a moderate drinker 
who threatened to become an im- 
moderate one 

“Come, Granny,” said Pompey; 
“you and me had better jine de 
pledge.” 

“A heap ob nonsense, honey!” 

“You ought an’ go fur to see 
Ceesar.” 

“What he got chile?” 

“Bug an’ bottle.” 

Then he faithfully reported 
Cesar’s short but effective lecture. 
Granny pretended to laugh at it. 

“What fur he call dat bug, Pom- 
pey ?? 

“Some kind ob a beetle.” 

“Dat but, honey,—I’l] tell ye his 
name; itam humbug. Ha, ha!” 

Granny laughed till the tears 
rolled down her fat cheeks. How- 
ever, Casar’s illustrated lecture, as 
reported by Pompey, did make an 
impression upon her. She would 
not confess it, but only said, 
“When ye see yer granny at de 
bottom ob de bottle, den Pl jine 
de pledge.” 

She would say nothing more, 
but, cutting him a big slice of 
watermelon and a small shee of 
bread, told Pompey to eat his sup- 
per. They were alone in their 
cabin, and after supper naturally 
drowsy; and amid _ the 
shadows Pompey saw a startling 
vision looming up before him. It 
was a big bottle,—much bigger 
than the kind Granny liked to 
keep in the cupboard, but of the 
same shape. It had the samekind 
of a label, “Cider.” 


“Nuffin but apple-jews is dat, 
Pompey,” Granny would some- 
times say; but it had such potency 
that Pompey would notice that, 
after a draught of “nuffin but,” the 
old lady was sometimes quite ex- 
cited. Then as the days went on, 
it would take a bigger draught 
from the bottle of ‘nuffin but,” to 
satisfy her, which Pompey took 
asa damaging sign. In his vision 
the evening of our story, he noticed 
that this immense bottle was lying 
on its side, and soon Granny ap- 
peared near its mouth. 

“She’s goin’ in?” thought Pom- 


intemperance?” | pey. 


somehow, to his surprise, she slip- 
ped into the bottle,—for alcohol, 
as aTrule,isa bigger thing than 
human will,—and before Pompey 
could scream, “Granny, don’t!” 
she was not only in, but the bottle 
suddenly began to tip up, aud poor 
Granny was sliding down toward 
the bottom! In a moment she 
would be there! 


He rushed up to the enemy, 
seized it by its neck, and tugged 
away at it, trying to keep it down 
and liberate his relative, and shout- 
ing, “Granny, don’t! Ye'll go to 
de bottom, de bottom! Jine de 
pledge! Gran-ny!” 

He shouted so loud and tugged 
so hard, that he woke himself up. 
There was Granny’s big form be- 
fore him, and he was furiously 
gripping it. 

“Chile!” she shouted, also com- 
ing out of the depths of an after- 
supper nap, “what yer hollrin’ 
fur ’an a-grippin’ me?” 

“You out de bottle, Granny?” 


“Out the bottle honey? I neb- 
ber benin a bottle. Yer thinkin’ 
bout dat bug ob dat ole Czesar,— 
mis’able bein’ frightenin’ de chil- 
der.” 

“T_[—saw ye in a bottle, an’ I 
don’ bilieb yer could get out, 
Granny. Ye were boun’ fur de 
bottom.” 


Granny had a superstitious re- 
gard for dreams. She now gave 
the matter a serious significance. 

“Yer did, Pompey? Don’ yer 
tell a lie!” 

“Twas you, Granny! 

“Yer own ole Granny?” 

“Sure!” ; 

“Ueh!” groaned Granny. 

“Will ye jine de pledge, Granny, 
wid me? Sez yer would ef I saw 
yer at de bottom ob a bottle, and 
yer was bouw’ fer it.” 

Granny thought it over. Then 
she rose, gave Pompey’s hand a 
powerful grip, and together they 
went out into the night. There 
was a beautiful moon looking out 
of a window in the soft, white 
clouds, and by its light they quick- 
ly journeyed to Czesar’s cabin. 

“Come in, come in! Right smart 
glad to see ye!” was the old man’s 
welcome. ; 

“Want fur to jine de pledge!” 
explained Pompey. “Me an’ 
Granny.” 

On Oexsar’s pine table, lighted 
by the one tallow candle that his 
cabin afforded, was a much-thumb- 
ed pledge, and beside it was the 
bottle and bug. 

“Look at dat bug, an’ sign!” ex- 
horted Cesar. 


oe) 


Granny was a big woman, but Granny -revalled | Pompey’s 


dream, shuddered and_ signed. 
She was not a “powerful” pen- 
woman, and when she had _ finish- 
ed, she said her name looked 
“suthin’ like a turkey buzzard 
tryin’ to git ober a rail fence.” 

“It’s Granny,” said Pompey, en- 
couragingly. “She’s gwine fur to 
stick, an’ here’s me!” 

“Pompey Jones” was the signa- 
ture, in good, strong, clear print. 

“Granny!” he whispered, point- 
ing at the creature in the bottle, 
“dat a hum-bug?” 

She shook her head. 
troof in dat!” 

The two callers went away, but 
Cesar quickly summoned them 
back. 

“Jes’ a word,’ he said. ‘Don’ 
forgit to say a prayer on top ob 
dat pledge. Dat what gibs the 
sure vict'ry.” 

And truth, a blessed truth, was 
in this thought also.—S. S. Times. 


“Tot ob 


“Blessed are the Persecuted for 
Righteousness Sake.” 


Wendell Phillips, in his eulogy 
on Wm. Lloyd Garrison, the 
prosecuted champion of aniti-slay- 
ery reform, said:— 

“His was the happiest life that 
ever I witnessed. As Guizot said 
once, from the heights of the 
tribune: ‘Gentleman, you cannot 
get high enough to reach the level 
of my content; so, Garrison, from 
the serene level of his daily life, 
from the faith that never faltered, 
was able to say to American hate: 
“You cannot reach up to the level 
that can affect my home mood, 
my daily existence.’ I have seen 
him intimately for a score of years, 
when raining on his head was the 
hate of the community, when in 
every possible form of expression 
malignity let him know that it 
wished him all sorts of harm. I 
never saw him unhappy; I never 
saw the hour that gloom poisoned 
his existence; I never saw the 
moment that serene, overflowing, 
abounding faith in the rectitude of 
his motive, in the certainty of suc- 
cess, did not lift him above all 
possibility of being reached by 
any of the clamor about them. I 
stand here to affirm what I think 
every friend of his intimate life 
will say,—this is the happiest life 
that God has granted in our day 
to any American in the foremost 
rank of influence.” 


UNITY 


is a weekly journal published in 
the interest of the Theology that 
teaches the Supremacy of Char- 
acter, the Nobility of Human 
Nature, and the Use of Reason in 
Religion. Its aim is to spiritual- 
ize religious organizations, and to 
enlist isolated liberals in construc- 
tive work, by struggling for the 
broadest fellowship, and insisting 
that high living must be the end 
of all religious organizations and 
all religious thinking. Of and 
with the Unitarian movement, it 
labors to Unite all believers in 
Freedom, Fellowship and Char- 
acter in Religion in effective co- 
operation and helpful missianary 
work. Subscription, $1.50 per an- 
num; single copies, 5 cents. 


me ™~ an 
FOR- FIFTY CENTS 
we will send UNITY four months to any name 
not already on our list, and the following four- 
teen pamphlets, selected from our lists as giving 
the best idea of our position to those unfamiliar 
with liberal writings: 
NATURAL RELIGION. 
Faiths of Reason. 


Tue RELIGION oF Jesus. By H. M. Simmons. 
A quaint appeal from Christianity to Christ. 

UNITARIANISM; ITS STORY AND ITS PRINCTI- 
PLES. By J. ©. Learned. (1) Its story from 
Bible times, through the Trinity-growing centu- 
ries and the Reformation, up to to-day. (2) The 
Principles involved in this long struggle for 
Reason in Religion. 

THE GrowTH OF FartH. By H. M. Simmons. 
Of Faith (1) as the feeling of Trust; (2) as a sys- 
tem of Beliefs. 

Jesus. By J. Ll. Jones, (1) The Secret of his 
power. (2) Howhe “saves.” (3) His relation to 
Christianity and other teachers. 

TuE OnE Rutiaion. By C. C. Everett. (1)One 
Religion, many Theologies. (2) What this one 
Faith is. At the end, poems. 

Mrracues. Twelve closely printed pages of 
selections from several authors. 

THE BIBLE REGAINED. By J. C. Learned. Lost, 
first, through Catholic concealment, then by 
Protestant idolatry: now being regained, no 
longer as the Book ot God, but of man. 

AFFIRMATIONS of the liberal faith from three 
points of view: (1) Radical, (2) Middle Ground. 
(3) Conservative. 

A BLESSING oN THE Day. By W. C. Gannett 
A liberal thought of ‘‘Family Prayers.” 

Tue Farirus oF EvouuTion. By William J. 
Petter. 

Tue HevLy or Evoturion. By John R, Effinger, 

Tae MANLINESS OF CurRIsT. By Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, 


THe Tatnes Most ComMMoNLY BELIEVED 
Amona Us. Resolutions adopted at a Confer- 
ence in Chicago. 


CuarLies H. Kerr & Co., Pub’rs, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


By J. Vila Blake. The 


Sitar AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION, 


Has been for over half a century the principal 
organ of the missionary activity of the Unitarian 
Churches of America, 

Its purpose is to serve the interests of Chris- 
tianity as Unitarians understandit. To this end 
it collects and diffuses religious information, 
publishes and distributes books and tracts. 

A full descriptive catalogue of the publications 
of the Association will be mailed free to any ad- 
dress. Clergymen of every denomination will be 

supplied at a discount of twenty-five per cent. 
| he headquarters of the Association are at 
o, 25 BEAocon Sz, Boston, Mass, 
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JASPER L, DOUTHIT, Eprror. 


“A PurER Christianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears butits name. 
Sannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome. Let our lives re- 
veal its beauty and its power.”—William Ellery 
Channing. 


‘‘Heaven’s gate is shut to him who comes alone 
Save thou a soul and it shall save thine own.”’ 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter 


SHELBYVILLE, Iuu., Fup. 15, 1888. 


A Premium on Dishonesty, 


To encourage honesty we should 
not only tolerate but welcome dif- 
ferences of opinion frankly and 
kindly expressed. We should show 
more respect for the man who for 
conscience’ sake stands alone or 
with the few, than for the one 
who adapts his opinions to the 
crowd and alway seeks to be with 
the popular party in church or 
state. ‘To encourage honesty, we 
should applaud a man for chang- 
ing his opinion when he does so 
in obedience to conscience; and 
this we may properly do without 
endorsing his opinions or support- 
ing him for office. 

Alas! ‘That suspicion is so often 
the penalty one must pay for be- 
ing honest with himself, his fel- 
low man and his God. It is a 
sorry commentary upon the pre- 
vailing systems of religious or 
political faith that, no sooner does 
a man, through the desire to be 
honest and candid with both him- 
self and his fellow man, announce 
a change of faith, than he becomes 
the object of the suspicion, ridi- 
cule and persecution of those who 
still adhere to the popular stand- 
ards. Thus these self-appointed 
“defenders of the faith,” whether 
willingly or unwillingly, put a 
heavy premium upon dishonesty 
and thrust moral integrity below 
par. This oughtnot to be. Itis the 
way to encourage corruption in 
church and state. 

We should rather applaud a man 
who dares to differ with us, if he 
must to be true to his highest light, 
sooner than seem to offer him a 


OUR BEST WORDS. 


us. 
THE TRUSTWORTHY MAN, 


There is room to suspect the 
man who is in the habit of dodg- 
ing public issues and alwaysseeking 
favors of the majority party. He 
probably has lost all conscience 
but the conscience that public 
sentiment gives him. While on the 
other hand, the man who like the 
bold reformer, Martin Luther, 
comes out from the prevailing 
party and declares to all the 
world: “Here I stand, so help 
me God, I cannot do otherwise,” 
—such a man will do to trust, 
Thank God that such men have 
been, and that there are still such 
menand women. These, and such 
as these, under God, are the men 
and women who lift the world up 
and on toward the kingdom. 


LET US HONOR HONESTY. 


In the words of another:— 
Any man, if he be a man who 
has the courage of his convic- 
tions and is brave enough to be 
loyal to them, should be applauded 
by foe as wellasfriend. Treating 
such an one with respect and even 
honor is in no sense an endorse- 
ment of the sentiments he may re- 
present, while to hold him up to 
either ridicule or scorn is to im- 
peach the most royal thing in all 
true Christian manhood, that which 
alone can render “man the noblest 
work of God’—honesty. 


>_> — 


of Another ‘Liberal’ 
Church. 


The church that did not die was 
the one whose every member, both 
old and young, rich and poor, 
practiced self-denial to keep up 
regular services. They employed 
a minister and helped to keep him 
at work; and when the minister 
was sick or absent, they held meet- 
ing all the same and prayed for 
one another and for all the sick 
and sorrowing and devised ways 
and means to help the needy. 
When visitors came to see them 
on Sunday, it was fashionable for 
them to say, let us go to church 
together; and when the neighbors’ 


The Fate 


bribe for pretending to agree with 


children came to see them, they 
went to Sunday School together 
for part of the day and then had a 
pleasant, social time afterwards. 
They were poor people; but God 
prospered them and the work of 
their hands and their neighbors 
respected their religion. They 
gave liberally and received bounti- 
fully—gave themselves first, and 
then gave cheerfully of their time 
and means as God prospered them. 


It is plain why that church did _ 


not die. 


A LITTLE WORLD AND A CHURCH OF 
THE LIVING GOD. 


This is alittle world with the centre 


everywhere, in a sense. So it seems 
when we see how our little congregation 


in this vicinity has in a few year scatter- — 


ed over earth’s surface. Some of our 
members are in Scotland, some perhaps, 
in England, some in the far North 
America, Dakota, Montana, Minnessota, 


some east, some as far south as Texas, | 


several in Kansas and some at the Golden 
Gate, and just nows we haye a copy of 
the weekly Ledger. of Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, Territory, sent us by one of our 
Sunday school pupils at Oak Grove 
chapel a few years since and whois now 
married and living within ten miles of 
Tacoma, Washington Territory, The pa- 
per received gives a nearly two column 
description of the new Unitarian church 


at Tacoma and an account of the dedica- — 


tion service in January of this year. We 
hereby reach out our hand over three 
thousand miles in hearty greetings to 
the friends there assembled. 

The Historic Statement at the dedica- 
tion by Brother G. H. Greer, is very in- 
teresting. 

The first member of the Unitarian 
church to visit Puget Sound was Thomas 


Starr King, who went to Olympia in 1862 


and was followed by a friend, but noth- 
ing resulted for some time. In1870 Rey. 
T. L. Eliot visited Olympia, and through 
his efforts Rey. J. C. Kimball, who is 
now in Hartford, Conn., was sent to 
Olympia by the Unitarian Missionary 
Society. In 1875 he was relieved by 
Rey. D. N. Utter, who edited and pub- 


lished the Unitarian Advocate and built ~ 


a church there, working on it with his 
own hands. The pastor was called away 
to other fields in 1880, and left a congre- 


gation that for a long time struggled on. — 


The church was burned in 1883, and it 


seemed as though they must give up the © 


struggle, but in 1884 Rev. G. H. Greer 
was appointed by the Missionary Society, 
and held his first service in Tacoma on 
the 30th of August of that year. 
REY. 8. A. ELIOT’S ADDRESS. 

After a solo admirably rendered by 
Miss Sears, Rey. S, A. Elliott (the young 
graduate who lately went to the Pacific 


coast with Secretary Reynolds) said they __ 7 


had now got into their church and the 
question was what the church meant and 
what it was. 


cm 


“more American. 


A CHURCH OF THE LIVING GOD. — 

If a church was to accomplish any 
good at all it must have a living God. 
Christ of Nazareth seeks to fill the want 
of the age. In discipleship to Christ 
men best come into close communion 
with God. The deepest prayer of his 
heart was that each should say, “My soul 
thirsteth for God.” ( 

Major Albert Whyte sang a solo and 
Rey. 'T. L. Eliot 


“PATHER OF UNITARIANISM” 


in Oregon and Washington Territory 
preached the sermon of the ovcasion. 

The preacher said: God should be in 
every house. Every home should be con- 
secrated. Man must be either higher or 
lower than the beast. If he despised 
home he was far below. Men were nat- 
urally gregarivus. They would congre- 
gate together and church assemblages 
were the most universal form in which 
they assembled. The history of the true 
church has ever been a history of help 
toman. The church should be an ideal 
organization. It was not worth while 
to stop and see how far the actual church 
had fallen below it, but they should 
rather thank God that it was and had 
been a succession of living witnesses. 

He then briefly sketched the succes- 
sive reforms, showing how abuses creep- 
ing in had been followed by reformers 
leaying the old stock. He referred to a 
number of eminent devines of the pres- 
ent day, men belonging t> nearly ever 
denomination of religion who dared to 
speak, such as Dean Stanley, Count 
Tolstoi and others. In conclusion he 
said that as Mount Tacoma feeds the 
streams around this neighborhood, so 
many minds and consciences overflow to 
all the sinful and thoughtless and compel 
them to say: “This is none other than 
the house of God and the very gate of 
Heayen.” 

The exercises closed with the doxolo- 
gy, after which the benediction was pro- 
nounced by Rev. G. H. Greer. 


EDITOR'S TABLE TALK, 


We have a few back numbers for this 
year to spare, 


Does some one want to help us circul- 
ate more copies of this paper? We shall 
gratefully receive and strictly apply 
funds sent us for this purpose. 


“Why not a Creed?” Our readers are 
inyited to send us briefly their objections, 
if any, to the statement of faith of Mr. 
Janson’s church, commented on so wise- 
ly by Mr. May. 


Our brother, the Rev. Chas. R. Weld, 
of the First Independent Christ Church, 
Baltimore, Md., has been preaching a 
series of clear ringing doctrinal sermons 
which are fairly reported in the Balti- 
We have marked ex- 
tracts from seyeral of these for Our 
Bzsxt Worps. 


DIED.—In Meadville, Penn., Clinton 


Cullum, aged 68 years. 


We notice the above in the Christian 
Register of Feb. 2. We are sure that 
the thoughts. of very many Meadville 
students of the Theological School, will 
go back with kindly memory of this man 
who has done so well forsomany. In 
losing him the Meadville church and 
school have lost a faithful friend. 


Just as we go to. press, we learn by 


private letter that Rey. Alfred E. Good- 
nough, successor of Dr. Putnam as pas- 
tor of the First Unitarian Society, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., died Wednesday, February 8, 
1888. The funeral was to be held last 
Sunday, (12th, inst.,) and Dr. A. P. Put- 
nam was called to preach to the afflicted 
flock on that day, 


Rey. C. A. Soule is the lady minister 
of St. Paul’s Universalist Church at 
Glasgow, Scotland. Mrs. Soule is a 
missionary of the Women’s Centenary 
Association of the Universalist Church 
of the United States of America. It was 
she who in 1879, founded the church to 
which she now ministers. Mrs. Soule 
has been regularly ordained, and regu- 
larly occupies the pulpit; and whatever 
comes from her pen is always racy and 
readable. Sheis a frequent correspond- 
ent of the Universalist, published at 
Chicago. 


In an encouraging private letter just 
received from President Livermore, of 
the Meadville Theological School, he 
well and truly says:—‘Abstractions are 
to give way to a more personal faith in 
Christ as the way to God, and as a great 
inspirer to a noble lifein man. Truth, 
Righteousness and Love are great words, 
but they never yet in their abstract form, 
converted a human soul, except as they 
were voiced, incarnated and lived out in 
the life and teachings of some person.” 


Dr. Bartol, of Boston, Mass., closed 
one of his recent sermons with this refer- 
ence to the late Asa Gray: “The good 
physician jus; taken from our midst has 
visited his last patient, and reached the 
land ‘whose inhabitant,’ the old Bible 
declares, ‘never saith, I am sick.’ The 
Christian scientist at Cambridge, the 
botanist of world-wide fame, who was as 
soft and gentle as any lily he ever exam- 
ined, who knew how to harmonize relig- 
ious faith with advancing knowledge and 
illustrated the laws of nature in the 
courtesies of his life, and the lessons of 
whose study were no less warm in his 
heart than dear in his head,—has gone 
to be stillin a garden, 

‘Where everlasting spring abides, and never- 


withering flowers.’”’ 
i 


AMONG THE CHURCHES, 


Rey. Charles P. Lombard accepts a call to the 
First Unitarian church, Plymouth, Mass. 


At Wolfboro, N. H. a new church was dedicated 
Jan. 17, Fielder, Israel, Beane and St. John took 
part, 

Rey. John Snyder of St. Louis, has recently 
preached at King’s chapel Boston, and at Dor- 
chester, First Parish. 


The anniversary of Rey. A. IT’. Bowser’s pastor- 
ate at Toronto, Can., was celebrated by a pleasant 
reunion which took place Feb. 2nd. 


Rey. Dr. Thomas of Chicago has been speaking 
at Princeton, 11],, and judging from the local 
papers raising quite an excitement. 

Rey. Ephraim Peabody is publishing his remin- 
iscences of fifty years at Cambridge which will 
be interesting to the general public as well as to 
Cambridge men. 

T. P. Byrnes was ordained at Geneva, Ill., on 
Feb. ist. The opening prayer was by Rev. J. VY. 
Blake, the reading of the scripture by Rey. J. R. 
Effinger, opening hymn by Rev. W. A. Coffin. the 
sermon by Rev. J. Ll. Jones the ordaining prayer 
Rey. Geo. Batchelor, the right hand of fellowship 
by Rev’ J. R. Effinger, and the charge by Rey. 
Chester Covell. 

Rey. Pitt Dillingham, late of Charleston, Mass. 
was installed as minister of -Unitarian church 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 1st, where Geo. W. Cutter 
preached so acceptable, for many years. Rey. 
Joseph R. Mason of the Universalist church 
Buffalo, read the scriptures, Rev. Brooke Herford 
of Boston preached the sermon, Rey. Frederick 
Frothingham offered prayer, Rey. F, L. Hosmer 
of Cleveland gave the right hand of fellowship. 
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WE CORDIALLY INVITE 


all people, everywhere, whose hearts beat 
in sympathy with the mission of OuR 
Bzst Worps, to send us greetings and 
apply for sample copies and prospectus 
to distribute among the people. 


WHY SO ELABORATE? 


If our Prospectus sent with this 
number seems rather elaborate and pre- 
tentious for so small a paper, our excuse 
is the necessity, under the cir- 
circumstances, of clearly announcing our 
policy, principles, aims and purposes, so 
that he who runs may understand the 
mission of Our Best Worps, and know 
what he is doing when he gives it en- 
couragement. In other words, in mak- 
ing efforts to increase its  circula- 
tion and strengthen its power for good, 
we would give our best reason for its 
existence and why, among so many 
periodicals of similar spirit and purpose, 
it still presumes to ask for favor and 
support. We believe it has a mission 
pecniiar to itself, and that by the earnest 
co-operation of all who sympathize with 
its position and aims, it will abundantly 
justify its right to be. 


HA' UNITARIANS DO BELIEVE AND 
what they do not believe.—Third edition.— 


This is a statement by Rev, J. L. Douthit, assist- 
ed by more than one hundred leading Unitarians 
of America. Sent by mail at following rates; 
One copy, 2c., 50 copies, 75c. and 100 copies, $1. 
Address OUR BEST WORDS. Shelbyville, Il 


lM eaeeee ges THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 


Unitarian; educates for the Christian Ministry; 
gives aid to worthy but indigent students; tuition, 
books, room-rent, furniture, free to all; no secta- 
rian test required; full course is three years;school 
year 38 weeks; school opens Sept. 29th; students 
admitted later; six professors; library of seven 
teen thousand volumes; located ina beautiful 
and healthful city of eight thousand inhabitants 
Apply to Rev. A. A. LIVERMORE, President, 

Meadville, Pennsylvania, 


le aor PAPERS, tracts and othex publi- 
cations will be sent free to any one applying 


to MISS E. A. FREEBORN, Sec’y Post Office 
Mission, Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo. 


HE STORY OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND 
BY BROOKE HERFORD. 


The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone writes in refer- 
ence to this book: “I haye examined it with in- 
terest, and I observe with pleasure the kindly 
mannerin which he—the author—seeks to treat 
those from whose opinions he may seriously 
differ.” 


Price, $1. Will be mailed free on enclosing 
price to the UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Why Not a Creed? 


Eprror Our Brest Worps:—In reading that most 
admirable statement of Mr. Janson’s church, printed 
in the Christian Register for December 1, I was 
impressed anew with the impolicy and folly of the 
late action of the Western Conference. 


Will you give space for a layman’s views on this 
whole matter, stated as briefly as the great impor- 
tance of the question will admit? I know the tra- 
ditional disinclination of Unitarians to make creeds; 
but have we not gone too far in the direction of that 
kind of “liberty?” Is it not barely possible that 
the centrifugal force, which has propelled us away 
from the unreasonable and abhorent creeds of ortho- 
doxy needs to be moderated now, and to yield a little 
to the centripetal force of the great fundamentals of 
religion? 

Let mo take the statement referred to, to illustrate 
what I want to say, written, undoubtedly, by Mr. 
Janson, who, being a foreigner, may be excused for 
not understanding our ideas of liberty! I have seen 
nowhere a better—a completer embodiment of the 
true doctrme of Christian Unitarianism. Now the 
point I want to make is this: Why should not Uni- 
tarians, everywhere, East and West, plant themselves 
squarely on such a statement of belief, even if it 
should be called a creed? Let us look at it a mo- 
ment and see if we should be likely to want to 
change it in the future, or if its adoption would in 
any way curtail our “liberty.” We believe: 

First.—* In one God, the heavenly Father,—just and merci- 
ful. We assert the unity; we deny the trinity of God.” 

Is it likely that we should ever want to change 
that statement? Is it probable that we shall ever 
come to the conclusion, and want to say, that there 
is more than one God, or that he is not holy, just 
and merciful? And if not, may we not say this? If 
we shall not be able to map out, analize his entire 
attributes, or if it 1s probable that we may come to 
new views or conceptions of his character, is there 
any reason why we should not now say that we be- 
lieve that God 7s, and that these attributes are 
eternal? 

Second.—‘ In Jesus Christ as the highest illustration of the 
filial spirit and holy character, which is the true sonship to 
God. As our teacher, leader and example of faith and holi- 
ness, we call him ‘ Lord’ and ‘ Master.’ We believe that Christ 
was sent as a teacher to save us from our sins, not as a substi- 
tute to save us from the penalties of sin.” 

Will it ever be necessary to change that? Do we 
expect any higher illustration? Shall we, like the 
Jews, look for another Messiah? And will not the 
life and character and words of Jesus forever be our 
teachers and example, and will he ever save us in 
any other way? 


Third.—“ In the Holy Spirit as the presence and power of 
God in the soul and life.” 

Ts not that a true and permanent word? Shall we 
ever believe in any other “ Holy Spirit?” 

Fourth.—*“ In the divineness and not in the total depravity 
of human nature. We are made in the image of God, and 
hallowed by his indwelling.” 

‘That, I take it, is something that even Mr. Gannett 
will be willing to let stand. It is hardly to be ex. 
pected that any of us will ever want to go back to 
“total depravity.” 


Fifth.—“ In the divine education and progress of the human | 
race.” i 


true “liberty.” We will hardly “outgrow” that. 


ait 


Sixth.—“In conversion, as the turning of the soul to God, 
in repentance, and in “saving faith” as the self surrender to 
God’s righteousness and love.” ? : 

Will always be true, because in strict accord with 
the eternal reason and philosophy of the human 
mind. 


Seventh.“ In the ‘ atonement,’ not as the reconciliation of 


God to man, but of man to God, by conversion, faith, and a 
holy life.” ; : 

That is “atonement” according to reason, and, in 
the nature of things, must be everlastingly true. 


Eighth.“ In supremacy of character above belief in reli- 
gion, as the test of true conversion.” 


That is the very Shibboleth of Unitarian belief, 
and I think no new light will ever demand the 
change of that statement. 

Ninth.--“In prayer, as the soul’s communion with God.” 

The only right kind of prayer, and certainly un- 
objectionable. 

Tenth._—“In the rights of reason in the use of the Bible as 
well as in all religious matters; and in freedom of thought as 
the right and duty of every soul, responsible only to God in 
the search of truth.” 

The very emphasis of liberty. 
ever want to change that. 

Eleyventh.—“In the law of love to God and man as the sum- 
mary of Christian duty, and in the power of love as the divine 
method of conquering sin and regenerating the soul.” 5 

Nobody will ever question that. 


Twelfth.—“In the wisdom of God, as guiding the universe 
jn an absolute order by unvarying laws.” 


No Unitarian will 


That is eternal order and wisdom added to divine ~ 


and eternal love. All who cannot stand here must 
believe in Auarchy and chaos. 

Thirteenth.—‘In the certainty of retribution, as not to be 
evaded or transferred.” 

Who will ever say to the contrary of this? Who 
will want to plant himself against, or unsettle belief 
in that eternal law? 

Fourteenth.—“In the merciful purpose of all divine punish- 
ment, as nut vindictive, but remedial and preventive.” 

A supplement to the other, and an elementary 
statement to which we all can ever agree. 

Fifteenth.—“In immortality, the future life of divine discip- 
line and endless progress.” 

A sublime truth, which no Christian, no Unitarian 
will ever permit himself to doubt. 

Sixteenth.—‘ ‘In the final triumph of righteousness and love 
in the reconciling and saving of all souls.’ 

The grand conclusion of the whole matter, the 
crown of our faith and hope—“that divine event to 
which the whole creation moves.” ‘To doubt this 
is to sink back into moral chaos and night. 


Now I have gone over the whole of this statement, 
to show that there is not one of these sixteen propo- 
sitions which is not fundamental to our views of reli- 
gion—not one which need be changed, or modified, 
next year, the next decade, or the next century. And 
certainly the true Unitarian believes in every one 
of them to-day. What harm then if we proclaim to 
all the world that we do believe them, and if we write 
them on our banners as Luther nailed his immortal 
theses on the church door of Wittenburg? We can 
easily imagine what would have become of the Re- 
formation if Luther had added a post-script to his 


proclamation, saying that this was the way he looked ~ 


at the matter then, but he didn’t want to be bound 
by it as he might desire to change his views the next 


: ; ay day or the next week! Ihave emphasized this par- _ 
Fundamental again, and in the exact direction of ticular Unitarian creed—for it is that—to show the — 


folly of that fear of creeds, that fear of saying what 


= 
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| we believe, which now paralyzes what I believe might 
| otherwise be a great religious organization and 
| movement in this country. 
Credo—ZI believe. . Why not say we believe these 
| great truths? It is strong, intense conviction, belief 
| that moyes the world. As well might we as Ameri- 
can citizens, say we will not believe in the Republic 

or Republican institutions—or at least that we will 
not say so,—for fear that we may find out that some 
_>ther form of government is better! Thereis a wide 
difference between things which are in their nature 
permanent and those which are changeable and tran- 
_sitory. We may get new views of the sun and other 
| heayenly bodies, by changing our positions of view, 
' but while we may not bind ourselves to fixity as to 
these, we don’t need to hesitate about declaring the 
eternal fixity of the celestial luminaries themselves. 


With all deference to others, I cannot help think- 
ing that there has been too much vagueness and un- 
 certainty—too much of the “somehow and some- 
|) > where,” in Unitarianism. I do not believe in so 
many filmy abstractions, so many reservations of 

liberty, so much concession to opposition—especially 
in the great fundamentals of religion. It is not only 
| an apparent weakness of conviction, it is not good 
policy. It will never build up a church or a cause. 

ates this is the main reason for the numerical 
smallness of the Unitarian body. Weare but an in- 
significant handful in the great West. With such 
reasonable views of religion as we have held and 
taught, we ought, and I believe could, go before the 
| people, dissatisfied with the unreason and the nar- 
| rowness of the old creeds, and build up a great 
_ chureh, if we only seemed to have any settled prin- 
_ ciples, any fixed and permanent doctrines. More 


in the flesh, but there can be no organization of a re- 
| ligious body without men of convictions as well as 
ideas, behind it. Men of thought and religious ser- 
- iousness are repelled by this looseness of organiza- 
tion and apparent shallowness, and uncertainty of 
_ belief, and hesitate to connect themselves with it and 
_ rear their children under it. 
__ I believe the great opportunity in the West, as it 
is called; has been already largely thrown away by 
_ this want of positive conviction and true policy— 
_ —dissipated and scattered by a foolish perversity of 
| “liberty” which has finally run itself out in vague- 
ness and negation until God himself has been prac- 
tically disowned in order to secure the “fellowship” 
_ of Agnostics and Athiests who would be repelled by 
ay acknowledgement of his existence and suprem- 
| acy! 

al this, I think, is bad policy, as well as want of 
Nothing has been gained by it, and much 
has been lost which J fear can never be made up. 


7 


_ ¢hurches by any such concessions the worse are we 
| off. For of such is not the kingdom of heaven. 
They are an element who come in to-day with noisy 
approyals of attacks upon orthodoxy, and the mere 
egatives of our religion, and to-morrow are gone, 
leaying only unsavory ruin in their stead. ‘They 
wre only religious Anarchists, without belief and 
without reverence, and the “sensational and blas- 
| phemous Bob Ingersoll” is their prophet. Of course 
ke all men come to our churches and be welcomed, 
- but let them come knowing that we believe in God 
and immortality, and that we teach the great Jessons 
} ‘ duty and retribution. : 

’ 

5 


than anything else, Unitarianism needs organization | P 


Task again: Why shall we not adopt Mr. Jan- 
son’s creed, or one like it, and believe in it, with our 
whole minds and hearts? If it be said that we do 
really believe in it now, then I ask, in the name of 
all the martyrs, why not say we do? These things 
may be treason to the accepted and traditional ideas 
of Unitarianism, East and West,—they may be revo- 
lutionary, but I believe they are right and reasonable, 
and surely we may all see now, close ahead, the 
dangers and breakers of abused and perverted “li- 
berty.” , Cuas. S. May, 

Kanamazoo, Micu., December 10, 1887, 
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The Anti-Creed Creed. 


Let no one be ashamed to own that he has a creed, 
if he earnestly believes anything religiously. Only 
let us be sure and make our creed broad enough to 
include all honest followers of the great Master who 
declared: “Him that cometh unto me, I will in no 
wise cast out.” 

Of course, there is a sense in which every one has 
a creed of some kind. It may be a good creed, a bad 
creed or an indifferent creed; and the tendency of 
an indifferent creed is always bad. The word creed 
is derived from the Latin, Credo, which means “lL 
believe.” So that whoever says, “I believe,” has a 
ereed, and if a man declares that he has no creed 
and yet sets up his opinion as superior to the au- 
thority of Christ, such an one thereby establishes a 
creed that may prove as christless and exclusive in 
spirit as the severest orthodoxy. When aman sets 
up his individual opinion and calls it Unitarian, 
Free Religion or by whatever name, and insists that 
the thing he has thus named is a better platform of 
religious faith,— more inclusive and more true—than 
pure Christianity or allegiance to Jesus Christ, that 
man thereby becomes the maker of a narrow creed 
that tends to chill missionary enthusiasm and virtu- 
ally excludes all sincere disciples who, like the first 
Apostles, would rather die than slight their Master’s 
name or in any way compromise their loyalty to that 
“nnique personality,” the holy Son of God. 

Thus men who cry, “away with the creeds,’ may 
become as arrogant, dogmatic and bigoted as so 
meny Popes. They may actually boast of them- 
selves as “advaneed thinkers” and as being more 
“liberal” than Christians while they turn the names 
of God, Christ and Immortality out of doors, and 
substitute some other (better?) watchwords. And 
thus, in their conceit, finite mortals make a merit of 
their weakness and a judgement bar of their creed 
against creeds. 


Our Mission as Unitarians. 


“Pursuing the right as God gives us to see 
the right, with malice toward none and charity for 
all,’ we call on all people everywhere to repent, 
cease to do evil and learn to do well. 

We condemn no man for believing what he thinks 
is true, and what he cannot help beleiving. But 
we insist upon every man letting his best light 
shine, and being honest before God and man. 

OUR PLATFORM. 

Re-affirming our allegiance to the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, and desiring to secure the largest 
unity of the spirit, and the widest practical co-opera- 
tion, we invite to our fellowship all who wish to be 
the followers of Christ,—[ Art. IX, of the Constitu- 
tion of “TheNational Conference of Unitarian 
and other Christian Churches.” 
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MEDICAL AND SURGICAL 


This institution has for eighteen years enjoyed an increasing patronage from all parts of the United — 


DANITARIOM, 


( 


States and Cay ada, during which time more than 10,000 patients have enjoyed the benefits of its unri- 


valed facilities for the treatment of all for 


Kar f 5 2 } | ; 1 
ar, Throat and Lungs, together with diseases peculiar to each sex. 


EVERY REMEDIAL AGENT OF KNOWN VALUE IS EMPLOYED, : 


The managers spar 2 : ; 
ree ga neve pated no expense to perfect the appliances of the Establishment to the highest — 
aoe a nen ess one cost; anda personal acquaintance with the leading Sanitariums of both this 

y. urope, enables us to say that nowhere else in the world can the invalid in search of health | 
Fane 


ms of Chronic Diseases, including special treatment for the Hye, 


find so creat aes 5 : 4 : 
great an assemblage of means and appliances for combating diseases as are found here. 


Physicians—J. H. Kertoae, M.D., Supt., Karz Linpsay, M.D., W. H. Maxson, M.D., Anna H. Stewart, M.D. 


Address for circulars and information, inclosing stamps. SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Michigan. ete 
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Skill and Science Used to Over- 


‘ shadow Music. 
Mr. Gladstone has written to the 
editor of the Nonconformist 


Musical Journal as follows: 
“Kiver since the time of Saint 
Augustine, I might perhaps say of 
St. Paul, the power of music in assist- 
ing Christian devotion has been 
upon record, and great schools of 
Christian musicians have attested 


and confirmed the union of the art| 4 


with worship. I sincerely hope 
your journal may advance this 
Beers? in the churches of the 

onconformists. Joining you in 
the further hope that skill and 
science may never be used to over- 
remain, your obedient 


and faithful, W.E. GLApsrone.” 


> 


The French journals have paid 
manly tributes to the personal 
worth of the late Emperor of Ger- 
many. Commenting upon this fact a 
contemporary truly says: “Whenit 
is considered that he entered Paris 
as a conquerer three times, and 
when it is further considered what 
a terrible blow Germany inflicted 
on France in the great contest with 
her, these expressions of sympathy 


-and respect must be proclaimed 


not only magnanimous, but a 
noble manifestation of that one 
touch of nature which makes the 


whole world kin.” 


PARAGRAPHS: 


Some people “lean” toward a 
certain faith all their life; but they 
scarcely ever tell anybody till they 
die. Why not stand squarely for 
what you believe while living? 


Rey. C. E. St. John thinks the 
Unity Club craze just now raging 
among our churches is more likely 
to lead away from strictly religious 
duties, than to inspire our churches 
with more Christion enthusiasm. 
Rev. Brooke Herford and others 
are inclined to agree with Mr. St. 
John. 


It is plesant to feel impelled to 
continue one’s work by a growing 
conviction of its importance and 
value; more happy still to be con- 
strained to go on by dear love of 


1|the service itself; but, bestof all, to 


be so blessedly certain of the 
Lord’s will, in the matter, that no 
one dare not give up!—Mrs. C. H. 
Spurgeon. 


There is no better safeguard for 
the Sabbath than for each Chris- 
tian father to spend it rightly in 
the company of his children. One 
of the noblest women of England 
says of it: “Sunday is a day of 


4|many memories of my dear father. 


Tt seems to me especially his. 


5| Perhaps the seeing most of him on 


that day made me first love Sunday. 
But I always must enjoy going t 
church.” fz 


The Unitarian thinks that while 
it is cheering and helpful to have 
representatives of the A. U. A. 
hold a series of meetings in the 
West, yet as to whether these meet- 
ings result in any greatly added 
momentum to our cause in this 
region depends upon whether the 
A. U. A. has anorganized and dis- 


‘tinctly avowed Christian band of 


workers who are living here in the 
West to co-operate with the A. U. 
., in missionary and other ag- 
gressively Christian enterprises. 
We think so, too. 


“Srartina WirH A Few.— Do 
not be discouraged with the small 
number of workers. Jesus called, 
but two at first, then added others 
until he had twelve—not a large 
number. It is much the best that 
church work should be a growth. 
If you work up a great excitement 
and start off with a large number 
of untrained and untried workers, 
difficulties will be encountered, 
discouragement will take the place 
of enthusiasm, and the reaction 
will be likely to end in failure. It 
is better that church work should 
be a growth. You get to know 
your workers. Your workers will 
come gradually to understand the 
work. Nothing greatis the pro- 
duct of a day.”—From ‘Methods 
of Church Work,” a new book, by 
Rev. Sylvanus Stall, A. M. 


For Our Best Words, 
Liberty and Law. 


BY PROF, GEO. L. CARY. 


Among the most perplexing 
problems of the present day are 
those which involye a considera- 
tion of the proper limits to the 
control exercised by government 
over the personal conduct of citi- 
zens. In-a country where all 
public measures tending in the 
least degree to the curtailment of 
personal freedom are rightly sub- 
jected to the severest scrutiny, 
every new form of restraint is sure 
to meet with opposition from some 
quarter. Paradoxical as the state- 
ment may seem, the natural tend- 
ency of free democratic govern- 
ment is ever toward the multipli- 
cation of outward restraints upon 
the actions of the individual, in 
the supposed interest of the good 
of all. The securing of liberty by 
law is the essential method of all 
free government, and anarchy is 
the twin brother of tyranny. 
Changes in public sentiment often 
bring about the modification or 
repeal of particular laws, or, per- 
haps more frequently, their simple 
desuetude; but, upon the whole, 
the ways in which government 
assumes to control the every day 
life and actions of men are con- 
stantly becoming more numerous. 

Of the several reform movements 
now in progress in this country 
which are not only of general but 
even of national interest, none 
more deserves the sympathy and 
support of all right-minded men 
and women than that which has 
for one of its leading objects the 
suppression of vice by causing the 
removal of open temptations from 
those most likely to be influenced 
by their presence. The “New 
York Society for the Suppression 
of Vice” has, for the last fifteen 
years, under the leadership of 
Anthony Comstock, been doing a 
noble work. Many tons’ weight of 
pictorial and letter-press publica- 
tions intended to pander to the 
worst passions and to foster the 
growth of the most shameful vices 
have been seized and condemned 
by legal process, and those engag- 
ed in their production and sale 
haye been heavily fined. The im- 
mense value of this work should 
be thankfully recognized by all 
who have at heart the purity of 
the home and _ the stability of that 
national order whose very founda- 
tions are laid in the suanctities of 
family life. Some earnest friends 
of social reform, however, think 
that Mr. Comstock is making a mis- 
take in assuming to say that 
respectable art-dealers shall no 
longer offer for sale any work of 
art, however innocent its design, 
which seems to the agents of the 
society, or can be made to seem 
to a petit jury, to have an immoral 
tendency. Democratic forms of 
government are not incapable of 
becoming instruments of tyranny 
in the hands of ignorance and 
unreason. 

MeuspvitxgE, Pa., Feb., 1888. 


A MISSION, 
I walked along a forest side 
Where light the shadow chases, 
And biooms, my footsteps to betide, 
Sprang thick in truant places. 


“O, tell me why your loveliness 
This lonely by-way graces?” 

They nodded back, “We grow to bless 
And fill up empty places.’ 


NOTABLE EVENTS. 


Dr. Wm. H. Ryder, of Chicago, a noted 
Universalist divine, died at his residence 
in that city, March 7. 


March 18, a train plunged through a 
trestle at Blackshear, Ga., and fell forty 
feet to the ground below, killing 22 per- 
sons and injuring forty. 


On the night of March 20, a terrible 
cyclone visited Northern Georgia and 
EHasth Tennessee, causing great destruc- 
tion of property and loss of life. 


On March 4, A. Bronson Alcott, the 
well known author and _ philosopher, 
founder of the Concord School of Phil- 
osophy, died at Concord, Mass., aged 88 
years. 


On March 6, Miss Louisa M. Alcott, 
the author of “Little Women” and many 
other entertaining books for young 
people, died near Boston, Mass., passing 
awayjust two days after her father, the 
noted philosopher. 


James W. Tate, treasurer of the state 
of Kentucky, was on March 20, found to 
be a defaulter in the sum of from 
$150,000 to $400,000. He has fled the 
country. He had been elected treasurer 
for ten successive terms and was univer- 
sally trusted. 


Monday, Feb. 21, Wm. McK. Gatchell, 
well known to Prohibitionist as secretary 
of the National Prohibition Bureau, died 
suddenly in Philadelphia, whither he 
had gone from Washington to consult 
the leaders of the National Law and 
Order League, in session there, on the 
subject of the work of the National 
Anti-Nuisance League, whose secretary 
he was, having recently resigned his 
place as secretary of the Bureau. 


Emperor William I., of Germany, died 
at Berlin, Friday, March 9, at the age of 
91 years. He succeeded to the throne of 
Prussia, Jan. 2, 1861; and on the 16th 
of June, 1871, he was crowned emperor 
of United Germany in Paris, France. 
On the day of the emperor’s death, his 
son, Prince Frederick, was proclaimed 
emperor under the title of Frederick IIT. 
The funeral services proper and the 
entombment of the remains of tha ~ 
emperor occurred on Friday, Mar 


On the morning of March 12, the » 
severe snow storm known since the his- 
tory of the country visited the east in 
the vicinity of Washington, Philadelphia 
and New York. It was the most potent 
in its effects in New York, business being 
almost wholly suspended for several days 
by reason of the blockade of snow banks, 
In the extreme cold of the storm many 
perished, just how many is not exactly 
known. In New Jersey in the vicinity 
of New York City, thirty lives are report- 
ed lost. The damage done by the storm 
is estimated at $20,000,000. 


Henry Bergh, the friend of dumb 
animals, the founder of the first and 
parent Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and of which he re- 
mained president till his death, died at 
New York, March 12, aged 65 years. 
The society with which his name is in- 
separably conneetéd, was formed in New 
York, in 1866. To the protection of 
dumb animals he devoted all his time 
and a great part of a very considerable 
fortune, and he had the satisfaction of 
seeing the society which he organized 
grow to be a most useful institution 
with branches in almost every state in 
the Union. 
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Down Hill on a Jug. 
A story they tell of a lunatic man, 
Who slid down hill in a warming pan: 
He steered himself with the handle of 
course, 
And clucked away as he would to a horse. 
His legs, it is true, were somewhat in the 
way; : 
And his seat rather tight, if a body might 
say; 
But he landed all right at the foot of the 


hill, 
And for all that [ know, is sitting there 


still. 
You smile at the story, and wonder how 
folks ; 
Can get from their brains such a terri- 
ble hoax, 


But sliding down lili is many a man | 
On a much worse thing than a warming 
pan. 


Some are going down full speed on their 

pride; : 
And others who on their stinginess slide; 
But the strangest way of taking thatride, 
Ts to go as some do, on a jug astride. 


Beware of such coasting, or like Jack 
and Gill, ; 

Yow ll make sorry work of going down 
hill, 

Beware, for with what other evils you 


ug. : 
Tis nothing like sliding down hill on a 
jug. 


What They Did. 
BY J. E. WRIGHT. 


I was sitting at the window, 
reading, and Marguerite and Nan, 
the twins, were playing with dolls 
out on the porch. “But, Mar- 
guerite, what can we do?” Nan 
seemed anxious. 

“{! don’t know-—-we are in the 
Band of Hope.” 

“Oh, yes, and it is the biggest 
one in the state, and we have given 
exhibitions, and we know the cate- 
chism, and the songs and all, but 
what can we do?” 

I was interested. 

“We can pray.” 

‘Marguerite Johnson! How can 
you say that just like a grown- 
upper? We would do that, any- 
way. 1 mean more, different, 
something to—a—what you call it? 
Help the cause. Did you ever re- 
form a drunkard?” 

“No.” 

“Nor get your father to sign a 
pledge and save him from drink- 
ane? 

“No, Nan, how could we? He 
died before we were born!” 

‘Nor do any of those things the 
children in the Young Crusader 
.do? Nor turn a whole family from 
rags to good clothes, by making 
them stop drinking, like that last 
book we had? Now, did you?” 

“No, and you know it.” 

“Well, what can we do?” 

I had begun to think. I was in- 
terested in the “cause” they spoke 
-of, bat did not know much of the 
-qworkings of the different depart- 
ments. But I saw that here was 
energy, very useful energy, as I 
well knew from the things they 
did every day. Surely there were 
none too many workers, none that 
were willing could be spared. 
And these two little maids were 
-willing, but what could they do? 
‘I thought of it a long time. At 
last a plan came to mind—a foolish 
one, pverhaps—but I would submit 
it to their approval. 

So I ealled the little girls to me, 
one day, told them I had heard 
their talk and that we would try 
-to think of a plan. ‘You belong 
‘toa Band of Hope,’ I said, “and 
‘know that you want to help on the 
temperance work?” 

They nodded vigorously. 

“And there may be children 
who do not know about the work, 


if they are not interested now, 
they may grow up, not only not to 
heip, but perhaps even to op- 
pose?” 

They understood that, and nodd- 
ed again. — 

I picked up a paper, the Home 
and Farm, and turning to the 
children’s column, read a_ letter 
from a boy named Willie Dryer, 
aged ten, who lived in a little town 
in Texas. His letter was about 
his school and his pets. “Now,” 
I said, ‘“‘Willie may never have 
heard of a Band of Hope, perhaps 
they have none in that town. He 
may not know how things stand 
on this temperance question. In 
eleven years he will vote. You 
might help make that boy a tem- 
perance boy.” 

Their eyes opened wide. 

I went on: ‘We will write this 
boy a nice letter. We will tell 
him about a temperance society. 
We will ask him to call a meeting 
of some of his schoolmates, and 
see if they would like to form a 
temperance society. We will tell 
them to choose a president anda 
secretary. If they wish to do so 
they will write to us, and we will 
tell them what to do; you both 
know all about that. We wiil 
send them some books and papers; 
tell them to buy badges, tell them 
about the pledges, and write to 
them till they are well started.” 

The little girls shut their eyes 
and squealed, a habit of theirs 
when they were extremely delight- 


ed. 

I told them, of course, that all 
this might not happen, but we 
could try. We invited George 
and Teddy and Marion from the 
next house to help us, and went to 
work. We all composed the letter, 
Nan copied it, and the whole five 
carried it to the postoffice. 

The children were so excited the 
next day, and asked so many times 
when they would hear from Willie, 
that in self-defense I proposed 
writing another letter. In the 
course of the week we wrote to 
four children—two girls and two 
boys—in Texas, Iowa, Dakota and 
Michigan, choosing the children 
from the children’s columns in a 
couple of papers. 

The plan succeeded beyond my 
most sanguine expectations. Wil- 
lie wrote a nice, straightforward 
little letter, telling the names of 
those who would begin the society 
and their ages, and saying that he 
was the secretary, and Ned Allen 
the president. All day the child- 
ren talked of the new society. 
They wrote again; sent papers and 
books, and pages of information. 
That society has been running for 
over a year, holds a meeting every 
week, is growing larger, and sends 
us the jolliest, most interesting 
letters. 

We heard from each of the 
other three children and all but 
one started a society which is at 
work to-day. The other died out. 
The three new societies are in cor- 
respondence with each other, and 
with us, and have started new ones 
themselves. Marguerite and Nan 
have plenty of active, telling work 
to do now, to “help the cause,” 
and they do it well, and are better 
children for having it to do.—The 
Young Crusader. 


Prymouth Rock. — Here is a 
stone which the feet of a few out- 
casts pressed for a moment, and the 
stone becomes famous; it is treas- 
ured by a great nation, its very 
dust is shared as a relic; and what 
has become of the gateways of a 
thousand palaces? Who cares for 
them ?—De Tocqueville. 


the Revolution. 
BY BENSON J. LOSSING, LL. D. 
== No, t= 


THE FIFER AT LEXINGTON. 

(Copyrighted, 1888, by Funk & Wagnalls. } 

Lexington! Concord! What 
American boy or girl, man or 
wowan, has not heard or read of 
these little Massachusetts villages, 
where the first earnest blows for 
American independence were 
struck and the hot flame of the 
Revolution first burst out, on the 
19th of April, 1775? Among the 
first objects of my pilyrimage were 
these two villages. 

Tt was a charming morning in 
October, 1848, when I traveled by 
railway from Boston to Concord, 
seventeen miles northwest of the 
New England capital. There I 
spent an hour with Major Barrett 
and his wife, who “saw the British 
scamper,” and had lived together 
there almost sixty years. The 
major seemed robust at eighty- 
seven, and his wife, almost as old, 
seemed as nimble of foot as a 
matron in middle life. She was a 
vivacious little woman, well formed, 
and retained many traces of the 
beauty of her young womanhood. 
They had much to tell me of events 
their eyes had witnessed. 

After visiting the place of the 
skirmish at Concord, I rode in a 
private vehicle to Lexington, six 
miles eastward, through a pictures- 
que and fertile country, and en- 
tered the famous village at the 
Green whereon that skirmish oc- 
curred anda commemorative monu- 
ment now stands. After brief in- 
terviews with two or three aged 
persons there, I drove to the house 
of Jonathan Harrington, in Hast 
Lexington, wlio, a Jad seventeen 
years old, had heralded the open. 
ing of the old war for independ- 
ee with the shrill notes of the 

fe. 

AsJI halted before the house of 
Mr. Harrington, at a little past 
noon, and saw an old man wield- 
ing an ax vigorously in splitting 
wood in his yard, I entered the 
gate and introduced myself and 
my errand. The old man was the 
venerable fifer. 

“Come in and rest yourself,” he 
said kindly, as he led the way into 
the house. 

Although he was then- past 
ninety years of age, he appeared 
no older than a man of seventy. His 
form was nearly erect; his voice 
was firm; his complexion was fair; 
his placid face was lighted by mild 
blue eyes, and had but few deep 
wrinkles; his hair, not all white, 
was very abundant, and in stature 
he was of medium height and slen- 
der. I took a seat on a chintz- 
covered lounge, and he sat in a 
Boston rocking-chair. 

“T have come,” I said, “to make 
some inquiries about the battle of 
Lexington.” 

“Tt wasn’t a _ battle.” 
swered; “only a skirmish.” 

“Tt wasa sharp one,” I said. 

“Yes, pretty sharp, pretty sharp,” 
he rephed, thoughtfully. “Hight 
fine young men out of a hundred 
were killed; two of them my blood 
relations.” 

“Tf understand you played the 
fife on that morning,” I said. 

“As well as I could,” he replied. 
“T taught myself to play the year 
before, when the Minute-men were 
training, and I was the only per- 
son in Lexington who knew how 
to fife. That ain’t saying much, 
though, for then there were only 
eight or ten houses in the village 
besides the meeting-house” 

“Did you belong to the Minute- 
men?” | asked. 


he an- 


asked me to fife, to help Joe Bur- 
ton make music with his drum for 
Captain Parker’s company. Poor 
Joe! Hisdrum head was smashed 
and he lost a finger in the fight. 
Captain Amos Parker’s company 
was drilled the night before, for 
Sol Brown, our nearest neighbor, 
came from Boston at sunset and 
said he had seen nine British sol- 
diers walking toward Lexington. 
Sam Adams and John» Hancock 
were at Parson Clarke’s house, 
where Dorothy Quincy, Hancock’s 
sweetheart, was staying. Gage 
wanted to catch and hang ’em, and 
it was believed the soldiers Sol 
had seen had been sent out to seize 
’em that night. A guard of ten 
men, under Sergeant Monroe (who 
kept a tavern here) were stationed 
around Parson Clarke’s house. At 
a little past midnight Paul Revere 
—you’ve heard of Revere—came 
riding like mad from Cambridge, 
his horse all afoam, for the weather 
was uncommonly warm. He told 
Monroe he wanted to see Hancock. 
‘He didn’t want to be disturbed by — 
noise,’ said the sergeant. ‘Noise,’ 
said Revere; ‘you'll have noise 
enough soon, for the reg’lars are 
coming!’ Hancock heard him, and 
opening a window called out, ‘Re- 
vere, 1 know you; comein. He 
went into the honse a moment, then 
came out, mounted his horse, and 
started on a gallop toward Concord. 
Very soon everybody in Lexington 
was astir.” 


“Were you on duty then?” I in- 
quired. 


“No,” he said; “I went to bed at 
eleven o'clock, and, as all boys 
should do, I slept soundly. My 
mother, who was a Dunster and 
one of the most patriotic women 
who eyer lived, called out to me 
at three o’clock in the morning, 
‘Jonathan! Jonathan! Get up. 
The reg’lars are coming and some- 
thing must be done,’ i dressed 
quickly, slung my light gun over 
my shoulder, took my fife from a 
chair, and hurried to the parade 
near the meeting-house, where 
about fifty men had gathered, and 
others were arriving every minute 
By four o’clock a hundred men 
were there. We did not wait long 
wondering whether reg’lars were 
really coming, for a man darted 
up to Captain Parker and told 
him they were close by. “The cap- 
tain immediately ordered Joe to 
beat the drum, and I fifed with all 
my might. Alarm guns were in- 
stantly fired to call distant Minute- 
men to duty. Lights were now 
seen moving in all the houses. 
Daylight came at half past four 
o'clock. Just then the reg’lars, 
who had heard the drum beat, 
rushed towards us, and their 
leader shouted, ‘Disperse, you 
rebels!’ We stood still. He re- 
peated the order with an oath, 
fired his pistol, and ordered his 
men to shoot. Only a few obeyed. 
Nobody was hurt, and we supposed 
their guns were loaded only with 
powder. We had been ordered 
not to fire first, and so we stood 
still, The angry leader of the 
reg lars then gaye another order 
for them to fire, when a volley 
killed or wounded several of our 
company. Seeing the reg’lars try- 
ing to surround us, Captain 
Parker ordered us to retreat. As 
we fled some shots were sent back. 
Joe and I climbed a fence near 
Parson Clarke’s house and took to 
the woodsnear by. Climbing over, 
Joe fell upon a heap of stones and 
crushed in his drum-head. His 
hand was bleeding badly, and he 
found that a bullet had carried off 
part of his little finger. 
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Hight of our men had lost their 
lives. 
“Where were Adams aud Han- 
cock all this time?” I inquired. 

“Not far off. When the first 
shots were heard they were ad- 
vised to fly to a place of safety, 
for their lives were too valuable to 
the public to be lost. At first they 
refused to go, but were finally per- 
suaded, and retired to a _ thick- 
wooded hill not far off. Dorothy 
Quincey went with her lover. 
They were married in the fall. It 
is said Sam Adams, hearing the 
firing on the Green, exclaimed, 
‘What a glorious morning for 
America is this! I have no doubt 
he said it, for it was just like 
him.” 

“You said two ot your blood re- 
lations perished in that fight,” I 
observed. 

“Yes,” he replied; “they were 
Jonathan and Caleb Harrington. 
Caleb and Joe Comes, who lived a 
mile from Lexington, had gone 
into the meeting-house to get some 
powder in the loft. They had tak- 
en it to the gallery when the Brit- 
ish reached the building. They 
flew to the door, and started ona 
run for the company. Caleb was 
shot dead at the west end of the 
meeting-house, but Joe, though 
wounded, escaped. Jonathan had 
stood his ground with the rest. 
His home was near the meeting- 
house. He was in front of his 
own dwelling when the reg’lars 
fired the third time, when he was 
shot in the breast and fell. His 
wife, Ruth, stood looking out of 
the window with their only child, 
nine years old, by her side. She 
saw her husband fall and ran out 
to help him. He raised up, 
stretched out his arms toward her, 
fell again, and was dead before 
she could reach him. Oh, it was 
too cruel, too cruel!” 

“There were brave men in that 
little band of patriots,” [ remarked. 

“Brave men!’ said the old man, 
his mild eyes beeming with unus- 
ual lustre. “Braver men never 
lived. Not one of them left his 
post until Captain Parker, seeing 
it was useless to fight against so 
many reg’lars, told them to dis- 
perse. There was one man who 
wouldn’t go even then. It was 
Jonas Parker, of this town. He 
lived near Parson Clarke’s. He 
had said he would never run from 
an enemy, and he didn’t. He had 
-loaded his musket, put his hat con- 
taining powder, wadding and bul- 
lets between his feet, and’ so faced 
the reg’lars. At the second fire 
he was wounded and fell on his 
knees. Then he fired his gun; 
and, though he was dying, he 
reached for another charge in his 
hat, when a big red-coat killed him 
with a bayonet on the very spot 
where Jonas first stood. Wasn't 
that pluck?” 

“Rare pluck,” [ answered. “The 
names of such men should never 
be forgotten.” 

“They never will be,” replied 
the venerable patriot excitedly. 
Their names are all cut deep in 
marble on the little monument 
down yonder on the green—Robert 
Monroe, Jonas Parker, Samuel 
Hadley, Jonathan Harrington, Jr., 
Isaac Murry, Caleb Harrington, 
John Brown and Asahel Porter. 
Should that marble perish, their 
names are cut deeper in the mem- 
ory of Americans.” 

“You said it was a warm night 
when Revere rode from Cambridge 
to Lexington,” I remarked. 

“Yes, it was a very early spring. 
Young leayes appeared on the first 
day of April. The grass on the 
village Green was so tall on the 
morning of the 19th that it waved 


inthe lgbt wind that was blow- 
ing. Atnoon that day the quick 
silver in Parson Clarke’s ther- 
mometer rose to eighty-five degrees 
on the north side of his house, and 
the dooryards were all bright with 
dandelions.” 

“Did you serve in the army 
afterward?” I inquired. 

“No,” he said; “father went to 
the war, and I staid at home to 
help mother take care of things, 
for I was the oldest boy. I played 
the fife sometimes after that when 
the young men in the neighbor- 
hood were training for the fight.” 

By permission, I drew a hke- 
ness of Mr. Harrington sitting in 
his rocking-chair, and under it he 
wrote with a trembling hand, 
which Condition he attributed to 
the use of the axe that morning. 


JONATHAN HARRINGTON. 
Aged 90, the 8th July, 1848. 


His brother Charles, two years 
younger than he, came in before 
T had finished thesketch. I could 
not but look with reverence upon 
these stong old men, children of 
one mother, who had borne five 
sons and three daughters, who had 
nearly grown to manhood when the 
war for independence broke out. 
I bade them farewell, received 
from the old fifer the benediction, 
‘God bless you,” went back to the 
village Green, sketched the monu- 
ment and called upon their kins- 
man, Abijah Harrington, who was 
a lad fourteen years old at the time 
of the skirmish. He saw nearly 
all of the fight. He had two 
brothers in it, and had been sent 
by his mother, trembling on ac- 
count of her sons, to watch the 
fray at asafe distance, and to ob- 
tain information concerning her 
brave boys. They escaped unhurt. 

From Mr. Harrington’s I went 
to the house of Parson .Clarke, 
where I found Mrs, Margaret 
Chandler, a remarkably intelligent 
old lady, then eighty-three years 
of age. She had lived in that 
house ever since the Revolution; 
had a clear recollection of events 
at Lexington on the memorable 
April morning, and gave me a ver- 
sion of the escape of Adams and 
Hancock somewhat different from 
that given by the venerable fifer, 

On the seventy-fifth anniversary 
(1850) of the conflict at Lexington 
and Concord, Mr. Harrington rode 
in the procession with his brother 
Cherles, aged ninety; Amos Baker, 
aged ninety-four; Thomas Hill, 
aged ninety-two, and Dr. Preston, 
aged eighty-four. At the banquet, 
after the procession, the aged fifer 
offered the toast; “The 19th of 
April, 1775. All who remember 
that day will support the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.” On 
that occasion Edward Everett 
made a speech, in which he re- 
marked that it pleased his heart to 
see these yenerable men beside 
him, and he was happy to assist 
Mr. Jonathan Harrington to put 
on his top-coat a few minutes be- 
fore. In doing so he was ready to 
say, with David, “Very pleasant 
art thou to me, my brother Jona- 
than.” 

Mr. Harrington died late in 
March, 1854, when he was almost 
ninety-six years of age, and was 
buried with public honors, the 
highest State officer with a mili- 
tary escort forming a part of the 
funeral procession. 


“Mother,” said Betty, a bit of a 
girl who was trying to weara_ pair 
of tight shoes, “it’s no use talking; 
I can’t wear them. My toes can’t 
get a chance to breathe!”—Sel. 


The Suppression of Vicious Lit-| 


erature. 


ANTHONY COMSTOCK VINDICATED. 


The annual meeting of the So- 
ciety for the Suppression of Vice, 
was held in New, York City, January 
17, of this year. There was an 
unusually large audience composed 
of men and women. 

After a brief introductory ad- 
dress by the President of the 
Society, Samuel Colgate, Mr. An- 
thony Comstock arose to present 
his fourteenth annual report. He 
began by indicating how little of 
the work of the Society could be 
put before the public in black and 
white. If, for instance, they had 
found a school where obscene lit- 
erature was being circulated 
among the pupils, they could not 
state the name of the school, and 
still less could they publish ex- 
tracts of the literature which they 
had suppressed. New societies 
were being formed in the different 
states of the Union to carry out 
the object of the Society. This 
object is not only the suppression 
of obscene books and papers, but 
the prevention of lottery schemes 
and other frauds. There had been 
several moves at legislative action 
in that direction. In this Mr. Com- 
stock had been warmly and ably 
seconded by the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. Of 
the legislative work which had 
been done, particular importance 
was attached to the defeat of the 
effort made at Washington to re- 
peal the post-office regulations 
regarding lotteries and the trans- 
mission of corrupt literature, Mr. 
Comstock alluded to the seizure of 
pictures in New York City, which 
had met with such opposition 
among artists. Five of the pictures 
which he had seized had already 
been decided by the Judges of the 
General Term to be unquestion- 
ably obscene and unlawful. Mr. 
Comstock’s decision “had been 
seconded by all the offlcers of the 
Police Department and by the 
District Attorney, though he had 
been able to get aby hearing for 
his side of the question in but one 
or two of the secular papers. 
Thirty-one artists had signed a 
petition to have this Society sup- 
pressed, and every misrepresenta- 
tion possible had been spread 
throughout the community and 
sent to the supporters of the So- 
ciety by the National Defense As- 
sociation and a certain Lum Smith, 
a Philadelphia publisher of will- 
ful lies, who was in the audience. 
Mr. Comstock read the pedigree 
of the different prominent mem- 
bers of the Defense Association. 
When he again came to speak of 
Mr. Smith, who was in the audi- 
ence, the gentleman named _ rose 
and protested, and interrupted the 
meeting, but, on the appearance of 
a couple of policemen, decided to 
remain quiet and listen. 


NOT A JUDGE OF ART, BUT GOOD 
MORALS. 


Mr. Comstock concluded his re- 
port by ably answering the objec- 
tions that he was not competent to 
criticise questions of art. He 
made a strong point which as will 
be seen was. emphasized by the 
speakers who followed him. He 
said very likely he was not; that 
he was not pretending to criticise 
questions of art, but questions of 
morals, and upon this point he 
did claim to be able to judge and 
his claim was supported by the 
fact that out of one hundred and 
twenty-one cases which he had 
brought before the courts during 
the last year one hundred and 


eighteen had been decided in his 
favor. As Mr. Comstock took his 
seat the applause was enthusiastic 
and long continued. 
President Colgate, in the course 
of a short address, which was a 
eulogy of the Secretary, said that 
while his enemies accused him of 
blackmail, not a single lawyer im 
the two hundred and thirty-eight 


|cases which he had in mind, had 


been able to bring up a single fact 
which reflected,upon his integrity- 
As regards the competence of Mr. 
Comstock to judge upon morality 
in literature and art, he said that 
Mr. Comstock had studied the leg- 
islation on this point since 1724 
and had read all the court decisions, 
so that he now knew not only 
what his own instincts told him, 
but what the common sense of un- 
prejudiced men told him. 

The evening concluded with 
brilliant addressses by Dr. Park- 
hurst and Dr. Talmage. Dr. 
Parkhurst said that he had always: 
been prejudiced against the Society 
until two months ago, and the 
cause of his conversion was his 
seeing Anthony Comstock and 
hearing him talk. In regard to 
the case of the “art*seizures” for 
which Mr. Comstock had been so 
much maligned, Dr. Parkharst 
not only thought that Mr. Com- 
stock was as good a judge of such 
matters as artist who condemn 
him, but that he was a far better 
judge. Ifa dealer in timber should 
go through a forest he would see 
nothing of the beauty, perhaps, 
but he would beabletoreport upon 
the timber. If an artists should 
go through the same forest he 
would, perhaps, see all the beauty, 
but would know nothing about the 
timber. In the case which was be- 
fore the public the artists might 
be able to look upon the pictures 
from the standpoint of art and see 
nothing but the art, but they were 
the last men to render a decision 
as to what would be the impres- 
sion conveyed by the same pictures 
to ordinary men and boys. 


The Atlantie Monthly 


For 1888 


Will contain, in addition to the best Short Stories: 
Sketches, Essays, Poetry and Criticism, three 
Serial Stories:—- 


The Aspern Papers, 
By Henry JAMES. 
Yone Santo: A Child of Japan, 
By Epwarp H. Hovss. 
The Despot of Broonsedge Cove, 
By Cuarnes Eapert CrRaDDOcE. 


Six Papers on the Revolution. 
By Joun Fiskr. 


Boston Painters and Paintings, 
By Witiiam H. Downss. 


Three Studies of Factory Life. 
By L. C. Wyman, 
Author of “ Poverty Grass,” etc. 


Occasional. Poerrs, 
By Joun G. WHITTIER. 


Essays and Poenvs, 
By Ontver WENDELL Hommes. 


Occasional Papers, 
By James Russevryu Lowen. 


Contributions may be expected from Charles 
Eliot Norton, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Charles Dudley Warner, #. C. Stedman, J. P. 
Bats Harriet W. Preston, Sareh Orne Jewett, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Edith M. Thomas, Horace 
I, Sendder, George E. Weodberry, George Fred- 
eric Parsons. Maurice Thompson, Lucy Larcom, 
Celia Thaxter, John Burroughs, Percival Lowell, 
Agnes Repplier, Elizabeth Robins Pennell, Olive 
Thorne Miller, Bradford Torrey and many others. 


TERMS: $4.00 a year in adyanes, postage free; 
35 cents a number. With superb life-size por- 
trait of Hawthorne, Emerson, Tondtallows 
Bryant, Whittier, Lowell or Holmes, $5.00; each 
additional portrait, $1,000. 


Postal notes and money are at the risk of the 
sender, and therefore remittances should be made 
by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
BOSTON. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY. 


JASPER L. DOUTHIT, Eprror. 


‘A PurrR Christianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears butits name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
Lot our hearts bid it welcome. Let our lives re- 
yeal its beauty and its power.”—William Ellery 
Channing. 


‘*Heaven’s gate is shut to him who comes alone 
Save thon a soul and it shall save thine own.” 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter 


SHELBYVILLE, IuLL., APR. 2, 1888. 


Many new things are coming to 
pass in these days of old and new 
theology. One surprising thing 
to many is to read the manly and 
loving tribute to christian worth 
which Dr. J. H. Barrows of the 
First Presbyterian church, Chicago, 
places upon the grave of the late 
Dr. Ryder, the lifetime Universa- 
list minister. Just think, too, that 
this tribute of a Doctor of Divinity 
who stands on apartialist and stern- 
ly Calvinistic creed, was uttered at 
the dedication of St. Paul’s 
Universalist church, Chicago. 
What next? More pure  Chris- 
tianity, let us believe and hope. 
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Our Biographical Sketch of Geo. T. 
Angell. 


Five years next November have 
passed since the sketch of Mr. 
Angell on the page 14 of this paper 
was first printed. The braye and 
helpful hand that wrote it was long 
since laid in the grave. Dr. Dio 
Lewis will ever be remembered as 
one who lived for others’ sake. 
It was his inspiriting presence 
and voice that during Christmas 
time in a little town in Indiana, 
in 1873, first moved saintly women 
to start that temperance crusade 
that like “a great Drummond-light 
from Heayen was turned upon 
America” to show the magnitude 
and enormity of the liquor traffic. 
That crusade finally resulted in 
the formation of the most formid- 
able temperance society in the 
history of the world, namely: “The 
Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union,” whose white badges are 
now furled round the earth. Dr. 
Lewis met with serious financial 
reyerses before his death: his 
sparkling monthly went down and 
he followed soon after. But like 
many great hearted men he build- 
ed better than he knew, and his 
works do follow him. Among the 
thousands who are left on earth to 
go on with the good works Dr. 
Lewis loved is the noble friend of 
man and brute, Mr. Angell, the 
thrilling sketch of whose life was 
written, as expressed in the first 
paragraph, “as an inspiriting, up- 
lifting example to men, women and 
children all over the land.” 

Mr. Angell still holds the same 
offices he then held, and is doing 
now in his sxtty-fifth year even a 
grander good work than ever be- 
fore. He is still consecrating his 
life and his all to the service of 
mercy, with little or no compensa- 
tion to himself except the joy that 
comes from a happy conscience. 
The circle of his influence is rapid- 
ly widening. His co-workers now 
include many of the best and most 
distinguished men and women of 
all sects and parties in this country 
and Europe. We read of him 
standing before conventions in all 
parts of the land to plead the cause 
of the dumb brute and of needy 
humanity. He is gladly welcomed 
by all. He attended the late 


of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union at Nashville, Tennessee, 


November, 1888, and gave an ad- 
dress on “The Relation of Animals 
that can speak to those that are 
Dumb.” ‘This address was pub- 
lished and circulated all over the 
land; it is full of pithy paragraphs 
and suggestive points. Hvyery 
temperance worker should read 
this address—printed as supple- 
ment to Our Dumb Animals for 
Noy. 1887. In it Mr. Angell says: 
“Tt has been my privilege to ad- 
dress on this subject towards a 
hundred thousand children from 
Boston to New Orleans in the 
South, and to Dakota in the West. 
I have never yet found an audience 
of boys and girls that did not 
manifest interest.” 

Mr. Angell’s work as editor and 
in circulating literature on kind- 
ness to Animals and in the line 
of temperance is of itself an im- 
mense work. For evidence of this, 


lwe cannot better conclude our re- 


marks than by quoting the follow- 
ing paragraph from Our Dumb 
Animals for March, 1888: 


THIRTY=FIVE THOUSAND. 


We printed last month» thirty-five 
thousand of Our Dumb Animals and sent 
them on their mission of merey, not only 
over our own State, but over the whole 
country. Aboutfive thousand to Editors, 
ineluding all in Southern States and west 
of the Mississippi River, and about eight 
thousand to leading teachers in every 
State and Territory. As Hdward Hverett 
Hale said at Chicago: ‘Weare allinone 
boat—Massachusetts and New Mexico— 
animals and men.” 


As our Missionary Fund grows, so will 
our work grow, Itisa fund to be used 
now most carefully, most judiciously, not 
a dollar wasted, not a dollar hoarded for 
future generations. If we do our duty 
in the present, future generations wil] 
take care of themselves. 


This last sentence is a powerful 
appeal to every one of us to put 
our means to wise, good use now 
while we live instead of hoarding 
for others to misuse or squander 
when we are gone the way of all 
the earth. 


ae 


Mr, West Endorsed by the Editor 
of the Unitarian Review. 


In Unity of January 21, 1888, 
“The Progressive Pulpit,” of Rey. 
J. H. West, is advertised. Under 
the head of ‘‘Comments,” on the 
first number of that “Pulpit,” 
quotations are given from Rev. J. 
H. Allen, editor of the Unitarian 
Review; Rev. HE. C. Towne, B. F. 
Underwood and Unity. 


The quotation from Rey. J. H. 
Allen is as follows (from a letter 
to Mr. West): 

“T like the look and tone of 
your little serial, and much admire 
its ability and spirit. I should 
hold it a very serious mischief if a 
policy could be forced which 
should ever seem to disown the 
share in the work borne by your- 
self, and such as are working on 
common lines with you.” 

What is the work which Mr. 
Allen, the editor of the Unitarian 
Review thus commends, and would 
be unwilling to have separated 
from Unitarianism? It is the 
work of propagating a kind of re- 
ligion which addresses its prayers 
to human beings—‘“to reverent and 
aspiring men and women,”’—in- 
stead of to God, and which Mr. 
West himself is honest and candid 
enough to say he does not regard 
as Unitarianism. 

Do the Unitarian Churches of 
America wish to contribute to the 
support and engage in this sort of 
“progressive” work which the editor 
of the Review commends? 


WHAT OUR BEST WORDS STANDS FOR. 


Tt stands for the best that can be thought, said and done by editor and contrib- 
utors in the line of a distinctly avowed, pure Christianity and practical morality. 

Tt stands for the simple religion of Jesus Christ as the sure way to genuine fel- 
lowship, true freedom and good character, 

It stands for the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man; and for the 
Leadership of Jesus Christ in morals and religion. 

Tt stands for a church membership broad enough to welcome all sincere followers 
of Christ who desire to worship together and work together for the Kingdom of 
God. 

(While the editor is a missionary of what is known as Unitarian Christianity and 
claims tho right to frankly but courteously speak his honest convictions, he gladly 
grants the same privilege to all who would speak in its columns “ with malice to- 
ward none and charity for all,”) 4a 

Tt stands endeavoring always to “speak truth in love,” and criticize persons and 
things only to create more interest in goodness and to reveal truth more clearly. 

It stands for fair play to all people of both sexes; every race, class, party and sect. 

Tt stands for helping the poor and needy to help themselves and others. 

Tt stands for temperance and social purity, and for Christian union in all good 
words and work. 

{t stands for human progresg, spiritual life and the eternal hope. 


ite AAIms and Purposes: 


Our Brest Wonps aims to emphasize the Christianity common to all sects, and 
would be sectarian only in its opposition to all unechristian sectarianism. 

Tt holds that religion is something more than ethics or morality—it is ‘‘morality 
with a divine emphasis,” “the enthusiasm of humanity,” or God in man a quicken- 
ing spirit and redeeming power. 

It would Christianize a false liberalism and make bigots and ultraists in all sects 
and parties more liberal and Christian. 

It means to be so radical as to strike at the root of sin and error, and so conser- 
vative as to hold fast to all the good and true. - 

Our Bust Worps especially seeks to translate the dialect of a scholastic, thought- 
burdened Unitarianism into the every day thought and language of the common 
people. 3 

It does not recognize any growth as healthy, nor any progress as true, that does 
not make men and women better according to the Christian ideal of goodness— 
better husbands and wives, better fathers and mothers, better brothers and sisters 
and better fellow citizens—more pure socially, more faithful in married and family 
life, more chaste and reverent in speech, more honest in dealing, more Christlike in 
temper, more humble before God and more kind and helpful to all people, every- 
where. 

And thus Our Brest Worps, in its little way, would earnestly help in the glorious 


endeavor : 
“To build the Universal Church 
Lofty as is the Love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man.” 


Wilh YOU “HMPA ees 


Will you send items of religious events and church news, for its columns? 


Will you then please send for circular and sample copies to distribute among 
your friends and neighbors, Agents wanted to get subscribers. Address, 


JASPER L. DOUTHIT, Shelbyville, Til. 


63 ZHeln Bust x Bittle. 


Music from “‘ The Wells of Salvation,”’ 
new words by Rey. W. A. SPENCER. 


Wo. J. KrrxPATRICK, 


. Brother for Christ’s kingdom sighing, Help a lit-tle, help a lit-tle; 
Is thy cup made sad by tri-al? Help a lit-tle, help a lit-tle; 
. Though no wealth to thee is giv-en, Help a lit-tle, help a lit-tle; 
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Help to save the mii-lions dy-ing, Help just a  lit-tle. 


Sweet-en it with self - de - ni- al, Help just a  lit-tle. 
Sac - ri-fice is gold in heay-en, Help just a  lit-tle. 
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Oh, the wrongs that we may righten! Oh, the hearts that we may lighten! 
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| Oh, the skies that we may brighten! Helping just a  lit-tle. 
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4 Let us live for one another, 
Help a little, help a little; 
Help to lift each fallen brother, 
Help just a little. 


5 Tho’ thy life is pressed with sorrow, 
Help a little, help a little; 
Bravely look t?ward Ged’s to-morrow. 
Help just a tittle. 


_ Copyright, 1885, by Jonn J. Hoop, | 66 
From The Temperance Trio, published by John J. Hood, 1018 Arch St., Phila., Pa 
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EDITOR'S TABLE TALK. 


Prof. Cary’s words on “Liberty and 
Law,” on page 9 should be read in con- 
nection with “The Suppression of Vicious 
Literature’ on page 11. 


“Out of Darkness into Light, from the 
Journal ofa Bereaved Mother,” “is re- 
ceiving an unexpected number of highly 
appreciative and sympathetic notices, 
both from the press and from private in- 
dividuals. 


We are happy in saying to our readers 
that we have the promise from Mrs, 
Charlotte Eliot of a series of papers on 
“English Hymn Writers of the Liberal 
Faith.” The first of this series will ap- 
pear in our next. 


By speciai arrangement with Messrs. 
Funk & Wagnalls’, the holders of the 
copyright, we have the pleasure of giving 
our readers “Hours With Men and 
Women of the Revolution” by the yener- 
able historian Benson J. Lossing. 
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THE FRIEND OF DUMB ANIMALS. 
Weare glad to give in this issue the 


pleasing sketch of that famous friend 


not only of all humanity, especially the 
children, but of the brute creation as 
well—Mr. Georgo T. Angell. Tho 
sketch is written in the livliest vein of 
that famous health and temperance re- 
former, the late Dr. Dio Lewis, who 
was a client of Mr. Angell before the 
latter left the legal profession, and his 
friend for twenty years. 

In 1883 Dr. Lewis wrote to Mr. Angell, 
requesting his photograph. The result 
was the sketch we copy from Dio Lewis 
Monthly and the accompanying likeness. 
The likeness reappeared in the February 
(1888) number of Our Dumb Animals— 
a most excellent monthly published by 
“The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals,’ No. 19, 
Milk St., Boston. 

We copy also in thisissue Mr. Angell’s 
very pertinent reference to this likeness 
on its appearance in the paper edited by 
himself—under the two headings “Please 
exchange Photographs” and ‘Self 
Praise.” ; 

We can wish our readers nothing better 
in the line of pure literature than to wish 
that every one of them might be an 
habitual reader of Our Dumb Animals. 
It is one of the most neatly printed, finely 
illustrated and happily edited periodicals 
in America, and very cheap—only one 
dollar a year. 


LETTER FROM J. C. LEARNED: 


Dear Mr. Dovruir: 

I hope you have a seies of articles in 
store like the one on Rey. F. W. Holland. 
IT doubt if you can render any better ser- 
vice to the Unitarian cause than by sow- 
ing such sketches broadcast; nor do I 
know any man among us so well quali- 
fied to prepare these stories of work 
well done, especially accounts of our 
older ministers as Dr. Putnam. 

Truly yours 
J. C. LEARNED. 
oo 


FROM A UNITARIAN TWENTY - FIVE 
YEARS IN THE WEST. 


Dzar Ep. O. B. W. : 

For the past twenty-five years I have 
been associated at different times with 
liberal churches in Iowa, Indiana and 
{}linois. 

Inyariably has this fact confronted me: 
“looseness of organization, shallowness 
and uncertainty of belief.’ Always the 
query: “ Why, with such views as we 
hold, cannot we build up churches that 
will grow in numbers and in grace.equal 
to any, instead of the scattered “ hand- 
ful” over this vast domain of country 
which we now claim? The very few in 


- Chicago, late years, ‘has opened many eyes 


interested, to the need of something more 
definite to give a religious character to 
the church organizations there, and to 
my mind, Mr. May suggests, exactly 
the need for us all.—‘‘If we believe” 
etc., let us say so, honestly, freely and 
fearlessly. 


LETTER FROM J. H. ALLEN. . 
Eprror Our Brest Worps: 

As my friend Mr. Sunderland has al- 
lowed so long a time to pass without 
correcting certain . misunderstandings 
which I pointed out to him in his letter 
in your columns of Dee. 15., and as I do 
not wish to stand in a faise attitude be- 
fore your readers, I ask of you the favor 
to insert the following :— 


1, That I never wrote to him or to any 
other person such a letter of apology as 
is there described. 

2. That I have never admitted or in 
any way implied that I had “ misunder- 
stood” or “misrepresented” him in any 
way, knowingly or otherwise; 

3. That I have never, intentionally or 
knowingly, published a line about his 
position, excepting what has appeared in 
Our Brust Wonrps; 

4. That I have never acknowledged in 
private an offence publicly committed 
(however unintended), which I hesitated 
to acknowledge openly; 

5. That I haye never refused, but on 
the contrary have invited, have freely 
published the correction (without con- 
troversial discussion) of whatever any 
actual or slieged mis-statements might 
be found in the Unitarian Review; 

6. That I have invited such correction, 
in particular, from Mr. Sunderland; but 
he has refused to give it, except on con- 
dition (which of course I declined) that I 
would print in full a long controversial 
statement of his own, covering upwards 
of fifty manuscript pages, 

J. HW, Aum. 
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AMONG THE CHURCHES. 


Rey. George Baichelor’s lectures at 
Meadville were highly appreciated. 


Rev. Eli Fay proposes to give $600,000 
to an institution for the education of 
girls. 


A lecture on the Alcotts, father and 
daughter, is tobe given at Mt. Pleasant 
church Roxbury. 


Secretary Spaulding of the Sunday 
School Society recently preached in All 
Soul’s church, Washington, D. C. 


Rev. Charles 1. Perkins of Clifton 
Springs, N. Y, has been received into the 
fellowship of the Unitarian church. 


The Southern Conference of Unitarian 
and other Christian churches will meet 
in the church of Our Father, Atlanta, 
Ga., April 11 and 12. 


Rey. Newton M. Mann, who has been 
pastor of the Unitarian church at 
Rochester N. Y., for the last eighteen 
year will ge abroad through the summer. 


A Unitarian convention was held in 
Toledo, Ohio, March 20 and 21, under the 
auspices of the A. U. A. Secretary Rey- 
nolds, Rey. Geo. Batchelor, Rev. M. J. 
Savage and Rev. Charles G. Ames were 
the speakers, 


Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Sunderland of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., have been speaking alter- 
nately on Sunday evenings the past 
winter and carrying on simultaneously 
three courses of lectures. 


The Societies of Buda, Sheffield, Prince- 
ton, Geneseo and Moline, Ulinois and 
Dayerport, Iowa have formed themselves 
into what is called the Rock River Circle 
of Unitarian Societies. The first meet- 
ing was held at Geneseo March Ist. 


Miss Mary A. Leggett who has been 
serving as pastor of the Unitarian society 
at Beatrice, Nebraska, was expecting to 
be ordained at the General Conferenceto 
be held at Kansas, City,March 26. She has 
been working with great patience and 
earnestness in Beatrice and they are 
think of building a church edifice there. 


Samuel Longfellow has written aletter 
from Cambridge, Mass., which denies 
the astounding statement that has crept 
into print that his distinguished brother 
the poet died aRoman Catholic. He says: 
“my brother, H. W. Longfellow, was edu- 
cated a Unitarian and there is no reason 
to suppose that he ever found that faith 
unsatisfactory.” 


Dr. Wm. H. Ryder, was possesed of 
$750,000 at his death. St. Paul’s Uni- 
versalist church of Chicago, Lombard 
University of Galesburg Lllinois; The 
Chicago Old Peoples Home; The Uni- 
yersalist Publishing House of Boston; 
the divinity Schools of Tufts College, 
College Hill, Mass.; St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, Canton N.Y.; Lombard Univers- 
ity, Galesburg Tl, and Buchtel College, 
Akron, Ohio, all received generous be- 
quests. His life has been one of great 
usefulness, and he has made such a dis- 
posal of his fortune that an abundant in- 
erease of good works must follow. 


MISSIONARY MEETINGS IN KANSAS, 


On Sunday, March 25th, Missionary 
meetings were held at Kansas City and 
St Joseph, Mo., and at Lawrence and 
Topeka, Kansas, under the auspices of the 
American Unitarian Association. On 
the morning of that day Rey. M. J. Sav- 
age preached at Kansas City, Rey. Geo. 
Batchelor at St. Joseph, Rev. Grindall 
Reynolds at Lawrence, and Rey. Chas. 
G. Ames at Topeka. The sermons were 
all of the highest type and well calcu- 
lated to strengthen the cause of a rever- 
ent and earnest, though broad and liber- 
al Christianity. The ministers above 


named and also Mr. Effinger, of Chicago, 
Mr. Roberts, of St. Joseph, Mr. Powell, 
of Topeka, Mr. Hogeland, of Wichita, 
and Miss Leggett, of Beatrice, Nebraska, 
all attended the Missouri Valley Con- 
ference which assembled at Kansas City, 
Sunday evening, the 25th, and continued 
into Monday night. The following pro- 
gramme was carried out and the meetings 
were all well attended and pervaded by 
the true spirit: 


SUNDAY. 
7:30 Pp. Ma—Sermon by Rev. Charles G. 
Ames, of Philadelphia. 
MONDAY.— CONFERENCE. 


9:30 a. m.—Devotional Services, led by 
Rey. Enoch Powell. 
9:50 a. m.—Conference called to order. 


10:00 4. m.—Necretary’s Report and 
Treasurer’s Report. 

10:15 a, w.—Missionaries’ Report. 

10:40 A. u.—Reports from different 


churches as to present con- 
dition and prospects. 
11:10 4. m.—Report of present condition 

and prospects of Unitarian 
Churches in the West, by 
Revs. Reynolds and Batch- 
elor. 

2:00 Pp. u.—Eissay and discussion. 

3:00 ep. m.—Ordination of Miss Leggett. 

4:00 Pp. M.—Discussion as to best meth- 
ods of Sunday School work. 

5:00 ep, m.—Election of officers for com- 
ing year. 

6:00 Pp. m.—Supper and social in church 
parlors. 

8:00 Pp. mu—Sermon by Rev. M. J. Sav- 
age, of Boston. 


The subject of the closing sermon by 
Mr. Savage, was “Religion: Its changing 
forms and eternal essence.” He claimed 
as belonging to the “eternal essence,” all 
the great and distinctive doctrines of 
Liberal Christianity. 

The results of these meetings will 
demonstrate the wisdom of the course of 
the A. U. A., in deciding to push its 
work in the west. The meetings of simi- 
lar kind in Toledo, Ohio, and Davenport, 
Towa, are reported to have been equally 
successful and profitable. We hope to 
see many more such in the West. 

ES Pe A a: Se 
LOUISA MAY ALCOTT. 

Louisa May Alcott died March 6th, 
1888, aged 55 years. Perhaps there is 
not another woman in the country whose 
death would strike so many hearts with 
a sense of personal bereavement. Per- 
haps not another woman in this cenwury 
has done so much to instill in the minds 
of the young, true and wholesome ideas 
of living, of generosity, economy and the 
highest uses of life. Her books being 
written by one full of vitality and the 
fun loving nature naturally communicat- 
ed these qualities to their readers. We 
cannot help feeling that her charming 
stories portray real joys, griefs, trials, 
aspirations and were an outcome of the 
true, good life she led; and we believe 
that the boys and girls of her stories, who 
also seem so real, will delight and in- 
struct the children of future generations, 

Miss Alcott commenced teaching when 
sixteen and also commenced writing at a 
very early age. “Hospital Sketches,” 
written during the war while she was a 
nurse in an hospital in Washington, first 
called the attention of many to her read- 
able and racy writings. But it was in 
1867 when “Little Women” was written, 
that Miss Alcott became known, ad- 
mired and loved almost everywhere. 

Perhaps one of the most admirable 
things in the life of Miss Alcott, was the 
love and devotion she had for her father. 
When wealth, the result of the popular- 
ty of her books, flowed into her posses- 
sion, the greatest happiness it gaye her 
was that it enabled her to help good 
causes, and to make comfortable and 
happy the noble father who, though he 
has been judged the equal of Pestalozzi 
and Froebel as an educator, did not 
possess the faculty of making money. 

It was on a visit to him who lived with 
her sister in Boston, that she took the 
cold that resulted in her death; the cold 
is said to have come by her returning 
home without her furs, which she had 
been accustomed to wear. Now both 
father and daughter, dying within two 
days of each other, rest in Sleepy Hollow, 
Concord, near Emerson, who had been 
the truest and most appreciative friend 
that Mr. Alcott ever had. 

Dr. Bartol, a Unitarian clergymen, of 


Boston, "whose ministrations the Alcott 
family attended, conducted the funeral 
services of Miss Aleott. Worthy tributes 
were paid to her memory by several 
others, among them, Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more. A poem by’ Miss Alcott, entitled 
‘Transfiguration,’ was also read on that 
occasion. 

Mr. Alcott was sometimes ridiculed 
for trying to establish a paradise on 
earth; but perhaps both father and 
daughter have done much more than 
they ever dreamed of towards establish- 
ing many a paradise in the homes of this 
earth of ours. 

eS es hw ee 
Sermons Received. 
George Ellis, publisher, Boston, Mass.: 


“Communion with God,” by John W. Chad- 
wick. 


“The Christ,” by Rey. G. W. Gallagher. 


Books Received. 


“Tnebriism,” a Pathological and Psychological 
Study. By T. L. Wright, M. D., member of the 
American Association for the Cure of Inebriates, 
Published by G. W. Hubbard, Columbus, Ohio. 
Price fifty cents. 


“Prophecy and Prophets; or, The Laws of In- 
spiration and Their Phenomena.’’? By Jacob 
nuen A.M. Published by 8. W. Straub & Co., 

Yhicago. 


“The New Christianity.”” By John Ellis, M. D. 


WIT AND HUMOR. 


‘This is a sad and bitter world,” 
remarked a gentleman of Irish ex- 
traction. ‘We never strew flowers 
ona man’s graye until after he is 
dead.” 


Bertha: ‘“‘Grandma, is oor teef 
good?” Grandma: “No, darling; 
ve got none now, unfortunately.” 
Bertha: “Then I'll give 00 my nuts 
to mind till I come back.’”—Moon- 
shine. 


A little five-year-old girl drew 
the picture of a dog and a, cat on 
her slate, and calling mother’s at- 
tention to it, said: “A cat oughtn’t 
to have but four legs, but I drew 
it with six legs so she could get 
away from the dog.” 


“Knocks to Flinders 


the theories of Elocutionists,” says 
the New York Hvangelist. 


“Tt is level headed and spirited. 
Full of pith and point.”—N. Y. 
Independent.. 


A BOOK FOR EVERYONE. 


Bolore ant Audience: 


OR, 


The Use of the Will in Public Speaking. 


Talks to the Students of the University of St. 
Andrews and the University of Aberdeen. By 


NATHAN SHEPPARD. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 Cents. 


CONTENTS: 


A Good Reese Voice to be acquired by an 
Exercise of the Will—Articulation to be acquired 
by the Will—Physical Karnestness—The Self-Re- 
liance for Public Speaking—The Art of being Nat- 
ural—The Dramatic Element in Public Speaking 
--The Rhetoric for Public Speaking—A Talk 
About Audiences—How to Think of Something to 
Say—The Right Shape for an Audience Room. 


READ AND BE CONVINCED. 


ELooutronists, TAKE Notrce.—“Your craft is 
in danger, your occupation is threatened! How 
many beautiful stories of the advice given by 
actors and orators he spoils! How many beanti- 
ful bubbles he bursts! The ‘talks’ are decidedly 
witty and philosophical.”—National Baptist. 

DESTINED TO MAKE A DiIsSTURBANGE.—'‘‘Thoe 
author has broken from the old lines and struck 
out with a vigor and strength of cool, hard sense 
that is as refreshing as a breath of salt sea air. 
It is surely destined to make no small disturb- 
ance among the men of pretty gestures and voices 
gotten up for the occasion.”—The Watchman, 
Boston. 


MuLtum In Parvo.—‘'It is replete with practi- 
cal sensé and sound suggestions.’’—Pror. J. H. 
GILMORE, Rochester University. ‘Few men have 
been able to give so clear and helpful an account 
of their self-training.’—Golden Rule. “The 
author has something to say and he knows how 
to say it.”—Eclectic Magazine. ‘*We advise every 
public speaker to read at least the opening chap- 
ter of this book; the rest will follow,” — Literary 
World. ‘tHe does not teach elocution, but the 
art of public speaking. * * * ives sugges- 
tions that will enable one to reach and move and 
influence men.” —Pittsburg Chrenicle, Price, 75 
cents. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
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From The Dio Lewis Monthly, Nov. 1883. 
George T. Angell. 

Some day, when the mortal re- 
mains of Mr. Angell, whose por- 
trait we give as a frontispiece in 
this issue of our Monthly, shall 
haye been quietly laid away in 
Mount Auburn or elsewhere, the 
story of his life will be written 
and become a part of the history 
of the American people. Before 
the sad event of his death, which 
we humbly trust may be long de- 
ferred, we desire, not on his ac- 
count, but as an inspiriting, up- 
lifting example to men, women 
and children all over our land, to 
give a few facts in the extraor- 
dinary career of this remarkable 
man. 

Perhaps no other mar _ has 
touched so many hearts in behalf 
of kindness to the lower animals 
as George T. Angell; and no man 
on this Continent, if in the world, 
has stood before so many inflven- 
tial audiences as their advocate. 

HIS AUDIENCES. 

Among these audiences we find | 
State Legislatures, the Faculties 
and students of our leading Col- 
leges and Universities, State Teach- 
ers’ Associations, Normal Schools, 
High Schools, National, State and 
Local Conferences of Clergy, Camp 
Meetings, Cattle Fairs, Agricultur- 
al Societies, and Great Union 
Meetings of Churches on Sunday. 
We find him in Canada; in South- 
ern cities; now away wtp in the 
Northwest, in Minnesota and Da- 
kota; now before the National 
Grange at Richmond, Va.; now 
before a great Sunday School Con- | 
vention at Baltimore; then stand- 
ing in the splendid capitol at Mad- 
ison, Wis., before the leading citi- 
zens of that State, and now in the 
Opera House at Minneapolis, be- 
fore an audience packing it to its 
utmost capacity. 

CHICAGO STOCK-YARDS. 


In disguise, he watches the Chi- 
cago Stock-yards—the piles of 
dead and dying animals hauled 
out of the cars, the meth ods of 
loading with spiked polls and 
' pitchforks (thirty to forty holes 
sometimes made through the hide 
of a single animal), water shut 
off from the yards every Saturday 


night to Monday morning, tens of 
thousands of thirsty animals stand- 
ing there thirty-six to forty hours 
without drink—and then engaging 
a great public hall in the city, and 
hiring at his own expense a noted 


organist to draw an influential 
audience, he tells the people of 
Chicago what he has seen; spends 
the entire winter there at his own 
expense, to found and organize 
“The Illinois Humane Society,” 
one of the most influenti 
those he has helped to organize, 
and which is now largely saving 
from cruelty seven to eight millions 
of animals annually, in the Stock- 
yards of Chicago alone. Again we 
find him at Detroit, learning how 
dead and diseased animals are tak- 
en off the cars and put into the 
markets, and the next Sunday 
evening telling the story to fifteen 
hundred people; paying his own 
expenses, refusing all pecuniary 
compensation, deeming it rewarc 
enough that he is permitted to 
plead for those who cannot plead 
for themselves. 
HE GOES ABROAD. 

Worn out by excessive toil, in 
1869 he crosses the ocean for rest, 
but hardly sets foot on foreign 
soil before we find him pleading 
with “The Royal Society of Eng- 
land,” to establish a paper like his 
own, and the next day he is at the 
house of the Baroness Burdett 
Coutts, laying before her his plans 


OUR BEST WORDS... 


for that great humane educational 
work which is now permeating 
Great Britain. 

No one could speak more highly 
of his Jabors than has the Secre- 
tary of the Royal Society, in that 
beautiful paper, The Animal 
World, which Mr. Angell helped 
to found and name, and in which 
we find that letter of the Baroness 
to the London Times, announcing 
that she had promised Mz. Angell, 
an American gentleman, to do all 
in her power to promote humane 
education in the schools of Great 
Britain. 


GEO. T. 


President Massachusetts Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and of the Parent American 
Band of Mercy, and editor of Owr Dumb Animals. 


As he parted from the dis- 
tinguished Baroness at 11 o’clock 
at night, she said to him, 

“When you return from the 
Continent, you will come and see 
me again, will you not?” 

“Tf anything is to be done about 
this business, Madam, and I ean 
help, I will come; but if nothing 


eat A is tobe done, I do not know why | 


I should call upon you again.” 

A few weeks later appeared in 
the London Times her memorable 
letter which led to the formation 
of ‘The Ladies’ Humane Educa- 
tional Committee,” of which she is 
President. 


ON THE CONTINENT. 


From England we find him 
passing to the Continent, inter- 
viewing European Societies, and 
writing the results to the Ameri- 
can press; standing before the 
societies of the world, assembled 
in International Congress at Zur- 
ich, Switzerland, urging them to 


every possible effort in their re-! 


spective nations, to put an end to 
wars, and closing with these mem- 
orable words;— 

“We are striving to unite all re- 
ligious and political parties in the 
dissemination of!a humane litera- 
ture through the schools of the 
world, and thus not only insure 
the protection of animals, 


the prevention of crime, wars, and 
other forms of violence. When 
the leading minds of the world 
shall act together on this question, 
and the children of all nations 
shall be humanely educated, wars 
shall cease.” 


MR. ANGELL RETURNS HOME. 


Returning from Europe he be- 
gins writing that remarkable series 
of short papers—“ Cattle Transport- 
ation,’ “The Protection of Ant- 
mals,’ “The Check-Rein,” “Ten 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” 
ete., probably the best ever written 


ANGELL. 


‘on these subjects. Hundreds of 
thousands of copies in English and 
‘other languages have been circul- 
ated here and abroad. We cannot 
better illustrate their spirit than 
by giving the concluding passages 
of the three last which he has 
written. 


SAMPLE PASSAGES. 


“In the better time coming, I 
am sure many of these wrongs 
imust cease, and that doctrine 
which Christ taught in His Sermon 
jon the Mount, ‘Blessed are the 
‘merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy, will come to be more earn- 
estly preached in our churches, 
and more generally taught in our 
schools. In the meantime it is 
my duty to work; and in pur- 
suance of that duty I have come 
before this meeting of American 
‘scholars to speak for those who 
cannot speak for themselves, and 
in their behalf to ask you to en- 
courage and aid this work.” 

“In conclusion, I remember 
reading, when a child, of a dream 
in which life was represented as a 
bridge full of trap-doors, under 
j which rolled the river of death. 
On top this bridge moved the 
'whole human race; some hardly 
stepped upon it before they fell; 
some reached its middle; a few 


the end. If that dream be a true 
representation of the shortness and 
uncertainty of life, and God, upon 
whose mercy we depend, cares for 
these dumb creatures, then it 
seems to me there are far higher 
considerations than any I have 
named.” 

“In my parlor I have a beauti- 
ful picture—a hunter with a bow 
and arrow about to shoot a moun- 
tain deer that stands unconscious 
of his danger; but suddenly, be- 
hind the deer, appears in the mist 
the dim but gigantic form of the 
Spirit of the Mountains, with up- 
lifted hands. The terrified hunter 
drops his bow and spares the life 
he could not restore. Remember, 
children, whenever you may be 
tempted to take without cause the 
innocent life of any creature, that 
there is present everywhere that 
great and pure Spirit upon whose 
mercy you depend, and who knows 
every wrong that you may inflict 
on the humblest of his creatures. 


| Protect the weak, relieve the suffer- 


ing, make the world happier be- 

cause you have lived in it, and you 

will be happier yourselves in this 

life, and better prepared for the 

life immortal.” F 
MORE PERSONAL. 

It is impossible in this magazine 
to give more than a glimpse of 
what profitably might fill a hundred 
pages. We have known Mr. 
Angell for more than twenty years, 
and write from personal knowledge 
as well as from sketches of his life 
which have appeared in various 
American, English and French 
publications. He came of good 
stock. His father was a highly 
respected clergyman at South- 
bridge, Mass. Mr. Angell has 
told us that no man ever hada 
better mother. The published 
sketch of her life, prepared by her 
pastor, closes. with the words, 
“Her ruling passion was to do 
good.” 

BIRTH-PLACE AND TP AINING. 


Mr. Angell was bor at South- 
bridge, Mass., in 1823; graduated 
at Dartmouth College in 1846; 
studied at the Harvard University 
Law School; was admitted to the 
Bar in 1851; formed a co-partner- 
ship with Hon. Samuel E. Sewall, 
of Boston, an eminent lawyer of 
that city, and was soon engaged 
in a large and lucrative practice. 

WHAT MOVED HIM. 

He had always been fond of ~ 
animals, and had seen cruelties to 
them which deeply moved him. 
One case which he has related to 
us was that of a beautiful horse : 
to which he was much attached, 
who was driven to death by two 
drunken men. Another was that 
of a man who mortgaged a val- 
uable stock of cattle to another 
man and then quarrelled with him, 
and to prevent his getting his 
pay, locked the stable doors and 
starved them all to death in their 
stalls. Cases like this led him in 
1864, two years before any society ~ 
was established in this country, to 
provide by will that a large por- 
tion of his property should be de- 
voted to circulating in schools, 
Sunday Schools and elsewhere, 
literature which should fill the 
minds of youth with the spirit of 
kindness towards animals. 

Two years later Mr. Bergh came 
home from Europe and founded 
the first society in America. On 
Saturday, Feb. 22d, 1868, came a 
great horse race, in which two of 
the best horses of Massachusetts 
were driven to death in a race of 
forty miles. 

‘“When I saw, in the Boston 
Daily Advertiser of Feb. 24th,” 


but also; went beyond; but none reached'says Mr. Angell, “the record of 
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somebody must take hold of this 
business here.” He immediately 
wrote a letter to the Boston Daily 
Advertiser, which appeared next 
morning, in which he said that 
for one he was ready to contribute 
both time and money to stop cruel- 
ty to animals, and asked others to 
help. The same morning he was 
called upon by Mrs. William 
Appleton, a wealthy and promi- 
nent lady of Boston, and others, 
and to use his own words, “I at 
once found myself in a work to 
which I have deemed it a duty and 
a privilege to give a large portion 
of my time and thoughts ever 
since; some thousands of dollars 
directly, and many thousands in- 
directly, in gradually giving up a 
somewhat lucrative profession and 
neglecting other pecuniary inter- 
ests.” 
THE SECRET OF HIS SUCCESS. 


Mr. Angel worked for several 
months, days, nights and Sundays, 
with what spirit our readers can 
judge from the closing words of 
his appeal published in Boston 
papers: “The Society has a great 
work before it, and it earnestly 
asks the aid and prayers of every 
man and women in Massachusetts 
who believes in God, and has 
sympathy for His suffering crea- 
tures.” 

It seemed to him a religious 
work. He took the ground that 
if these lower animals are God’s 
creatures, then the man or woman 
who strives to relieve their suffer- 
ings is in God’s service. He firm- 
ly believed that he was providen- 
tially called to this work, and now 
relates incidents which seem to 
him to have been special inter- 
positions of the spiritual power 
that controls the universe. He 
assumes no credit to himself, but 
thanks God that he has been used 
as an instrament. He writes: 
“T know it brings happiness to me 
in this life, and I hope it will 
through all eternity, that I have 
been permitted in some small 
degree to increase the happiness 
ot God’s lower creatures.” 

He comprehended from the start 
the magnitude of the work, and 
particularly the importance of hu- 
mane education. * * * He 
resolved to establish a paper, Our 
Dumb Animals, the first of the 
kind in the world, and to print two 
hundred thousand copies of its 
first number. His editorials have 
been full of thought and eloquence. 
Our Dumb Animals has been cir- 
culated widely on both sides of 
the Atlantic, and contributed much 
to a reformation in the treatment 
of animals, not only in this but in 
other countries. 


HIS SYMPATHY FOR SUFFERING MEN, 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


Mr. Angell’s sympathies reach 
not only animals but all human 
beings who are in trouble. 
co-operation has been sought aud 
secured for “The Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children;” 
we find him urging through the 
press, seats for shop girls; better 
protection for life on railroad 
bridges; better protection from ice 
falling from the roofs of buildings; 
in the methods of saving lives from 
burning buildings; he has dis- 
cussed wisely in the public press 
the danger of lead pipes, poisonous 
wall papers, better protection for 
our mails by covered and locked 
wagons; he eloquently urged a 
monument to the heroes who 


- fought yellow fever, towards which 


’ ia most liberal contribu- 


His | 


to pray for peace; when civil war 
was threatened by the disputed 
Hayes election, be addressed a 
large meeting of Boston clergy, 


and through the press called upow 


others to hold 
north and south 
tian churches in 
peace. 

On the “Labor Question,” and 
the “ Colonizetion of the Poor,” he 
writes articles which are widely 
circulated. On the growth and 
prevention of crime he has deliv- 
ered many lectures in various 
cities, at his own personal expense, 


union meetings 
and unite Chris- 
a movement for 


and offers to subscribe liberally} 


to an organization which shall 
steadily work to prevent it. When 
Communism is threatened, he dis- 
cusses that question in the papers 
in letters signed ‘‘A Workingman,” 
and he is found constantly working 
and pleading for a more humane 
and unsectarian religious education 
in the schools, which shall not 
only protect animals, but substi- 
tute ballots for bullets in the 
world’s future controversies. 


HIS CRUSADE AGAINST 
TIONS. 


During several years he fought, 
single-handed and almost alone 
with the aid of the press, a great 
battle against fearful odds, to 
awaken the American people to 
the dangerous adulterations of their 
food and other articles. When ap- 
parently defeated by those agencies 
which vast capital can command, 
he came again and again to the at- 
tack, in papers before the “Social 
Science Association,” and numer- 
ous articles for the press, offering 
to pay five hundred dollars if it 
could be proved that he had made 
a single mistatement. When 
threatened with a meeting in Fan- 
euil Hall to denounce him, he 
calmly said he would pay twenty- 
five dollars for the privilege of 
addressing the meeeting. When 
defeated five times, in hearings be- 
fore Congressional Committees, 
he succeeded in the sixth, and 
sent out over the country, with 
Congressional indorsements, more 
than a hundred thousand copies of 
his report on adulterations, to 
arouse the public and lead to the 
laws since enacted. Although 
threatened with lawsuits for large 
amounts, he drove out of American 
and European markets the poison- 
ous cooking-wares he attacked, and 
compelled the manufacturers to 
close their factories. And not sat- 
isfied with all this, now in his 
sixty-first year, he is devoting all 
his energies to organizing and ex- 
tending the ‘‘American Bands of 
Merey,” which, with Mr. Thomas 
Timmins, an English clergyman, 
he last year founded, and which, 


ADULTERA- 


\as will appear ina paper in this 


magazine, has spread in a little 
over a year five hundred branches, 
reaching across the continent, with 
its more than sixty thousand mem- 
bers, and which, if we can judge 
of its future from its past, bids 
fair to become one of the greatest 
as well as grandest movements of 
the nineteenth century. 

Such is Goo. T. Angell of Bos- 
ton, formerly consellor-at-law, now 
(by sixteen annual elections) 
President of the “Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals,” President 
of the “Parent American Band of 
Mercy,” Vice-President and Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of 
the “American Humane Associa- 
tion,” and Director of the ‘““Ameri- 
can Social Science Association.” 


other States say, Mr. Angell is 
constantly telling in Our Dumb 
Animals of the good work of the 
Massachusetts Society and himself. 

We admit this statement to be 
strictly true. Humane work, like 
every human work, cannot be 
carried on without money.  For- 
eign Missions—Home Missions— 
Churches—all require money. To 
keep our Massachusetts Society up 


ito its present standard requires in 


addition to the gratuitous services 
of its President about $18,000 a 
year, and we would be glad to 
double the work. How are we go- 
ing to get the money? We know 
of no better way than to use all we 
get wisely and economically—do 
all the good we can, and then tell 
everybody as widely as possible all 
the good we are doing. Personal 
considerations are of no conse- 
quence whatever in comparison 
with the importance of thoroughly 
impressing the community with 
the earnestness of our Society and 
its responsible head; and this pa- 
per is largely the medium through 
which this must be done. 

We advise all other State socie- 
ties to establish papers of their 
own through which they can talk 
to a thousand where they now talk 
to one; then try their best to beat 
our Massachusetts Society in 
active, earnest work, and then tell 
everybody they can reach they 
have done it—if they have. No 
one will rejoice more to be beaten 
in this race than the Editor of this 
paper, but he does not intend to be 
if he can help it.—Our Dumb 
Animals. 


Please Exchange Photographs. 


To the more than one thousand 
friends of our humane work in the 
various States and Territories who 
have during the past year, as in 
previous ones, written kind letters 
to the Editor of this paper, he 
takes this means of sending his 
photograph, which appeared orig- 
inally in one of our American 
monthlies, and was subsequently 
presented to him by the publishers, 
with request that it be re-pub- 
lished in this paper. It does not 
look so young as others that have 
appeared in, various publications, 
but it does look quite as young as 
the Editor did in his sixtieth year, 
when it was taken. He sends it 
with his kindest wishes to all for a 
happy new year, full of kind 
thoughts, words and acts, for the 
benefit of our dumb servants, 
friends and companions, and of all 
human beings as well. In return 
he would like to recive from all 
their photographs, with signatures 
[legibly written] and post-hffice 
addresses, to be preserved in a 
volume in these offices for a hun- 
dred—perhaps a thousand years. 
He would like to see and have for 
reference the faces of those with 
whom he is corresponding, and 
from whom he has received so 
many words of encouragement, 
thanks and kindness.—Our Dumb 
Animals. 


HE UNITARIAN. 


A Monthly Liberal Christian Magazine. | 
Terms of subscription One Dollar per year in 
advance, All subscriptions should be sent to 
REV. J T. SUNDERLAND | 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


bee etes THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Unitarian; educates for the Christian Ministry; 
gives aid to worthy but indigent students; tuition, 
books, room-rent, furniture, free to all; no secta- 
rian test required; full course is three years;school 
year 38 weeks; school opens Sept. 29th; students 
admitted later; six professors; library of seven 
teen thousand volumes; located ina beautiful 
and healthful city of eizht thousand inhabitants 
Apply to Rey. A. A. LIVERMORE, President, 

Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


Memoir of RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


By James Evtior Canotr. With a fine new 
steel Portrait. 2 vols. 12mo, gilt top, $3.50: 
half calf, $6.00. 

Mr. Cabot, who is Mr. Emerson’s literary exe- 
cutor, is admirably equipped in every respect to 
write his biography. He has incorporated in it 
many letters oa copious extracts from Mr. Em- 
erson’s journal, bringing out distinctly the 
nobility of Mr. Emerson’s character, the depth 
and purity of his thought, the admiring loyalty of 
his friends, and the profound and gracious in- 
fluence of his writings and of his life. 


Other Biographies. 


HENRY CLAY. 


Vols. XV. and XVI. in Series of American 
Statesmen. By CaruL ScuHurz. 2vols. Gilt 
top, $2.50; half morocco, $5,00. . 


PATRICK HENRY. 


Vol. XVII of American Statssmen. By Moses 
Corr TyLer. Gilt top, $1.25. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
Vol. X. of American men of Letters. By JOHN 


Bacs McMaster, author of **A History of the 
People of the United States.”” With a steel 
Portrait. Gilt top, $1.25; half morocco, $2.50. 
ORMSBY MACKNIGHT MITCHEL, 
Astronomer and General. A biographical nar- 
rative by his son, F. A. Mirowen. Witha 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. $2.00 
BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Life and Letters. Edited by MArrme HANSEN- 
TayLor and Horacr EK. ScuppER. With 
three Portraits and other Ulustrations. 2 
seen: crown 8vo. Gilt top, $4.00; half calf, 
6.50. 


HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY 
BOOKS. 


OUR HUNDRED DAYS IN EUROPE. 


By OLIVER WENDEL Houmes, author of ‘The 
Paes the Breakfast Table,’ ete. Gilt 
top, $1.50. 


VICTORIAN POETS. 

By EpMUuND CLARENCE STEDMAN. Thirteenth 
Edition. Revised and extended, by a Supple- 
mentary Chapter, to the Fiftieth Year of the 
Period under Review. Crown, 8vo. $2.25; 
half calf, $3.50. 

MEN AND LETTERS, 

Essays in Criticism, By Horace BH. Scupprr, 
author of ‘Noah Webster,” etc. Gilt top, 

olde 


WINTER. 
Selections from the Journals of Hrenrx D, 
THOREAU. Gilt top, $1.50. 
THE WORLD TO COME. 
A volume of thoughtful, vigorous, readable and 
evout Sermons, with a Lecture on Christ- 
mas, by WILLIAM BURNET WRIGHT, author of 
“Ancient Cities.”’ $1.25. 
BECKONINGS FOR EVERY DAY. 


A Calendar of Thought. Arranged by Lucy 
Larcom, editor of “Breathings of the Better 
Life,” etc. $1.00. Good for all years. 


Novels and Short Stories. 


THE GATES BETWEEN. 

By ELizABETH STUART PHELPS, author of ‘“‘The 

Gates Ajar,’”’ “Beyond the Gates,” ete. $1.25, 
PAUL PATOFF. 

By F. Marron Crawronp, author of “A Roman 

Singer,” ete. $1.50. 
JACK THE FISHERMAN. 

A powerful and pathetic temperance story. By 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. With Llustra- 
tions. 50 cents. 

AN OLD MAID'S PARADISE. 
BURGLARS IN PARADISE. 
By ExizABETH STUART PHELPs. $1.25. 


KNITTERS IN THE SUN. 
A book of excellent Short Stories. 
THANET. $1,25. 
A PRINCESS OF JAVA. 
A Novel of life, character and customs af Java. 
By Mrs. §, J. Hraernson. $1.50. 
THE STORY OF KEEDON BLUFFS. 
By CHARLES Eabrrr Crappock. A story for 
Young Folks and Older Ones. $1.00. 
THE BOOK OF FOLK STORIES. 


Rewritten by Horace E. SCUDDER. 
engraving of Cinderella. 60 cents. 


By OcTAvE 


With a fine 


THE BODLEY BOOKS. 

Including Doings of the Bodley Family, The 
Bodleys Telling Stories, The _Bodleys on 
Wheels, The Bodley: Afoot, Mr. Bodley 
Abroad, The Bodley Grandchildren and 
their Journey in Holland, The English Bod- 
leys and The Viking Bodleys.. By HoRace ¥, 
Scupprr. A New Edition, eight volumes in 
four, attractively bound in cloth. With all 
the Illustrations which appeared in the origin- 
al volumes. The set, $8.00, 


*,*For sale by all booksallers. Sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00. BOSTON, 
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From our Weekly. 
Letter from Ex-Governor St. John. 
For the sake of all our friends 
and readers who will be glad to 
hear from him, we venture to give 
a part of a somewhat private letter 
lately received from Ex-Goyernor 
St. John. 


Rev. J. L. DovurHit, 


My Dear Frienp: Lam going 
to do now, what I ought to have 
done long ago, and that is thank 
you for Our Best Worps which 
has afforded myself and family a 


great deal of pleasure by its 
weekly visits. * “ 

Our Brest Worps WEEKLY 
ought to go into, not only every 
home in Shelby county, but a 
weekly visit by it, would prove a 
blessing to any home in our land. 

Tam here with wifeand daughter 
in this wonderful land of sunshine 
and flowers, and after traveling 
over the state from San Diego on 
the southern border to the upper 
Sacramento Valley—in the north- 
ern part of the state, I must say I 
hikes it. ae 

I hope toarrange matters go as to 
enable me to attend your great pro- 
hibition rally in Shelby county 
next fall. I expect, with wife and 
daughter, to spend the month of 
April in the Sandwich Islands. 
I suppose our friend, the Editor of 
the Globe-Democrat will say “St. 
John is going there to help the 
democrats.” 

Wife and daughter join me in 
kindest regards to your good wife 
and family. May God bless you 
all! Ever your friend. 


JOHN P. St, JouNn. 
Los AncEtszs, Cal., Feb. 16, 1888. 


From our Weekly. 
“THE ONLY PAPER 


IN SHELBYVILLE THAT CAN BE RELIED ON 
TO STAND FOR A MORAL PRINCIPLE.” 


Last Sunday morning Rev. B. F. Patt, 
of the Baptist church preached a sermon 
on the duty of the Christian citizen in 
all contests at the ballot box where a 
moral principle isat stake. He took the 
ground that the ministry and the church 
should stand forth and let their light 
shine in such contests. In detailing the 
prominent part he had taken in the ques- 
tion of changing the city charter he 
declared a moral principle was involved 
that should be above all questions of 
taxes and monetary considerations, 

He spoke rebukingly of the abuse 
which Our Best Worps WEEKLY and its 
editor had received and boldly commended 
Our Brest Worps WrEK3y as the only pa- 
per in town that could be relied upon to 
speak and stand up for and agitate any 
moral principle that might come before the 
community, All the other papers seemed 
afraid the agitation in their columns, 
if they stood for it, might injure their 
business. When this charter question 
came up he went personally to each of 
the editors giving his reasons for the 
change and they all agreed with him 


The Century Magazine. 


Wa the issue for November, 1887, THE 
CENTURY began its thirty-fifth volume with 
a regular circulation of very nearly 250,000. The 
War Papers and the Life of Lincoln had increased 
its monthly circulation by 100,000. : 

The latter history has reviewed the first period 
of Lincoln’s life,—that preceding his election to 
the presidency; and with the November issue 
Messrs. Nicolay and Hay entered upon the more 
important era,—one in which they were them- 
selves closely associated with the President. 
Under the caption 


LINncOoLN IN THE WAR, 


the history will become yet more widely read, and 


its value more fully appreciated, if possible, than | 


during the past year. 

The young man who is not reading ‘‘The Life 
of Lincoln,” as it appears from month to month 
in THe CentTURY MAGAZINE, robs himself of that 


which he willsome day hunger for.—Monongahela | 


(Pa.) Republican. 


Of the greatest interest is the series of papers by : 


GEORGE KEENAN IN SIBERIA, 


which began with the November number. The 
series is the work of one who, before undertaking 
it, was intimate with Russian customs and peoples. 
Thoroughly equipped for the work, he undertook 
his long journey of 15,000 miles necessary to visit 
nearly all the Siberian prisons and mines. Here 
he became acquainted with 3800 exiles, secured 
many documents and secret reports, some even 
from the Governor-General of Siberia addressed 
to the Tsar. A special artist accompanied Mr. 
Kennan, and obtained many sketches and photo- 
graphs, to be used in illustrating the series ade- 
quately and truthfully. Mr. Keenan’s papers are 
now prohibited in Russia. 

Probably no other magazine articles printed in 
the English language just now touch upon a sub- 
ject which so vitally interests, for many reasons, 
all thoughtful people in Europe and America and 
Asia.—Chicago Tribune. 


FICTION, 


during the year, will occupy a ppominent place in 
THE CENTURY. There will be novels and novel- 
ettes by Dr. Eggleston, Geo. W. Cable and Frank 
R. Stockton, together with short stories by auth- 
ors always welcome, To a large extent the fiction 
will be illustrated. 


OrHEeR FEATURES 


will include illustrated papers, essays in criticism, 
art, biography. General W, T. Sherman contrib- 
utes a comprehensive paper on “The Grand 
Strategy of the War.’’ Papers on Wild Western 
Life by Theo, Roosevelt will be given; and art- 
icles touching on the field of the International 
Sunday-School Lessons; etc. 


“One must read THE CENTURY, if nothing else,” 


By a special offer, new subscribers beginning 
with November can have the year’s numbers pre- 
ceding (Nov. ’86—Oct. ’87), twenty-four numbers 
in all, for $6.00, thus securing the Lincoln Life 
from the beginning. By another special offer, new 


subseribers beginning with January, ’88, can have ! 


the Noy. and Dec, numbers free,—thus beginning 
Mr. Keenan's articles and Dr. Eggleston’s novel. 
$4.00 per year. Write for particulars. 


Tur Cantury Co., New York. 
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THIS PAPER ONE YEAR FOR $3.50 


GUR CONTRIBUTORS. 


Among the contributors to this paper are: 


Rey. Robert Collyer, Church?of the Messiah, 
New York City. 

Rey. A. P. Putnam, D. D., Conenrd, Mass. 

Rev. Henry W. Foote, D. D., King’s Chapel, 
Boston. 

President A. A. Livermore, and Prof. George 
L. Cary, of Meadville Theological School. 

Miss EK. P. Channing, Milton, Mass. 

Mrs. C. C. Eliot, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. L. A. Haskell, Alton, D1. 

Mildred Mifflin, author of “Out of Darkness 
| Into Light.” ’ : 4 
Jennie Torrence, Monrovia, Liberia, Africa, 
Hon. George W. McCrary, Kansas City, Mo. 
| Rev. Charles A. Allen, New Orleans, La. 
{| Rey. John H. Heywood, Melrose, Mass. 

Rev. Henry D. Stevens, late editor School News, 
now pastor at Moline, Ti. 

Rey. James Freeman Clarke, D. D., Church of 
the Disciples, Boston. 

Rey. Edward Everett Hale, editor Lend a Hand, 
etc., Boston. 

William H. Baldwin, President Young Men’s 
| Christian Union, Boston. 
Rev. A. N. Alcott, Elgin, 111. 
Rev. Oscar Clute, lowa City, Iowa. 
Rey. Geo. L. Chaney. Atlanta, Ga. : 
Ex-Lt.-Goy. Chas. 8. May, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Also several other good representatives of the 
ministry and laity. 
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NITARIAN PAPERS, tracts and othex publi- 
cations will be sent free to any one applying 


‘to MISS E. A. FREEBORN, Sec’y Post Office 
Mission, Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo. 


HE UNITARIAN. 


A Monthly Liberal Christian Magazine. _ 
Terms of subscription One Dollar per year in 
advance. All subscriptions should be sent to 
REV. J T. SUNDERLAND 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


EADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Unitarian; educates for the Christian Ministry; 
gives aid to worthy but indigent students; tuition, 
books, room-rent, furniture, free to all; no secta- 
rian test required; full course is three years;school 
year 38 weeks; school opens Sept. 29th; students 
admitted later; six professors; library of seven 
teen thousand volumes; located ina beautiful 
and healthful city of eight thousand inhabitants 
Apply to Rev. A. A. LIVERMORE, President, 

Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


W HA' UNITARIANS DO BELIEVE AND 
Y what they do not believe.—Third edition.— 
This is a statement by Rev, J. 1. Douthit, assist- 
ed by more than one hundred leading Unitarians 
of America. Sent by mail at following rates; 
One copy, 2c., 50 copies, 75c. and 100 copies, $1. 
Address OUR BEST WORDS. Shelbyville, D1 


HE CHRISTIAN LIFE, a Unitarian Journal 
Weekly. Twelve pages—three large columns 
each. Price One Dollar a year. etters, pa- 
pers, postofiice orders, d&c., to be sent to : 


REY. R. SPEARS 
Arundel House, Tig mea 
1ghgate, 
London, N.- 
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were in favor of the change—and with , 
one exception, signed the petition: but § 
said they could not agitate the question. 


in their columns in that 
way as editors. He next 
showed drawing of skulland cross bones 
which the editor of this paper received, 
saying that he was heartily grieved and 
ashamed that any one lived in Shelby- 
ville mean enough to perpetrate such a 
threat whether done for fun or for intimi- 
dation. It showed a sample of 
the spirit that belonged to the opposite 
side in this fight, however many respect- 
able men might be with them. He closed 
with an earnest exhortation to all to vote 
on the side of moral principle in the 
election of the following day and thus 
hold aloft the standard of the church. 


MEDIGAL AND SURGICAL SANITARI 
Thinstitution has for eighteen years enjoyed an increasing patronage from all parts of the United 
States and Canada, during which time more than 10,000 patients have enjoyed the benefits of its unri- 


valed facilities for the tfeatment of all forms of Chronic Diseases, including special treatment for the Eye, 
Har, Throat and Lungs, together with diseases peculiar to each sex. 


EVERY REMEDIAL AGENT OF KNOWN VALUE IS EMPLOYED. 


The managers have spared no expense to perfect the appliances of the Establishment to the highest 
degree, and regardless of cost; and a personal acquaintance with the leading Sanitariums of both this 
country and Europe, enables us to say that nowhere else in the world can the inyalid in search of health 
find so great an assemblage of meansand appliances for combating diseases as are found here. / 
Physicians—J. H. Krtnoae, M.D., Supt., Karr Linpsay, M.D., W. H. Maxson, M.D., ANNA H. Stewart, M.D 


Address for circulars and information, inclosing stamps. 
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SANITARIUM, Battle Creck, Michigan. 
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In essentials, Unity; in non-essentials, Liberty; in all things, Charity.—Rurzert Mrupen. 
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QUK BEST WORDS, 


OI enews 


FOR CHURCH AND HOME. 


While frankly advocating that form of 
Christianity known as Unitarian, this 
paper seeks to emphasize the UNIT 
rather than the ARIAN. It would seek 
union in spirit rather than in letter. 

With Jesus Christ as Leader in morals and re- 
ligion, this paper aims to help in the glorious 


endeavor 


“No build the Universal Church 
Lofty as in the love of God, 
dample as the wants of man.” 


TERMS.—Single copy, oneyear, - - - $1,00 


' 5 to 10 copies to one address, each, - - - - — .75 


(Specimen copy sent free. 
Address, J. L. DOUTHIT, Pab’r, 
Shelbyville, D1. 
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GARFIELD’S FAVORITE POEM, 


[The following poem was a great favorite with 
the lamented Garfield, and was often quoted by 
him. Its authorship is unknown, but.it will be 
treasured hereafter Tico Lincolms favorite Dee 
“Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud?’’] 
Commend me to the friend that comes 

When I am sad and lone, 

And makes the anguish of my heart 

The suffering of his own; _ 

Who coldly shuns the glittering throng 

At pleasure’s gay levee, 

And comes to gild a sombre hour 

And give his heart to me. 


He hears me count my sorrows o’er, 
And, when the task is done, 

He freely gives me all £ ask,— 
A sigh for every one. 

He cannot wear a smiling face 
When mine is touched with gloom, 

But like the violets, seeks to cheer 
The midnight with perfume. 


Commend me to that generous heart 
Which, like the pine on high, 

Uplifts the same unvarying brow 
To every change of sky; 

Whose friendship does not fade away 
When wintry tempests blow, 

But like the winter’s icy crown, 
Looks greener through the snow. 


He flies not with the flitting stork 
That seeks a southern sky, 

But lingers where the wounded bird 
Hath laid him down to die. 

O, such a friend! He is in truth, 
Whate’er his lot may be, 

A rainbow on the storm of life, 

An anchor on its sea. 


PARAGRAPHS: 


Henry Bergh has a successor in 
his nephew of the same name. 


The venerable Kossuth is near- 
ing his earthly end atTunis. But 
he will live in history after his 
persecutors are forgotten. 


The much laughed at Anthony 
Comstock is not a laughing mat- 
ter in the courts: he wins, and the 
laugh is on the other side. 


The human race is divided into 
two classes—those who go ahead 
and do something, and those who 
sit still and inquire, ‘‘Why wasn’t 
it done the other way?” 


“Well, to tell the truth, papa, I 
did not think much of the close of 
the sermon,’ said a fashionable 
young lady. “Probably you were 
thinking more of the clothes of the 
congregation,” replied her father. 


It may surprise some of our 
readers to learn that Hungary is 
one of the strongholds of Uni- 
tarianism in Europe. There are 
57,516 Unitarians in that country, 
and at the last synod, fifteen min- 
isters were ordained. 


Although Dr. McCosh, has re- 
tired from the presidency of Prince- 
ton College and Dr. Patton takes 
his place, he still remains at the 
school of philosophy, at a salary 
of $2,500. The ex-president is 
seventy-seven years of age. 


There cannot be a secret Chris- 
tian. Grace is like ointment hid 
in the hand—it betrayeth itself. 
If you truly feel the sweetness of 
the cross of Christ, you will feel 
constrained to confess Christ be- 
fore men.—Christian Life. 


In an interview between Henry 
M. Stanley and a newspaper corre- 
spondent, Livingstone, the distin- 
guished explorer, said: “I have 
been in Africa seventeen years, 
and I have never met a man who 
would kill me if I folded my 
hands.” 


The rapidity with which Anglo- 
Saxon literature is pouring into 
Japan is illustrated by the fact 
that 85,000 English and 119,000 
American books were imported 
last year, anp increase of nearly 
100 per cent. So says the Uni— 
tarian. 


The Rey. John H. Heywood of 
the Unitarian church at Melrose, 
recently commemorated his 
seventieth birth-day. Mr. 
Heywood for the years of a gen- 
eration, pastor of the Unitarian 
church in Louisville, Ky., was the 
very intimate friend of the late 
Rev. E. M. Pingree of the Univer- 
salist church. He was also a 
worker in the cause of negro eman- 
cipation at a time when and in a 
community where it costs some 
courage to take that position.— 
Leader, ( Universalist. ) 


The Rey. Dr. George C. Lori- 
mer, the famous Baptist preacher 
in Chicago, has lately published a 
remarkable volume of discourses 
entitled “Studies in Social Life,” 
which ought to be in all the 
libraries to which preachers sub- 
scribe. Though not of the church 
of Dr. Lorimer, he places upon 
his title-page the eloquent words 
of the great Unitarian, Dr, Chan- 
ning: “LT call that mind free which 
protects itself against the usurpa- 
tions of society, which does not 
cower to human opinion, which 
feels itself accountable to a higher 
tribunal than man’s, which re- 
spects a higher law than fashion, 
which respects itself too much to 
be the slave or tool of the many 
or the few.” 


Fearless Preaching. 


When Rey. Dr. C. F. Deems, of 
the Church of the Strangers in 
New York City, wanted money to 
pay off a debt on the building, he 
called on Commodore Vanderbilt. 

“Are you going to preach what 
I want to hear?’ asked the old 
man, sternly. “I shall try to 
preach acceptably,” answered the 
clergyman. But no sooner had he 
said the words than all the man- 
hood in him rose in revolt, and the 
spirit of John Knox seemed call- 
ing him to account. 

“T shall preach the gospel as I 
believe and understand it; and if 
you have any special sins, I shall be 
most likely topreach against them.” 

“Humph!” said the commodore, 
and ended interview. The next 
day he sent Mr. Deems a check 
for $56,000 for not being afraid to 
do his duty.—Detroit Free Press. 


A Cure for Church Grumbling. 


One hindrance, which not infre- 
quently appears among congrega- 
tions, is that the great majority of 
people seem to be too busy in find- 
ing fault ever to have any time left 
to devote to actual work. They 
are the people who can get into the 
way of others; they can hinder 
every good work; defeat every 
good effort. They predict failure, 
and then exert themselves to secure 
the fulfillment of their own pro- 
phecies. It has been aptly said 
that “every congregation is com- 
posed of two classes: workers and 
grumblers. The workers never 
grumble, and the grumblers never 
work,” If this be true, as it doubt- 
less is, then the remedy for the 
cure of this evil is very apparent 
—give every person something to 
do.—From “Methods of Church 
Work,” by Rev. S. Stall. 


The Name Unitarian—A Prophecy. 


A writer in one of our English 
exchanges speaking of the name 
Unitarian quotes to endorse the 
following prophetic words uttered 
“more than fifty years ago,” by 
the late Rev. Eliezar Cogan, who 
reached his 93d year:— 

“Before I lay down my pen, 
which at my age, and my growing 


often resume, I will say a few 
words, probably my last words, 
on the general subject of Unitar- 
ianism. It is the fashion with 
bigots in the present day (for 
bigotry like other things has its 
fashion) to deny that Unitarians 
ought to be denominated Chris- 
tians. It is in every man’s power 
to give us or to withhold from us 
what name he pleases; but I shall 
quit the world with a conviction 
that the united efforts of all the 
bigots in Christendom cannot pre- 
vent the gradual extension of the 
Unitarian doctrine. The seed is 
sown, and the harvest must in due 
time follow. An attempt 
to extinguish this doctrine would 
be as unavailing as an attempt to 
extinguish the sun. The light of 
Divine truth has burst forth after 
a long and gloomy night, and 
though at present the darkness 
comprehendeth it not, it cannot 
fail gradually to disperse the mists 
and clouds which may surround it, 
and to shine more and ‘more unto 
the perfect day.” 


NOTABLE EVENTS. 


J acob _ Sharp, the notorious boodler 
millionaire, of New York, died on April 5. 


By a mine explosion, March 29, near 
Rich Hill, Mo., over 100 miners were 
buried, of whom it is thought over 60 
were killed. 


The Prohibition State Convention of 
California was held April 4, at San 
Francisco. Ex-Governor St. John, of 
Kansas, was present. 


Benjamin Harris Brewster, of Penn- 
sylvania, Attorney-General during Presi- 
dent Arthur’s administration, died April 
4,at Philadelphia, aged 71 years. 


At Oskaloosa, Kansas, Monday, April 
2, a city ticket composed of women for 
the council and a woman for Mayor was 
elected. They are representative ladies. 


Wednesday, April 11, the United States 
Marshal was ordered to close Ziebold & 
Hogelin’s brewery at Atchison, Kansas, 
as a nuisance. Thus, finally, the last 
brewery in Kansas is closed. . 


On March 30, the French Chamber of 
Deputies, despite the opposition of the 
government, ordered constitutional re- 
vision by a vote of 268 to 237, The Cabi- 
net thereupon resigned. On April 2, a 
new cabinet was officially announced, 
with M. Charles Floquet a; the head. 

Chief Justice Morrison R. Waite, died 
at Washington, March 28, after a few 
days’ illness of pneumonia. He was 
born in Lyme, Conn., Nov. 29,1816. He 
was appointed chief justic in January, 
1874, being then and since 1839, a resi- 
dent of the state of Ohio, living first at 
Maumee City and then at Toledo. Fun- 
eral services were held at Washington 
and the remains were interred at Toledo, 
Ohio, March 30. 

The International Woman’s Council 
Was in session at Washington last week. 
It was called by the National Woman’s 
Suffrage Association of the United States 
to celebrate thefortieth . anniversary of 
the first Woman’s Rights Convention. 
About two hundred representative women 
were in attendance—the largest gathering 
of notable women in the history of the 
country. Miss Susan B, Anthony called 
the meeting to order. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton delivered the address of 
welcome. Papers were read during the 
sessions by representative women. 
Among the more notable may be men- 
tioned, Miss Frances 5. Willard, Pundita 
Ramabai, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. 
Lily Devereaux Blake, Miss Phoebe W. 
Couzins and Mrs. Mary Luavermore. 
Delegates were present from many for- 
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or the Children 


CHARITY, 


Only a drop in the bucket, 
But every drop will tell; 

The bucket would soon be empty 
Without the drops in the well. 


Only a poor little penny, 
It was all I had to give; _ 

But as pennies make the guineas, 
It may help some cause to live. 


A few little bits of ribbon, 
And some toys—they were not new; 
But they made the sirk child happy, 
Which has made me happy, too. 


Only some outgrown garments— 
They were all I had to spare; 

But they'll help to clothe the needy, 
And the poor are everywhere. 


A word now and then of comfort, 
That costs me nothing to say: 
But the poor old man died happy, 
And it helped him on the way. 


God loveth a cheerful giver, 
Though the gift be poor and small; 
What doth he think of his children 
When they never give at all?— 
The Catholic, 


Jimmie Coleman’s Cosset Lamb. 
BY CLARISSA PCTTER. 

One stinging-cold January morn- 
ing, when Isaac Fletcher swung 
back the big door of his sheep- 
barn, he heard a weak, pitiful little 
“ma-a, ma-a” in the direction of 
his feeding-cribs. 

‘‘What in the world is that?” he 
said, pushing through the hungry, 
bleating flock that crowded around 
him. ‘For mercy’s sake, I hope 
a young lamb hasn’t put in an ap- 
pearance this blustering, freezing 
morning, and in the dead of winter, 
too.” 

But one had. Curled down in a 
corner of the pen was a little white 
heap shivering with cold and _piti- 
fully bleating. 

“Well, well! I never!” the old 
farmer said, leaning on his pitch- 
fork and staring at this unexpected 
and unwelcome addition to his 
fiock. 

“A lamb in mid-winter and not 
a mother to its name! A _ pretty 
hard show itisfor you, young lady, 
and the sooner you are out of this 
freezing cold country the better.” 
But he picked up the poor little 
thing, that was peering out from 
the straw with wishful brown eyes, 
wrapped it in the flap of his thick 
wmilking-frock, and carried it into 
the kitchen fire. 

“A cosset to raise! with the 
thermometer down in the thirties, 
and three winter months coming! 
Isaac Fletcher, you needn’t ask me 
to tend that lamb!” the busy 
farmer’s wife said stoutly when he 
was making room for the inter- 
loper in a warm nook by the wood- 
box. “It’s a poor, puny thing, 
anyway, and not worth its keep. 
Better carry it right out and—” 

“O father! don’t. Please don’t 
let him die!” Mabel Fletcher cried, 
coming in from the pantry with 
her hands full of breakfast dishes. 
“We can give it to some little child 
that would be glad for a pet lamb.” 

“Who would want the fuss and 
bother of a cosset through this 
cold winter?” hermother answered. 
“Tt will chill if not kept in warm 
quarters, and who wants a bleat- 
ing little lamb round in their 
kitchen ?” 

“IT think Widow Coleman would 
be glad to takethe lamb for Jimmy 
to raise. When I was down to the 
village yesterday, I ran across her 
little girl, Millie, erying over a 
pitcher of milk that she had drop- 
ped and broken in the street. She 
kept sobbing that it was ‘Dimmy’s 
pitcher,’ and that if ‘mamma was 
gone’ he would whip her, soI went 
home with the little girl and 


found Mrs. Coleman hard at work 
over her wash-tubs, while that 
great lazy boy of hers was curled 
up in the rocking-chair whittling.” 

“Jimmy Coleman is big enough 
to work, Mabel, and help his poor 
mother. Why is he always soidle?” 

“His mother said that all he 
wants to do is to run in the streets 
and whittle traps and cages for his 
pets. He had a tame crow in the 
shed and a lame rabbit in a box by 
the stove.” 

“Yes, but rabbits and crows 
won’t bring ina cent’s worth of 


food and clothing, and if Jimmy | 


Coleman is bound to fool away his 
time on pet animals he had better 
raise those that are good for some- 
thing, and a lamb is no more 
bother than a tame crow or squir- 
rel.” 

So the motherless baby sheep 
by the wood-box was warmed and 
fed, and word sent to Jimmy that 
anew little pet was waiting for 
him. 

“For me! <A real, live lamb for 
my very own! Why! it will grow 
into a big, woolly sheep and be 
worth lots and lots of money!” 
And Jimmy’s eyes flashed and _ his 
feet danced, as he hugged the little 
white heap up in his arms and 
carried it home carefully wrapped 
in its warm blanket—so glad and 
happy that he forgot to even look 
toward the windows of a gay 
saloon, whose rows of polished 
glasses and glistening mngs had 
wonderful attractions for him; 
and what wonder, when Jimmy’s 
father had haunted just such 
places half his life-time, and died 
battling with the snakes that 
swarm out of whiskey-glasses? 

“If you keep the cosset you must 
earn its food,’ Jimmy’s mother 
said, and when she saw how faith- 
fully he fed and tended his new 
pet, how hard he was willing to 
work to earn its daily rations of 
sweet milk, and how the care of the 
plump, playful lamb was. waking 
in Jimmy’s mind a healthy ambi- 
tion and many plans of earning a 
farm for himself, with flocks and 
herds of sheep and cattle; that he 
took keen interest in reading of 
rich farms and nice stock, and 
cared less for the flashy story- 
papers that once he greedily 
bought from a near book-stall with 
every spare _penny-——Jimmy’s 
mother was glad that the cosset 
lamb had come to her house. 

It grew into a big, strong sheep, 
with a thick fleece of wool each 
year to be clipped and made into 
warm clothing. 

When Jimmy was a man, giving 
his mother and sister a happy 
home in his cosey farm-house, 
with fields of grain and fruit 
orchards on every hand, and 
tame, brown-eyed pets whinnying 
and bleating and crowding about 
their master in pasture and _ stall, 
all the best of his boy-hood plans 
carried out, he said: “Mother, it 
was that little pet cosset lamb that 
did this. I should have been a 
good-for-nothing drunkard if the 
bad tastes and thirst that were 
mine from babyhood had not been 
so crowded by healthy, ambitious 
plans that they could not grow to 
get the upper hand with me. It 
was owning that lamb and having 
the care of it that first stirred me 
to work and earn a beautiful coun- 
try home for you and my little 
sisters.” 

Oh, dear boys! if your fathers 
have left you only the legacy of 
being a drunkard’s child and the 
miserable thirst that often goes 
with it, don’t, boys, don’t give up 


to that thirst or think you must|b 


be «a nobody! 
You can choke out the bad 


thoughts and thebad tastes by fill- 
ing your mind with pure, healthy 
thoughts. 

Be ambitious and work. hard to 
own a little or a big bit of this 
rich, beautiful earth on which we 
live. I think God wants us to be 
ambitious—if it’s with the right 
spirit—and work and climb to 
places where we can help not only 
ourselves but other people. 

But, boys, remember the way 
will never be through a rum-shop. 
—The Youth's Temperance Ban- 
ner. 


Hours With Men and Women of 
the Revolution. 


BY BENSON J. LOSSING, LL. D. 


— No. 2. —— 
INDEPENDENCE AND THE GREAT 
SEAL 
[Copyrighted, 1888, by Funk & Wagnalls. ] 


When I was many, very many 
years younger than I am now, I 
spent some time with a kinsman 
in Philadelphia who lived near In- 
dependence Square. Near him 
dwelt two octogenarians, lively 
relics of our national birth-time, 
who spent several evenings of 
each week at the house of my 
cousin. They were always there 
together, and the chief burden of 
their conversation was recollec- 
tions of their young manhood, and 
especially of the events of the old 
war for independence, “a part of 
which they saw and a part of which 
they were.” 

One of these venerable men was 
a stout, baldheaded, rotund, jolly 
old gentleman, and was known by 
everybody as ‘“‘Uncle Billy.” The 
other was a tall, spare man, with 
abundant flowing locks, rather 
grave and precise in speech, and 
magisterial in deportment. He 
was generally known as “The 
Squire,” he haying been a justice 
of the peace several successive 
years in middle life. Both were 
more than eighty years of age. 

Uncle Billy was the senior of 
the two by a few months. In his 
youth he was a clerk with Robert 
Morris, the patriotic financier of 
the Continental Congress. Later 
in life he became a successful mer- 
chant, owned a privateer during 
the second war for independence, 
and for more than thirty years 
had lived quietly upon an ample 


competence in the enjoyment of| : 


wife, children and “friends. The 
Squire in his earlier years had 
been a sort of miscellaneous man 
—a wit, a scholar to a considerable 
degree, a journalist and a great 
favorite in the best classes of 
society, and holding some public 
office now and then. In person 
he was handsome in form and 
feature, and a little foppish. He 
had lived a bachelor, and had 
saved sufficient money toward the 
sunset of life to make him comfort- 
able without laboring for it during 
life’s twilight. 

The ‘Squire was a genius of 
many features, and had a capacity 
for many excellent performers. 
Before his majority he was a sort 
of sub-editor of Bradford’s Penn- 
sylvania Journal, and he took 
pride in pointing to his artistic 
achievement in engraving, with his 
penknife, the ugly, disjointed snake 
representing the English-Ameri- 
can colonies, with the significant 
words below it, “Join or die.” It 
appeared at the head of The 
Journal for many months, to the 
great annoyance of the “King’s 
Men,” who called it “a scandalous 
andsaucy reflection.” The ’Squire 
ecame a man-of-all-work—a sort 
of Caleb. Quotem—cn Aitkin’s 
Pennsylvania Magazine when 


journalism 


Thomas Paine was a frequent con- 
tributor to its columns. 

One evening the ‘Squire and 
Uncle Billy were conversing about 
in “ Revolutionary 
times,” when the former gave a 


most interesting account of “Tom - 
Paine,” as he called him, and his_ 


habits. On these occasions I sat 
like a sponge, absorbing at all 
points and imbibing an enormous 
quantity of the “spirit of ’76,” 
which affected my life career. The 
"Squire said Paine had a remark- 
able head. His forehead receded 
very‘much; his eyes were a sort 
of steel gray and rather piercing 
in their glances under excitement; 
his nose was large and slightly 
rubicund, and his hair was very 
dark brown, nearly black. He 
would come into Aitkin’s little 
back room at the Pope’s Head, 
above the London Coffee House on 
Market Street, quite early in the 
morning, chat a little while with 
any who might be present, and 
after he had swallowed his third 
glass of brandy would take up his 
pen and begin to write with amaz- 
ing rapidity. This was a signal 
for all to leave the room. Paine’s 
pen went on without ceasing, try- 
ing to keep up with the rapid pace 
of his thoughts; and in less than 
two hours, sometimes, he would 
finish one of those bold, incisive, 
logical and almost fierce essays 
on the current political topics 
which appeared from time to time 
and stirred the hearts of the 
patriots with holy zeal. Then he 
would stretch himself out on a 
settee and sleep soundly for an 
hour, when he would sally out 
to meet some congenial friend on 
the streets or go to some favorite 
social haunt. ; 

The Squire was a sort of Ariel 

in the public bodies of the city at 
that time, and his memory being 
phonographic in its accuracy in 
reporting sayings ond doings he 
was held in great repute, and was 
a favorite at social gatherings. A 
valued friend of Charles Thomson, 
the Secretary of the Continental 
Cougress, he learned many a 
secret motive for acts of that body 
which were hidden from public 
ken, The revelations of these 
things, long years afterwards, 
made the Squire one of the most 
delightful and instructive com- 
panions. 
One evening I handed to Uncle 
Billy a document printed and 
written on parchment and bearing 
the recumbent seal of the United 
States, the date as early as 1787. 
I asked the oracles to explain the 
origin of the seal, as it seemed to 
have come down to us in similar 
form from the beginning of the 
nation. Uncle Billy handed the 
document to the "Squire, saying, 
“You know more of this than I 
do; tell the boy all about it.” 
The ’Squire looked at it a moment 
and turning to Billy, asked: 

“ Do you remember the fearful 
thunder storm that swept over 
Philadelphia on the evening of 
July 3, 1776, and the very cool, 
bracing wind from the northwest 
the next morning?” 

Uncle Billy aiswered in the 
affirmative, and then with much 
animation he related some of his 
experience at that eventful time. 
Morris had sent him to Chester 
on some business, and the clerk 
had ridden some distance on the 
way by the side of an express sent 
by McKean, a Member of Congress 
from Delware, to his colleague, 
Cesar Rodney. The errand of 


that express, Uncle Billy said, was. 


of vital importance. The resolu- 
tion for independence had been 
adopted on the second day of the 
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month. The preamble, or the 
declaration of causes which had 
led to that resolution, had been 
presented and debated, and there 
were doubts of its adoption, as 
there had been developed some 
strong opposition to it. McKean 
and Rodney were both in favor 
of the declaration, but the latter 
was at his home in Deleware, 
eighty miles from, Philadelphia. 
McKean sent this express for him. 
Rodney detained him only long 
enongh for luncheon and to make 
a change of linen, when he sprang 
into his saddle, and riding all 
night he reached his seat in (now) 
Independence Hall in time to cast 
his vote for the great measure. “So 
was secured the happy result,” 
Uncle Billy said. 

“JT was detained at Chester by 
a shower,” said Uncle Billy, ‘and 
I was compelled to ride all night. 
I was thinly clad, for the weather 
had been extremely warm. The 
sudden fall of the temperature 
that succeeded the shower was se- 
vere upon me, and 1 was almost 
frozen when [£ reached Philadel- 
phia, before sunrise. I observed, 
as I passed the church of Rev. Dr. 
Duché, that the electric rods, put 
up by Dr. Franklin, had been 
struck and bent by the lightning 
the previous evening. Pity it 
hadn’t bent the Tory parson back 
toa good Whig, as he seemed to 
be when he preached that patriotic 
sermon in Christ Church, just a 
year before, to the Hirst Battalion 
of Philadelphia.” 

Unele Billy said Jefferson came 
into Morris’s counting-room that 
morning, on his way to the State 
House, and remarked that the mer- 
cury has fallen from eighty-nine to 
sixty-eight degrees in twelve hours. 

The ’Squire reminded his com- 
panion that it was on that day, 
with the fresh wind from the north, 
when Congress so coolly declared 
the English-American colonies 
“free and independent states.” 

“Yes,” said Uncle Billy, “I re- 
member the circumstance well. 
The Declaration was debated all 
the forenoon, and about two o’clock 
in the afternoon the final vote was 
taken. It was supposed that when 
the great act was accomplished 
Congress would adjourn for the 
day. Not so. The grand work 
was not completed. The repre- 
sentatives of the people had de- 
clared the freedom and sovereignty 
of the colonies, and that they 
formed a national league of states 
under one government; it was now 
necessary that»sthe new govern- 
ment should have an insignia of 
sovereignty. So, after disposing 
of some other business, Congress 
appointed a committee of three 
members to ‘prepare a device for 
a seal of the United States of 
America.’ ” 

When Uncle Billy had finished 
his narrative, the Squire said: 

“Now let us answer the lad’s 
question about the seal.” 

“Yes,” said Uncle Billy, ‘the 
appointment of that committee to 
devise a seal was the coolest thing 
of the day. Why, the bantling 
was not then four hours old, and 
nobody felt that it would live; yet 
they proposed to prepare a coat-of- 
arms, as heavy in weight of sov- 
ereignty as was Saul’s coat-of-mail 
in brass. Let me see, who com- 
posed the committee?” 

“Franklin, Adams and Jeffer- 
son,” said the ’Squire, who spoke 
of Franklin as “one supposed to 
know everything,” of John Adams 
as “the plump Bostonian with a 
bald head,” though only forty 
years of age; and of Jefferson as 
‘that tall bean-stalk, the youngest 
of the three, who was only two- 


and-thirty years of age. But he 
had a world of book-wisdom under 
that wiry red hair of his,” said the 
"Squire. 

Uncle Billy remembered hear- 
ing Jefferson talking with Morris 
about the seal afew days after- 
ward, and showing Morris a few 
weeks later some sketches of a de- 
vice made by a West India French- 
man named Du Sinitere. The 
*Squire then remembered that on 
one hot afternoon Franklin .and 


Adams came into Aitken’s little’ 


back room with the French artist, 
and, using the small table there on 


which Paine wrote, examined sey-: : ; 
'came loaded with diamonds and 


eral of his sketches. 


can eagle, with supporters emblem- 
atic off self-reliance. Adams was 
pleased with Sir John’s sugges- 
tions, communicated them to his 
friend in Congress, and the design 
was approved and adopted. The 
arms are deseribed in heraldic 
phrases in the Journals of Con- 
gress of June 20, 1782. 

Barton’s device for the reverse 
side of a pendent seal was adopted, 
with some modifications. 


The Cattle King. 


“A king, a cattle king, was what 
ey called him, this man who 


“But they came to nothing,” ; free with money, to spend the 
said the ’Squire. “'The subject Winter in_a mild southern city. 


was dropped for a while. The 
war grew hotter and hotter. The 
members of the committee were 
engaged at different posts of duty. 
Other committees were appointed. 
The subject was briefly consid- 
ered in Congress from time to 
time, and new but unsatisfactory 
devices were presented. It was 
not until six years after the adop- 
tion of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence that Congress approved 
a design for the Great Seal of the 
United States.” 

“Who did make the approved 
device of the seal?” asked Uncle 
Billy, with about as much eager- 
ness as the young listener felt. 
Was it not my friend Will Barton, 
“Dr. Ben’s younger brother?” 

“No, no, Billy,” the ‘Squire re- 
plied, rather impatiently; “he had 
nothing to do with it until after 
the whole matter was placed in 
Secretary Thomson’s hands.” 

The ’Squire went on to say that 
at about the middle of June, 1782, 
Thomson showed him and Arthor 
Lee and Elias Boudinot an elab- 
orate devico by Barton. It was 
too elaborate, but in it was a device 
for the reverse of the seal which 
pleased them, which was finally 
chosen for that position. At the 
same time Thomson showed them 
avery simple and appropriate de- 
vice made by an English nobleman, 
and which he had received from 
John Adams, then in England. 
They all agreed that it was the 
best device yet offered. Thomson 
reported it to Congress, and it was 
adopted. “So you see,’ said the 
Squire, “we are indebted for our 
national coat-of-arms—the device 
of our Great Seal—to a titled 
aristocrat of the country we were 
then at war with.” 

‘What was the name of the En- 
glishman?” both Uncle Billy and 
my kinsman asked, with much 
eagerness. After giving a minute 
description of Barton’s device, the 
Squire said: 

“Among others in England who 
held friendly relations with John 
Adams was Sir John Prestwich, 
a baronet of the west of England, 
who had been afriend of the Ameri- 
cans all through their long quar- 
rel and their struggle with the 
British Ministry and the Crown. 
He was an accomplished antiquary. 
While Adams was conversing with 


Sir John one day on the bright)’ 


prospects of the Americans, the 
former mentioned the fact that 
his countrymen had not yet adopt- 
ed a national coat-of-arms. The 
baronet suggested that an escutch- 
eon bearing thirteen perpendicu- 
lar bars or stripes, alternate white 
and red, like those on the Ameri- 
can flag, with the chief blue and 
spangled with thirteen stars, the 
number of the United States, 
would make a simple and appro- 
priate device. He further pro- 
posed, in order to give it more con- 
sequence, to place this escutcheon 
on the breast of a displayed Ameri- 


king and yet no. royal blood in 
his veins! A self-made manarch— 
and his subjects? Only the low- 
ing herds in the far-off west. His 
kingdom, the frozen plains where 
his cattle are dying. For it is 
cheaper to loose half his subjects 
than to feed and protect the whole! 

He has left his ice-bound home, 
has closed his ears to the suffering 
beasts; he wraps his great cloak 
close about him and seeks pleasure! 
Can he shut out the cries that are 
piercing the winter nights beyond 
that mountain chain out towards 
the setting sun? Do not dreams 
of the cattle—his subjects—suffer- 
ing, starving, freezing and dead, 
haunt the pillow of this king? 
Murder!—surely this king did no 
murder. ‘There is no blood on his 
hands. He only let his dumb 
beasts starve or freeze to death— 
that is all! 

But there is another King!—a 
King whose kingdom is the Uni- 
verse—“AND THE CATTLE 
UPON A THOUSAND HILLS 
ARE HIS!” How will the cattle 
king stand on the day when deeds 
stand witness for and against us, 
and balanced against his gold will 
be the cattle—God’s cattle—which 
he left on the plains without food 
or shelter, to die of slow starva- 
tion, that he might have more 
gold.” 

Before this terrible ranch busi- 
ness, whieh covers our western 
prairies with the decaying bodies 
and bleaching bones of hundreds 
of thousands of cattle, was ever 
heard of, the country was bounti- 
fully supplied with meat. If 
ranches were abolished, farmers 
all over the country would raise, 
eare for, and properly protect 
dumb animals as before. 

We most respectfully ask our 
brother editors all over the country, 
who receive this paper, to help us 
stop this terrible starvation, by 
making it so infamous that ranch 
owners will be compelled to take 
proper care of their cattle, or aban- 
don the business. 

Gro. T. ANGELL, 


President of the Mass. Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and 
of ‘the Parent American Band of 
Mercy, and Editor of Our Dumb 
Animals. 


Supplement to the Cattle King. 


We ask our readers, after read- 
ing the “Cattle King,” to read the 
following extracts from “Ranch 
Life in the Far West,’ by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in The Century of 
Feb., 1888: 

“One such herd of ‘pilgrims’ on 
the Powder River suffered a loss 
of 8,600 out of 4,000.” 

“A drenching rain followed by 
a severe snap of cold is even more 
destructive than deep snow, for 
the saturated coats of the poor 
beasts are turned into sheets of 
icy mail, and the grass blades, 
frozen at the roots as well as above, 
change into sheaves of brittle 


spears as uneatable as so many 
cicles. Entire herds have perish- 
ed_in consequence of such a storm.’ 
If there is a blizzard, Mr. Roose- 
velt says cattle will travel scores of 
miles before the storm. If they 
come to some obstacle like a steep 
railway embankment ‘“‘they will 
stand with their tails to it until 
they drop dead in their tracks.” 
“The railways are fringed with 
countless skeletons of beasts that 
have thus perished.” “In some of 
the very open country of Kansas 
and Indian Territory many of the 
herds during the past two years 
have suffered a loss of from sixty 
to eighty per cent.” “The cows in 
calf are those that suffer most, and 
so heavy is the loss among these 
and so light the calf crop that it is 
an open question whether our 
northern ranges are as a whole 
fitted for breeding. When the 
animals get weak they will huddle 
into some nook or corner or empty 
hut and simply stay there until 
they die.”—Our Dumb Animals. 


“The Ethics of Business.” 

ADDRESS BY WM. H. BALDWIN 

THE BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 

He said: As we deal with ethics 
in any department we must ever 
keep in mind that man is a moral 
agent, that God has given him that 
inborn power we call conscience, 
which is ever ready to act with 
lightning speed as questions arise 
where the right must be accepted 
and the wrong rejected. 

‘An Age of Business.” The 
statement is often made that this is 
peculiarly an age of business, an 
age of trading. The fact is that 
each and every age from the very 
beginning, from the very first 
meeting of man with man, has 
been an age of business, of active 
occupation. 

There are certain fundamental 
principles which are at the basis of 
honorable success in business, and 
in all the active pursuits of life, 
Confidence, associated with good 
judgement, is essential. 

Young men, don’t be afraid to 
to begin business in a small, pru- 
dent, careful way. The child 
creeps before it can walk, and 
walks before it canrun. Always 
plan and act with the determina- 
tion that all obligations should be 
promptly met if possible. Ever 
remember that the words, “For 
value received I promise to pay” 
have a sacred meaning, and convey 
a promise that should always, if 
possible, be fulfilled. 

What is needed is not less busi- 
ness, but more religion in the busi- 
ness, practical, vital religion enter- 
ing into the active life of the six 
days of the week. Young men in 
business and all occupations should 
always give faithful attention to 
their duties. Business duties first, 
pleasures, social life and private 
engagements secondary. 

A wise economy is important, 
especially to those who are just 
starting in business, looking ahead, 
hoping for success. Correct rules 
of living, time for sleep, for meals, 
avoiding dissipation of all kinds — 
all these will be a great help in the 
conduct of business. 

Let us realize our great duty to 
stand firm upon those everlasting 
principles which are founded upon 
that command given to the great 
human family nearly two thousand 
years ago by the humble, though 
powerful, Teacher of pure ethics, 
who said, “Therefore, all things 
wkatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to 
them; for this is the law and the 
prophets.” —Boston Journal. 
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PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY. 


JASPER L. DOUTHIT, Eprror. 


‘4 PurEeR Christianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears butits name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome. Let our lives re- 
veal its beauty and its power.”—William Ellery 
Channing. 


**‘Heaven’s gate is shut to him who comes alone 
Save thon a soul and it shall save thine own.”’ 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter 


SHELBYVILLE, Iuu., Apr. 16, 1888. 


The Old Story Over Again. 

A recent issue of the Advance 
(Congregationalist) contained the 
following: 

“A very old story it is that 
comes from a Western church of 
of credulity, haste, a great scandal, 
and repentance at leisure. The 
details are just those of which we 
have all heard so often: The elo- 
quent stranger who came along 
just in the nick of time, and was 
engaged to supply the pulpit for a 
Sunday; the charming sermons by 
which he captivated all the people; 
the prompt meeting and the ex- 
tending of a call, and the beginning 
of a new pastorate with a great 
flourishing of trumpets; then the 
whispers of strange stories from 
former fields, whispers that grew 
thicker and more definite every 
day and finally—but why prolong 
the tale? The net resultisachurch 
disgraced in the eyes of the com- 
munity, divided in counsels, its 
members scattered, even its exis- 
tence threatened.” ‘ 

Commenting on the above the 
Universalist says: 

The evil complaned of above has 
in past years afflicted many of our 
western Universalist churches. We 
could give some sad examples of 
the same kind of thoughtless ac- 
tion on the part of parishes fol- 
lowed by similar disastrous results. 
But the evil grows less with every 
year, as our organization becomes 
more general and compact, and the 
people understand more fully their 
relations to the general church. 


We hope to be able to say, some 
day, with our Universalist contem- 
porary that the above evil ‘“‘grows 
less with every year, as our” Uni- 
tarian “organization becomes more 
general and compact and the people 
understand more fully their rela- 
tions to the general church.” But 
in the mean time we haye to hear 
every now and then, especially in 
the West, of 


ANOTHER “ UNITARIAN ” 
DISGRACED 


CHURCH 


in the eyes of the community, and 
that name which the sainted Chan- 
ning bore becomes, to many people, 
almost synonymous with libertin- 
ism, or license to say and do what you 
please under the cloak of religion. 

If we are correctly informed, 
and we have taken especial care to 
get the testimony of both sides, the 
case of the ultra “liberal” minis- 
ter who with his sympathizers have 
for a time captured the Unitarian 
church at Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
strikingly illustrates that sort of 
folly that welcomes to a vacant 
Unitarian pulpit any man that 
happens to come along who calls 
himself “liberal” and is willing to 
stand on the platform of “Freedom, 


Fellowship and Character in Re- 
igion.” 

Of course any mischievous 
person in the garb of a Christian 
minister may impose upon a 
church of any denomination. Such 
impostors frequently impose upon 
Christian churches of all denomi- 
nations, but more easily, for evi- 
dent reasons, upon a church so 
very “free” and independent that it 
neyer seeks information nor asks 
advice of sister churches when it 
settles a pastor. Butas such cases 
are liable to occur among all 
Christian denominations, they 
come to be regarded by intelligent 
Christians of every order as a 
common affliction of Christendom, 
the disgrace of which, to a large 
extent, must be shared by all who 
take the name Christian; and it is, 
therefore, no more to be counted 
against any one assembly of 
Christians than counterfeit money 
is to be counted against the fiscal 
system in general. 


However, the case becomes quite 
different when men and women of 
“liberal” churches come together 
and deliberately refuse to recog- 
nize, in their platform of faith and 
missionary effort, the leadership 
of Christ or even the existence of 
God or faith in immortality. By 
such position they cut them- 
selves loose from any mutual in- 
terest of Christendom in preserv- 
ing the honor of the Christian 
name; they declare themselves 
free and independent of any share 
in, or any responsibility for that 
name more precious than all 
names to those who rejoice in 
Jesus Christ as their Leader; ina 
word, they cut loose formally from 
partnership in theChristian church, 
and so break the bond of sympa- 
thy and charitable forbearance 
that might otherwise be given 
them in case of ministerial dis- 
grace. Then other than Unitarian 
Christians may, with more 
grounds, say to such “outsiders”’: 
This is your business entirely, not 
ours; you have called your own 
representative to the pulpit and 
this shameful conduct is the legiti- 
mate fruit of your “liberal” doc- 
trines and loose methods. 

Moreover, if those “outsiders,” 
take the name Unitarian, the 
case is still more aggravated to 
those Unitarians who profess to be 
Christian believers and wish to be 
so regarded; for the simple reason 
that these professed Christians are, 
to a great extent, held responsible 
by the rest of Christendom for the 
conduct of all churches or minis- 
ters known as Unitarian; and, of a 
right, Unitarian Christians ought 
to be so held in the degree 
that they do not  emphatic- 
ally disavow and repudiate the non- 
Christian and non-theistic position 
of the ‘ethical basis” Unitarians. 
We repeat, Unitarian Christians 
have no right to expect sympathy 
and forbearance from Christian 
people in case of an impostor in 
their pulpit, unless they, in a body, 
withdraw from all denominational 


relation and work with those who 
have formally renounced the 
name Christian and who grant ag- 
nosties and atheists license to the 
ministry of Unitarian pulpits. 
Every man and woman of us, as 
well as every church bearing the 
name, must be held responsible 


for the looseness that is 
the result of such _ position 
in the degree that we do not 


openly renounce it, and repudiate 
any unchristian conduct of those 
who are endorsed by its advocates. 
It is our own disgrace and regarded 
by many good people both inside 
and outside of other churches as an 
evidence of the insincerity or in- 
difference of Unitarian Christians. 
For those taking the name Unitar- 
ian to remain silent, under the cir- 
cumstances, is, in the eyes of 
many honest people, to be a silent 
partner to an imposition upon the 
Christian public. 

For reasons that must be evyi- 
dent to every one with his eyes 
open to the situation, there is com- 
paratively little danger of such 
“liberalism” capturing and dis- 
gracing a Unitarian church in 
Boston and vicinity. But all the 
same the cause suffers in other 
places from our loose methods of 
church organization. 

Therefore, we have spoken, do 
speak, and shall continue to speak 
against the wild polity that now 
prevails in the West, and prevails 
largely because of the indorsement 
and approval it receives either by 
silence or outspokenness from those 
in the East who are generally con- 
sidered by the public as authority. 


Not Fair. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
WOMEN. 

This distinguished body of 
women at Washington City on 
Wednesday, March 28, was ad- 
dressed by Mrs. C, J. Richardson, 
of Princeton, Lll., who represented 
the Woman’s Western Unitarian 
Conference. A correspondent 
writes to Unity that Mrs. Richard- 
son’s report excited much interest. 
Speaking of the P. O. Mission 
work, she said: “We care not s0 
much to send our own religious 
thought, but the generous utter- 
ances of all noble souls irrespect- 
ive of theological difference; * * 
* * and we distribute to our 
thousands of interested readers 
any literature that teaches love to 
God and love to man.”—Unity, 
April 7, 1888. 

The italics in the last quoted 
sentence are ours. Tor the truth’s 
sake, we feel obliged to say that 
the above paragraph from 
Unity is misleading. The fact 
is, Mrs. Richardson, good woman 
that she is, does not, as a P. O. 
mission worker, circulate “any liter- 
ature that teaches love to God and 
love to man;” that is, if Our Bust 
Worps may be included in such 
literature, because Mrs. R. over 
her own name has positively re- 
fused to circulate this paper and 
because of its earnest protest 
against the revolutionary policy 
of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
enceinrepudiating Christianity and 


refusing even to recognize in its 
platform love to God and man. 

Still, this adherent of a 
faction which refuses to call itself 
Christian is heralded by the organ 
of that faction as representing 
Western Unitarians in the great 
International Council of Women 
at Washington! It is not fair; it 
is an outrage upon simple justice! 
as any child can see. 


The Unitarian Club. 
TEN DENOMINATIONS REPRESENTED. 


On the 14th inst. a remarkable 
meeting of Boston (U. 8.) Uni- 
tarian Club was held, and side by 
side with members of that body 
sat representatives of nearly every 
form orthodoxy as guests, and 
willing guests. The Episcopalian 
shoulder touched the Baptist 
shoulder; the coat sleeve of that 
last denomination brushed against 
that of Congregationalist; Congre- 
gationalists looked mildly across 
the board at the ample Universa- 
list; and one and all beamed with | 
brotherly love at the lovable rep- 
resentation of the Catholic Union. 
Neyer in the history of the Uni- 
tarian Club did there seem to be 
such an expansion of hearts as_ on 
this occasion; and the good will in 
the hearts of their guests rose to 
the same level. The Hon. George 
S. Hale, president of the club, oc- 
cupied the chair. 


Don’t fail to read in this number 
“Shall a Unitarian Join the Metho- 
dist Church.” 


Probably the oldest practicing 
attorney in the world is Reuben R. 
Thrull, of Rutland, Vt. He is 
ninety-three years of age. 


The late Rev. Wiliam Henry 
Channing was for some time chap- 
lian to the American House of 
Representatives. A similar office 
has recently been filled by an- 
other Unitarian minister, viz, the 
Rev. Ida C. Hultin, of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Des Moines, who 
opened the Iowa Legislative body 
with prayer. The Hnglishwoman’s 
Review notes with pride that this 
is probably the first time that a 
woman has acted as chaplain to a 
legislative body. 


THE BOSTON MONDAY LECTURER, 


Joseph Cook stands pre-eminent to-day 
on the American lyceum platform. He 
has passed through a severe ordeal of . 
criticism and received some hard knocks 
from those who have been disturbed in 
mind by his pointed and original way of 
putting things. But he still shines, and 
all the brighter for trial. Those who 
prophesied in tbe early part of his 
brilliant career, that his star would soon 
wane and his audiences grow smaller, 
were mistaken. Even in Boston, to-day, 
at Tremont Temple, on Monday he still 
commands, if we may judge from reports 
in the papers, as large audiences—2000 
and 3000 at each lecture—as ever, and of 
the most thoughtful people of that mod- 
ern Athens. 

Mr. Cock is evidently an honest man 
in earnest. He believes and therefore 
speaks; and though he may now and 
then make mistakes in what he says, (the 
wonder is he don’t make more, to speak 
so much and on such a variety of topics), 
yet, nevertheless, he never speaks with- 
out giving his hearers something to 
think about; and he always has braye, 
helpful words for humanity, 

We are glad to be able to give our 
readers a sketch of the life of one so 
worthy and eminent, as an author, scholar 
and orator. 
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SHALL A UNITARIAN JOIN THE METHOD- 
IST CHURCH? 


Dear FRIENDs: 

You will doubtless be surprised to get 
this letter. I have been feeling very 
much alone for some time, in one sense 
of the word, and I long for sympathy of 
some true Christian friends. Revival 
meetings have been held by several de- 


nominations, in our town, among 
them by the Methodists, with 
whom my husband placed his 


membership, which was all right, for that 
seems to be where his faith is strongest. 
But I don’t think there is a member in 
that church that thinks that I have any 
reasonable excuse for not being a Meth- 
odist too. The foremost ladies of the 
congregation called to see if I would 
join them; and when [ said I belonged 
to the Unitarian Church (sacred name to 
me), some of them said that they had 
belonged to the Presbyterian Church, 
but had changed and felt just as much 
at home with the Methodists. I answer- 
ed that I could belong to one orthodox 
church about as well as another, but 
said that it was impossible for me to 
accept the Confession of Faith held by 
the Methodists. They couldn’t see why. 
They said there wasn't any Unitarian 
Church near here. I told them that I 
could worship with any religious denom- 
ination. But they would say that it 
would be so much pleasanter in so many 
ways, to be one of them; and I think I 
can feel and realize that more deeply 
than any one else can. I told them that 
I could not honestly accept their doc- 
trines; but wished them success in their 
meetings. I told them that they would 
not take me in believing as { could not 
help believing about the doctrines and 
teachings of our Savior; and [I could not 
renounce my belief and say I did believe 
athing that I did not believe. I told 
them also that I was afraid they would 
take me in on probation and if I did not 
become what they called converted, they 
would turn me out. 

The minister called to see me I 
think him a good, earnest Christian and 
like him very much. He began to ques- 
tion me as to what church I belonged, 
and when I told him he repeated the 
substance of what members said and 
added that it would be so much better 
for us in raising our children; he said we 
had so much better advantage in teach- 
ing them the same religions views if we 
both belonged to the same church. He 
could not see how we would manage, 
both haying different opinions. 

I told him that !£ should teach 
them the -simple story of Jesus and his 
love and that could surely. be no hinder- 
ance to any truly religious teachings. 
Then he asked what the creed of our 
church is, and I said that we were ‘only 
asked to accept Jesus Christ as the Son 
of the Living God and to take the Bible 
as our guide, and that we were to cease 
to do evil and learn to do well and be 
true to the light that God has given us. 
I told him we had no set creed. Then 
he said the creed of the church had no 
more to do with the faith than a picture 
cord had to do with the picture. He 
said it was only a law by which they had 
authority to turn a disobedient member 
out. I said I could not see what there 
was in God the Father, God the Son and 
God the Holy Ghost, all three in one, to 
turn a member out. He said that that 
was only a motto in the discipline by 
which Methodists are known. He still 
insisted that I had just better come in 
with my husband. I said I wanted him 
to unite with me once in a church where 
there was no stumbling block, but that 
he thought he could not leave his own 
church; and I told him that I thought 
more of him for standing by that faith 
which best suits him. I said also that if 
they would not be just as. glad to have 
me worship with them without joining 
their church, that would only make me 
the stronger Unitarian; for that is what 
we meant to do, fellowship any one of 
any faith that they held sacred, without 
asking them to disbelieve it. To that 
he could say no more. 

My husband has never asked me to 
change my views. He says he thinks 
just as much of meas though I were a 
Methodist. But I have thought the 
members treated me a little cool fora 
while. I might be mistaken; I hope I 


am, 

The Rey. P , ot whom I have spoken, 
said that the churches were coming near- 
er together every year; and I wanted so 
badly to say that I did not wish to go 
back and have to come so slowly up a 
second time to the standpoint that they 
are trying to gain. 

I often think of the dear church at 
home, and [ feel more thankful every 
year for the blessed faith and hope that 
Lhave received through Unitarianism. 

March 7, 1888, 


REPLY TO THE ABOVE. 
Dear Frrexp: 
We were interested in your let- 


ter, and truly sympathize with you 
in the perplexity you must feel. 
But cases like yours frequently 
happen, and-I think that persons 
who haye the principle to stand 
alone by their highest beliefs, are 
persons who are chosen of God to 
keep sacred his truth. Of course, 
when a church is banded together 
to do all the good it can, it seems 
hard not to join right in with it, 
especially when our dearest friends 
are inside; but God has made some 
of our very highest duties hard to 
do, and if we do them faithfully so 
much greater must be our reward. 


For you to keep faithful to your 
highest convictions will certainly 
have a much more ennobling effect 
upon your children than for you to 
weakly yield to the pressure of 
circumstances. Your children will 
reverence you_more in the future, 
if you can say to them: This is my 
belief and I have tried to keep 
faithful to it, than if you should 
say, This is my belief, but I 
thought it would be pleasanter to 
go with the crowd, and I did so. 


Of course it is a desirable thing 
for father and mother to see alike 
in religious matters, but it cannot 
always be that way. I have often 
thought about this subject and it 
seems there can be no uniform 
way of action. Sometimes there 
can be mutual agreement in which 
faith the children shall be taught; 
but I think you have thought of 
an excellent way, a way that fre- 
quently may be the best way, to 
teach them the simple story and 
precepts of Jesus, and in mature 
years they can choose for them- 
selves. The best things of Chris- 
tianity are common to all denomi- 
nations, and the child thus gets 
the best. 


Still, this is not the advice I 
would give to parents who believe 
alike in religious matters—I would 
say to them: Our religious na- 
tures are the highest parts of our 
being, the very best conclusions 
we come to we should diligently 
teach to our children. 


It is one of the glorious things 
of our Unitarian faith that we have 
freedom of belief; that we can re- 
ceive all into our communion who 
desire to be Christians, no matter 
what their belief on minor points; 
that we have to waste no time in 
trying to plan ways to convince 
ourselves that the words of the 
Confession of Faith or Dicipline 
may be so twisted, possibly, as to 
mean that which is right and rea- 
sonable to us.—I can never be 
thankful enough that the Unita- 
tarian faith is mine, and [{ should 
be a Unitarian if there was not 
another one of that belief in the 
world. But we are not condemned 
to that solitude as you well know, 
for many of the brightest and best 
are with us; and, best of all, God 
and Christ are with us in our de- 
sire to be sincere and honest in our 
profession. 


a te 
KNIGHTS OF LABOR. 


Frrenp Dovruit: 

The last number of Best Worps does 
an injustice to the Knights of Labor. 
You have a paragraph which states that 
only those who labor with their hands 
can become members. That is a mistake 
since I belong to the order. The facts 
are that any one can belong, except 
lawyers, bankers, gamblers and saloon 
keepers ‘‘and not only can but do belong.” 
Our assemblies in Omaha, contain’ per- 
sons in all trades and professions, women 
as well as men. The purpose of the 
whole order of the Knights of Labor is 
to unite all workers, both brain and hand 
except the classes above mentioned. 


Yours truly, 
Rey. W. E. Copenann, 
Pastor of Unity Church. 
Omauna, Neb., Unity Parsonage, March 23, 1888. 


For Our Best Words. 
English Hymn Writers of the Lib- 
eral Faith. . 


BY CHARLOTTE ELIOT. 


The Unitarian denomination has 
been remarkably prolific in, hymn 
writers, whose songs have lived to 
become a part of the common 
property of the religious world. 
The old Orthodox hymn books 
were filled with the terrors of the 
Judgement Day, the wrath of God, 
and the necessity of faith in the 
Atonement. In later editions love, 
reverence, gratitude, are the emo- 
tions more frequently appealed to, 
and—we find more Unitarian 
hymns. 

Doubtless in many collections of 
hymns, the compiler is ignorant of 
the creed of the author, for Uni- 
tarian hymns express only the 
sentiment of devotion. Even Uni- 
tarians themselves sing the hymns 
of the teachers and prophets of 
their faith, ignorant of their origin. 

In this country, less is known of 
the Hnglish than of the American 
hymn writers, and it is of these I 
desire to speak in a series of short 
articles. 

No. 1. 
*SIR JOHN BOWRING. 


No hymns are more universally 
popular, or more frequently sung, 
than those written by Sir John 
Bowring, eminent as statesman, 
scholar, philologist and poet. He 
was born at Exeter, Hngiand, 
in 1792, and was the descendant 
of an old Puritan family. He was 
one of the most celebrated linguists 
ever known, and is said to have 
had a fair knowledge of forty 
languages. He published many 
translations, as well as original 
articles on politics and_ political 
economy. He was eight years in 
parliament, and filled many posi- 
tions of honor under the govern- 
ment. Knighted at the age of 
seventy-two years, he received also 
the decorations of several foreign 
orders of knighthood. 

One special excellence of his 
hymns, which they share with the 
hymns of such writers as Watis 
and Doddridge, is their lyrical 
form—they almost sing themselves, 
so smooth is the flow of the verse, 
and so simple and strong the dic- 
tion. Then there exists in each 
a unity of thought so that it leaves 
a definite impression on the mind, 
and conveys aspiritual truth. We 
feel that his hymns came from 
adeep religious experience and 
are the outcome of a conviction so 
strong and overpowering that it 
must find expression in language 


which it creates for itself. In 
many of these hymns the im- 
agery is so vivid it brings 


a picture before the mind. 
When we read: ‘“ Watchman, Tell 
Us of the Night,” can we not see 
in imagination the watchman on 
the tower beholding with radiant 
countenance the star of promise 
rising over the mountain height 
and bringing hope and deliverance 
to Israel; while the weary travel- 
ler shares in the joy which comes 
with the dawn of a new day to the 
world so long wrapt in darkness? 
It is impossible to sing unmoved 
the last exultant verse of this 
hymn, ending with the joyful 
words: 
“Tio! the Son of God is come.”’ 


“In the Cross of Christ I glory” 
is one of the most celebrated of 
Bowring’s productions. The first 
stanza is especially grand and 
suggestive. Great as was the in- 
fluence of Christ’s life, it never 
would have been the same had he 
not sacrificed life to conviction. 
In Gethsemane and Golgotha was 


set the seal of his self-consecration 
Truly, the cross of Christ still 
towers ‘‘o’er the wrecks of time.” 
“From the recesses of a lowly 
spirit” is the prayer of humility 
and weakness to the all-pitying 
Father, while “Thy Will be Done” 
has voiced the anguish of many a 
broken heart, striving for resigna- 
tion and the hope that is born of 
sorrow. 

Sir John Bowring was an avowed 
Unitarian. Hesaid: “Ifa better, 
clearer, more widely embracing, 
more instructive or more Christian 
word than Unitarian could be 
found to supersede it, I should not 
plead for its retention, but I know 
of none more significant, pone 
more unobjectionable than that 
to which we cling.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
a 


A CITY OF 80,000 AND NO UNITARIAN 
CHURCH. 


Drar Mr, Epiror: 

I am glad to add my testimony to that 
of others in behalf of that most excellent 
little publication, OuR Brest Worps. It 
seems to breathe the very atmosphere of 
Heaven. 

I would be glad to do what I canin 
placing it before the people. I know of 
no better missionary work, 

The community in which [f reside is 
made up of French or Canadian Catho- 
lies, afew Episcopalians, Congregation- 
alists and Methodists and several who 
do not belong to either or any denomin- 
ation. Unitarian or liberal views are 
almost unknown. The only church in 
the village is the Episcopal, built sixty 
or seyenty years ago; but the support is 
and always has been feeble. It seems 
doubtful whether it can be much longer 
sustained. 

Four years ago I opened a small build- 
ing on my own premises for the free use 
of such persons as desired to hold re- 
ligious meetings there. The Methodists 
came in and held meetings until about 
the close of last year. 

In this State of Connecticut I learn 
that there are but two Unitarian Churches 
—one in Hartford and one in Brooklyn, 
in Windham County. The city of New 
Haven, only five miles distant and with 
a population of about 80,000, has no Unit- 
arian Church. 

Tt seems very strange that Christianity 
as preached by Our Brest Worps should 
fail to find open hearts and waiting hands 
in any place, when it is made known. 

I have known nothing of the Unitarian 
faith until within the past year. A year 
ago I sent to Worcester, Mass., to the 
P. O. Mission, in reply to an advertise- 
ment in a New Haven paper, which prom- 
ised the sending of Unitarian publica- 
tions toapplicants. I was so well pleased 
with the tracts, etc. received that I finally 
ordered several dollars worth of books 
from the A. U. A. I am now, at times, 
sending various tracts and papers—on 
my own account—to about twenty-five 
or thirty persons by mau, and am glad 
to assist in making known the truth; and 
feel that the money paid for postage is 
well spent. 

With kindest wishes for you and your 
work, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


es 


EASTER AT THE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
IN SHELBYVILLE, 


At the First Congregrational church 
they have been in the habit ever since 
their church was built of holding a ser- 
vice at 6 o’clock Easter morning. This 
Easter Sunday morning there were fifty- 
one present. The service is always com- 
menced by singing “Mary to her Savior’s 
Tomb, Hasted at the early dawn.” Two 
were received into the church. A large 
cross at the altar was decorated with 
wreaths of ferns, lilies and roses. A sun 
ray in the shape of anew moon shone 
above the cross at tke begining of the 
service and kept descending until at the 
close of the service it rested at the foot 
ofthe cross. Light from the cross and 
the tomb seemed asymbol of the light 
thatcame to a darkened world on resur- 
rection morn. 

At 3 o’clock the Sunday School and 
congregation united in a seryice called 
“Child Eric’s Pilgrimage” in which the 
story of a child who went out to seek 
Jesus is told in verse and song. Two 
children were christened at this service. 

In the evening a sermon appropriate 
to Easter was preached and two admitted 
as members into the church. 

A bouquet of roses, magnolias and 
orange blossoms from New Orleans sent 
by Mrs. Emma Morey, helped to fill the 
church with beauty and fragrance, 
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Joseph Cook. 
MARY ALLEN WEST. 


Some of God’s children live lily 
lives, so hidden that fragrance 
alone betrays their existence; 
others dwell upon the mountain top 
and partake of the granite’s strong 
nature. Such an one is Joseph 
Cook, for ‘the strength of the hills 
is bis also.” .. .. 

His parents are as well worthy 
our study as is their illustrious 
son. His mother still lives. with 
him at Cliff Seat, and every even- 
ing leads the family devotions 
in reading the Scripture lesson. 
His father has passed into the 
skies, but he lived to see his son 
more than fulfilling his brightest 
anticipations. 

Joseph Cook was born January 
26, 1838, at Ticonderoga, New York. 
There is no more beautiful spot in 
America; it is just such a spot as 
God often chooses for the birth- 
place of those for whom He has a 
great work. Here his boyhood 
was passed amid inspiring natural 
surroundings, and in close com- 
panionship with parents whose 
whole influence tended toward the 
right development of his nature. 
Equally fortunate was he in his 
early teachers, the first of whom, 
Rev. Samuel H. Taylor, laid deep 
and broad foundations of learning 
upon which Mr, Cook has ever 
since been building. Love of na- 
ture and love of books divided, 
without contesting, suprenracy in 
the boy’s heart. In both of these 
passions his father sympathized; 
indeed, the comradeship between 
these two was beautiful to see. So 
thoroughly were his early advan- 
tages improved that the boy was 
ready to enter Yale College when 
he was twenty. Here the un- 
bounded opportunities for study 
and for reading proved too strong 
a temptation for him, leading him 
into excess of study and neglect 
of hygienic law, which even his 
magnificent physique could not 
stand. His health broke down, 
and he was obliged to leave college. 
Two years at home recuperated 
his health and taught him how to 
take care of it. These two years 
were helpful to him in many ways, 
for in them he learned how to con- 
centrate his powers and focus them 
upon one point; they gave definite- 
ness to his aim, and taught him to 
bring all his studies to bear upon 
it. ‘That aim is to set before the 
people the relations of religion to 
science and philosophy. The in- 
tellectual world, especially in Ku- 
rope, was seething with atheistic 
thought; scientists were striving 
to philosophize God out of His 
own universe, and prove from na- 
ture that there was no nature’s 
God. This aroused the reverent 
nature of young Cook, and in the 
end led him to the line of study 
which has prepared him to be the 
unconquerable champion of Bible 
truth. 

Again, these were the early 
years of our Civil War, when the 
nation’s pulse beat at fever heat, 
andthe young man’s heart throbbed 
in unison with it. Thus was 
developed the burning patriotism 
which distinguished him, a patriot- 
ism which does not expend itself 
in fire-cracker scintillations, but 
stands like a rock for those prin- 
ciples of righteousness, justice, 
purity, temperance, on which alone 
our country’s prosperity can be 
safely based. 

In 1863 he returned to college, 
this time going to Harvard, where 
he graduated with honor in 1865. 
He then took a three years’ theo- 
logical course at Andover, to which 


he added 4 fourth for special ex-° 


materialistic doctors, thoughtful 


amination of advanced religious 
and philosophical thought. Thus 
was he providentially fitted to sue- 
cessfully grapple with the prob- 
lems of the “New Theology.” He 
was ordained to preach, but never 
installed in any particular charge; 
God destined the world for his 
parish. 

Not satisfied with the most 
thorough preparation America 
could give, he went to Germany 
in 1871, to attend the lectures of 
specialists in various departments. 
He thus gained a knowledge of 
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theories and of books such as 
could be gained only in those 
great centres of intellectual life. 
Following this was an extensive 
tour through the Continent adding 
the knowledge of men to his ac- 
quaintance with books. He was 
now thoroughly prepared for his 
life work, and it was ready for 
him. In 1874 he made his first 
appearance in tho Monday Lecture 
Course, at Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton, and ever since this has been 
his favorite pulpit. His work 
there is sui generis, it is bringing 
to the people who have not the 
time, the talent or the opportunity 
for exhaustive study, the ripest 
fruits of research in fields of 
momentous importance. _ Besides 
this, he discusses the living issues 
in a manly, impartial and masterful 
way. His success was immediate 
and startling. Conservative Bos- 
ton was stirred as it never had 
been before; this cool, cynical, 
caviling Athens was roused to the 
white heat of religious enthusiasm. 
His audiences were of the kind ex- 
ceptionally hard to please and 
unify; learned professors, critical | 
ministers, questioning lawyers, 


men and women, and those who 
came because Joseph Cook was 
“the rage,” all shades of thought 
and opinion crowded ‘Tremont 
Temple, and he held the attention 
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such a record.. How has Joseph|ing thousands, and, in the aggre- 


Cook accomplished it? First by|gate, millions. 


thorough preparation; he has 
mastered the themes qn which he 
speaks by deepest research, and by 
opening his mind to the illumina- 
tion of God’s Spirit. His 
lecture on “The Certainties of Re- 
ligion,” seems to me most typical 
of the man and of his work. “I 
know” is the key-note, and through 
it sounds the deep, strong bass of 
his irresistible logic; the soprano 
flights of eloquence, the keen, jp- 
cisive tenor of irony and the yp. 


approachable pathos of alto. 

The ten volumes of these lec- 
tures published in England and 
America, show the broad scope of 
his thought and _ investigation: 
Biology, of which sixteen editions 
have been published; Transcend- 
entalism, Orthodoxy, Conscience, 
Heredity, Marriage, Labor, Social- 
ism, Occident and Orient. 

His grasp of practical topics is 
demonstrated by the preludes on 
Current Events that accompany 
his Monday Lectures. Polygamy, 
divorces, strikes, relation of capital 
and Jabor, temperance, the Indian 
question—indeed, every question 
which vitally affects the well-being 
of community, has, in turn, re- 
ceived attention in these preludes. 
The most advanced philanthropic 
thought—if it be in the line of 
God’s thought—finds in him a 
champion. He often makes these 
preludes the occasion of setting 
his seal of approval upon the work 
of women in various philanthopic 
fields..05. se 

Mr. Cook believes most 
thoroughly in allthe reforms per- 
sonified in these elect ladies. This 
is but a showing forth of one 
secret of his power, which is his 
intense conviction on every subject 
he discusses. He feels every word 
he speaks, hence his speech is with 
power. Nor does opposition daunt 
him; it rather seems to make him 


and compelled the assent of all. | bolder. 


This not for a week or a month or 
a season, but year after year, and 
next year’s course is looked for- 
ward to with more eagerness than 
the first. 


The thronging thousands of 
Tremont Temple are by no means 
\his only audience. His lectures 
there are reported and published 
verbatim in the papers of Boston, 


No other man has ever made 


New York and London, thus reach- 


This year they 
are published im magazine form, 
convenient for preservation and 
reference. Nor are his Monday 
lectures all of his work in this line. 
Each year finds him lecturing in 
the chief cities of the continent; 
in one year alone he traveled 
twelve thousand and five hundred 
miles, including two trips across 
the continent, delivering an hun- 
dred and sixty lectures. Every- 
where crowded houses await him. 
tees He speaks entirely with- 
out notes, so rapidly that close at- 
tention is required to follow him; 
lays down his propositions in short, 
solid utterances, symmetrical as 
balls, which lodge themselves in 
MOMOLry. fe. we 

The ocean is not. broad enough to 
confine the fame of such a lecturer 
to one continent, it spread to En- 
gland, the continent, even to Asia 
and Africa. Urgent invitations 
came from all quarters, and in 
1880 he started on a lecturing tour 
around the world, accompanied by 
his wife, his true yoke-fellow. 
The trip oceupied over two years, 
and was a constant ovation. In 
Great Britain he spoke an hun- 
dred and thirty-five times, every- 
where greeted with such en- 
thusiasm that no halls could be 
found large enough to accom- 
modate. the crowds desirous of 
hearing him. | sega 

From England he went to Ger- 
many, thence to Italy, Greece, 
Palestine and Egypt. But Prob- 
ably the most profound impres- 
sion was made in India, where in 
the Brahmins and Pundits be met 
the flower of Oriental, Christless 
culture. Reading the account of 
his lectures there, as it came to us 
in missionary letters, it seéms as 
though his whole life had been a 
training for that supreme hour 
when he brought the certainties 
of Christ face to face with the 
speculations of Hindu philosophy. 
He lectured to Europeans and to 
educated Hindus, both often alike 
skeptical in regard to Christianity, 
with such power that a revolution 
of thought was inaugurated, whose 
beneficent influence is felt in our 
missions there to-day. In eighty- 
four consecutive days he made 
forty-two public addresses in In- 
dia and Ceylon, and everywhere 
such crowds thronged to hear him 
that often the halls were packed an 
hour before time for the lecture to 
begin. 
Cook went to China, Japan, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and the Sand- 
wich Islands, Mrs. Leavitt’s route 
in reverse order. In Japan he 
gave six lectures through an inter- 
preter—the one, by the way, who 
afterward interpreted for Mrs. 
Leavitt—to Japanese students, 
teachers and public men. EHvery- 
where his clear, philosophical 
presentation of the Christian re- 
ligion commanded the respect of 
his learned hearers, heathen 
though many of them were, and 
led many thoughtful ones to such 
astudy of Christianity as resulted 
in its acceptance. Mr. Cook re- 
turned even more than ever im- 
pressed with both the necessity 


and the efficacy of Christian mis- 


sions. 

Weshould love to fill this page 
with tributes to Mr. and Mrs. 
Cook—they are emphatically one 
—as workers for temperance. No 
stauncher friend has the W. C. 
T. U.in Christendom. His mind 
is broad enough to take in the 
wondrous possibilities of our work, 
and just enough to acknowledge its 
efficiency... .. .. In the line of 
scientific temperance we have 
nothing to compare with his ‘‘Alco- 


From India, Mr. and Mrs. 
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hol and the Human Brain;” and 
his “New House and its Battle- 
ments,” presents a wonderfully 
clear setting forth of the dangers 
threatening the state. 

Thus far we have tried to sketch 
the life of Joseph Cook as all the 
world knows it. Could we take 
you to Cliff Seat, we could show 
you a.home life such as few are 
permitted to live. Beautiful for 
situation is the home of our hero, 
amid historic surroundings. It is 
a farm of nearly two hundred 
acres, about two miles suuth of his 
birthplace. Cliff Seat is a house 
that ‘‘wasn’t made, it grew,” and 
it has kept on growing till it con- 
tains forty-five rooms, and three 
hundred feet of hospitable piazza. 
At one corner is a tower, command- 
ing a magnificent view; this is the 
master’s favorite workshop. Here, 
amid his books, he studies, con- 
scientiously, five hours a day. 

In another room he attends to 
his world-wide correspondence. In 
a bower hidden in a beech and 
maple grove he does much of his 
reading; when he wishes to “think 
hard” and uninterruptedly, or 
come very near to God as he medi- 
tates, he climbs to a perch he has 
built on the summit of Roger’s 
Rock, overlooking Lake George 
and a landscape of rare beauty.' 

Meanwhile his wife successfully 
accomplishes that delicate task, 
whose difficulty is appreciated only 
by those who dwell in the house 
with notables—securing his hours 
for study free from interruptions. 
Study over, he is ready for fun. 
Their home life is almost an ideal 
one, as how can it help being with 
such a perfect union of two fine 
natures—one in thought, in pur- 
pose, in aspiration, and in religious 
fervor? Dwelling thus on the 
mountain-tops during the summer 
they have that fellowship with 
God and with each other which fits 
them to come down into the valley, 
and bring glad tidings of great joy 
to us who toil below.—Union Sig- 
nal, July 21, 1887. 


Asking a Blessing. 


There is nothing which is right 
for us to do, but it is also right for 
us to ask that God would bless it; 
and indeed, there is nothing so 
little but the frown of God can 
convert into the most sad calamity, 
or his smile exalt it into a most 
memorable mercy; and there is 
nothing that we can do but its com- 
plexion for weal or woe depends 
entirely on what the Lord will 
make it. It is said of Matthew 
Henry, that no journey was under- 
taken or any object or course of 
sermons entered upon, no book 
committed to the press, nor any 
trouble apprehended or felt, with- 
out a particular application to the 
mercy-seat for direction, assistance 
and success. It is recorded of 
Cornelius Winter that he seldom 
opened a book, even on general 
subjects, without a moment’s 
prayer. The late Bishop Heber, 
on each incident of history, or on 
the eve of any undertaking, used 
to compose a brief prayer implor- 
ing special help or guidance. 


last and best of which was, “Al- 
ways pray for your patients.’—Dr. 
John J. Hamilton. 


Error of opinion may be toler- 
ated where reason is left free to 
combat it--Thomas Jefferson. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Just for its beautiful typography and 
engravings if nothing more, The Book 
Buyer is worth its price. Monthly; one 
dollar a year. The March number con- 
tains a portrait and sketch of Edith M. 
Thomas, the poetess and lover of birds 
and animated nature. 


The Library Magazine for March, 1888, 
John B. Alden, publisher, New York, 393 
Pearl Street. Monthly; $1.00 a year. 
Judging by this number, we would say, 
there is more reading in large print, in 
this one magazine, for the price, than 
any other one in America—and thought- 
ful, valuable reading, too. ss 


In Seribners’ Magazine for June there 


_will commence a series of illustrated 


i 


| of Current Reform.” 


articles on Railways. When it is remem- 
bered that there are about 50,000 people 
in the State of Illinois alone who depend 
on railways for their occupation, it will 
be seen that this series of articles is one 
that will be of great interest. Different 
authors of skill and distinction have 
been secured for the different subjocts 
treated. 


We have received with the compliments 
of Miss Frances EH. Wiilard, (one of the 
associate editors), the March number, 
1888, of Our Day, ‘‘A Record and Review 
Joseph Cook, edit- 
or, and six associate editors of eminent 
ability, namely: Miss Frances E. Wil- 
lard, Prof. Edmund J. James, Ph. D.; 
Prof. L. T, Townsend, D. D.; Anthony 
Comstock, Rey. C. 8S. Eby and Rey. G, .F 
Pentecost. This is one of the monthly 
magazines that no well-wisher of his kind 
can afford to do without. Yearly sub- 
scription, $2.00; single numbers, 25 cents. 
Address, Our Day Publishing Company, 
28 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The Atlantic Monthly for April is be- 
fore us and full of good things. The 
interesting stories of E. H. House, Henry 
James and Charles Egbert Craddock are 
continued. “English Faith in Art” isa 
very readable article by Elizabeth 
Robbins Pennell. There are poems by 
James Russell Lowell, Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich and Arlo Bates. D. O. Kellogg 
writes about Ferdinand Lassalle, the 
Socialist; and Frank Gaylord Cook has 
an article on “The ,Marriage ;Celebration 
in the United States.” The review of 
Lowell’s new poems makes one feel that 
they must have them to read soon. The 
books of the month haye due notice. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


Demorest’s Monthly Magazine is 
without doubt among the very foremost 
family papers in America. Always lively 
and sparkling, handsomely illustrated 
and with words for the season. The 
April number is very valuable. “The 
Review of Fashions,” to those interested 
in such things, is worth the price of this 
one number—20 cents. But the depart- 
ments that particularly attract the atten- 
tion of those interested in human welfare 
are those on “Good Health” and “The 
Temperance Reform,’ Mr. Demorest is 
one of the most vigorous writers and 
boldest advocates of Prohibition of this 
age. He never writes without saying 
something, and to the point. Chairman 
Dickie’s reply to Dr. Carrol who says 
“The Temperance Reform Does not Re- 
quire a National Prohibition Party,” 
proves Prof. Dickie to be eminently 
master of the situation. We wish every 


; temperance man in America could read it. 


A } 
late physician of great celebrity | 
used to ascribe muchof his success , 
to three maxims of his father’s, the , 


For a family monthly, pure and bright, 
Demorest’s is without a peer. Price 
$2.00 a year and 20 cents a number. 15 
East 14th Street, New York. 


The Century Magazine for April has 
for its first article “From Dan to Beer- 
sheba,” by Edward L. Wilson. The 
article is finely illustrated and full of 
interest, both to the Bible student and to 
the casual reader. ‘Two Kentucky 
Gentlemen of the Old School,” a story 


the dream of to-day is the bat-| by James Lane Allen, is the first story 


following.” ' 


morrow, and the victory |that some of us will be apt to read, 


though none of those who are fond of 


Edward Eggleston’s writings wil] neglect 
the continuation of “The Graysons; A 
Story of Illinois,’ which so far, seems 
equal to, if not better than his first 
works. Read the “Round Up,” by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and learn something of 
stock-raising in the wild West. Henry 
James writes about “Robert Louis Stey- 
enson;” George Kennan, about the 
“Russian Penal Code;” John G. Nicolay 
and John Hay continue their “History 
of Abraham Lincoln,” and Franklin 
Leonard Pope about “The American 
Inventors of the Telegraph.” These are 
all strong and interesting articles. Sev- 
eral sweet and tender poems in this 
number lend a charm, among them the 
last poem of Emma Lazarus, entitled: 
“To Carmen Sylva.” The Century Co., 
New York. 


Scribner's Magazine for April contains 
a number of notable illustrated articles. 
The frontispiece is a “Street in Gibraltar” 
and Dr. Henry M. Field writes of his 
visit to Gibraltar. We have the con- 
clusion of John C. Ropes’ “Campaign of 
Waterloo.” The illustrations in “The 
Greek Vase,” are among the most attrac- 
tive which have ever appeared in the 
magazine. Wm. P. P. Longfellow, Pro- 
fessor of Architecture in the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, is the 
author of this article. He will treat of 
the ornamentation and decoration of 
vases in a future paper. Gen. A. W. 
Greeley, Chief Signal Officer of the 
United States, contributes a timely 
article, answering the question “Where 
Shall We Spend Our Summer?’ The 
subject is treated.in a useful and popular 
manner. “The Center of the Republic,” 


Houghton, Mitlin & Co's, 
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New Books. 


Memoir of RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


By James Evxior Casor. With a fine new 
steel Portrait. 2 vols. 12mo, gilt top, $3.50: 
half calf, $6.00. 


Mr. Cabot, who is Mr, Emerson's literary exe- 
cutor, is admirably equipped in every respect to 
write his picwrep ha: He hag inoorporated in it 
many letters and copious exfracts from Mr. Em- 
erson’s journal, bringing out distinctly the 
nobility of Mr. Emerson’s character, the depth 
and purity of his thought, the admiring loyalty of 
his friends, and the profound and gracious in- 
fluence of his writings and of his life. 


Other Biographies. 


HENRY CLAY, 


Vols. XV. and XVI. 
Statesmen. By Carn ScHuRZ. 
top, $2.50; half morocco, $5,00. 


PATRICK HENRY. 
Vol. XVII of American Statssmen. By Mosrs 
Corr TYLER. Gilt top, $1.25. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Vol. X. of American men of Letters. By JOHN 
Baos McMaster, author of *‘A History of the 
People of the United States.”” With a steel 
Portrait. Gilt top, $1.25; half morocco, $2.50. 


ORMSBY MACKNIGHT MITCHEL, 


Astronomer and General, A biographical nar- 
rative by his son, F. A. Mrrourn. Witha 


in Series of American 
2vols. Gilt 


Portrait. Crown Syo. $2.00 
BAYARD TAYLOR. 
Life and Letters. Edited by MArrme HANSEN- 


TaytoR and Horack E. ScupDER. With 
three Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 
sera crown 8vo. Gilt top, $4.00; half calf, 


HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY 
BOOKS. 


by James Baldwin, is the first of two | OUR HUNDRED DAYS IN EUROPE. 


papers reviewing the remarkable ad- 
vances of the Territory North-west of the 


By OLIVER WENDEL Hommes, author of “The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” etc. Gilt 
top, $1.50. 


Ohio River, during the one hundred | VICTORIAN POETS. 


years since the passage of the ordinance 
forits settlement and government. Thos: 
Wentworth Higginson, Edith M. Thomas, 
and other well known poets have written 
for this number. Chas. Scribner & Sons, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 


(= By long odds the best book of quotations in 
existence.—N. Y. Herald. 


(> The only standard book 


of quotations,— 
The Post, Boston. ' 


The Hoyt-Ward 


By EpmMuND CLARENCE STEDMAN. Thirteenth 
Edition. Revised and extended, by a Supple- 
mentary Chapter, to the Fiftieth Year of the 
Period under Review. Crown, 8vo. $2.25; 
half calf, $3.50. 


MEN AND LETTERS. 
Essays in Criticism, By Horacz E. ScuppER, 
Pee of “Noah Webster,” etc. Gilt top, 
oe 


WINTER. 
Selections from the Journals of Henrx D, 
THOREAU. Gilt top, $1.50. 


THE WORLD TO COME. 

A volume of thoughtful, vigorous, readable and 
devout Sermons, with a Lecture on Christ- 
mas, by WILLIAM BuRNET WRIGHT, author of 
“Ancient Cities.’”’ $1.25. 


BECKONINGS FOR EVERY DAY. 


A Calendar of Thought. Arranged by Lucy 
Lanoom, editor of “Breathings of the Better 
Life,” ete. $1.00. Good for all years. 


(yelopedia Fy (UOT A'TIQNS| Novels and Short Stories. 


contains the highest aad deepest thoughts of the 
greatest minds of all countries. 


200,000 Quotations. 
50,000 Lines of Concordance, 


It is a Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations, Eng- 
lish and Latin, with an Appendix, containing 
Proverbs from the Latin and Modern Languages; 
Law and Ecclesiastical Terms and Significations; 
Name, Dates and Nationality of Quoted Authors, 
etc., with copious Indices. 

toyal 8yo. Over 900 pp. Cloth, $5.00. 


You never write a letter or read a tale without 
feeling the need of a book of this kind. 


COMMENDED BY ALL, 


Oliver Wendell Holmes: 

“A massive and teeming volume.” 

U. 8. Senator Edmunds: ‘ 

“The most complete and best work of the kind,” 
Wendell Phillips: ° 

“It is of rare value to the Scholar.” 

Henry W. Longfellow: : 

“Can hardly fail to be a very successful and 
favorite volume,” 

Geo. W. Childs: : ; 

“Any one who dips into it will at once make a 
place for it among his well-chosen books.” 
Henry Ward Beecher: 

“Good all the way through.” 

Maj-Gen. McClellan: ; ’ 

‘“A work that should be in every library.” 
Abram 8. Hewitt, Mayor of N. Y.: | 

“The completenees of its indices is simply as- 
tonishing.”” 

George W. Curtis: qd 

“A most serviceable companion,” 
Christian Union, N. Y.: i 

“The compilations of Allibone (over which we 
have often grown wrathy enough) and Bartlett 
(which it drains to the dregs) are quite out of 
competition.” 


Mention this paper. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


THE GATES BETWEEN. 


By ELizABETH STUART PHELPS, author of ‘“The 
Gates Ajar,’’ ‘Beyond the Gates,” ete. $1.25, 


PAUL PATOFF. 
By F. Marion CRAWFORD, author of ‘A Roman 
Singer,” etc. $1.50. 
JACK THE FISHERMAN. 


A powerful and pathetic temperance story. By 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. With Illustra- 


tions. 50 cents. 


AN OLD MAID'S PARADISE. 
BURGLARS IN PARADISE. 
By ELIzABETH STUART PHELPs. $1.25. 


KNITTERS IN THE SUN. 
A book of excellent Short Stories. 
THANET, $1,25. 
A PRINCESS OF JAVA. 
A Novel of life, character and customs af Java. 
By Mrs. 8, J. HiGGrnson. $1.50. 
THE STORY OF KEEDON BLUFFS. 
By CHarutres Eapertr Crappock. A story for 
Young Folks and Older Ones. $1.00. 
THE BOOK OF FOLK STORIES. 


Rewritten by HorAcrk E. ScuppER. With a fine 
engraving of Cinderella. 60 cents. 


By OoravgB 


THE BODLEY BOOKS. 
Including Doings of the Bodley Family, The 


Bodleys Telling Stories, The Bodleys on 
Wheels, The Bodleys Afoot, Mr. Bodley 
Abroad, The Bodley Grandchildren and 


their Journey in Holland, The English Bod- 
leys and The Viking Bodleys. By Horace ¥. 
ScuppEr. A New Edition, eight volumes in 
four, attractively bound in cloth. With all 
the Illustrations which appeared in the origin- 


al volumes. The seti, $8.00. 


For sale by by all book -sellers. Sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0. BOSTON, 
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OUR BEST WORDS. 


For Our Best Words. 
“NOT IN THE FLESH, BUT THE SPIRIT.’ 


Now happy spring has come again, 
In yalley deep, on outstretched plain, 
Tn forest glade, on mountain height 
The leaf buds open to the light. 


Beneath yon patch of snow appear 
The blossoms of the epigea; 

The sweet rare fragrance of the flower, 
An added charm to beauty’s dower. 


W here the green hillside gently slopes 
To yonder stream, shall early hopes __ 
Soon be fulfilled! There blue and white 
Will sweet spring violets greet the sight. 


Though bud and flower return once more, 
And bird songs echo as before, 

The dead alone no life can thrill, 

Within the grave so cold and chill. 


Be still, sad lips, that thus complain, 
The flowers unchanged, return again: 
No brighter hues their petals show, 
No sweeter fragrance they bestow. 


But when the light of heaven breaks 
Upon the spirit, as it makes, 

Too gross the body to express 

The new life in its blessedness. 


Living his little round again, 

Where were man’s progress, where his 
gain? 

Nay, loose the spirit from its mesh, 

From this poor vesture of the flesh. 


They sought the Lord, they loved in 
vain 
Within the grave where ho had lain. 
The Christ has risen! Bear thou away 
The hopes that come with Haster Day. 
C. C, Extor. 


EDITOR'S TABLE TALK. 


The Phrenological Journal for April 
is readable as ever, and of the best kind 
of reading in its line. This number con- 
tains, among other matters of interest, 
portraits of William of Germany, and of 
Dean Rachel L. Bodley, of Woman’s 
Medical College, of Pennsylvania. 

The Unitarian for April is filled with 
a variety of timely contributions and 
wise and thoughtful editorials. There 
is an immense amount of brain labor put 
on this monthly, and all for the small 
price of one dollar a year. Address, Rey. 
J. T. Sunderland, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Words and Weapons for Christian 
Workers is a well-named and _ nicely 
printed monthly edited by Rey. Geo. F. 
Peutecost, D. D., assisted by Rev. B. F. 
Mills. Dr. Pentecost, in special circular, 
says: “lt is our intention to make 
Words and Weapons the most unique 
and distinctive organ of evangelistic and 
all aggressive Christian work in this 
country.” The April number before us 
indicates a fulfilment of this worthy in- 
tention of an earnest worker. Price 
$1.50 a year. Published at 251, Broad- 
way, New York City. 


The Unitarian Review for April reads 
very much like a really Christian maga- 
zine. Its contents are of unusual inter- 
est. Not to mention others, the first two 
articles: “Christian Enthusiasm,” by 
Chas. A. Allen, and “Reminiscences of 
Thomas Starr King,” by Edward E. 
Hale, are alone worth the price of this 
number, “German Piety,” by Edward 
Chenery Gale, is also very interesting 
and suggestive. Single copy, 30 cents. 
Three Dollars a year. Address, Office of 
The Unitarian Review, No. 141 Franklin 
Street, Boston. 


Received with compliments of “J. LL 
J.,” “Fifth annual of All Soul’s Church, 
cor. of Oakwood Boulevard and Langley 
Ave., Chicago, 1888.”- It is handsomely 
printed and filled with cheering and sug- 
gestive reports of church activities, etc., 
etc., together with “Parish List,” giving 
names and places of residence of mem- 
bers. “These lists of names are printed 
for private use only.” (The Italics are 
not ours.) This, we infer, is a hint for 
those who are not so fortunate as to be 
members of “All Soul’s Church,” to re- 
frain from sending said members any 
printed matter through the mail. 


Lend a Hand, a monthly magazine of 
organized philanthrophy; Edward Ever- 
ett Hale, D. D., editor. Published by 
Lend a Hand Company, 3 Hamilton 
Place, Boston. $2.00 a year, 20 cents 
single number. ‘his is one of the ablest 
conducted and most suggestive per- 
iodicals of the country, The March 
number contains invaluable hints by the 
editor on “National Temperance Work.” 
‘‘Prevention of Pauperism,” “A success- 
ful Lecture Course,’ ‘Presiding at 
Meetings,” are among the more import- 
ant articles in this number of this most 
excellent aid to philanthropic work. 
The April number, just received, contains 
interesting articles on ‘The Catholic 
Total Abstinence Union,” “Juvenile Re- 
form,” “The Training of Children,” “Re- 
ports of Ten Times One is Ten Clubs,” 
etc., etic. 


In Scribners’ Monthly for April, 1888, 
we learn that there are in the United 
States about 150,000 miles of railway— 
nearly one-half the total in the whole 
world, although the population of this 
country is only about one-thirteenth of 
that of the globe. Tho earnings of these 
roads for 1887 were about $900,000, 000, of 
which two-thirds was expended in main- 
tainance. “In this state of [lincis alone 
there are more than 50,000 people who 
are dependent upon railways for their 
occupation.” This is why we all feel 
railroad strikes, and must be interested 
in reading about railways. Scribner’s 
Monthly is furnishing a series of interest- 
ing articles on the subject and a variety 
of other matter with illustrations in the 
highest style of art. Chas. Scribner & 
Sons, N. Y. $38.00 a year; 25 cents a 
number, 


“Outlines and Charts for Conversa- 
tion and Study in Sunday-Schoois, with 
aid of a Blackboard,’ by Kate Gannett 
Wells. Published by Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Contents: “Wist ye not that I must be 
about my Father’s Business?” ‘The 
Kingdom of Heayen is like unto Leaven,” 
“The Whole Armor of God,” “Joseph,” 
“Thou Shalt not Steal,’ ‘Hearing and 
Doing,’ “The Ten Virgins,” “Samuel,” 
“Honor thy Father and thy Mother,” 
“Blessed are they which do hunger and 
thirst after Righteousness, for they shall 
be filled,” “To the unknown God,” “God, 
the Good.” 

The name of the author of the 
above “Outlines and Charts” is a suffi- 
cient guarantee that the literary style is 
of the purest, the morals inculcated of 
the highest order and the arrangement 
thoughtful and suggestive. It will 
doubtless be welcomed by the more ad- 
vanced classes in highly cnltured congre- 
gations. While we welcome any and all 
such worthy efforts in the line of Sunday 
Schoo! helps, nevertheless, we must re- 
gret that some Unitarian, of equal talent 
as the author of the above, does not pre- 
pare for popular use in our Sunday 
Schools, a series of outlines on the Inter- 
national Series of Sunday School Les- 
sons. In our opinion, our Unitarian 
Sunday Schools are missing a great op- 
portunity for missionary work and doc- 
trinal reform by not using the Interna- 
tional Series of Sunday School Lessons, 
and preparing for this purpose our own 
lesson leaves. 


tit 


FROM A VENERABLE FRIEND. 


Drar BrotuerR Dovtuit: 

I wish I could act as agent for your 
much needed and valuable paper, Our 
Best Worps, ever indeed so. But the 
increasing infirmities of age—now num- 
bering almost 90 years—will not allow 
me to do very much, especially in any 
new field of Christian labor. 

Eyer yours, 


I. §. Liycoun. 
March 80, 1888. 


A DOXOLOGY SUGGESTED, 


The well-known hymn, beginning 
“Nearer My God to Thee—Nearer to 
Thee,” has perhaps a currency as great as 
that of any other inthe English language. 
It is said to be known in many other 
tongues and to be sung around the world: 
often if not always, to the strains of 
“B ethany,” its wedded companion, as by 
the voice of universal Christendom. It 
is a prayer of soul-deep yearning and 
finds a suitable expression, whenever 
we are visited by a sense of dependence 
and need. Hence, it is often nsed on 
funeral occasions, and its permanent 
popularity seems well assured. 

It may bethat we would sometimes end 
the prayer, in praise, and for this purpose 
I send the following, in harmony with 
the Christian spirit, and Theistic form of 
the hymn: 


‘While this my prayer alway: Nearer to 


Thee; 

Let praise inspire my breast. Glory to 
Thee: 

This, too, my song shall be, Glory My 
God to Thee, 


Glory to Thee.” 


Beside, closing the hymn with such 
an ascription, it might sometimes be 
thought desirable to sing a doxology to 
the familiar tune, independent of the 
hymn, and to inyest it with the evan- 
gelical dress, as well as saturate it with 
the evangelical spirit. For this purpose 
the following is submitted. 


. 

Glory My God to Thee, Glory to Thee. 

Let praise inspire my breast, Glory to 
Thee, 

This too my song shall be, 

In the Redeemer’s name, and by the spirit 
blest 

Glory to Thee. 


“Through Him (Christ) we have access 
by one Spirit to the Father.” 


8. B, F. 


WHAT OUR BEST WORDS STANDS FOR. 


It stands for the best that can be thought, said and done by editor and contrib- 
utors in the line of a distinctly avowed, pure Christianity and practical morality. 

It stands for the simple religion of Jesus Christ as the sure way to genuine fel- 
lowship, true. freedom and good character, 

It stands for the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man; and for the 
Leadership of Jesus Christ in morals and religion. 

It stands for a church membership broad enough to welcome all sincere followers 
ef enie who desire to worship together and work together for the Kingdom of 

od. 

(While the editor is a missionary of what is known as Unitarian Christianity and 
claims the right to frankly but courteously speak his honest convictions, he gladly 
grants the same privilege to all who would speak in its columns “ with malice to- 
ward none and charity for all,”) 

It stands endeayoring always to “speak truth in love,” and criticize persons and 
things only to create more interest in goodness and to reveal truth more clearly. 

It stands for fair play to all people of both sexes; every race, class, party and sect. 

It stands for helping the poor and needy to help themselves and others. 

It stands for temperance and social purity, and for Christian union in ail good 
words and work. : 

It stands for human progress, spiritual life and the eternal hope. 


” 


Ite <£.ims and Purposes. 


Our Brest Worps aims to emphasize the Christianity common to all sects, and 
would be sectarian only in its opposition to all unchristian sectarianism. _ 

It holds that religion is something more than ethics or morality—it is ‘‘morality — 
with a divine emphasis,” “the enthusiasm of humanity,” or God in man a quicken- 
ing spirit and redeeming power. ; 

It would Christianize a false liberalism and make bigots and ultraists in all sects 
and parties more liberal and’ Christian. 

It means to be so radical as to strike at the root of sin and error, and so conser- 
vative as to hold fast to all the good and true. 

Our Brest Worps especially seeks to translate the dialect of a scholastic, thought- 
burdened Unitarianism into the every day thought and language of the common 
people. ; 

It does not recognize any growth as healthy, nor any progress as true, that does 
not make men and women better according to the Christian ideal of goodness— 
better husbands and wives, better fathers and mothers, better brothers and sisters 
and better fellow citizens—more pure socially, more faithful in married and family 
life, more chaste and reverent in speech, more honest in dealing, more Christlike in 


temper, more humble before God and more kind and helpful to all people, every- 


where. 


And thus Our Brust Worps, in its little way, would earnestly help in the glorious 


“No build the Universal Church 
Lofty as is the Love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man.” 


WIL YOU “Hi Aiea 


Will you send items of religious events and church news, for its columns? 
Will you then please send for circuiar and sample copies to distribute among 


endeavor 


your friends and neighbors, 


Agents wanted to get subscribers. 
JASPER L. DOUTHIT, Shelbyville, Til. 


Address, 


FROM GEORGE W. STACY. 


My Drar Brotruer Dovruir: 

After quite an interim, it is with much 
satisfaction I have received your first 
number of enlarged Brest Worps. I 
trust that now you may find encourage- 
ment to push your radiant messenger 
far and wide. 

Ah me, with what pleasure have I read 
Dr. Putnam’s paper respecting our well 
remembered brother Holland. He has 
ever beon instant “in season and out”— 


in labors of love to advance the kingdom | 


of righteousness and truth. 


Just as Dr. Putnam says m conclus- 
sion, ‘‘their names however recorded in 
the Book uf Life, are not always blazon- 
ed abroad; but it is profitable to know 
of them, and it is pleasant to make men- 
tion of them.” 

I cannot easily find words to express 
the comfort and tearful satisfaction found 
in perusing the precious little volume, 
“Out of Darkness into Light.” It found 
me, in a lonely hour, needy and longing 
for solid consolation. How tender aud 
thoughtful are the varied paragraphs of 
this “Bereaved Mother’ to the afflicted 
soul! How fully the words of the gifted 
author fill the “aching void” within! 

Let me suggest that another edition 
be put to press. Perhaps with a fitting 
paper cover—a preface and the author’s 
name, that if may have a wide circula- 
tion. It seems to me it would be a most 
acceptable missionary evangel. : 

My brother, the hour has come and 
now is, when we must stand by the cross 
of Christ and glory in it. Whatever 
“Clubs” may do for culture and ethics, 
we must have the ‘‘bread of life” and 
“waters of salvation.” We may file in- 
to the goud times of eating and drink- 
ing andrun well for a season. But a 
second sober thought must bring us to 
the hour when with Dayid we shall find 
it a good thing to exclaim—‘'I was glad 
when they said, let us go into the house 
of the Lord,’ and to revive the blessed 
meetings for prayer, conference and 
praise. GW. Ss. 

Miu ForD, Mass. 


Ree PAPERS, tracts and other publi- 
catione will be sent free to any one applying 


to MISS E. A. FREEBORN, Sec’y Post Office 
Mission, Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo. 


AMONG THE CHURCHES, 


The Channing Club, Boston, recently held a 
‘Ladies Night’’ in the parlor of Hotel Bruns- 
wick. Miss E. P. Channing gave address on 
‘‘Woman’s Work in the Unitarian Cause,” Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells, on ‘Our Unitarian Grand- © 
mothers,’ Mrs, Emily A. Fifield, on the ‘‘Post- 
office Mission’? and Miss Abby W. May, on 
““Woman’s Work in the Church.” 


The Friendly Society of the 8. Congregational 
Church, Boston celebrated on April 3d the sixty- — 
sixth birthday of Edward Everett Hale. : 

Rey. John C. Kimball, Unity Church, Hartford, 
Conn., has resigned his pastorate. _ 

At the Unitarian church, Taunton, an Easter — 
offering of over $4,000 was made for the purpose — 
of improving the church building. ae 

Rey. Charles Parker Lombard was installed as 
minister of the Firt Parish Plymoutp, Mass., on 
April, 5. 

It is proposed to erect a memorial in the First 
Unitarian Church at Philadelphia, to Rey. 
Joseph Priestly, its founder. 

Rev. D. W. Penock has accepted a call from 
the Unitarian Church of Ware, Mass. 


Cazneau Palfrey, D. D., died in Cambridge, 
Mass., on March 14, at the age of eighty-three, 

The dedication of All Souls Church, Sioux Falls 
Dakcta, Will take place April 25, 

They are expecting to build a new Unita- 
rian Church in Beatrice, Nebraska. 

We notice that many of our Unitarian 
Churches had a united service of church and — 
Sunday school on Easter day, having confirma- 
tion, christening and other services, The day 
and season seem a pleasant and fitting time for 
this, and we hope that the custom will become 
universal in all our churches. 


Rey. I’. L. Hosmer, of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been given a leave of absence from Haster Sun- 
until the autumn. He will goacross the ocean 
for needed rest and change. 


Rey. Jenk Ll. Jones, of Chicago, has returned 
from his vacation trip South and to Cuba for five 
weeks, refreshed and in the harness again, 
zealous as ever. 


Ae THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Unitarian; educates for the Christian Ministry; 
gives aid to worthy but indigent students; tuition, 
books, room-rent, furniture, free to all; no secta- 
rian test required; full course is three years;school 
year 38 weeks; school opens Sept. 29th; studenta 
admitted later; six professors; library of seven 
teen thousand volumes; located ina beautiful 
and healthful city of ei At thousand inhabitants 
Apply to Rey. A, A. LIVERMORE, President, 

Meadville, Pennsylvania. 
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OUR BEST WORDS. 


In essentials, Unity; in non-essentials, Liberty; in all things, Charity.—Rorurt MEpey. 


Von. LX. 
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FOR CHURCH AND HOME. 


While frankly advocating that form of 
Christianity known as Unitarian, this 
paper seeks to emphasize the UNIT 
rather than the ARIAN. It would seek 
union in spirit rather than in letter. 


With Jesus Christ as Leader in morals and re- 
ligion, this paper aims to help in the glorious 
endeavor 


“To build the Universal Church 
Lofty as in the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man.”’ 


TERMS.—Single copy, one year, - - - $1,00 
5 to 10 copies to one address, each, - - - -  .75 
{25-Specimen copy sent free. 

Address, J. L. DOUTHIT, Pub’r, 

Shelbyville, Ill. 
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APRIL, 


When the warm sun, that brings 
Seedtime and harvest, has returned again, 
*Tis sweet to visit the still wood, where 

springs. 

This first flower of the plain. 

T love the season well, 

When forest glades are teeming with 
bright forms, 
Nor dark and many folded clouds foretell 

The coming on of storms. 

Sweet April! Many a thought 
Ts wedded unto thee as hearts are wed; 
Nor shall they fail, till, to its autumn 

brought, 

Life’s golden fruit is shed. 

H. W. Longfellow. 


LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 


Do we think of the light and sunshine, 
Of the blessings left us still, 

When we sit and ponder darkly 
And blindly o’er life’s ill; 

How should we dispel the shadows 
Of still and deep despair, 

And lessen the weight of anguish 
Which every heart must bear? 


The clouds may rest on the present, 
And sorrow on days that are gone, 
But no night is so utterly cheerless 
That we may not look for the dawn; 
And there is no huraan being 
With so wholly dark a lot, 
But the heart by turning the picture 
May find some sunny spot. 
For, as in the days of Winter, 
When the snow-drifts whiten the hill, 
Some birds in the air will flutter 
And warble to cheer us still; 
So, if you would hark to the music, 
Some hope with a starry wing 
‘In the days of our darkest sorrow 
Will sit in the heart and sing. 
Pheebe Cary. 


PARAGRAPHS. 


Rev. Green Clay Smith, of 
Kentucky, who recently accepted 
a call to the Mt. Sterling Baptist 
Church, is mentioned as the prob- 
able Presidential candidate of the 
Prohibition party. 


_“The very last brewery in Kan- 
sas has been closed. The closed 
doors of that brewery would be a 
good place to nail up a placard, 
‘Prohibition in Kansas a failure.’”’ 
— Western Christian Advocate. 


The different Presbyterian and 
Independent Churches in Japan 
are organizing their converts into 
one “United Church of Christ.” 
They have decided to prepare a 
hymn book for use in all churches. 


James Russell Lowell was sixty- 
nine years of age on the 22nd, 
Washington’s birthday. In a 
recent letter he says:—‘‘I had the 
misfortune to be born on the 22d, 
and thus to be brought into com- 
petition once a year with the most 
august figure in our history.” 


The Catechism of the West- 
minster Assembly, giving a reply 
to the question, What is God? 
enumerates several Divine attri- 
butes, but makes no mention 
whatever of love in that connection 
—an omission as remarkable (says 
Dr. Guthrie) asif aman who des- 
cribed the firmament were to leave 
out the sun.—The Christian Life. 


Dr. Bonar of England the well 
known hymn writer, recently cel- 
ebrated his jubilee as a minister of 
the Gospel. He was presented 
with a cheque for £1000 and silver 
salver. Representatives from all 
denominations were present, and 
testified to the spiritual influence 
of Dr. Bonar’s hymns, which are 
now used in all churches, including 
the Roman Catholic. 


We are informed by the public 
papers of a terrible accident at a 
bull fight in Mexico, A_ large 
number of people were killed and 
hundreds wounded. The most ex- 
traordinary thing was that all the 
prisoners in the gaols had been 
brought to see the exhibition, and 
as is usual, no doubt a Roman 
Catholic priest would say prayers 
to bless the affair before the com- 
mencement. 


Some time ago we were asked if 
we had seen the simple monument 
erected in the Unitarian Chapel- 
yard at Portsmouth to the memory 
of John Pounds, the founder of 
ragged Sunday Schools. We re- 
plied we had seen it. But we had 
seen a yastly more noble monument 
to him in London in the Ragged 
Sunday-schools of London of 40, 
000 scholars and 4000 teachers. 
The president was the late and 
honoured Lord Shaftesbury.—The 
Christian Life. 


What Reason is there for the Existence of a Unitarian Church? 


In a community of more churches than the are people to attend 
and support them, any additional church is an intrusion unless it ac- 
commodates a class that would otherwise be excluded from member- 


ship. 


I This is the only reason why a Unitarian congregation has a 
right to be in many communities. 


Without such congregation, 


thousands of sincere disciples would be deprived of the rights and 
privileges of the Church of Christ, since they cannot honestly assent 
to the Creeds and conditions of membership in any of the other 


churches. 


They are, therefore, compelled for good conscience’ sake 


and for the sake of those who would follow Christ with them, rather 
than the opinions of men about Christ, to organize themselves into a 
distinct body or assembly of disciples, taking the name Unitarian as 
descriptive of the painciples of Christian Unity for which they stand. 
They are not sticklers, however, for a name; but take this nameas a 
conyenient term to distinguish them from other Christian assemblies 
who have an equal right to the name Christian. 

Unitarians would especially seek that “Unity of spirit in the 
bond of peace” which comes from a spiritual union with God and 
man by purity of heart and goodness of life—a union which is not 
so much an agreement in methods or conformity to creed as itis a 
union of spirit and purpose, even as Christ and God were one. 


Bronson Alcott, the Concord 
school philosopher, has left fifty- 
seven large bound volumes of 
diary. He is probably the only 


‘man in one hundred thousand who 


didn’t abandon his diary when the 
year was only six weeks old. 


To love all men does not require 
that we speak well of and conceal 
their faults and sins. It is the 
mark of a righteous man that he 
does not “take up a reproach 
against his neighbor,” but, on the 
other hand, it is also true that in 
his eyes “a vile person is con- 
demned.” Itisaduty we owe to 
every sinner to show him that true 
love which desires and seeks his 
good.—Southwestern Methodist. 


Twenty years ago women could 
not vote anywhere. To-day they 
have full suffrage in Washington 
and Wyoming Territories; muni- 
cipal suffrage in Kansas; munici- 
pal suffrage (single women and 
widows) in England, Scotland, 
Ontario and Nova Scotia, and 
school suffrage in fourteen of the 
United States, viz: New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey, Kansas, 
Colorado, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Michigan, 
Oregon and Wisconsin. 


——<- 


Encouragement For All. 


The Twelve were human, and so 
much, indeed, of like passions with 
ourselves that we may well take 
courage. It is well for us that 
Jesus did not choose the noblest 
specimens of humanity to be his 
chosen disciples, or we might be 
disheartened by the perfection of 
their faith, obedience, devotion, 
and intelligent apprehension of 
divine things. Happy for us, 
Christ selected those slow of per- 
ception, worldly in spirit, and full 
of faults and frailties. He per- 
fected them, and so there is hope 
that the good work which he hath 
begun in us will be continued until 
we too come into the likeness of 
our Lord.—The Pilgrim Teacher. 


Union in Spirit. 

I think the church is coming 
together, but not by abandoning 
their denominational] forms. 
Would a family give up house- 
keeping and go into a phalanx 
and keep house together? The 
beauties of housekeeping lie in 
the varieties. God is an infinite 
lover of varieties. His word has 
gone out to creation. In every fam- 
ily the children differ from their 
parents. One comes down from 
the mother’s line, and one from 
the father’s; others are strangely 
diversified or banded together. 
God is differentiatiug everything. 


He makes the flowers product 
variety.- —Lyman Abbott. 


Too Busy to Go Church. 


You say that you are very busy, 
that you have to work so hard all 
week that you do not feel like at- 
tending Sunday services at church. 
It may be that you have a good ex- 
cuse; but some day you may go to 
church with sad heart and weeping 
eyes because one dear one has 
gone to the long home. Then will 
you not regret that you were not 
more busy about the Master’s 
work? Will you not wish you 
had taken time to attend public 
worship with the loved one that 
may be gone? 


——__—_____ +++ —________ 


The Ex-Rev. Actor, George C. Miln, 
was recently sued for divorce, in the Chii- 
cago courts, on the ground of his inii- 
delity to the marriage vow. He made no 
defense, and expressed himself as willing 
to pay twenty dollars a week for his wife’s 
support. 


Matthew Arnold, the English poet, 
scholar, and critic, whose recent visit to 
this county attracted much attention, 
died at Liverpool, England, April 16, of 
heart disease. He was sixty-six years of 
age. 


Ex-Senator Roscoe Oonkling, of 
New York, died in New York city, April 
18. He was born in October, 1829, #t 
Albany. He was elected to Congress in 
1858 and served three terms; he was then 
chosen United States senator. He held 
this position until he resigned during 
Garfield’s administration. Since his re- 
tirement from public life he has been 
engaged in the practice of Jaw in New 
York city. 


-—— 
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For the Children 


“NOT I! NOT I!” 
A Song for L. T. L. Boys. 
MRS. L. G. MO VEAN. 
Who will be drunkards, by and by? 
Let each boy shout, “Not I! Not I! 
A drunkard’s death I will never die, 
In a drunkard’s graye I will not lie!” 
Cuorvus.—Not I! Not I! 
Tl work, Ill try 
To have no drunkards by and by. 
How will the dreadful ranks be filled 
When these poor drinking men are killed? 
Who are the boys now growing up 
To sink their souls in the shameful cup? 
Cxorvus.—Not I! Not I! 
T’ll teach, I'll try 
To have no drunkards by and by, 
Who will be willing, by and by, 
To live by making others die? 
To stand behind a sereen, and sell 
Liquid crime and the fires of hell? 
Cuorus.—Not I! Not I! 
Tl pray, I'll try 
To have no drunkards by and by. 
Who will be guilty, by and by. 
Of taking barley, corn, and rye, 
Even the wheat, that makes our bread, 
And making it into poison, instead? 


Cuorvus.—Not I! Not I! 
Tl vote, Ill try 
To have no drunkards by and by 


—The Young Crusader 


The Other Side cf the Story. 


There were once two little bears 
who lived in a cave in the woods. 

Papa Bear had been killed by a 
honter, and his skin made into a 
coat, which the hunter wore while 
killing other bears. 

Mamma Bear accepted this hard 
fact, but the little bears never 
gave up hoping he would come, 
and they used to watch for him 
at the window every day. 

One day when they were watch- 
ing, they saw two little boys who 
had come into the woods for 
berries. Their baskets were about 
half full, but some dispute had 
arisen, and the luscious fruit hung 
ungathered while the two boys 
fought—boxing and scratching one 
another in a manner too shocking 
to be described. 

“O, Mamma Bear!” they cried 
_together, “do come and see; here 
are two of those dreadful creatures 
whom you call boys—they are 
fighting terribly.” 

“Don’t stand and look at them, 
my darlings,’ said Mamma B., 
as the children sometimes called 
her; “ ‘evil communications corrupt 
good manners,’ ” ; 

“What does that mean, Mamm 
B.?” asked the little bears. 

Now Mamma Bear did not like 
this question, for she did not know 
exactly what it meant herself. 
But she managed to say, “It means, 
my dears, that if you like to stand 
and watch boys and girls when 
they are quarrelling and fighting, 
you will soon get to be as bad as 
they are yourselves.” 

At this both the little bears put 
their paws up over their faces and 
cried, “O, Mamma B.!” for their 
feelings were dreadfully hurt by 
this comparison. “O, Mamma B., 
we couldrvt be so bad! never, 
never!” 

“T hope not,” said Mamma B., 
kindly; “but when 1 was a little 
bear, my mother used to say, some- 
times, that her children were as 
cross as boys and girls.” 

“QO Mamma B.!” cried the little 
bears again. “Boys and girls are 
dreadful creatures, aren’t they?” 

“Men and women are dreadful 
creatures,’ said Mamma B; “and 
though their babies are very gentle 
and playful at first, it will not do 
to trust them. Human nature 
soon begins to show itself. Men 
often kill, not to get their food, or 


defend themselves against their 
natural enemies, as bears do, but 
for the pleasure of killing. 
sides, they kill each other; and 
that you know, bears very seldom 
do.” 

“But we kill lambs and calves, 
mamma dear,” said one little bear, 
proudly; “I have killed a chicken 
myself!” 

“That was for your natural food,” 
said Mamma Bear, beaming upon 
him fondly. “The most intelli- 
gent animals are those which, like 
bears, eat both meat and veget- 
ables. Men are almost as intelli- 
gent as we are; but they never 
will be truly wise, until they learn 
to live in peace with each other, as 
bears do.” 

Before the little bears went to 
bed that night, their mamma taught 
them this pretty little hymn: 


“Let boys delight to scold and fight, 
For ’tis their nature to; : 

Let naughty children scratch and bite— 
All human beings do. 


“But, little bearies, never let 
Your angry passions rise; 

Your little paws were never made 
To tear each other’s eyes.” 


When the little bears could re- 
cite this perfectly, they went to 
sleep with their paws around each 
other’s necks, resolving that they 
would never, never quarrel, for 
fear that they might sometime get 
to be as bad as boys and girls; and 
their mamma could but feel grate- 
ful that they were so docile.— 
Grammar School. 


Boys, Read This. 


Many people seem to forget that 
character grows—that it is not 
something to put on ready made 
with womanhood or manhood, but 
day by day, here a little, grows 
with the growth and strengthens 
with the strength, until, good or 
bad, it becomes almost a coat of 
mail. Look at the man of business 
—prompt, reliable, conscientious, 
yet clear-headed and energetic, 
When doyou suppose he developed 
all those admirable qualities? 
When he was a boy. Let us see 
how a boy of ten years gets up in 
the morning, works, plays and 
studies, and we will tell you what 
kind of a man he will make. The 
boy who neglects his duties 
be they ever so small, and then ex- 
cuses himself by saying “I forgot; 
I didn’t think,” will never be a 
reliable man; and the boy who finds 
pleasure in the suffering of weaker 
things will never be a noble, gen- 
erous man—a gentleman. — Busy 
Bee. 
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Heurs With Men and Women of 
the Revolution. 
BY BENSON J. LOSSING, LL. D. 
—— No. 3. —— 

THE FALR COURIER. 
[Copyrighted, 1888, by Fank & Wagnalls, | 
On a mild, hazy day in January, 

1849, I was at Orangeburg, South 
Carolina, about eighty miles west 
of Charleston. My purpose was 
to visit the battle-ground of Hutaw 
Spring, on the right bank of the 
Santee River, forty miles distant. 
T hired a horse and a gig for the 


journey. The steed was fleet and 


the road was level and smooth 
most of the way. It lay through 
cultivated fields and dark pine 
forests and across dry swamps, 
where the Spanish moss hung like 
trailing bauners from the live oak 
and cypress trees. 

At sunset I had traveled thirty 
miles. I lodged at the house of a 
planter some distance from 
Vance’s Ferry on the Santee, 


Be-- 


where | passed the evening with 
an intelligent and venerable woman 
(Mrs. Buxton) eighty-four years 
of age. She was a maiden of 
seventeen when the armies of 
Greene and Rawdon made lively 
times in the region of the Upper 
Santee, Catawba, Saludaand Broad 
rivers. She knew Marion and 
Sumter and Horry and other less 
famous partisan leaders, who were 


perfect composure and firm voice 
she demanded by what authority 
she was arrested. The young 
scout was confounded by the ap- 
pearance and manner of his pris- 
oner. They had observed a 
woman riding in apparent haste 
from the direction of Greene’sarmy 
toward the camp of Sumter and 
suspected her errand. She proved 
to be a young maiden, fair as a 


frequently at her father’s house on! lily, with mild blue eyes anda 


the verge of aswamp not far from! profusion of brown hair. 


the high hills of Santee. 


The 
young scout, smitten with her 


“We were Whigs,” she said,;beauty and air of innocence, re- 


‘but the Tories were so thick and* 
eruel around us when Rawdon: 
was at Camden that father had to; 


leased bis hold upon the bridle, 
when an older companion, made 
of sterner stuff, seized the reins 


pretend to be a king’s man to save and led the horse to an wunoccu- 
his life and property. Oh, those: pied house on the edge of a swamp 


terrible times, when one was not 
sure in going to bed that the house 
would not be burned before morn- 
ing!” 

“Did you witness any exciting 
scenes yourself?” I inquired. 

“Yes,many. Onein particular 
so stirred my young blood that I 
actually resolved to put on brother 
Ben’s clothes, take our old fowling- 
piece, join the ‘Swamp Fox,’ as 
the British called Marion, and 
fight for freedom to call my soul 
my own.” 

“What was that event?” I asked. 

“You have read, maybe,” ‘said 
Mrs. Buxton, “how Lord Rawdon, 
after chasing General Greene far 
toward the Saluda, suddenly turn- 
ed back, abandoned Fort Ninety- 
six, in Abbeville District, and re- 
treated toward Charleston. Well, 
Greene sent Harry Lee with his 
light-horse to get in front of Raw- 
don before he should reach the 
ferry on the Congaree at Camden. 
He was anxious to call Marion and 
Sumter to the same point to help 
Lee. Sumter was then encamped 
a dozen miles south of our home.” 

The venerable woman’s dark 
brown eyes sparkled with emotion 
as she proceeded with the story. 
She said her cousin, who was on 
Greene’s staff at the time, told her 
that when the General called for a 
volunteer messenger to carry a let- 
ter to Sumter, not one of the gol- 
diers offered to undertake the peri- 
lous task, for the way was swarm- 
ing with Tories. Greene was per- 
plexed, Brave and pretty Emily 
Geiger, the young daughter of a 
German planter in Fairfield Dis- 
trict, had just arrived at head- 
quarters with important informa- 
tion for the General. She rode a 
spirited horse with the ease and 
grace of a dragoon. Emily, aware 
of the hesitation of the’ soldiers 
and Greene’s anxiety, earnestly 
but modestly said to the General, 
“May I carry the letter?” 

Greene was astonished. He 
was unwilling to expose her tothe 
dangers which he knew awaited 
any messenger, for the Tories were 
vigilant. 

“They won’t hurt a young girl, 
I am sure, and I know the way,” 
said Emily. . 

Greene’s want was great, and he 
accepted the proffer of the import- 
ant service, but with many mis- 
givings. Fearing Emily might 


lose the letter on the way, he in- 


formed her of its contents, that 
she might deliver the message 
orally. She mounted her fleet 
horse, and with the General’s 
blessing and cheered by the ad- 
miring officers, she rode off on a 
brisk gallop. She crossed the 
Wateree River at Camden Ferry 
and pressed on toward the high 
hills of Santee. 

Emily was riding at a rapid 
pace through an open dry swamp 
when one of the Tory scouts, who 
were on the watch, seized her 
bridle and bade her halt. With 


and bade her dismount. The 
younger soldier gollantly assisted 
her to alight, and she was taken 
into the house. With proper 
delicacy the scouts sent for Mrs. 
Buxton’s mother, living a mile 
distant, to search Emily’s person. 

“J went with mother,” said Mrs. 


Buxton, “to see a woman prisoner. . 


The door of the house was guarded 
by the younger scout, who was 
Peter Simons, son of a neighbor 
two miles away, and a right gal- 
lant young fellow he was. After 
the war he married my sister, and 
that youngster who took your 
horse where youalighted is their 
grandchild.” ; 

“Then you saw the young pris- 
oner?” I asked. 

“Yes, and I helped mother 
search her. We were amazed 
when we saw, instead of a brazen- 
faced, middle-aged woman, as we 
supposed a spy must be, a sweet 
young girl about my own age, 
looking as innocent as a pigeon. 
Our sympathies were with her, 
but mother performed her duty 
faithfully. We found nothing on 
her person that would afford a sus- 
picion that she was a spy. She 


was released by the scouts, who — 


offered her many apologies for de- 
taining her. She had been too 
smart for them. While alone in 
the house guarded by Peter 
Simons she had eaten up Greene’s 
letter piece by piece. So, secure 
from detection, she willingly sub- 
mitted to our search, and told us 
frankly who she was. 

““My name is Geiger—Emily 
Geiger? she said. ‘My father is 
a planter near Winnsborough; in 
Fairfield, and Iam on my way to 
visit friends below.’ ” 

“Wasn’t she smart?” said the 
old lady. “She was going to ‘visit 
friends below’-—Sumter and_ his 
men—our friends likewise, for 
that matter. When the scouts 
dismissed her we took her to our 
house, gave her some refreshments, 
and urged her to stay with us until 
morning. But she could not be per- 
suaded, saying the two armies 
were so near it might soon become 
impossible to reach friends. Peter 
Simons had accompanied us home 
and offered to escort Emily to her 
friends as a protector. She de- 
clined his offer and rode away, 
bearing our silent blessings, 2) 
Saw no more of her till after the 
war.” 

“Did she reach Sumter’s camp 
in safety?” I inquired. 

“Yes, and delivered Green’s 
message almost word for word as 
he had written it.” 


Sumter and Marion joined forces 
and hastened to Friday’s Ferry, at 
Granby. Rawdon, baffled, did not 
attempt to cross the Congaree, 
but fled before the pursuing Am- 
ericans toward Orangeburg, on the 
Edisto, 


“You say you saw no more of 
Emily Geiger until some time 
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arich young planter on the Con- 
garee, named Thurwitz. They had 
been on a visit at her father’s 
house in Fairfield, and went out 
of their way to visit the scene of 
her exploit in 1781. They had 
crossed the Wateree at Camden 
Ferry, as she had done before, 
visited the house.in which she had 
been searched, and rode to our 
house to thank my mother for her 
kindness on that occasion. They 
had with them a sweet little baby 
afew months old. Peter Simons 
was then my sister’s husband and 
at our house. Emily stood face to 
face with her jailer for over an 
hour. She freely told her story 
and owned that she was much 
startled when Peter seized her 
bridle, but she controlled her 
feelings. She told us of her din- 
ner on Greene’s dispatch, and 
thought how silly the young scout 
was in leaving her alone in the 
house while he guarded the door 
onthe outside. Peter wasn’t much 
of a Tory, and we all rejoiced that 
a kind Providence had protected 
Emily from detection, 

“The ways of God are myster- 
ious,’ said the venerable matron, 
daying her hand on my knee. 
“Peters son married EHmily’s 
daughter—the sweet little baby 
she brought to our house—and 
their son owns a plantation a few 
miles from here.” 


The Conflict With the Saloon. 


JOSEPH COOK SPWAKS POINTEDLY ON 
THIS QUESTION. 


Perhaps no man in America has 
more carefully studied this ques- 
tion of the conflict with the saloon 
than Joseph Cook. The following 


is an extract from Joseph WCook’s| 


lecture on the “Promises and Perils 
of the Temperance Reform: 

“The American public, at the 
fifty-ninth minute of the eleventh 
hour, usually comes to its senses 
and shakes off any evil that threat- 
ens to be fatal. It did so in the 
conflict with slavery, and it may 
be expected to do so in the greater 
conflict with the Saloon. We now 
have in the republic more than 
thirty states and territories in 
which children are under the laws 
requiring scientific instruction 
concerning alcohols and narcotics. 
Unflinching prohibition is likely 
to be carried at last—not only state 
and national, but international— 
by the votes of of children in Eng- 
lish-speaking countries who are 
now receiving instruction in the 
latest inculcalations of science 
concerning total abstinence. A 
third element of hope is found in 
the wide arousal of all free pop- 
ulations to their political duty 
concerning the liquor traflic. The 
dethronement of the saloon is the 
greatest issue in American politics. 
We are far more nearly a unit on 
-the matter of the conflict with the 
legalized liquor trafficf than the 
politicians dream. A fourth sign 
of hope is that the church is rous- 
ing itself, anda fifth sign is the 
recent grand decision of the Su- 
preme Court. 


A Free Christian Catechism. 
BY ALFRED HOOD 


@. Who was Jesus? 

A. Jesus of Nazareth was a 
great Prophet who sought more 
than all the earlier Prophets of 
Israel to simplify and perfect the 
religion of his people. 

-Q. Where was Nazareth? 


A. Palestine was divided into 
three parts, Galilee in the North, 
Judea in the South, and Samaria 
in the middle. 

@. Can you mention some point in 
waich the inhabitants of Galilee differed 
from those of Judea? 

A. The people of Galilee en- 
joyed more religious liberty than 
the people of Judea; for there 
were no priesis amongst the Gali- 
leans. 

(. What is a Prophet? 

A. A Prophet is-a preacher of 
righteousness who seeks to reform 
and purify religion. 

Q. In what way did Jesus seek to re- 
form and purify religion? 

A. Jesus called men away from 
mere tradition and custom; and 
placed justice, and mercy, and 
fidelity before external forms and 
ceremonies. 

Q. Did Jesus accept all the teaching 
of the Old Testament Scriptures? 

A. Jesus did not accept all the 
teaching of the old Jewish priests; 
and, caring more for the spirit 
than for the letter of the Ancient 
Hebrew writings, he chose what 
he felt was good, and rejected what 
he thought was bad in the doc- 
trines of former times. 

Q. Did Jesus write out his own teach- 
ing? 

A. Jesus himself wrote nothing. 

Q. How do we know what Jesus 
taught? 

A. Jesus chose twelve Disciples, 
who went about with him, and 
heard him teach the people; and 
one of them, named Matthew, we 
are told, wrote out the sayings of 
Jesus. 

Q. What message did Jesus deliver to 
men? 

A. Jesus took up the work of 
the earlier Hebrew Prophets, and 
proclaimed their message about 
the Kingdom of God. 

Q. What was this message called? 

A. The message of Jesns was 
called “The Gospel,” but this name 
in later times, was given to the 
four books in the New Testament, 
which giye us various accounts 
about the Life and Teaching of 
Jesus. 

Q. Did Jesus proclaim this Message 
as the earlier Prophets proclaimed it? 

A. The earlier Prophets, except- 
ing John the Baptist, looked for 
the Kingdom of God in the future. 
The Baptist said it was at hand; 
but, like the earlier Prophets, he 
thought it would come amid the 
wrath of God. Jesus taught that 
God’s Kingdom is a Kingdom of 
righteousness; and that it is among 
men, for God rules here and now 
in the hearts of His children. 


Q. Can you repeat what Jesus said, 
when he began to preach in Galilee? 


A. We read that Jesus came 
into Galilee preaching “The Gos- 
pel of God,” and saying: “The 
time is fulfilled, and the Kingdom 
of God is at hand; Repent ye, and 
have Faith in the Glad Tidings.” 

Q. What 1s Repentance? 

A. Repentance is the turning 
of our hearts and minds from what 
is wrong to what is right; so that 
we may love that which is kind 
and good, and live as children of 
God. 

Q. What is faith? 

A. Faith signifies two things— 
Trust and Fidelity; and chiefly 
trust in God, and fidelity towards 
man. 

Q. When do we trust in God? 

A. We trust in God, when we 
love what is right and good, holy 
and pure and true; and when we 
feel that the right, the good, the 


@. When are we faithful to man?- 

A. We are faithful to man, when 
we say and do what we ought to 
say and do; and when we will not 
say or do, what we ought not to 
say or do. 

Q. What is the Foundation of Religion 
as taught by Jesus Christ? 

A. Jesus founded religion on 
Love—Love to God, and Love to 
man. 


Q. How do-we know this? 

A. Because Jesus not only spoke 
of God as “Our Father;” but he 
summed up the whole of religion 
in two Commandments, both of 
which insist on love. 


Q. Will you repeat the two Command- 
ments of Jesus? 


A. “The first is: Hear O, Israel, 
the Lord our God, the Lord is 
One; and thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength. 
And the second is this: Thou 
ne love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” 


Q. Did Jesus ever sum up the whole 
of religion in any other form of words? 


A. Yes; in what we call “The 
Golden Rule.” 

Q. Will you “The Golden 
Rule?” 

A. “And as ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye also to 
them likewise,” 

Q. Does “The Golden Rule” teach the 


same doctrine of Love as the two Com- 
mandments of Jesus? 


A. Yes; for, when we love God 
as “Our Father,” and one another 
as His children, we do to others as 
we should wish them to do to us, 
if we were in their place, and they 
were in our place. 

Q. Since Jesus insisted on the Father- 
hood of God, and the brotherhood of 


man; what did he teach was the end of 
religion? 


repeat 


A. Jesus said to his Disciples, 
“Ye, therefore, shall be perfect, as 
your Heavenly Father is perfect.” 

Q. How was Jesus received by the 
people? 

A. In Galilee the people heard 
him gladly; but, in Jerusalem, the 
chief city of Judea, the priests 
stirred up the people against him, 
until they eried: “Let him be cruci- 
fied,” 


@. Was Jesus the only pruphet, or re- 
former, in Israel who was slain? 

A. Inthe olden days the Hebrew 
preachers of righteousness were 
often persecuted, and we read that 
Jesus spoke of the Scribes and 
Pharisees as the “Sons of them 
that slew the Prophets.” 

Q. Why do we call the Religion of 
Jesus “Free Christianity?” 

A, We call that form of religion 
taught by Jesus “Christianity,” 
because Jesus was named also 
“Christ,” that is “Anointed,” for 
Jesus was consecrated by the 
spirit of God. We call that form 
of religion taught by Jesus “Free” 
to distinguish it from the later 
teaching of the Churches, which 
has mixed up priestly ceremonies 
and pagan thoughts with the Gos- 
pel preached by Christ. 

Q. What is our duty as Free Chris- 
tians? 

A. Our duty as Free Christians 
is to seek to become perfect as 
children of “Our Father;”’ and to 
spread the simple and glorious 
faith of Christ, so that all men, 
everywhere, may learn to live as 
brothers.—Published in Pamphlet 
by the Southern Publishing Com- 
pany, London, Eng. Priceone 
penny. 


New Books. 


Memoir of RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


By James Evtior Casor. With a fine new 
steel Portrait. 2 vols. 12mo, gilt top, $3.50! 
half calf, $6.00. 


Mr. Cabot, who is Mr. Emerson’s literary exe- 
cutor, is admirably equipped in every respect to 
write his biography. He has incorporated in it 
many letters and copious extracts from Mr. Em- 
erson’s journal, bringing out distinctly the 
nobility, of Mr. Emerson’s character, the depth 
and purity of his thought, the admiring loyalty of 
his friends, and the profound and gracious in- 
fluence of his writings and of his life. 


Other Biographies. 


HENRY CLAY. 


Vols. XV. and XVI. in Series of American 
Statesmen. By Carn ScuurzZ. 2vols. Gilt 
top, $2.50; half morocco, $5,00. 


PATRICK HENRY. 
Vol. XVII of American Statssmen. By Mosrs 
Corr TYLER. Gilt top, $1.25. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Vol. X. of American men of Letters. By JouNn 
Baos McMaster, author of ‘A History of the 
People of the United States.” With a steel 
Portrait. Gilt top, $1.25; half morocco, $2.50. 


ORMSBY MACKNIGHT MITCHEL, 


Astronomer and General. A biographical nar- 
rative by his son, F. A. Mrrouern. Witha 


Portrait. Crown 8vo. $2.00 
BAYARD TAYLOR. 
Life and Letters. Edited _by Marm HaAnsrmn- 


Tayvtor and Horace H, Soupprr. With 
three Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 
ee crown 8vo. Gilt top, $4.00; half calf, 
6.50. 


HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY 
BOOKS. 


OUR HUNDRED DAYS IN EUROPE. 


By OLIVER WENDEL Hommes, author of ‘The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” etc. Gilt 
top, $1.50. : 


VICTORIAN POETS. 

By EpmunpD CLARENCE STEDMAN. Thirteenth 
Edition. Revised and extended, by a Supple- 
mentary Chapter, to the Fiftieth Year of the 
Period under Review. Crown, 8vo. $2.25; 
half calf, $3.50. 


MEN AND LETTERS. 


Essays in Criticism, By Horacr E. ScupprEr, 
pee of ‘“‘Noah Webster,’’ etc. Gilt top, 
1.25. 


WINTER. 
Selections from the Journals of Henrx D. 
THOREAU. Gilt top, $1.50. 


THE WORLD TO COME. 


A volume of thoughtful, vigorous, readable and 
devout Sermons, with a Lecture on Christ- 
mas, by WILLIAM BURNET WRIGHT, author of 
“Ancient Cities.’ $1.25. 


BECKONINGS FOR EVERY DAY. 


A Calendar of Thought. Arranged by Lucy 
Laroom, editor of ‘“Breathings of the Better 
Life,’ etc. $1.00. Good for all years. 


Novels and Short Stories. 


THE GATES BETWEEN. 


By ELIzABETH STUART PHELPS, author of “The 
Gates Ajar,’”’ ‘‘Beyond the Gates,” ete. $1.25. 


PAUL PATOFF. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of **A Roman 
Singer,” etc. $1.50. 
JACK THE FISHERMAN. 


A powerful and pathetic temperance ae By 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. With ILlustra- 
- tions. 50 cents. 


AN OLD MAID’S PARADISE. 


BURGLAKS IN PARADISE. 
By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs. $1.25. 


KNITTERS IN THE SUN. 


A book of excellent Short Stories. 
THANET. $1,25. 


A PRINCESS OF JAVA. 
A Novel of life, character and customs af Java. 
By Mrs. 8, J. Hragarnson. $1.50. 
THE STORY OF KEEDON BLUFFS. 
By Cuartrs EaprRT CrADpooK. A story for 
Young Folks and Older Ones. $1.00. 
THE BOOK OF FOLK STORIES. 


Rewritten by HornAck E. ScupprEr. With a fine 
engraving of Cinderella. 60 cents. 


By OcravE 


THE BODLEY BOOKS. 

Including Doings of the Bodley Family, The 
Bodleys Telling Stories, The Bodleys on 
Wheels, The Bodleys Afoot, Mr. Bodley 
Abroad, The Bodley Grandchildren and 
their Journey in Holland, The English Bod- 
leys and The Viking Bodleys.. By Horace HK. 
ScuppEr. A New Edition, eight volumes in 
four, attractively bound in cloth. With all 
the Illustrations which appeared in the origin- 
al yolumes. The set, $8.00. 


For sale by by all book-sellers. Sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0., BOSTON, 


a 
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OUR BEST WORDS. 


a 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY. 


JASPER L. DOUTHIT, Eprror. 


‘A PurER Christianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears butits name. 
Gannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome. Let our lives re- 
veal its beauty and its power.”— William Ellery 
Channing. 


‘*Heaven’s gate is shut to him who comes alone 
Save thou a soul and it shall save thine own.” 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter 


SHELBYVILLE, Iuu., May 1, 1888. 


A Unitarian Church Captured. 


We referred in a former article 
to the unfortunate affair at Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. That reference 
has brought some inquiries as to 
the facts. It seems that most of 
our people are in the dark about 
the event, and so they well might 
remain if the case did not seriously 
involve the reputation of the whole 
Unitarian household and give a 
lesson of warning in regard to our 
loose organization and indefinite- 
ness as a body of believers. But, 
since our last issue, additional in- 
formation has reached us in regard 
to the matter which justifies us in 
more plain speaking. 

By the testimony of many wit- 
nesses it appears that the man who 
was called last January, and has 
been ever since and is still minis- 
tering in the Unitarian pulpit at 
Kalamazoo, is a man of vile 
tongue, loose habits and bad char- 
acter—a disgrace to any honorable 
calling. We base our reasons for 
this statement upon the internal 
evidence of the man’s printed ser- 
mon before us, and the testimony 

of many witnesses uncontradicted, 
so far as we can learn, by himself 
or his defenders. Says one who 
writes with this testimony before 
him, as we have it printed before 
us: ; 
“Here are fifty men, not ordi- 
nary witnesses, simply, but men 
of the highest business, social and 
official standing, who say not only 
that this man’s reputation is bad, 
but that his character is bad, his 
conduct is bad, the man himself is 
bad, bad all through, bad every 
way. ; 
Neyertheless, this disreputable 
character, by the power of his ora- 
tory and the endorsement of some 
ministers of good character in the 
Western Conference, has rallied 
about himself a considerable fol- 
lowing—-although, to their credit 
be it said, not from Christian Uni- 
tarians, these having withdrawn 
from his ministrations. His lead- 
ing supporters and defenders in 
Kalamazooo, especially, we under- 
stand, are prominently represented 
by the one who does not hesitate 
to say, “LI don’t go much on reli- 
gion any way. Jesus Christ was 
no better a man than I am.” Such 
are some of the men who com- 
plain of narrowness and old-fogy- 
ism and of “persecution for right- 
eousness’ sake” when professed 
Christian believers protest against 
them running Unitarian churches 
to suit their ideas of ‘‘Freedom, 


Fellowship and Character in Relli- 
gion;” and some of these support- 
ers (probably through the insti. 
gation of their chosen minister) 
have attempted his defense by de- 
faming, in one of the local news- 
papers, the character of one of the 
noblest and purest men of the state 
of Michigan—a man who has al- 
ways stood high in the councils of 
the state and has served well and 


But what must seem to many 
the most grievous feature of all is, 
that this kind of “ennobling” 
work has been going on for sever- 
al months, and no Unitarian body, 
as we can learn, no Conference or 
other Unitarian Association, no 
one who is supposed to speak with 
the authority of Unitarians, Hast 


lor West, has uttered one word of 


warning to the public or denounced 


honorably in our Unitarian body this most disgraceful affair! 


as Vice-President of the National! 
and! 
other Christian churches. We al-: 
lude to Ex-Gov. Charles S. May—a neglect. 


Conference of Unitarian 


Perhaps investigations are going 
on; perhaps there are justifiable 
reasons for this long seeming 
But in justice to in- 


man whose name in that city of! nocent victims, we must now speak. 


his home for many years is a syn- 
onym for Christian courtesy and 
exemplary conduct. But because 
he was obliged for conscience’ 
sake to rise up in solemn protest 
againstone “Rey. Chas. H. Ellis” be- 
coming minister of the church of 
which Mr. May had been a long 
and faithful member, he incurred 
the enmity of said minister and 
his defenders and was so vilely 
libeled by papers printed in Kala- 
mazoo and sent to parties at a dis- 
tance who do not know Mr. May 
as his neighbors do, that the ex- 
Governor has felt compelled to call 
the publishers to account in a 
court of law. 

What aggravates the case, is the 
fact that said ‘liberal’ minister 
went to the Kalamazoo church at 
first under the emphatic endorse- 
ment of men of the “ Ethical 
Basis ” party inthe State of Michi- 
gan. This before the Kalamazoo 
church knew that there had been 
any trouble in other places with 
the erratic man; and when he was 
finally there and the bad reports 
leaked out, it was by the continued 
endorsement of the same “ Ethical 
Basis” men plus the editor-in- 
chief of Unity (who, of course, we 
must believe was ignorant of what 
he was doing) that enabled ‘“ Rey. 
Chas. E. Ellis” to win the battle 
against Hx-Governor May and 
those who stood with him, and so 
get a call to the pastorate. 

By the way, we understand that 
said Ellis does not claim to bea 
Unitarian, although he can stand 
onthe Western Conference plat- 
form of “truth, righteousness and 
love.” 

Protesting against the affair and 
pleading in one of the weekly 
papers for the good name of the 
Unitarian church at Kalamazoo, 
the Hon. Chas. S. May says: 


“But I wish it understood that 
the Unitarian church and name 
are not responsible for this spec- 
tacle. I say again, that these men 
are not Unitarians—they are in- 
fidels and religious anarchists in a 
captured church, witha “ moral 
leper” for a minister, masquerad- 
ing in the name of religion.” 

Here is Unity’s welcome to said 
pastor :— 

We copy from Unity of Feb. 11, 
p. 294: 


KauamMazoo, Micw. “We ex- 
tend our earnest congratulations 
to the re-awakened parish, and 
trust that pastor and people may 
continue long together in the work 
of ennobling the world.” 


Continued silence, under’ the 
circumstances, on our part, would 
be a sin. 

We are not surprised at reading 
these impatient words in a private 
letter, alluding to the case: ‘There 
seems to be no pluck, no virility, 
no organization in Unitarianism.” 
We do not wonder that one who 
has sorely suffered because of this 
outrage upon the Unitarian name 
should declare, doubtless in his 
haste: “I hardly think the Unit- 
arian papers or clergy would de- 
nounce a convicted horse thief 
if found in one of our pulpits, and 
with our present Western policy 
there is nothing to prevent his 
being found there.” 

In the name of the one living 
God of our fathers and in the 
name of our Master, crucified 
afresh! how long, O how long be- 
fore the Unitarians in America 
who care anything for this good 
name and for those who stand al- 
most alone for Unitarian Christian- 
ity in isolated places,—how long 
before the faithful followers of 
Christ in our Israel, shall rise in 
their might and say that such a 
scandalous way of doing our 
Lord’s business among Unitarian 
churches must stop! 


ee —————————— 


Unitarian Pamphleteering from 
1885 to 1888. 


Unity, in a recent editorial, takes 
occasion to speak opprobriously of 
“the Era of pamphleteering,” as 
related to the Western Conference, 
and to express the hope that it is 
at an end. Several times the 
friends of the Ethical movement 
have taken accasion publicly to 
sneer at or to hold up to reprehen- 
sion “pamphlets” and “pam phlet- 
eers.” 

For ourselves we have done not 
very much, very likely not asmuch 
as we ought to have done, in the 
way of pamphlet writing and pub- 
lishing; but, we have never been 
able to see why this is not as honor- 
able a way of expressing one’s 
thought to the public as any 
known, provided the pamphleteer 
pays honestly his printer’s bills. 

There is, however, a chapter 
about Unitarian pamphlet issuing 
is this country between the years 
1885 and 1888, which, if it ever 
comes to be written, will reveal 
some facts which few will feel 
proud of. The unwelcome facts, 
however, will not pertain to the 


issuers of the pamphlets, but to 
the reasons why there was any 
occasion for any pamphlets to be 
issued; or in other words, to the 
strange and not very honorable 
condition of things existing in the 
Unitarian body, which made it 
necessary for the representatives 
of Christian and Theistic Unitar- 
lanism in the west, in order to get 
a means of speaking to the denomi- 
nation, to publish their thought in 
the form of pamphlets. It was no 
pleasure for Christian men, west 
and east, to pay out twenty-five or 
fifty, or a hundred, or two or three 
hundred dollars each, from pocket 
booksin most cases too thin already, 
for the sake of laying before the 
denomination facts and truths 
sorely needing to be uttered, but 
which could find no place in the 
recognized organs of the denomi- 
nation, and which therefore must 
be spoken through the private 
pamphlet or not at all. The denomi- 
nation which proclaims so loudly 
its love of ‘freedom,’ and its 
breadth of “fellowship,” and which 
fears only the fettered tongue and 
pen and “thought hound,” has yet 
some not pleasant revelations to. 
face. There may well be sensitive- 
ness over the subject of the pam- 
phlets of the past three years, but 
those who have occasion to blush 
are not the issuers of the pam- 
phlet, but those who by closing 
our older and larger periodicals 
against free speech, drove one 
whole segment of the denomina- 


tion to pamphlets in order to find 
a& voice. 


——_—_—_——_+ +e —______—_ 
HOW THEY UNDERSTOOD EMERSON 
A lady who was a frequent visitor in the 
family of Ralph Waldo Emerson, tells the 
following anecdote, which completely 
illustrates Emerson’s character and the 
effect he had on people: ‘‘An old washer- 
woman in Concord, at work one day, as 
it began to grow dark, unrolled her 
sleeves and said she must go home and 
get ready for Mr. Emerson’s lecture. 
‘Why are you not too tired to go?’ she 
was asked. ‘Oh, no indeed; it always 
rests me’ was the reply. ‘But do you 
understand what the lecture is about?’ 
continued her questioner. ‘Well—no,’ 
was the answer; ‘but it does me good to 
see him stand up there, looking so beauti- 
ful, and telling us all we are just as good 
as he is!’ ”’—Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 


We heard a somewhat simular testi- 
mony given by a little girl after hearing 
Mr. Emerson. He was called to lecture 
in Mattoon, Illinois, several years ago on 
Saturday evening and remained over Sun- 
day. The writer having an appointment 
to preach Sunday invited Mr. Emerson 
to occupy the pulpit. He very kindly 
accepted the invitation and read “a 
chapter” as he called it on “Immortality.” 
There was a large audience to.hear him— 
many out of mere curiosity to see and 
hear the great man. Everybody was 
delighted and everybody was praising the 
“splendid sermon,” although we suspect 
there were several adults to whom most 
of his chapter was Greek. But they 
must join in the general expression of 
appreciation or be considered stupid. 
Among several grown persons at the 
boarding house where we went to dine 
after the service who were telling others 
what a grand sermon they had heard, 
was a girl about ten years old who freely 
joined in the general expression of 
delight “Why!? exclaimed one 
of the older sisters with 
astonishment, “My child, you couldn’t 
understand that sermon, I am 
sure.’ “QO! yes [ could,” was the quick 
reply. ‘‘Well, then, tell us what you un- 
derstood?” demanded the elder sister. 
“Why, I understood that sweet 
smile on his faee; I could see the 
sermon in it and it made me feel happy 
and like doing better,” was the conclu- 
sive answer. 

Moral. The heart comprehends the 
qe the head may only understand the 
etter. 


————— 
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AMONG THE CHURCHES. 


Rey. James Huxtable, of Hyde Park, 
Mass., has been invited to become the 
pastor of the society at San Jose, Cal, 


Rey. 8. H. McCollester, D. D. (Univer- 
salist) writes an interesting letter to the 
Christian Leader from Delhi, India. 


Rey. Dr. A. P. Putnam was, for a short 
time, at the Wesleyan Hall S. S. meet- 
ing Saturday.—Christian Leader (Bos- 
ton), Apr. 26. 


The address of Rev. George Batchelor 
during May is 138 Jackson Street, Chi- 
cago, care of M. O. Bullock, After June 
Ag his address will be Wellesley Hills, 

ass. 


The portraits of Rev. John Cordner, 
Rey. George Ellis, Rev. Rufus Ellis and 
of Rey. Edward Everett Hale D. D., have 
recently been donated to the A. U. A. 
Building. 


The Rey. W. R. Alger will supply the 
pulpit of Channing Memorial church, 
at Newport, for the next few weeks. He 
is not a candidate for the position of per- 
manent pastor. 


Rey. Dr. Atwood, President of the 
Theological school, Canton, New York, is 
supplying, from time to time, the Unita- 
rian society of Burlington, N. Y. The 
pastor, Rey. Mr. Ware, is sick. 


“JT Shall not Pass This Way Again,” 
is the title and part of the text of an ex- 
cellent discouse by Rev. Arthur M. Judy, 
of the church at Davenport, Iowa. The 
eee is printed in Unity of April 28, 


Elder John Ellis, formerly a laborer in 
this mission, now resides in Neapolis, 
Lucas county, Ohio. He has recently 
spent four months very pleasantly among 
churches of Pennsylvania, where he 
preached fifty years ago. 


The thirty-seventh annual business 
meeting of the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Union, of which Wm. H. Bald- 
win, is President, was held April 11th, at 
18 Boylston street. The reports of the 
various officers and committees show the 
Union to have been very prolific of good 
during the past year. The membership 
of cae Union now reaches over five thous- 
and. 


Mrs. Mary H. Talcott a philanthopist 
and Christian saint died in Chicago, 
April17. The funeral services were held 
at the church of the Redeemer, Rev. 
Chris. Conklin officiating, being assisted 
by Rey. E. I. Galvin. She was a woman 
of ample means and her benefactorers 
both public and private, have been al- 
most countless. Her less will be deeply 
and widely felt. 


The Brooklyn people with great reluc- 
tance permitted Rev. Dr. A. P. Putnam 
to depart from them. They bring him 
back on every possible occasion. His 
last return was to deliver a lecture, on 
“The Land of the Pharaohs and the Pyr- 
amids” before the Historical Society. 
Dr, Putnam has been an extensive trayel- 
ler and has spent a winter on the Nile. 
He is a man who travels with open eyes, 
and is able in graceful speech to tell the 
story of his visions.—New York Corre- 
spondent of the Christian Leader. 


Rey. J. T. G. Nichols, D. D. who for 
forty-five years has been pastor of the 
Second Parish, Saco, Maine, has resigned 
his pastorate. The Daily Evening Times 
of Biddeford, Maine, says: For forty- 
five year he has preached from the same 
pulpit and administered to the spiritual 
wants of the people. This was his first 
and only settled pastorate. Hewas born 
in Portland and graduated from Harvard 
college in the class of 1836, resuming 
his studies a few years later in the theo- 
logical department of the college, grad- 
uating from that institution m August 
1842. In the following November he 
supplied the pulpit at the Saco Unita- 
rian church and continued to preach 
there till April 1843, when he was ordain- 
ed asits pastor. * * Long before the 
Maine liquor law was passed he took an 
active part in the temperance cause, ad- 
dressing meetings and _ circulating 
pledges. * * His church has been 
singularly united and harmonious and 
the feeling existing between him and the 
other clergymen of the city has always 
been of the pleasantest. He will leave 
behind him when he retires from the 
ministry a record seldom if ever equaled. 


St 0 


In our attempted statement of faith, 
published in this number, we do not, of 
course, pretend to speak for all Unita 
rians nor eyen for all Christian Unita- 
* rians, and yet we do not know of any of 
the latter who would seriously demur to 
our statement, in the main. If there are 
any such who read this, they are hereby 
earnestly invited to inform us wherein 
they disagree. 


“THE BLACK VALLEY RAILROAD.» 


The Black Valley Railroad was exhib- 
ited in the Christian church, this city, 
on Friday evening, April 18,1888. This 
railroad is the great central fast route 
from Sippington to Dram-shop Destruc- 
tion. It is run by fire and steam of 
whisky and employs, in this nation alone, 
500,000 men. It carries through to De- 
struction, every year, from 60,000 to 75,- 
000 passengers and the business is in- 
creasing. The annual receipts, according 
to the last best estimate, are $900,000,- 
000, being nearly twice as much as is 
paid for bread, and six times more than 
is paid for the support of churches and 
public schools. A large picture about 
six by sixteen feet, representing this 
road, its trains, stations, and passengers 
was stretched on the wall over the pul- 
pit. Rev. Williams, the pastor of the 
church, gave some fitting comments. 
There were also plates showing the con- 
dition of human stomach in different 
stages of the drink habit. Dr. Eddy 
gave a brief and sensible talk on these 
plates. We were glad to hear this popu- 
lar physician declare that alcohol should 
neyer be used except from the hands of 
an expert “and even as a medicine,” said 
this most successful practitioner, “it 
could be dispensed with.’ That was 
wise talk, and we rejoiced that so many 
young people heard it. The Christian 
Sunday-school of Shelbyville, Mr. J 
Fred Miller, sup’t, has done an excellent 
work in bringing this lecture before the 
public; and now the same school has dis- 
tributed freely a large number of small 
pictures of Black Valley Railroad, with 
startling statistics concerning the same, 

eee eee 


JOSEPH COOK'S LECTURE, 


Joseph Cook on the “Seven Modern 
Wonders of the World” at Opera Hall 
this city, April 6, 1888, was  pro- 
foundly interesting and instructive. His 
audience was composed of most of the 
representative families in Shelbyville, in- 
cluding intelligent men and women of 
all sects, parties and callings. It was 
one of our city’s best audiences. Mr. 
Cook spoke for about two hours with 
great force and occasional flights of elo- 
quence. Though he is not especially an 
elocutionist nor stump orator, he does 
have great power to hold your attention 
and make you think; and he is a man of 
broad vision and mighty faith in God 
and the possibilities of man. 

The “Seven Modern Wonders of the 
World.” according to this prophet are: 
(1) Speed of communication between in- 
dividuals and nations of the earth by 
steam, electricity, etc; (2) Self reform 
of the hermit nations, Japan, China, etc.: 


(3) Parallel advance of education and free 
government; (4) Prospective moral con- 
federation of the nations; (5) Triumph of 
Christianity in this century; (6) Current 
fulfillment of Biblical prophecy; (7) Tri- 
umph of recent scholarship in regard to 
Biblical criticism. 

Tn this lecture, in our humble opinion, 
Mr. Cook proved to be worthy of rank- 
ing for intellectual power and moral en- 
thusiasm with the foremost thinkers and 
lecturers of this century. ‘The Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union deserve the 
the thanks of the community for secur- 
ing the services of one so talented and 
everywhere in demand. 

—~+- + © 


Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford of New 
Haven, Conn, in a recent letter to 
an exchange, referring to the ap- 
pointmeht of women as chaplains 
to legislatures, says: ‘In 1870 
and 1872 I acted as chaplain for 
the Connecticut Senate, and also 
for the House several times, and to 
my surprise received a check for 
the same sum which was paid to 
men ministers who performed 
similar service in the New Haven 
State House in those years. Since 
1872, Hartford has been the sole 
capital of the State. The city 
ministers were invited from week 
to week to act as chaplain; and 
thus, as I was pastor here, I was 
remembered and recognized among 
the clergy.” 


UNITY: LOVE: LIBERTY: HOLINESS, 


What Unitarian Christians Believe. 


A Statement. 


BY JASPER L. DOUTHIT, 
Pastor of the First Congregational Church, Shelbyville, Ill., and Missionary of 
the American Unitarian Association. 


_ Unitarian Christians are not bound to any uniform set of doc- 
trines. Nevertheless, by prayerful, honest study of the Scriptures, 
independent of men-made creeds, most Unitarians have naturally 
come to believe many things in common, among which I will state 
the following: 


OUR ONLY CHURCH CREED. 


Unitarian Christians have no other Creed as a door to the 
church than an openly avowed purpose to cease to do evil and learn 
to do well by following Jesus Christ. We claim no right to exclude 
any one from the Church of Christ on account of difference of doc- 
trinal opinion, nor for any reason except undoubted immorality of 
conduct. “In every nation he that feareth God and worketh right- 
eousness is accepted of Him” and shall be of us. 


OUR TEXT BOOK. 


We take as our text book in morals and religion, the Bible— 
believing it to be inspired, but not every word. It is to be interpreted 
by common sense and enlightened conscience. Nothing is to be ac- 
cepted as true that would make us more selfish or less pure in char- 
acter and life. 


GOD ONE PERSON, NOT THREE. 


Unitarian Christians believe that the only living and true God 
is but one Person—not three Persons—one absolutely good Being, 
who is the Father of all, in all and through all, and to whom we all 
owe supreme love and worship. ~ 


JHSUS AND HIS MISSION. 


Unitarian Christians believe that Jesus Christ is not Almighty 
God, but the beloved Son of -God sent from the bosom of a loving 
Father to seek and save the lost by the power of his holy life, his 
heroic sufferings and death and his glorious resurrection. 


GOD’S SPIRIT OF WHOLENESS. 


Unitarian Christians believe that the Holy Spirit (Holy 
Ghost it is sometimes translated) is not a personal or individual 
being distinct from God but that it is the divine influence or the 
life of God working in the souls of men to enlighten and rebuke of 


sin, and to sanctify and comfort and make all souls of one spirit and 
one will with God and Christ. 


ALL MADE WITH SOME GOOD. 


Unitarian Christians believe that God has made all men with 
some good qualities; that all have possibilities of immortal growth in 
virtue and happiness; not that any are born “totally depraved” and 
so incapable of goodness and improvement. 


DIVINE FORGIVENNESS. 


Unitarian Christians believe that God will forgive our sins as 
soon as we confess them and turn from evil; but all the same we 
must surely suffer the full penalty of our neglect or wrong doing, in 
this life and the next. Forgivenness is that which takes away es- 
trangement, reconciles us to each other and to God and helps us to 
reform. 


EVIDENCE OF CONVERSION. 


Unitarian Christians believe that he who heartily turns away 
from sin to God and obeys Him, as best he knows and can, gives the 
best evidence ot haying been converted. He that is thoroughly con- 
verted will do his best to atone for—that is unsay and undo—the 
wrong he has done. 


WHAT IT IS TO BE A CHRISTIAN? 


Unitarian Christians believe that a Christian is not one who is 
perfect in knowledge, in creed or character; but rather one who ac- 
cepts Christ as his teacher and guide in learning the truth and seek- 
ing the perfect life. 


CHRISTIAN ORDINANCES. 


Unitarian Christians believe that water baptism is an outward 
sign of consecration to God and his service and of Christion confes- 
sion. The mode is not important except as satisfying the conscience 
of the candidate. The Lord’s Supper is a communion service to be 
observed by our Savior’s request in memory of his love, fidelity and 
suffering for all mankind. 


HERESY AND INFIDELITY. 


Unitarian Christians believe that the worst heresy 1s an unchris- 
tian temper and intolerance of honest opinions; and the worst infidel- 
ity is the neglecting of plain duties, the betrayal of trusts and pro- 
fessing what we do not believe. Christian fidelity is being true to 
what God gives us to see is right. No one can be a faithful disciple 
of Christ who does not bear witness to the truth even when itis a 
cross to do so, and deny himself and make sacrifice for the sake of 
others. 

THE ONE AIM AND END. 


Unitarian Christians believe that their faith truly lived will 
make better fathers and mothers, better husbands and wives, better 
children, better brothers and sisters, better citizens and better men 
and women, according tothe Christian standard of goodness, in every 
condition and calling of life; and this is the test of all systems of 
faith; for “by their fruits ye shall know them.” 
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Henry Bergh. 


Itis not a pleasant duty to re- 
cord the death of Henry Bergh, 
founder and President of the first 
Society in America for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. 

But the Infinite Power, that in- 
spired him and whose instrument 
he was, still lives, and the good 
work will go on until its mission 
shall be fully accomplished. 

He died on Monday March 12th, 
in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 
His funeral was on Thursday, 
March 15th, in St. Mark’s Church, 
corner of Tenth Streeth and 
Second Avenue. We take the fol- 
lowing account of it from the New 
York Mail and Hxpress. 

HENRY BERGH AT REST. 


“Two horses struggled desper- 
ately through the huge drifts in 
front of old St. Mark’s Church, at 
Tenth Street and Second Avenue, 
this morning, drawing after them 
a sombre and heavily draped 
hearse. The dumb beasts could 
not know that they were carrying 
to his last resting place the man 
whose long life had been devoted 
to caring for and protecting their 
kind. It was the body of Henry 
Bergh that “was thus conveyed 
through the snow drifts from his 
home on fifth Avenue to the 
churchyard from which the bones 
of A. lI’. Stewart were stolen years 
ago. The funeral was not so re- 
markable for the sizeof the throng 
that attended it as for its represen- 
tative characters. The church was 
well filled before the body arrived. 

Just before the hearse arrived a 
young girl leading asmall Spitz 
dog came up to the gate leading 
into the churchyard, and asking if 
she could enter the church with 
the dog. She was allowed to do so. 


There were no services at the 
house. Friends called and looked 
upon the wasted face of the dead 
philanthropist, but there were no 
further ceremonies. 

The hearse reached the church 
at 10:30 promptly and the dark 
covered casket was borne into the 
edifice on the shoulders of six 
officers of the S. P. C. A. in full 
uniform. As it moved up the 
aisle the solemn tones of “The 
Dead March in Saul” were heard. 

Directly behind the casket tol- 
lowed the  pall-bearers. They 
were: Mayor Hewitt, Elbridge T. 
Gerry, and six others 

There was a long line of distin- 
guished men who followed the 
body into the church and filled the 
seats on either aisle. The Union 
League committee came first with 
representatives from its executive 
committee: Chauncey M. Depew, 
Judge Noah Davis, Whitelaw 
Reid, C. R. Agnew, Colonel George 
Bliss, P. T. Barnum, General 
Horace Porter and others. 

Following these were delegations 
from the Brooklyn, Rochester, 
Newburg and Staten Island 
branches of the 8. P. C. A. There 
were also delegations from the 
American Humane Society and 
from the Society of Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, which Mr. 
Bergh was instrumental in found- 
ing. From the latter Society 
thirty little children, girls and boys, 
with mourning, came and were 
seated on either aisle. 

The floral offerings were few 
and original. Where the head of 
the casket rested was placed a 
wreath of white roses and lilies. 
In its centre was a photograph of 
a handsome Scotch collie dog, and 


attached to it was a card inscribed: 
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From SAMPSON 
A TO 5 
* His Best FRIEND : 


Ce 


Presumably Sampson was the col- 
lie. Noone knew who sent the 
flowers and photograph, but they 
excited much comment. Friends 
of the family refrained from bring- 
ing flowers in accordance with the 
expressed wish of the relatives 
of Mr. Bergh. 

The funeral was the beautiful 
and impressive ritual of the Hpis- 
copal Church. Rev. Morgan Dix, 
of Trinity Church, officiated, as- 
sisted by Rey. Brockholst Morgan. 


ment, and that led to the forming 
in New York City of the first So- 


‘ciety in America for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children, pre- 


sided over by the Hon. Elbridge 
T. Gerry—Mr. Bergh’s intimate 
friend. He was of preculiar physi- 
que, something over six feet high, 
erect, spare, with a most pathetic 
face. He left by will a portion of 
his property to the Society over 
which he has presided more than 
twenty years. It is proposed to 
erect a monument to his memory 
in one of the public squares of the 
City of New York. It willin our 
judgement be a monument of 
which that city will have reason to 
be very proud. His life will doubt- 
less be written by some friendly 


The opening anthem was “Lord,|hand, and that will be his best 


let me know mine end,” sung to 
Felton’s chant. Then followed 
Crrdinal Newman’s 
“Lead, kindly Light,” the anthem 
“T heard a voice from 


heaven,’ | 


monument. Let us all thank God 
that he was born and lived, and 


beautiful | did the work he was appointed to 


do.—Adapted from Our Dumb 
Animals. 


HENRY BERGH. 


and the final recessional, “Abide 
with Me.” 


{ 
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B bite DOd yeauaa bes em on hE had many enemies, who sought his 


the church after the simple cere- 
monial was ended the organ again 
rolled out Chopin’s solemn funeral 
march. 

Mr. Bergh’s history is so well 
known to the world that it seems 
almost useless to repeat it. Born 
in 1823, of wealthy parents, from 
whom he inherited a large fortune, 
he was educated at Columbia 
College and elsewhere. In 1862 
he was appointed Secretary of 
Legation at St Petersburg, and 
while there distinguished himself 
as a protector of dumb animals. 

He resignedon account of ill 
health and on his way home at- 
tended a meeting of the Royal So- 
ciety P. C. A. in London, and 
familiarized himself with the work- 
ings of that Society. He reached 
New York in 1864 and spent a 
year maturing his plans. He en- 
listed a large number of the most 
prominent citizens of New York 
City, and in 1866 had secured an 
act of incorporation and the pass- 
age of laws which have been the 
model for all other State Societies 
since formed. In 1874 he rescued 
a little girl from inhuman treat- 


A Protecting Providence. 


John Knox, the Scotch reformer, 


destruction. He was in the habit 
of sitting in a particular chair in 
his own house, with his back tothe 
window. One evening, however, 
when assembling his family, he 
would neither occupy his accus- 
tomed seat, nor allow anybody else 
to do so. That very evening a 
bullet was sent through the window 
with adesign tokill him. It grazed 
the chair he usually occupied, and 
made a hole in the candle-stick. 


It is related of Augustine that 
he was going on one occasion to 
preach at a distant town, and took 
a guide to direct him on the way. 
By some means the guide mistook 
his way, and got into a by-path. 
Jt was afterward discovered that u 
party of miscreants had designed 
to waylay and murder him, and 
that his life was saved through the 
guide’s mistake 

Howard, the philanthropist, was 
once preserved from death by what 
some would call mere chance, but 
which was no other than a special 
providence. He always set a high 
value on Sabbath privileges, and 
was exact and careful in his at- 


tendance. That he might neither 
increase the labor of his servants, 
nor prevent their attendance on 
public worship, he was accustomed 
to walk to the chapel at Bedford, 
where he attended, One day a 
man whom he had reproved for 
idle and dissolute habits, resolved 
to waylay and murder him. That 
morning, however, for some reason 
or other, he resolved to goon 
horse back, and bya different road. 
Thus his life was preserved.—The 
Quiver. 


What a Brave Boy can Do. 


Many years ago, Mr. Hall, an 
English gentleman, visited Ireland 
for the purpose of taking sketches 
of its most beautiful scenery, to be 
used in an illustrated work on Ire- 
land, which has since been pub- 
lished. 


On one occasion, when about to 
spend a day in the neighborhood 
of Lake Killarney, he met a bright 
young Irish lad, who offered his 
service as guide through the dis- 
trict. 

A bargain was made with him, 
and the party went off. The lad 
proved himself well acquainted 
with all the places of interest in 
that neighborhood, and had plenty 
of stories to tell about them. He 
did his work well and to the entire 
satisfaction of the visitor. On 
their return to the starting point, 
Mr. Hall took a flask of whisky 
from his pocket, and drank some. 
Then he handed it to the boy, and 
asked him to help himself. To 
his great surprise the offer was 
firmly, but politely, declined. 

Mr. Hall thought this was very 
strange. To find an Irish boy who 
would not touch or taste whisky 
was stranger to him than anything 
he had seen that day. He could 
not understand it; and he resolved 
to try the strength of the boy’s 
temperance principles. He offered 
first a shilling, then half a crown, 
and then fiveeshillings if he would 
taste that whisky. But the boy 
was firm. A real manly heart was 
beating under his ragged jacket. 
Mr. Hall determined to try him 
further, so he offered the boy a 
golden half-sovereign if he would 
take a drink of whisky. That was 
a coin seldom seen by lads of this 
class in those parts. Straighten- 
ing himself up, with a look of in- 
dignation in his face, the boy pull- 
ed out a temperance medal from 
the inner pocket of his jacket, and 
holding it bravely up he said: 
“This was my father’s medal. For 
years he was intemperate. All his 
wages were spent in drink. It al- 
most broke my mother’s heart; 
and what a hard time she had to 
keep the poor children from stary- 
ing! At last my father took a stand. 
He signed the pledge, and wore 
this medal as long as he lived. On 
his death-bed he gave it to me. I 
promised him that I would never 
drink intoxicating liquor; and now, 
sir, for all the money your honor 
may be worth, a hundred times 
over, I would not break that prom- 
ise.” That boy’s decision about 
drink was noble. Yes; and it did 
do good, too. As Mr. Hall stood 
there astonished, he screwed the 
top on to his flask, and flung it 
into the water of the lake near 
which they stood. 

Then he turned to the lad and 
shook him warmly by the hand, 
saying as he did so: 

“My boy, that’s the best temper- 
ance lecture lever heard. I thank 
you for it. And now, by the help 
of God, I will never drink another 
drink of intoxicating liquor while 
I live.’—Rev. Dr. k. Newton. — 


OUR BEST 
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BE CAREFUL WHAT YOU SAY. 


In speaking of a person’s faults, 
Pray don’t forget your own; 

Remember those in houses glass 
Should never throw a stone. 

If we have nothing else to do 
But talk of those who sin, 

"Tis better we commence at home, - 
And from this point begin. 


We have no right to judge a man 
Until he’s fairly tried; 

Should we not like his company, 
We know the world is wide. 

Some may have faults—and who has not? 
The old as well as young; 

We may perhaps, for aught we know, 
Have fifty to their one. 


Tl tell you of a better plan, 
And find it works full well; 

To try my own defects to cure, 
Before of other’s tell; 

And though I sometimes hope to be 
No worse than some I know, 

My own shorteomings bid me let 
The faults of others go. 


Then let us al) when we commence 
To slander friend ocr foe 

Think of the harm one word may do 
To those we little know; 

Remember curses sometimes, like 
Our chickens, ‘roost at home;” 

Don’t speak of other’s faults until 
We have none of our own. 

—Selected. 


For Our Best Words. 
English Hymn Writers of the Lib- 
eral Faith. 


BY CHARLOTTE ELIOT. 
— No. 2. —— 
MRS. BARBAULD. 

Another of our most popular 
hymn writers was Mrs. Barbauld, 
the daughter of a Presbyterian 
clergyman, the Rev. John Aikens, 
of Leicestershire, England. Her 
father conducted a private school 
at that place, and she was care- 
fully educated, acquiring among 
other accomplishments a know- 
ledge of Latin, French and Italian 
and some acquaintance with the 
Greek language and literature. 
She was also a devoted student of 
the best English authors, possess- 
ing a fine taste, as is shown in her 
critical essays. Her ownstyle was 
thus insensibly elevated and re- 
fined by the classical models she 
admired. 

At that period the education of 
- women in England was generally 
confined to the rudimentary Eng- 
lish branches and her father was 
at first opposed to her devoting 
herself to what were then consid- 
ered unfeminine attainments. He 
was, however, naturally proud of 
her mental ability and finally al- 
lowed her to pursue those studies, 
towards which her genius im- 
pelled her. ian 

Mrs. Barbauld’s husband, the 
Rey. Rochemont Barbauld, was 
the son of a minister of the Church 
of England. The father intended 
that his son should take orders in 
the same church, but strangely 
enough for the fulfillment of his 
object, he sent him to the Dissent- 
ing Academy in which Dr. Aiken 
was classical tutor and later theo- 
logical professor. He naturally 
changed his views, and began to 
prepare for the Presbyterian min- 
istry. His marriage to Miss Aiken 
was delayed until he received a 
call to a small Dissenting Con- 
gregation. To eke out his meagre 
income, he also took charge ofa 
boarding school for boys, and in 
this undertaking his wife proved 
of great assistance. Her beautiful 
“Hymns in Prose,” were written 
for some of her younger scholars. 
As stated in the preface, the object 
of these hymns was to “impress 
devotional feeling as early as 
possible on the infant mind by 
connecting religion with a variety 
of sensible objects.” Blessed is 
the child to whom religion thus 
unconsciously comes without the 
violent emotions associated with 
the so-called change of heart. 
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Dr. Johnson is said to have ex- 
pressed contempt that a woman of 
Mrs. Barbauld’s education and 
talents should devote herself to 
the instruction of young children. 
Mrs. Piozzi, however, says of him, 
‘no one was ever more struck than 
he with Mrs. Barbauld’s voluntary 


descent from possible splendor to 


” 


painful duty.” Do we not agree 
with her when she says: “She 
task is humble, but not mean; for 
to lay the first stone of a noble 
building and to plant the first 
idea ina human mind, can be no 
dishonor to any hand.” 

_ In 1802 Mr. Barbauld accepted 
a call to become pastor of the 


society at Newington Green. 
“This chapel,” writes Mr. Howitt. 
“like most other Presbyterian 


chapels in England, found its con- 
gregation go over at a particular 
crisis to Unitarianism.” He men- 
tions Mr. Barbauld, among others, 
as one of its able ministers. In, 
the graveyard of the chapel, his. 
wife and himself lie buried. 

Mrs. Barbauld’s lyrical hymus 
are deservedly popular. ‘They are 
nearly all to be found in our hymn 
books, and are among those 
which are most frequently 
sung. Her justly celebrated “Ad- 
dress to the Deity” is one of the 
finest and most elevated religious 
poems in our language. Words- 
worth placed Mrs. Barbauld at the 
head of a long list of poetesses. 
He especially admired the closing 
lines of her poem entitled “Life,” 
written when she was over eighty 


years of age. We quote the 
stanza: 
‘*Life! we’ve been long together 


Through pleasant and through cloudy 
weather; 

*Tis hard to part when friends are dear, 
Perhaps t’ will cost a sigh, a tear; P 
Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time; 
Say not Good Night,—but in some 


* brighter clime, 
Bid me Good Morning.” 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Inthe May number of the Atlantic 
Monthly, Henry James makes a dramatic 
climax in his search for “The Aspern 
Papers.” The story of “Yone Santo, a 
Child of Japan,” by E. H. House, is con- 
tinued with undiminished vigor; and the 
many admirers of Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock (Miss Murfree) will be delighted 
with the progress of “The Despot of 
Broomsedge Cove.” Among recent con- 
tributions to periodical literature, noth- 
ing more powerful than “Cicero in the 
Senate,” by Harriet Waters Preston, has 
appeared. “The Emperor William” is 
the timely article by Herbert Tuttle. In 
a quaint monogram entitled “Po” Sandy,” 
Charles W. Chesnutt shows that the 
ancient superstitutions of India have 
found lodgement in the negroes of South 
Carolina; and Frank Gaylord Cook’s 
article on “Reform in the Celebration of 
Marriage” forms a supplement to his 
investigations with regard to the histor- 
ical aspect of marriage. So much is 
written eoncerning the extraordinary man, 
that we seldom expect any positively 
new information concerning Benjamin 
Franklin. In her review of “The Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society,” however, 
Anne H. Wharton indicates particular 
reasons why we should be grateful to 
Franklin. The usual Book Reviews and 
‘Contributors’ Club” conclude an excel- 
lent number. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. 


Scribner's Magazine for May contains 
“In the Steamer’s Track,’ by William 
Perry Northrup, a true story of an ex- 
citing cruise on a New York pilot boat. 
Another out-door article is ‘Salmon 
Angling on the Restigouche”—an attract- 
ive description of life on a “horse-yacht”’ 
by one who has a sportsman’s eye for 
nature and an appreciation of its beauty. 
The two-hundredth anniversay of Alex- 
ander Pope is appropriately recognized 
with a charming prose essay by Austin 
Dobson. Professor William P. P. Long- 
fellow writes with skill and interest of 
“The Decoration of Vases.” Another of 
those popular articles on scientific sub- 
jects in which Scribner’s Magazine has 
been fortunate,—is entitled “Modern 
Explosives.” The author is Charles E. 
Monroe, Chemist of the U. 8. Torpedo 


advance. 


THE CHIEF MOURNER. 


Landseer’s Picture. 


We think it appropriate to give 
our readers this picture from the 
works of the great animal painter, 
Landseer. This is what Ruskin 
says about it: 


“The close pressure of the dog’s 
breast against the wood, the con- 
vulsive clinging of the paw which 
has dragged the blanket off the 
trestle, the total powerlessness of 
the head laid. close and motionless, 
upon its folds, the fixed and tearful 
fall of the eye in its utter hope- 
lessness, the rigidity of repose 
which marks that there has been 
no motion nor change in the trace 


of agony since the last blow was 
struck on the coffin-lid, the quiet- 
ness and gloom of the chamber, the 
spectacles marking the place where 
the Bible was last closed, indicat- 
ing how lonely had been the life— 
how unwatched the departure of 
him who is now laid solitary in his 
sleep;—these are all thoughts— 
thoughts by which the picture is 
separated at once from hundreds 
of equal, as far as mere painting 
goes, by which it ranks as a work 
of high art, and stamps its author 
not as a neat imitator of the tex- 
ture of the skin, or the fold of a 
drapery, but as the man of mind.” 
—Modern Painters. v1., 1851, p. 8. 


Corps. Robert Louis Stevenson’s month- 
ly paper is entitled “Gentlemen.” Pro- 
fessor James Baldwin’s second paper on 
“The Centre of the Republic” is a sur- 
prising review of the intellectual activity 
in the West. It clearly shows that many 
of the great reforms in educational 
methods, which have been adopted with 
enthusiasm by the Hast, were originated 
and developed by sturdy | Western 
pioneers. The serial “First Harvests,” 
by F. J. Stinson, contains this month a 
description of life in a luxurious summer 
home at Catfish-on-the-Hudson, Mar- 
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“TOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE” 


SWEET CICELY; 


or, Josiah Allen as a politician. 30,000 sold. 
Over 100 Illustrations. The reader’s smile be- 
comes broader and broader until it becomes a 
hearty laugh. Irresistibly funny. 12 mo, cloth, 
2.00. 


garet Crosby’s story, ‘‘A Child of Light,” | 2.00 


is a study of character at a quiet summer 
resting-place on the Jersey coast. The 
poems.are by Edith M. Thomas, May- 
bury Fleming, Duncan Campbell Scott, 
Helen Gray Cone, James Herbert Morse, 
and one by Bessie Gray, with full page 
illustrations. 


THE BEST 


INVESTMENT 


for the Family, the School, or the Profes- 
sional or Public Library, is a 
copy of the latest issue of Webster’s Unabridged. 


A - 


A Dictionary 


of 118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 


A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and describing 25,000 Places, 


A Biographica! Dictionary 


of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


Allin Gne Book. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more II]lustra- 
tions than any other American Dictionary. 


WEBSTER IS THE STANDARD 


Authority in the Gov’t Printing Office, and with 

the U. S. Supreme Court. It is recommended 

by the State Sup’ts of Schools in 36 States, and 

by the leading College Presidents of the United 
States and Canada, 


Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


HE UNITARIAN. 


A Monthly Liberal Christian Magazine. | 
Terms of subscription One Dollar per year in 
All subscriptions should be sent to 

EY. J T. SUNDERLAND | 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


The Herald, New York: ‘Her fun is not far- 
fetched, but easy and spontaneous. She is now 
witty, now pathetic, yet ever strikingly original.” 


SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA. 


Over 100 Illustrations. It takes off Saratoga 
Follies, Flirtations, Costumes, Dudes, Pug Dogs, 
é&c.,&c. Beautifully bound. Price, $2.50. 


Weekly Witness says: ‘There are parts so ex- 
eruciatingly funny we have had to sit back and 
laugh till the tears came.” 


MISS HOLLEY’S POEMS. 


“Josiah Allen’s Wife's” latest book. Companion 
to “Sweet Cicely.’”? 64 poems. Many Illustra- 
tions, by W. H, Gibson and others. Bound hand- 
somely. Price, $2.00. 

“She is a genuine poet.’’—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


SAMANTHA AT THE CENTENNIAL; 

or, “Josiah Allen’s Wife” as a P. A. and P.I. 

“Brim full of genuine humor.’’ 75 large draw- 

ings. 500 pages. Price $2.50. 

MY OPINIONS AND BETSY BAB- 
BIT’S. 

Capital book for allthefamily. 491 pages. Filled 

with illustrations. Price, in morocco cloth, $2.50. 


‘tA good book to read when one has the blues.” 
—Syracuse Standard. 


MY WAYWARD PARDNER; 


or, My Trials with Josiah Allen, America, Wid- 
der Bump, &c. Rich and spicy. Full of sharp 
sayings. 100 llustrations. Price, $2,50. 


FUNK & WAGNALILS, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


Mention this paper. 


PAD VILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 


Unitarian; educates for the Christian Ministry; 
ives aid to worthy but indigent students; tuition, 
ooks, room-rent, furniture, free to all; no secta- 

rian test required; full course is three years;school 
year 38 weeks; school opens Sept. 29th; students 
admitted later; six professors; library of seven 
teen thousand volumes; located ina beautiful 
and healthful city of eight thousand inhabitants 
Apply to Rev. A. A. LIVERMORE, President, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, 
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FROM REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


Epitor or Our Best Worps: 


I cannot let the very extraordinary 
communication from Rey. J. H. Allen, 
printed in Our Bust Worps of April 2, 
go without a reply. The wrong that has 
been done to the Christian Unitarians of 
the West in the conduct of the Review 
since he has had it in charge is of too 
deep a character to be thus lightly passed 


by. 

in his letter published in Our Brsr 
Worps he makes six points. I will no- 
tice each of these. 

In points one, two and four he affirms 
that he has never acknowledged any mis- 
representation on his part of my position, 
or by implication (what is of most im- 
portance) of the position of the Christian 
Unitarians of the West; much less has 
he apologized for such misrepresentation 
in private or otherwise. 

To this I have only to say, there was 
no need for his making this statement. 
Thad already stated frankly and fully 
in your issue of March 15, that I had re- 
ceived from Mr. Allen word that his letter 
to me, which I understood to be an ad- 
mission of his misunderstandingand conse- 
quent misrepresentation of the Western 
position and an apology for the same, 
he did not intend to be such, and, there- 
fore, as every man is the highest author- 
ity as to his own meaning, it must of 
course be understood that I had misin- 
terpreted his letter, and that he had not 
intended to make any such confession or 
apology as the language of the letter 
seemed to indicate, Now surely this 
was enough. After the frank publica- 
tion of this by me, in Our Brust Worps 
over my own name, it was at least grat- 
uitous for Mr. Allen to repeat the state- 
ment in the same paper over his name. 

However, since he opens the subject 
again, I cannot dismiss the matter with- 
out a remark or two. 

First, the previous letter of Mr. Allen 
which read to me when J received it like 
a confession and an apology, I must con- 
fess reads to me like precisely the same 
now, as it does to a friend to whom I 
have shown it in confidence, and as I 
think it would read to the public if it 
were printed. : 

Second, when I sent to Our Brsr 
Worps my article mentioning Mr. Allen’s 
haying confessed to me his misrepresent- 
ations and apologized for the same, I at 
once sent a copy of the article to Mr. 
Allen himself, in order that everything 
might be perfectly frank and well under- 
stood. Did he write back to me that I 
had misunderstood him? Nothing of 
the kind. Nearly or quite two weeks 
elapsed after I sent him the article before 
it came out in Our Best Worps—ample 
time and more than ample time for him 
to correct me if I had been mistaken. 
And yet no correction came. Now what 
does this mean? Why did he not make 
the correction at once, if there was any 
to make, and thus prevent the misunder- 
standing, if it was such, from gving into 
print? It certainly looks as if the way 
IT understood the letter was the way he 
himself understood it at that time. 

But third, and most important, I can 
only say if he did not intend to make an 
apology, I am sorry, profoundly sorry 
for his sake. It certainly does him no 
credit; for, by every principle of justice 
he ought to have apologized, Iam glad 
that I at least did him the honor of sup- 
posing that he meant to apologize, even 
if only privately. 

In his point three, Mr. Allen says: “TI 
have never intentionally or knowingly 
published a line about his [Mr. Sunder- 
land’s| position excepting what has ap- 
peared in Our Best WorDs.” 

In reply to this it will be enough if I 
quote a passage from a private letter 
which I wrote to Mr. Allen under date 
of January 12,1888. The passage is as 
follows: 


“My Dear Mr. Allen, . : ‘ As to 
your statement that you have never published 
anywhere aline about my position except what 
has appeared in Our Brest Worps, I need only 
repeat what I wrote you yesterday, viz: 

1. You published in the August Review, with 
your own expressed approval, Mr. Chadwick’s of 
course well-intended but none the less one-sided 
English address about the Western position and 
action,—an address which not only misrepresent- 
ed the action and attitude of the Western Chris- 


- tian party, but named me personally as *‘a lead- 
- er” in that party. 


2. In your own article in the July Review you 
not only seriously misrepresented (in my judg- 
ment and that of many others) the Western 
Christian action and position, but you called Mr. 
Jones and myself by name, speaking kindly of 
us both personally, of course, but holding us up 
before the public as representatives of the two 
parties in the West—Mr. Jones of the ethical 
party whose action is apologized for, and me of 
the Christian or Theistic party, whose course is 
misrepresented and at least by implication con- 
demned. ~ " 

Now these are the precise facts, Mr. Allen, as 
Isee them, as to your to me incompréhensible 
denial that you have ever published anywhere a 
line about my position, except in OuR BrEsT 
Worps. : f : 

But, as I have again and again said to you, it is 
a comparatively small matter what you have said 
or have not saidsabout me and my position. It 
is not primarily about this that lam contending. 
Of course I should *be glad to have justice done 
to myself, but more*'still I want justice done to 
that large company of Western men and churches 
whom I believe to-be in the right, whose course 
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has been singularly broad, fair, reasonable, con- 
ciliatory, in harmony with Unitarian traditions 
and usages, and I am sure will be seen to have 
been so if the time ever comes when they can be 
allowed to speak for themselves in our leading 
denominational periodicals.” 


Mr. Allen’s remaining points (5 and 6) 
are: 

“5, I have never refused but on the con- 
trary have invited, have freely published 
the correction (without controversial dis- 
cussion) of whatever actual or alleged 
mis-statements might be found in the 
Unitarian Review; 

“6, [have invited such correction, in 
particular, from Mr. Sunderland; but he 
has refused to give it, except on condi- 
tion (which of course I declined) that I 
would print in full a long controversial 
statement of his own, covering upwards 
of fifty manuscript pages.” 

To these points I reply: When or 
where has the editor of the Review,“free- 
ly published” any correction whatever, 
from any western Christian man, of any 
mis-statement regarding 
Christian position found in the Review? 
What western Christian man has he ask- 
ed for any correction, except as he has 
coupled it with such conditions as made 
it impossible for his request to be com- 
plied with? \ 

It istrue he published in the Septem- 
ber Review a short letter from Rey. 
Charles A. Allen, of New Orleans, bear- 
ing to some extent on the subject. But, 
in the first place, Mr. Charles Allen is 
not a western man, and has of course, 


therefore, only a partial knowledge of the | 


western situation. Secondly, the excel- 
lent points he made embraced only a part 
of the corrections which we western men 


regarded as vital and hence desired to} 


have made. And thirdly, the editor of 
the Review followed up such corrections 
as were made with editorial comments 
as extended as the letter itseli—comments 
calculated to turnthe edge ofthe letter 
and to justify the defense which the Re- 
view had made of the western Ethical 
party and policy. 

And now, so far as I am aware, the 


publication of this single short letter | 


from Rey. Charles Allen, thus buried in 
and blunted by editorial comments, is 
the sole ground for the statement of 


the western | 


the editor of the Review that he has ‘“an- | 


vited,” and “freely published” ‘“correc- 
tions” of “alleged or actual mis-state- 


ment” regarding the western Christian , 
‘moment, especially after he had himself 


position. and action. 

Certainly as for myself, not until after 
repeated and urgent solicitations would 
he consent to my making any reply of 
any kind tothe misrepresentations found 


in the February, July, August and Sep- 
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tember numbers of the Review; and 
when he did consent it was only on {the 
express conditions that (1) I should have 
allowed me, to set forth the Christian 
position in the west, less than one fifth as 
much space as had been given to his own 
and Mr. Chadwick’s apologies for the 
Ethical position, and (2) that I should 
write nothing whatever “controversial” 
in its character,—at the same time I be- 
ing given to understand that he would re- 
gard anything as “controversial,’ which 
was really relevant to the discussion on 
the Christian side. If what I wrote did 
not touch the western issue it might be 
printed; but he had himself said all on 
that subject that he cared to have said— 
he had so portrayed the ewestern situa- 
tion as to leave the inipression that the 
Ethical party were essentially or mainly 
right, and the Christian party mainly 
wrong, and now any presentation of any 
other view would be regarded as “con- 
troversy” and therefore could not be ad- 
mitted to the Review. 

Notwithstending this one sided and un- 
fair attitude which he took I still could 


not believe but that he would ultimately | 
consent to do the just and reasonable ' 


thing. Accordingly I wrote and sent to 
him, an 
Oscar Clute, of Towa, sent another. 
Olute’s article was very short; moreover 
it was as temperate and courteous and 
fair as an article could be. 
adefense (though in the least contro- 
versial way possible) of the Christian 
position in the west, it wasrejected. My 


article, which was equally courteous, and, | 
T cannot but think equally candid, was. 


longer than Mr’ Olute’s, but I. had taken 
pains to keep it within limits—proper lim- 
its by either of two standards,—that is (1) 
IT had made it shorter than some artieles 
which had been .printed in the Review 


;} and (2) I had kept it within the limit of 


the space that had already been given to 
the ethical side, But it too was rejected. 

Mr. Allen speaks of my article as a 
“Jong controversial statement, covering 
upwards of fifty manuscript pages.” But 
he forgets to tell us that the pages were 
small note paper, and written in a coarse 


hand, leaving the article (by a count. of | 
its words) not improperly long for a_re-’ 


view article,—requiring, as I have just 
said, less space than had been given to 
the other side of the discussion. Nor 
was it controversial in any sense that 
ought to have been objected to for a 


opened the controversy and. carried it 
forward in number after number of the 
Review. Itwuscontroversial in no senge 
only in that of the courteous presenta— 
tion of the other side of a great, question 
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article for publication. Rev. ' 


Mr. ! 


Butas it was , 


which had already been presented in the 
Review on one side. 

_Nor did either my article or Mr. Clute’s 
aim at mere petty criticism, but rather at 
a presentation of the great principles in- 
volved in the western issue. 

This, then, is my reply to Mr. Allen’s 
communication. 

I have only to say, in conclusion, that 
the course taken by the editor of the 
Unitarian Review seems to me one of 
singular injustice. Unitarianism in this 
country has always stood for three things, 
viz. Christianity, justice, free speech. 
In the conduct of the Review, 
with regard to western Unitarianism, by 
its present editor, all these have been 
violated—western Ethicalism has been 
apologized for while western Christian 
Unitarianism has been denied a hearing; 
repeated pleas for justice have been 
ignored; in the denominational review, 
supported by denominational money, 
free speech upon most grave and import- 
ant denominational questions, has been 
not only studiously discouraged but per- 

‘sistently suppressed. ‘ 
J.T. SUNDERLAND. 
Aww Arpon, Mich., April 17, 1888. 
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COMMUNION HYMN. 


[Sung at the Leeds Unitarian Conference, Eng. 
Tuesday, April 24th, 1888, | 


Jesus calls us o’er the tumult 
Of our life’s wild restless sea; 

Day by day his sweet voice soundeth, 
Saying, “Christian, follow me,” 


Jesus calls us from the worship 
Of the vain world’s golden store; 
From each idol that would keep us; 
Saying, ‘Christian, love me moré.” 


Tn our joys and in our sorrows, 
Days of toil and hours of ease, 

Still he calls, in cares and pleasures, 
“Christian, love me more than these.” 


Jesus calls us; by his mercies, 
May we hear our Saviour’s call; 

Give our hearts to his obedience, 
Serve and love him best of all. 


Mrs. Mancel Talcott, ‘the friend 
of the poor,” than which no higher 
encomium could be passed upon 
her, died at her home in this city 
on April 17. Truly, may she be 
called the Lady Bountiful of 
Chicago. Her contributions to 
many of the charities of the city 
have been frequent and generous, 
and have aggregated nothing less 
than $300,000. Her private char- 
ities personal interest and labors 
among the poor cannot be told. 
She was a member and devoted 
friend of the Universalist Church. 


It was an unusual thing for the 
devotions of the United States 
Senate to be led by a Jewish rabbi, 
as was the case the other day. But 
of course it was eminently proper. 

ually of course he prayed with 


PARAGRAPHS: 


Charity may cover a multitude 
of sins but that is not its regular 
business. 


The brave man is an inspiration 
to the weak, and compels them, as 
it were, to follow him. 


When the Moravian church hae 
but 600 members it began to send 


5| out foreign missionaries. 


Nobody will dispute Mr. Pow- 
derly on this point: “Education, 
not strikes, is the need of the 
hour.” 


John Wesley used to say: “Pass 
smoothly over the perverséness of 
those you to have to do with, and 
go forward.” 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore re- 
cently preached two successive 
Sundays at the Universalist 
church, Washington. 


“Pig-iron Kelley” says: “The 
politics of this country are now 
dominated by the whisky. trust as 
absolutely as they were by slavery 
before the war and King Alcohol 
is proving that he is as_ hostile to 
National development as King 
Cotton ever was.” 


Mr. Abner Childs, the veteran 
sexton of the Jamaica Plain Unita- 
rian church, completes his sixty- 
seventh year of service. It is 
worth a trip to Jamaica Plain to 
hear ‘Uncle Abner,” as he is 
called, greet the people as they 
come to church and ask about all 
their relations—Saturday E'ven- 
ing Gazette. 


On one occasion at a dinner at 
the Bishop of Chester’s, Hannah 
Moore urged Dr. Johnston to take 
a little wine. He replied, “I can’t 
drink a little, child, and therefore 
I neyer touch it. Abstinence is as 
easy to me as temperance would be 
difficult.” The difference between 
Dr. Johnson and many others is 
that he was a wise man and knew 
his own weakness. 


General Riley, of Rochester, the 
veteran temperance worker with 
whom Madame Willard first 
signed the pledge, died lately at 
his bome in the ninety-fourth year 
of his age. Speaking of his sev- 
enty-two years’ residence in Roch- 
ester, his pastor said at his funeral: 
“Well did General Riley’s life il- 
lustrate the words of the wise man 
of ancient Scripture, who, in Proy- 
erbs, says of the man who makes 
wisdom his counselor and guide, 
that for him, ‘In her right hand is 
length of days, and in her left 
hand riches and honor.’ ”’ 


Dr. James Freeman Clarke in a 
recent paper arguing for woman 
suffrage says: “Most of the objec- 
tions to woman suffrage are anach- 
ronisms: they should have been 
urged. against teaching girls to 


his hat on, after the Jewish man-|read and write, against allowing 
ner, 


them to study and think and act 


for themselves. If these objec- 
tions have weight, they tell against 
the position of women in all civil- 
ized and Christian. countries, and 
would logically remand them to 
the seclusions of a Mohammedan 
harem.” 


The very excellent discourse in 
memory of Dr. Joseph Priestly, 
by Rev Joseph May, delivered 
Sunday, March 18, in Philadelphia, 
is printed in full in the Unitarian. 
He speaks of Dr. Priestly’s 
“Lectures on the Evidence of 
Revealed Religion,” delivered in 
1796. He omits to note that these 
lectures were given in the Lombard 
St. Universalist Church, and that 
in them he avowed himself in full 
sympathy with the pastor of that 
church—-Rey Elhanan Winchester 
—in the belief of Universalism.— 
The Christian Leader. 


We are deeply grieved to learn 
that Mary A. Livermore, honored 
and beloved throughout the na- 
tion for her great gifts and work, 
has met with a severe accident. 
The press report is a follows: Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, while on her 
way from Marlborough, N. H., to 
Westminster, Mass., to fill an en- 
gagement, met with a serious acci- 
dent. While alighting from the 
stage coach at Westminster her 
dress caught on the steps and she 
was thrown forward, her face 
striking on the granite pavement, 
cutting her lip and causing a 
ereat shock to her nervous system. 
In consequence of the accident she 
has been obliged to cancel her lec- 
ture engagements.- -Union Signal, 
May 10. 


or 


No Link of Identity. 

Speaking of the failure of the 
American Unitarian Association 
to win back the Western Confer- 
ence to a basis of Christian The- 
ism, the Christian Leader, Boston, 
says: “We are not surprised at the 
result. Between ethics pure and 
simple and any phase or degree of 
Christian theism, there is no link 
of identity. The ‘whole diameter 
of being’ separates them. The 
divergence is radical. There can 
be no compromise between trian- 
gles and squares. Whatever their 
relations neither can be the other’s 
substitute.” 


“The Oldest Form of Christianity.” 

. Dr. Dewey was one of the most 
powerful, the most persuasive, and 
the most emotional preachers that 
ever stood in an American pulpit. 
Thave seen his church crowded 
Sunday after Sunday by judges, 
merchants, scholars, of the greatest 
eminence, who learned from him 
that Unitarianism, instead of be- 
ingasystem of “pale negations,” 
or some new and damnable system 
of infidelity, was simply the 
Sermon on the Mount applied to 
practical life. Dr. Bellows was an 


illustrious exponent of the same 


lofty faith and philosophy toa still 
later period. There could hardly 
have been two men better fitted 
for missionaries, in this commun- 


ity, of this new faith. By this 
remark you understand, of course, 
I mean the oldest form of Chris- 
tianity.—_Geo. W. Curtis, before 
the Unitarian Club, N. Y. City, 
April 9, 1888. 
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Theism is Not Enough. 
We adopt the words of an Eng- 
lish contemporary as our own:— 


Theism has been tried, and has 
been found wanting. They who 
have wandered over its cold and 
barren plains have found there 
little comfort, inspiration, or joy. 
“Theism is not human in the same 
way as Christianity is;’ and hence 
its lack of power to kindle emotion, 
or to warm the heart. 

Christian men who haye been 
led to question some of the beliefs 
in which they have been trained, 
have now and again made explora- 
tions upon the bleak wilds of 
Theism, with vague hopes of find- 
ing new satisfactions there to take 
the place of their old ones, but in 
many notable instances they have 
confessed their utter disappoint-. 
ment. The late Bishop Colenso at 
one period of his life drifted into 
Theism, but he soon returned, and 
ultimately found rest and peace in 
Channing Unitarianism. Neither 
science, nor philosophy, nor what 
is called neutral religion, can give 
to the soul of man the hopes and 
ideals which Christianity gives; 
and where these hopes and ideals 
are wanting, it is only saying in 
other words that the motive forces 
of individual and social progress 
are wanting. 

We established this journal for 
the very purpose of emphasising 
anew these indisputable facts of 
history, which seemed to have 
been strangely forgotten or ignored 
by a considerable section of the 
Unitarian body. 
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The General Conference of the M. E. 
Church in session at New York City, re- 
fused to admit the women lay delegates 
on technical grounds. The question 
was referred to the local conferences. 


May 2 in the United States Senate, 
Ingalls of Kansas, and Vorhees of Ind- 
jana engaged in a bitter controversy 
by Ingalls’ attack on Vorbees’ war record. 
Though Ingalls gets the best of the 
affair, it does not appear that either of 
them added to their course. It’s the old 
story of raking up buried embers of the 
civil wa.r 


Monday, April 30, the president nom- 
inated Hon. Melville W. Fuller, as chief 
justice of the United States supreme 
court to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of chief justice. Waite. The nomi- 
nee is a native of Maine and is fifty-five 
years of age, and has lived in Chicago 
about thirty years. He has a reputation 
as an able lawyer and the selection gives 
general satisfaction. 


The National Conference of the mem- 
bers and friends of Unitarian Liberal 
Christian, Free Christian, Presbyterian 
and other non-subscribing or kindred 
congregations convened at Leeds, 
England, April 24, 25 and — °26;. 
Rey. Dr. James Martineau, who -has 
just attained his 88d birthday, delivered 
an address about two hours long before 
the Conference, his presence there being 
a notable and _ gratifymg feature. 
The report of the meeting of the Con- 
ference in the Christian Life. give the 
impression that the occasion was a most 
interesting and helpful one. — e- 
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Bor the Children 


YOUR TEMPERANCE MISSION, 
BY MRS. M. A. KIDDER. 


If you cannot move the boulders > 
That obstruct you as you go, 

Tf your hand lacks nerve or muscle 
For a well-directed blow, 

You can use your little hammer, 
And your chisel, small but true; 

You can vote for Prohibition— 
Prohibition through and through. 


Tf you cannot vote this ticket, 
Being still, sir, in your teens, 

You can tell your elder brother 
What our glorious party means; 

You can hail the little children 
As they pass along the way; 

You can scatter temperance pledges, 
With their ribbon bright and gay. 


Tf you have not dimes and dollars 
For the Prohibition cause, 
If your bank account is meager, 
Do not, pray sir, idly pause; | 
We will gladly take your pennies, 
And your prayers the Lord will count 
While you yote for Prohibition, 
Will make up the whole amount. 


If you cannot be a leader 
Of the mighty temperance van, 
Tf you cannot sing as sweetly 
As your gifted brother can, 
You can cry out “Prohibition,” 
“Prohibition” as you go, 
“One and all vote Proeibition 
And Rum’s final overthrow!” 
Moline, W. C. T. U. 


A Joke on Grandma. 


How they shouted and laughed 
just with thinking of what fun it 
would be—Winny and Joe—sitting 
on the porch steps in the sunshine 
that was very bright and was warm 
for the first of April. 

“We'll be just as sober,” said 
Winny, “and not laugh or any- 
thing.” 

“And we'll ask for a cold bite,” 
guregled Joe. 

‘We'll have to dress all up funny, 
Joe, so she won’t know us.” 

“Of course,” said Joe. 

“And don’t you laugh,” said 
Winny, “You're always ’n frever 
laughing, Joe.” 

“But I won’t this time,” declared 

Joe, very earnestly; and you 
’ either.” 

“No sir-ree!” said Winny. 

Now if some little bird;the same 
little bird that is always telling 
stories to the big folks—had 
carried this chatter to Grandma 
Nelson’sears, the Grandma Nelsonn 
needn’t taken the second: look at 
the funny little stragglers who 
walked up to her door that after- 
noon, to know who they were. 
But the little bird, for a wonder, 
kept it all to himself; so when 
Grandma Nelson, sitting by the 
window, heard the gate-latch click, 


saw those queer little figures, she} 4 


was greatly surprised. She took 
off ber glasses and rubbed them 
and put them on again, and stared 
out though them hard, and really 
and truly, she frowned. 

“More tramps! I do declare!” 
said she, “Dear me!” 

Grandma Nelson was talking to 
herself, of course, and she spoke a 
good deal louder than there was 
any need of, because she wasn’t a 
bit hard of hearing. She spoke so 
loud the two little tramps heard 
her, and you can’t think how 
queerly they acted about it. One 
of them caught up the corner of 
his old waist coat, which hung 
nearly to his feet, and held it over 
his mouth, tight; and the other one 
pulled his wide-rimmed straw hat 
over his face, until not so much as 
the tip of his chin could be seen. 

“Why what ails ‘em?’ said 
Grandma Nelson to herself, looking 
more astonished every minute. 
“Really Iam almost afraid to go 
to the door!” 


Butshe did go, when pretty soon 


she heard a soft little knock, and|Hours With Men and Women of} “Well, you see,” said the old 


she looked down quite seriously 
on the big hat and long waist- 
coat. 

“What will you have to-day? 
said she. 

The corner the waistcoat came 
up again in a hurry, and there 
was a funny little explosive sound 
behind it. The straw hat was 
tipped lower, too. 

“We'd like to have a—a cold 
bite, ma’am!” Oh, such a deep, 
gruff voice it was that came from 
under that big hat, no wonder 
that Grandma Nelson felt fright- 
ened a little. 

“T don’t make a_ practice of 
giving to tramps,” said she. “Are 
you very hungry?” 

«Yes, ma'am.” 

“It’s only three o'clock,” said 
Grandma Nelson. “Didn't you 
have any dinner?” 

“N—yes, ma’am.” 


“T suppose you have walked as 


long ways this afternoon,” said 
grandma. 

The two little tramps looked at 
each other, and there were signs 
of another explosion. The waist- 
coat was brought into use again. 
The little tramp in the straw hat 
did all the talking. 

“Noma’am, we havent very long,” 
said he. 

“IT suppose you are willing to 
work and pay for something to 
eat?” said Grandma Nelson. 

Then the two little tramps be- 
gan to‘ feel sure that she meant 
plum-cake so they answered very 
promptly,— 

“Oh yes’m!” 

“Very well,” said grandma, 
“you may split and bring in two 
armfulls of kindling-wood, and fill 
my wood-box besides. There’s 
a hatchet in the shed.” 

Of course they could do that; 
and they made very short work 
of it, indeed. Grandma Nelson 
didn’t believe she ever saw two 
little tramps work so willingly and 
well before, and she said so. 

“Are you very hungry?” she 
asked again. And what could she 
mean but plum-cake, in big thick 
slices? 


“Oh yes ma’am,” they both 
answered eagerly. Grandma 
began talking to herself 


againas she went toward the pantry 
door. 

“There’s that cold beef,” said she, 
“we never can eat it; and I suppose 
they want something real hearty 
to travel on. And Pll give them 
some bread and butter with it.” 

Oh dear! how the faces of those 
little tramps fell. They didn’t 
want bread and butter, and they 
did want plum-cake. They had 
fooled Grandma Nelson almost 
too nicely. They wouldn’t fool 
her another bit. So off came the 
big hat andthe long waist-coat; 
and outofthe pantry come grand- 
ma, with a peice of plumcake in 
each hand! 

“Why-ee” said she, looking as 
astonished as she possibly could; 
“where are those tramps?” 

“April fool! April fool!” shouted 
Winny and Joe together. “We 
April-fooled you, gra’ma!” 

Grandma Nelson sat down in 
her rocking chair and laughed her 
classes off. 

‘Dear me, did you dears?” said 
she “Did you?” 

‘Did they fool Grandma Nelson? 
or did Grandma Nelson fool them? 
How was it?—A. C. S. in Advocate. 


An old Texan recently remarked 
that he had eight unanswerable 
arguments for Prohibition. “What 
are they?” asked a friend. “My 
eight sons!” responded the old 
man.—Isswe, Tenn. 


the Revolution. 
BY BENSON J. LOSSING, LL. D. 
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THE PATRLOTIC WIDOW OF THE 
CONGAREE, 
[Copyrighted, 1888, by Funk & Wagnalls.] 


I was at Fort Motte station, near 
the Congaree River, in South 
Carolina, not far from the junction 
of that stream with the Wateree, 
on a bright, frosty morning in 
January, 1849. 

“Will you direct me to the Fort 
Motte plantation?” I said to a 
lad. 

Pointing up a gentle slope, he 
said, 

“On the top o’ the hill is Mr. 
Love’s house, which they call Fort 
Motte. It is only a short walk 
from here up that dirt road. 

At the summit I found a very 
aged man, with thin white hair 
and warmly clad, sitting upon a 
log by the wayside. He was rest- 
ing his hands upon a long staff, 
and smiled pleasantly as I ap- 
proached. After a cordial greet- 
ing L asked, 

“Ts that Fort Motte?’ pointing 
toward a rather fine looking house 
for the region standing on the 
high rolling plain which sloped to 
the swamps on every side. 

‘So they call it,” said the old 
man; “but it ain’t the fort we tuck 
from the British more’n sixty year 
ago——burnt ’em out, you may say.” 

“Were you one of its captors?” 
I asked. 

“T reckon I wuz,” replied the 
old man. “D’ye see that scar?” 
pointing to his fore arm, which he 
had bared of its sleeve. “A red- 
coat’s bullet made it in a scrim- 
mage afore the siege. I. was 
Horry’s leftenant. Horry, you 
know, was Marion’s right-hand 
man when hunting Tories. He 
stuttered when hurried to say 
anything quick. Coming sudden- 
ly ona Tory camp one night, he 
wanted to tell us to fire quick. 
He said, ‘F1-fi-fi-fi-shoot, darn ye!’ 
and we blazed away in the dark.” 

“Why was this called Fort 
Motte?” I inquired. 

“Bless your soul!” said the old 
soldier, with animation. ‘Don’t 
you know Becky Motte—Becky 
Brewton that’ was—lived here? 
Mighty plucky woman was Becky 
Motte. A purty woman, too; as 
purty as a picture, though she was 
well-nigh forty year old, and had 
a darter married to Gineral Pinck- 
ney. She was a Charleston lady, 
daughter of a Britisher, and this 
was her best country house—a 
mighty healthy place on this hill. 
The British druv Becky out of her 
house, dug a_ big ditch all around 
it, piled up a high bank o’ dirt 
round the ditch, next the house, 
and so made a fort of it—a purty 
strong fort agin muskets and rifles. 
It was a nice house, but not so fine 
as Mr. Love’s, which Becky built 
right away after the war. I 
helped draw timber to build it.” 

“The British drove Mrs. Motte 
and her family out of her house, 
did they? Where did they go?’ 
IT asked. 


“To her overseer’s, on yon hill,” 
he replied. “Becky was a rich 
widder; lost her husband early in 
the war, and lived here in the 
summer. At that farm house she 
showed real grit, I tell ye; grit 
that made us all feel as if we would 
willingly die for her—yes die for 
her.” 

“How did she show grit?” I 
asked, as I seated myself on the 
log beside the veteran in the bright 
sunshine. 


patriot, as his voice waxed stronger 
by the stimulus of vivid recollec- 
tions, “they had her house, and 
five hundred redeoats were in and 
around it. Leftenant-Colonel Lee 
—Legion Harry, you know—you 
must have heard of him—a dash- 
ing young trooper then of my age 
—twenty-five—had joined us with 
his lighthorsemen, and we all 
pushed forward, horse and foot, 
for this place to drive off the 
Britishers. That very mornin’ 
some troopers from Charleston 
came to the fort with dispatches 
for Lord Rawdon at Camden. 
They were about to leave when we 
appeared at Becky’s farm-house. 
They wuz skeered and didn’t go. 
Lee had a little six-pounder cannon 
which he placed in battery on the 
knoll you see yonder, speckled 
with the stumps of some trees 
lately cut down. ‘The redcoats 
had no artillery, so we had ’em, we 
reckoned.” 

‘““‘Who were Lee’s troopers?” I 
asked. 

“Mostly young Virginians, I 
reckon, ready to go when he might 


lead; and he was ready to lead . 


wherever his country needed brave 
men. He was a handsome young 
man, with large dark eyes and 
brown hair. The gay uniform 
of his men made the homespun 
clothes of Marion’s brigade appear 
meaner than ever. But we had 
the grit as well as they.” 

“How did you take the fort with 
only that little field-piece?” I 
inquired. 

“Pll tell ye. Lee dismounted 
his troopers, led ’em into a narrow 
hollow up to a short way from the 
fort, and with the help of some 
niggers began to dig toward it, 
and threw up breastworks whilst 


we took post at the field piece to — 


defend it in case the redcoats 
should come out and attack us. 
They were ordered to surrender. 
They said they wouldn't. Jist 
then we heard that Rawdon was 
retreating from Camden and had 
sent troops to join the garrison at 
Fort Motte. That very night their 
camp-fires were seen on a hill not 
far away. The sight made us 
lively, I tellyou. Something must 
be done quickly. To batter down 
their works with our baby cannon 


or reach them by digging trenches - 


But 
‘We 


would take too much time. 
Lee was up to anything. 
must burn ’em out,’ he said. 


The shingles on the house wuz — 


dry as tinder, for the sunshine wuz 
hot on that day, at the middle of 
May. ‘I can send fire on ’em with 
arrows, said Lee, ‘and they'll 
blaze in a minute.’ But he didn’t 
like to do it. Becky Motte wuz 
his friend; her son-in-law wuz his 
friend; but he thought of his 
country first and his friends after- 
ward. When he mentioned it to 
Becky, the plucky woman clapped 
her hands and said, ‘Good! Good! 
Do it if you can. Burn the house 
if they won’t surrender.’ Wasn’t 
that real grit—real patriotism ? 

“Lee sent another order for the 
redcoats to surrender. They knew 
help was nigh and they wouldn’t 
do it. 
you a man who can shoot straight 
with a bow and arrow?’ ‘Yes,’ the 
Gineral said; ‘Nathan Savage is as 
good a shot as any Indian.’ 

“A bow and arrow were quickly 
made and taken to Lee’s head- 
quarters at the overseer’s house 
with Nathan. He tried the bow 
and said, ‘It ain’t strong enough,’ 
‘Here darter, said Becky to the 
youngest, who married Colonel 


Alston, ‘run and git the Indian 4 


bow and arrows.’ Turpentine 
torches were fastened to two or 


— 


He asked Marion, ‘Have 


: 
: 
j 
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three of the arrows, when Nathan 
sent them like blazin’ stars straight 
to the roof. The shingles smoked 
and we hurrahed. They blazed, 
and we shouted. The redcoats ran 
up and began to knock off the 
burning shingles. Shots from the 
six-pounder raked the loft and sent 
the Britishers scampering pell 
mell below. Pretty soon a white 
flag was seen waving, and at noon 
we had ’em: the redcoats were all 
our prisoners. Wasn’t we happy 
fellers? I didn’t mind the bullet- 
hole in my arm a bit, just then. 
Becky Motte—plucky Becky Motte 
—was as happy as any of us, 
though her fine house wuz in ruins. 
She invited the British officers, as 
well as ours; to her farm-house to 
lunch, and, perfect lady as she was 
everywhere, she wuz as purlite to 
her country’s enemies as to its 
friends. 

““While we were at table,” con- 
tinued the old soldier, “word came 
to our Gineral that some of his 
men were amusing themselves by 
hanging Tories. Marion hurried 
out and with his drawn sword ran 
to the spot in time to save the life 
of one of ’em. It was Tom Cun- 
ninhgam, one of the worst, who 
died at Kingston last year. The 
Gineral threatened to kill any man 
who should attempt to harm 
another prisoner. A just man, 
a brave man, a Christian man was 
General Marion.” 

When the venerable soldier had 
finished his story I strolled on 
to the house of Mr. Love, where 
I spent several hours very pleas- 
antly. He said the marrator wasa 
worthy pensioner and a man of 
truth, -and that the traditions of 
the country as well as official re- 
ports were in general agreement 
with his story of the capture of 
Fort Motte by Lee and Marion. 
I wrote the name of the venerable 
pensioner on a scap of paper, soon 
lost it, and have been unable to 
recall it. 

The remains of the entrench- 
ment around the house were still 
quite prominent. 
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A Letter From Africa. 


Broruer Dovurutr: 

Having some leisure I feel like 
writing you again. I have pretty 
good health considering all things 
that work against the physical 
system. ‘The fever makes occa- 
sional raids upon us yet. Malaria 
abounds so plentifully that we can 
smell it every way we turn. I am 
very thin in flesh, having lost 
twenty-four pounds since my long 
sickness in October and Noyvem- 
ber. 

You cannot think how thankful 
Tam that I ever came to Africa. 
The reports from here have gener- 
ally been on the bright side only. 
The picture is a beautiful one to 
those who read and do not see. 
There is a bright side indeed but 
to paint that and leave the other 
side,untouched is, to use the words 
of Brother Harris, to misrepresent. 
I know that false impressions are 
formed in the minds of those at 
home who read. Brother Harris 
has lately had experience among 
the natives in their own country 
and has found out that “Ethiopia 
is not stretching out her hand to 
God” as yet for her time is not 
fully come, but instead the natives 
are stretching out their hands to 
the missionaries to get “dash” they 
call it, and as long as they receive 
the dash—usually it is gin, tobacco, 
salt and cloth—the missionaey will 
make his tour among them very 
smoothly and easily. ast year 
when Brother Harris went among 
the Golahs and Pessas forthe first 
time they treated him kindly and 
showed him many favors but it 
was future benefits of money or 
trade which they thought to get on 
his return from America. They 
even built, without his instruction, 
a house for teaching purposes, but 
they were careful to provide a 
store room. This time he went 
among them as before with only 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. They 
welcomed him until they found 
he would not “dash” them, then 
they lost all interest in him and 
the gospel too. He said the high- 
est idea he could impress upon 
their hearts with reference to 
salvation was that if they would 
turn from serving idols to the liv- 
ing God he would bless them and 
make their town a “big, big town.” 
A heaven to gain, a hell to shun 
and eternity were things beyond 
their conception. They would 
assent and consent to what he said, 
but when he tested them by ask- 
ing them to burn their idols or 
gree grees, they could not because 
so wedded to them. The ruins of 
many mission places tell a tale of 
failure, but yet do not speak so 
strongly as the living witnesses 
scattered through out Liberia, in 
the persons of men and women 
who have been brought up in these 
missions, but who are now back 
into heathenism, with the country 
cloth around the hips, painted 
faces, bedecked -with charms which 
they call medicine. Brother Har- 
ris met at Tecka, a country town 
some four or five days walk back 
into interior, two men who had 
spent ten years in Brother Day’s 
mission but are now full fledged 
heathen again. He asked them 
the reason for it and their reply 
was, “Country man he no sabby 
white man’s God, he sabby he 
medicine.” By the term “‘sabby” 
they mean understand, and “‘medi- 
cine’ is a term meaning their 
idols, more especially those they 
wear upon their-persons. Brother 
Day’s work is as effective as any 
other in this field. He succeeds 
in giving many a native boy and 
girl civilization and an education. 


I fear that only a few experience 
regeneration, the new birth. The 
young women I know are as world- 
ly as women of fashion in America 
—the very ones brought up in 
these missions. They nearly all 
when married in homes of their 
own grow slothful and lifeless, and 
after a time go back to their native 
practices, and sometimes their 
American husbands born in civil- 
ized families follow them into 
heathenism. Sister Lizzie and I 
do not get among the people much, 
but we feel that great responsi- 
bility rests apon us for the souls of 
those who attend our school. The 
restraiuing of evil, their moral 
training, and the effort to bring 
them to God, is our chief work. 
Ethiopia is not stretching her 
hands to God but to the mission- 
aries to be filled with dash. The 
Gospel, minus tobacco, gin, cloth, 
eunflints, &c., has no charms for 
them... The kind of missionaries 
needed are those who will settle 
down in the native towns be con- 
tent to remain year by year, 
preach and teach, and otherwise 
labor, contentto see no visible re- 
sults, though results there are, 
or else God would not have 
commended all nations to be 
discipled. Evangelization among 
the heathen of Africa in the past 
and at present, looking from our 
standpoint, seems almost useless, 
when we behold the gross dark- 
ness that envelops the heathen. 
Their superstitions, handed down 
from generation to generation 
for ages, are  sorooted in 
their hearts that when their 
minds are convinced that they 
ought to forsake their idols and 
get saved they seemingly can- 
not. Brother Harris ascertained 
these facts by his experience 
among the natives, and his testi- 
mony is corroborated by many 
witnesses. When we see the na- 
tives of such noble build, their 
minds so acute—for many of the 
men are handsome and the women 
beautiful—and see them so wedded 
to idolatry, we are made humble 
before God because we can do no 
more for them. We are not dis- 
couraged, since God works through 


Harris was made acquainted with 
a native man who was brought 
up in a mission for years. He in 
time became a local preacher in the 
M. E. church, acquired an exten- 
tensive infiuence over the natives 
whom he taught, and they loved 
him so much that they asked him 
to be their king or head man. He 
yielded, renounced Christianity, 
lives now in heathenism—“country 
fashion” they call it—and is chief 
of a native town. His nameis Joe 
Russell for Pres. Russell who for 
so many years had missions not 
far from here. This man is well 
known by people living now in 
Monrovia. Multiplied cases simi- 
lar to this are in this republic so 
professedly Christian. Bro. Pitt- 
man, of whom I made mention in 
your columns before, is the only 
genuine specimen of regenerated 
native man I know anything 
about. There may be others but f 
know them not, neither have I 
heard of any. I would not ex- 
change my experience since here 
for my place at home together 
with the means expended in bring- 
me and keeping me, mnch as I 
love home and home associations. 

Brother Harris is out now taking 
negatives for his magic: lantern. 
These African scenes will be very 
interesting to the people of Amer- 
ica. 

The steamers are so irregular 
lately. We have two mails lying 
in the Bassa P. O. now, carried by 
because the steamers would not 
call on account of deficiency of 
freight. 

Please don’t think we are giving 
this work up as useless. If the 
Lord spares our lives we will stay 
our time out; and if we die we can 
reach heaven as easily as from 
home. From all that we can 
gather about the African heathen 
they are not like the heathen of 
other countries. They do not 
yield to gospel truth even when 
they seem to and say they have. 
IT am inclined to think as Brother 
Harris does since he has searched 
the Scriptures with reference to 
them, that their time is not yet 
come. Not only do the indications 
here, both past and present, point 


human agency the redemption of|that way but the Bible teachings 


the world. No one who reads this 
must think we“are weary in well-do- 
ing, for we shall reap in due time 
if we faint not.” 

“We deem not the irrevocable past 

As wholly wasted, wholly vain 

Tf rising on its wrecks at last 

To something nobler we attain.” 
Bishop Taylor has had mission- 
aries fail him and give discour- 
aging reports as to the work, but 
these were not deceived into com- 
ing. The Bishop said: ‘For 
months I tried to intimidate the 
holy women who wanted to go into 
the wilds of Africa... . 1 drew 
the darkest pictures possible in a 
letter of reply to a good minister 
and his wife who offered themselves 
for Africa.” 

Trials, sickness and danger are 
not the things that a real mission- 
ary grieves about but the impene- 
trable darkness of the heathen 
mind. These other things are 
counted in the cost when they 
(missionaries ) consecrate to leave 
all that is dear to them in the 
homeland and begin service for 
Jesus in heathendom. — Secreta- 
vies of Mission Boards, whose busi- 
ness it isto be as fully acquainted 
as possible with the movements 
and needs of the work they repre- 
sent, cannot advise at such im- 
mense distances, much less those 
who have never investigated. No 
one who has never been here has 
any knowledge of what is needed 
in a work like this. Brother 


are plain and pointed that way. 
We can be used only to prepare 
for God’s time and certainly our 
labor is not lost. 

I send greeting to all my 
friends. - A steamer has just this 
moment come in so 1 hasten to say 
good by. 

Yours in Christ, 
Mrs. JENNIE TORRENCE. 
MowroviA, Lrperis, Arrica, March 14, 88 


Unless a powerful _ political 
party outlaws the liquor trafiic, 
there is reason to fear that muni- 
cipal misrule may imperil Repub- 
lican institutions in all the larger 
American cities, and in the states 
under the control of such cities, 
and become so virulent as to be 
incapable of being put down at 
last only by military force...... It 
is for Americans, who believe in 
government of the people, for the 
people, and by the people, to see 
that such government is made so 
wise and strong as not to perish 


from the earth. There is growing 
up in the liquor traffic a power that 
already has its clutches upon our 
throats; and a loss of time in or- 
ganizing a national reform, may 
be the loss forever of an oppor- 
tunity to save our nation from be- 


ing wrecked by municipal misrule. 
—Joseph Cook. 
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‘ “A PoreR Christianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears butits name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome. Let our lives re- 
veal its beauty and its power.”— William Ellery 
Channing. 


‘‘Heayen’s gate is shut to him who comes alone, 
Save thou a soul and it shall save thine own.”’ 
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Our Position Restated. 
A REJECTED ARTICLE. 

(Over two years ago, for the sake 
of a better understanding and fair- 
ness to all concerned, the editor of 
Our Brest Worps sent the follow- 
ing article to each of the then ex- 
isting Unitarian periodicals in 
America, respectfully requesting 
its insertion; but it was rejected 
by every one of them. ) 

Be it distinctly understood that 
we have insisted and do still insist 
upon outspokenness and clear- 
hearted veracity in making confer- 
ence platforms or creeds and con- 
stitutions of churches. This is the 
solemn duty of all religious denom- 
inations; and none the less of those 
whose only creed is sincere disci- 
pleship of Jesus Christ. There- 
fore, we urge that all Unitarians 
who wish to be considered Chris- 
tian believers should frankly say 
so m unmistakable terms. This 
all Christian bodies ought to do 
for honesty’s sake—i. e. for the 
sake of fairness to all concerned-— 
and all Unitarian societies should 
do so for the sake of the constantly 
increasing number in _ other 
churches who feel cramped by the 
old creeds and who seek a larger, 
freer, and yet, real Christian fel- 
lowship. This, we insist, is not to 
require anyone who comes with us 
to define his belief about Christ or 
Christianity, but it is to presume 
that all who unite with us shall 
come to worship, learn and work; 
and it is to require that all author- 
ized teachers and missionaries in 
in our body shall profess their be- 
lief in the leadership of Jesus 
Christ. 

We affirm that this is not at all 
a question of bigoted shibboleths; 
it is not a question of radicalism or 
conservatism; but it is decidedly a 
question of whether or no we shall 
haul down, or hold aloft the ban- 
ner of a pure Christianity; itis a 
serious question of religious hon- 
esty. 

We affirm that to insist on hold- 
ing to the name Unitarian, while 
discarding the name and _ leader- 
ship of the founder of that religion 
for which Unitarianism has always 
stood, is virtually, in the eyes of 
Christendom and the outside world, 
either to disavow Christianity, or 
seem afraid or ashamed ‘to show 
our colors clearly and stand by 
them. In either case it is un- 
worthy those who profess to be 
sincere followers of Christ; and 
we positively decline to be a party 
to any organization calling itself 
Unitarian that assumes such a po- 
sition. 

Are You Making a False Confession ? 

“T don’t want to make any loud 
or false profession. I will not 
promise to believe what I do not 
believe; but if I join church I am 
willing to promise to do my best 
to live a Christian life.” 


Very well. But allow us to say 
that you are not living up to your 
profession, and you are not doing 
your best to lead a Christian life 
if, on becominga member of church, 
you absent yourself from its ser- 
vices for trifling reasons, neglect 
its helpful ordinances and fail to 
take part in public worship and in 
listening to its lessons and exhor- 
tations. If you fail to grow in 
eraceand goodness, under such cir- 
cumstances,and yield to temptation, 
you cannot say: “I have been true 
to my profession; 1 have done my 
best.” A school boy who should 
neglect his lessons and recitations 
at school and then, when he showed 
his ignorance of what he might 
easily have known, pretend that 
he had done his best to learn, 
would be reproved and justly 
Suspected of insincerity. It must 
be a very bright and obedient 
scholar that can afford to be absent 
from recitations. It must be a 
very aptand a very good disciple 
that can afford to stay away from 
public worship without being left 
in ignorance of much thathe would 
be better for knowing. By such 
neglect he may grow less and _ less 
sensible of his duty to God and 
man and finally fall into bad ways. 

Besides, suppose you don’t 
make a loud profession, you are 
nevertheless responsible for your 
bad example, and must suffer in 
character from neglect of duty and 
means of grace and _ growth. 
Moreover, you are now actually 
professing to believe what you do 
not try your best to practice,if you 


are a member of a Christian 
church and neglect its public ser- 
vices to attend to less important 
duties or to seek and indulge your 
own pleasure. Is this honest be- 
fore God? 


EDITOR'S TABLE TALK. 


The Christian Register says that the 
Methodist church has not a better bishop 
in its fold than Miss Frances E. Willard. 


We are glad to learn that the A. U. A. 
has appointed a committee to take into 
consideration the question of arranging 
a form of service for use In our churches. 


We notice that Western papers still 
allude to Rey. J. H. West “as belonging 
to the radical wing of Unitarianism,” 
after he has declared that he is nota 
Unitarian. 


In a private letter recently received by 
the editor of this paper from Mr. George 
T. Angell, the friend of birds and beasts 
as well as man, hesays: ‘I have this 
morning from Shanghai, a letter an- 
nouncing several new Bands of Mercy in 
China.” 

A private letter from a Christian Uni- 
tarian who holds a good place for obser- 
vation in New England, says: “The 
past year has been a good one, a blessed 
one for our cause. All things show to 
my eyes a better aspect than there eyer 
were before.” 

Christian missionary work is slow 
bearing fruit in Africa as yet, as our 
good sister Torrence, of the Free Metho- 
dist Church, is finding out. But still 
she labors on in faith that some one 
must die, if need be, in preparing the 
way of the Lord when “Ethiopia shall 
stretch out her hand to God.” 
letter on page 85 of this issue is well 
worth reading. 

For forty years Dr. A. A. Miner—one 
of the leaders of the temperance reform 
—has been pastor of one church (Univer- 
salist) in Boston. His many admirers 
and friends celebrated the event of the 
fortieth anniversary of his pastorate on 
Thursday, May 3d, 1888, by a reception 
to the honored and loved pastor and 


wife with music anda collection. Tt was|free towards 


a happy occasion, 


The | 


| 


We regard Joseph Cook’s statement— 
adopted from Coleridge—that a Unitar- 
ian may be a Christian but Unitarianism 
is not Christianity, as eminently char- 
itable; or at least as charitable as Unit- 
arians are to Trinitarians or so-called 
“orthodoxy.” A Unitarian could hardly 
say more than that a Trinitarian may 
bea Christian but Trinitarianism is not 
Christianity. Of course 1t is not Chris- 
tianity from the Unitarian standpoint. 
Neither is Calyinism or Presbyterianism. 


Weare sorry to hear of the death of 
Mrs. Catherine C, Huidekoper, wife of 
Alfred Huidekoper, of Meadville, Pa. 
A large circle of friends and many per- 
sons who have been connected with the 
Theological School will mourn her loss. 
We have received Meadville papers con- 
taining full account of funeral service. 
The tribute to Mrs. Huidekoper’s mem- 
ory by her pastor, Rev. H. H. Barber, is 
tender and true. 


Rey. Chas. A. Allen, of New Orleans, 
in a letter to the Christian Register, says: 
“Tt is a common remark that there was 
never before so generous and unsectarian 
a spirit in the Protestant churches of our 
city; and it is generally attributed to the 
influence of our Conference of Charities 
which was suggested by members of the 
Unitarian church, and has been largely 


isustained by them; and has brought 


together benevolent people of all reli- 
gions in the most cordial co-operation 
during the past five years.” 


“What is Christianity?’ We should 
answer this question a little differently 
from Mr. Allen in his admirable paper in 
this number. We should define the 
distinctive idea of Christianity to be the 
truth of ‘‘ the inestimable value of every 
human soul” as taught and exemplified 
in the life of Yesus Christ. But, of 
course, Mr. Ailen means this; and he 
presents his thoughts with a clearness, 
vigor and originality that must command 
the attention of all thoughtful people. 
The article we print in this issue isa 
revision aifl condensation by the author 
from his more elaborate essay which 
lately appeared in the Unitarian Re- 
view. It can be supplied in tract form 
from this office. 
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AMONG THE CHURCHES. 


All Souls Church, Sioux Falls, Dak., 
was dedicated April 25. 


There are thirty-seven students at the 
Theological School, Meadville, Pa. 


_ Rev. Oscar Clute has been lecturing 
in Pomona and other places in California. 


Prof Geo. L. Cary goes to Europe May 
19, accompanied by Rev. W. J. Law- 
rence, 


At Portland, Oregon, twenty-eight new 
members united with the church on 
Easter Day. 


_At the Church of the Messiah, Chicago, 
eighteen young men and women were 
confirmed on Easter Sunday. 


_Reports of the good done by the mis- 
slonary meetings held by Mr. Batchelor, 
Sec. Reynolds, Mr. Savage and Mr. 
Ames, still come to us. 


Rev. J. P. McLean is preaching at the 
Universalist Church, Urbana, Ill. The 
friends of the cause are making vigorous 
efforts to resume work in that city. 


Rey. James de Normandie, Chairman 
of the Council of the American National 
Conference of Unitarian and other Chris- 
tian Churches was a visitor to the Leeds, 
(Eng.) Conference, 


Mr. W. H. Baldwin recently gave an 
address upon Amusements before the 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Union 
which cannot fail-of having a most 
Maa a effect upon those who heard 
it. 


JOSEPH COOK AND SOME OF HIS 
CRITICS. . 


Soon after the appearance in this paper 
of likeness and biographical sketch of 
Joseph Cook, we received the following 
note: 


To tHE Eprror or Our Bust Worps: 

I was greatly surprised to find more 
than a page of a Unitarian periodical de- 
voted to a eulogistic biography of the 
bitterest and mostunscrupulous of the 
enemies of Unitarianism. I have noth- 
ing to say against Joseph Cook’s theol- 
ogy; any opinions held honestly and rey- 
erently deserve our respect. But he is 
an unfair and dishonest controversialist, 
and one who never loses an opportunity 
to assail every form of liberal thought. 
He is, moreover, anything but a thorough 
student, or a sound thinker: the word 
“charlatan,” of which he has been very 
( 3 better men than himself, 
describes him’ well. I will give an in. 


stance, and many might be added, of his 
untruthfulness. 

The “Free Religious Association,” hay- 
ing its headquarters in Boston, is well 
known; it is composed of men of the 
highest character and ability, and of dif- 
ferent phases of religious thought. Some 
years ago another organization was 
started, entitled the “Liberal League,” 
containing many members of the “Free 
Religious Assoeiation,”’ but professing to 
have more practical objects. It was not 
long before it was found that the “Lib- 
eral League” was controlled by a set of 
men who were wholly different in prin- 
ciples and purposes from the leaders of 
the “Free Religious Association,’ and 
who committed the League to what ap- 
peared to many of us an immoral policy. 
This led to a disruption of the “Liberal 
League,” and the withdrawal of the lead- 
ers of the “Free Religious Association” 
Now Joseph Cook persistently asserted 
that this action, believed to be immoral 
inits tendencies, was the work of the 
“Free Religious Association,” and al- 
though the falsity ofthe statement was 
publicly proved, and his attention called 
to it, he never retracted his slander, but 
continued to let it be believed, and if I 
remember rightly, continued himself to 
repeat, that it was the association, headed 
by Abbot, Frothingham, Potter and other 
men of that type, which had been guilty 
of this action, 

This is a type of the man. 

April, 1888. 


A. 


As a matter of justice we sent a copy 
of the foregoing to Mr. Cook and re- 
ceived the following in reply: 

To tHe Rey. J. L. Dovuruit, Eprror oF 
Our Bust WorpDs, SHELBYVILLE, ILt.: 


Dear Sir,—The alleged facts on which 
your correspondent bases his charges are 
fancies. 

So far from the truth being that I 
have made no distinction between the 
Free Religious Association and the 
Liberal Leagues, the addresses published 
in seyeral volumes of Boston Monday 
lectures (see especially ‘‘ Orthodoxy and 
Trancendentalism and Conscience,” )show 
that I have repeatedly noticed the dis- 
tinction between the two and given each 
its due. c 

It is yiolently inaccurate to charge 
that I said that Mr. Abbot, once editor 
of the Jndex, was responsible for the 
moral criminality of the Liberal Léagues, 
in their petition to congress for liberty 
to send infamous publications through 
the mails, for I have repeatedly said, as 
the record of my lectures shows, that he 
and a considerable number of the Leagues 
themselves resisted the scheme and de- 
nounced it in terms as scathing as any I 
have used. I have regularly given the 
small minority credit for opposing the 
majority of the Leagues and have 
quoted their unimpeachable testimony 
to fasten deserved infamy on a scheme 
for the corruption of youth. 

Yours very truly, 
i JOSEPH Cook. 

CEDAR Rarrps, Lowa, May 10, 1888. 


P.S.—l am so accustomed to see the 
broadest mis-statements concerning my- 
selfin journals of a certain type that I 
am little annoyed by these persistent 
slanders, for they seem to be credited 
only by those who are goyerned by 
prejudices of the narrowest description. 
Nothing will satisfy the amiable, liberal 
people who attack me, because, after a 
quarter of a century of study of Unitar- 
ianism in Cambridge and Boston, my 
opinion happens to be. that of Coleridge 
—that a Unitarian may be a Christian 
but that Unitarianism is not Christianity. 

Js) 
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Sermons Received. 


“Jesus Christ, Eternally Alive.’—A 
sermon by. Caleb D. Bradlee, Senior 
Pastor of the Church at Harrison Square, 
Boston, .Mass., preached April 1, 1888, 
Easter Sunday. 


“Unitarianism: What did it set out 
to do? 
What is its future?” By Rev. HE. A. 
Horton. The Second Church in Boston. 


“Unitarianism: What does it stand 


for?” By Rev. H. A. Horton. The 
Second Church in Boston. 


<4 —____ 
Books Received, 
_“The Iowa Historica] Record,” pub- 
lished quarterly by the State Historical 
Society, at Iowa City. ¢ 
Catalogue. Course of Study, Ete., of 


the Meadville Theological School, for 
the Academic Year 1887-8. 


Fifty Years of @merson, 1838-1888: A 
Commemoration by the Western Unitar- 
ian Conference in the First Methodist 
Church, Chicago, May 16, 1888. 


Year Book of the Spring Garden Unit- 
arian Society, 1888. ; 


What has it accomplished? — 
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UNITY: LOVE, LIBERTY, HOLINESS. 


WHAT UNITARIAN CHRISTIANS BELIEVE, 


A STATEMENT. 


: BY JASPER L. DOUTHIT, 
Pastor of the First Congregational Church, Shelbyville, Ill., and Missionary of 
the American Unitarian Association. 


That they (7. e., all Christ’s disciples) may be one, even as we are one.—Jesus 


in Prayer to God, John xvii. 22. 


Endeavoring to keep the Unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.—Eph. iv. 3. 


Unitarian Christians are not bound to any uniform set of doc- 
trines. They seek rather to be bound in the Unity of the Spirit. 
Nevertheless, by prayerful, honest study of the Scriptures, 
independent of men-made creeds, most Unitarians have naturally 
come to believe many things in common, among which I will state 


_the following: 


1.—OUR ONLY CHURCH CREED. 


Unitarian Christians have no other Creed as a door to the 
church than an openly avowed purpose to cease to do evil and learn 
to do well by following Jesus Christ. We claim no right to exclude 
any one from the Church of Christ on account of difference of doc- 
trinal opinion, nor for any reason except undoubted immorality of 
conduct. “In every nation he that feareth God and worketh right- 
eousness is accepted of Him” and shall be of us. 


2.—OUR TEXT BOOK. 

‘We are able to state what we believe in the simple language of the New 
Testament, while the doctrines which we reject cannot be so stated.’’—-Rev. J. F. 
Clarke, D. D. 

We take as our text book in morals and “religion, the Bible— 
believing it to be inspired, but not every word. It is to be interpreted 
by common sense and enlightened conscience. Nothing is to be ac- 
cepted as true that would make us more selfish or less pure in char- 


acter and life. 


3.—GOD ONE PERSON, NOT THREE. 


Unitarian Christians believe that the only living and true God 
is but one Person—not three Persons—one absolutely good Being, 
who is the Father of all, in all and through all, and to whom we all 


_ owe supreme love and worship. 


4.—JUSUS AND HIS MISSION. 


Unitarian Christians believe that Jesus Christ is not Almighty 
God, but the beloved Son of God sent from the bosom of a loving 
Father to seek and save the lost by the power of his holy life, his 
heroic sufferings and death and his glorious resurrection. 


5.—GOD’S SPIRIT OF HOLINESS OR WHOLENESS. 


Unitarian Christians believe that the Holy Spirit (Holy 
Ghost it is sometimes translated) is not a personal or individual 
being distinct from - God but that it is the divine influence or the 
life of God working in the souls of men to enlighten and rebuke of 
sin, and to sanctify and comfort and make all souls of one spirit and 
one will with God and Christ. 


6.—ALL MADE WITH SOME GOOD. 


Unitarian Christians believe that God has made all men with 
some good qualities; that all have possibilities of immortal growth in 
virtue and happiness; not that any are born “totally depraved” and 
incapable of goodness and improvement. 


7.—DIVINE FORGIVENNESS. 


Unitarian Christians believe that God will forgive our sins as 
soon as we confess them and turn from evil; but all the same we 
must surely suffer the full penalty of our neglect or wrong doing, in 
this life and the next. Forgivenness is that which takes away es- 
Be peement, reconciles us to each other and to God and helps us to 
reform. 


8.—EVIDENCE OF CONVERSION. 


Unitarian Christians believe that he who heartily turns away 
from sin to God and obeys Him, as best he knows and can, gives the 
best evidence ot haying-been converted. He that is thoroughly con- 
verted will do his best to atone for—that is unsay and undo—the 
wrong he has done. 


_ 9.—HEAVEN AND HELL. s 


Unitarian Christians believe that Heaven is the Kingdom of 
God within the soul—it is “righteousness, peace and joy in the Holy 
Spirit”—and more to be sought than allthings else; and that Hell is 
the reign of evil within the soul, to be resisted and the consequences 
dreaded more than anything else, in this world and all worlds. 


10.—WHAT IT IS TO BE A CHRISTIAN? 


Unitarian Christians believe that a Christian is not one who is 
perfect in knowledge, in creed or character; but rather one who ac- 
cepts Christ as his teacher and guide in learning the truth and seek- 
ing the perfect life. 

11.— CHRISTIAN ORDINANCES. 
_ Unitarian Christians believe that water baptism is an outward 
sign of consecration to God and his service aud of Christion confes- 


sion. The mode is not important except as satisfying the conscience 
of the candidate. The Lord’s Supper is a communion service to be 


_ observed by our Sayior’s request in memory of his love, fidelity and 


suffering for all mankind. 


12.—cHURCH GOVERNMENT. 


_ Unitarian Christians believe in being free and independent in 
their form of church government. All adult members, both male and 
female, have a right to vote and each congregation chooses its own 
pastor and regulates its own affairs. / 


13.—HERESY AND INFIDELITY. 


_ Unitarian Christians believe that the worst heresy 1s an unchris- 
tian spirit and intolerance. Real infidelity is being untrue to 
what God gives us to see is right. No one can be a faithful disciple 
of Christ who does not bear witness to the truth even when itis a 


cross to do so, and deny himself and make sacrifice for the sake of 
others. 


14.—oRTHODOX AND EVANGELICAL. 


Unitarian Christians believe that he is nearest orthodox (correct) 
who keeps the purest heart and walks the more honestly before God 
and man; and he is the best evangelist (messenger of good will) 
who seeks most to spread the gospel truth and save men from evil. 


15. — CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Unitarian Christians believe in Christian Union, and they would 
pray and work to the end that all may be united in holiness of life 
before God. However, we believe that good people, while one in 
spirit and purpose, must often differ in opinion and methods of wor- 
ship and work; therefore, we would forbid no one casting out devils 
because he followeth not us. 


16.—THE ONE AIM AND END. 


Unitarian Christians believe that their faith truly lived will 
make better fathers and mothers, better husbands and wives, better 
children, better brothers and sisters, better citizens and better men 
and women according tothe Christian standard of goodness, in every 
condition and calling of life; and this is the test of all systems of 
faith; for “by their fruits ye shall know them.” 


17.—PRAYER AND HELPFULNESS. 


Unitarian Christians, in common with all Christians, believe that 
no true life can be lived without prayer to God for help; and that 
while we should pray in secret, we should also meet together often 
for social hymns and prayer, and to study the Bible and teach it to 
our children and to exhort and encourage one another in well doing. 
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Ten Points of Doctrine Not Believed by 
Unitarian Churches. 


Unitarian Churches, as a body, do not believe any of the following dogmas, 
namely: 

1. That God is composed of “Three Persons.” 

tw. That Jesus Christ was himself “very God ”—equal in power and wisdom 
to the Creator and Father of all. 


See Athanasian Creed in Book of Common Prayer of the Episcopal Church of England. This 
is taken for substance of doctrine on the Trinity by all the self-styled Orthodox Churches in 
America. 


ti. That all men are born “totally depraved”—wholly inclined to evil; and 
that all mankind kecause of Adam’s sin deserve endless misery. 

Iv. That Almighty God in the beginning decreed a part of mankind to enjoy 
heaven and a part to burn in hell torment forever, and that without any good or 
bad works on the part of the individual moving Him thereto. 


See Presbyterian Confession of Faith, Chapters m1. to x. inclusive. See also Larger Catechism 
pages 186-190; especially question No. 60 and answer. See also Article xv1it. \of the Episcopal 
Church. 


y. That Christ “was crucified, died and buried to reconcile an angry God to 


us.” . 
See discipline of the M. E. Church, This is substantihlly the creed of the Baptist, Presbyterian 
and other self-styled Orthodox churches. 


vi. That “Christ, by his obedience and death, did fully discharge the debt 
of all those that are thus justified, and did make a proper, rea! and full satisfaction 
to his Father’s justice in their behalf.” 


See Presbyterian Confession of Faith Chapter vi., Sections r. and vr.; also Chapter X1., Scetions 
t.andim. Larger Catechism, page 213, questions 70, 72 and 73. Baptist Manual by J. Newton 
Brown, D. D., page 9. See popular Revival Song: we 

‘** Jesus paid it—paid it all, 


vu. That water immersion 1s the only door to the Church of Christ. That 
no one must partake of Communion Service but immersed believers. 


(See authoritative statements of the Baptists, Disciples (Campbellites) and Mormon faith.) 
(Witness the practice of Close-Communion Baptists.) 


vin. That no man,can be Scripturally converted to God who is not immersed 
in water. : 
See Alex. Campbell’s *‘ Christian System,”’ page 210, 

tx. That assent to any of the above tenets should be made a test of church 
fellowship. 

x. That Christian bodies holding to any or all of the foregoing doctrines are 
on that very account more orthodox and more evangelical than those who can- 
not believe them. 


Unitarians claim that all of the aboye ten dogmas are unreasonable, unscrip- 
tural and corruptions of Christian truth; and that some of them are Paganish and 
immoral in their tendency and calculated to produce skepticism and to alienate 
many bright and good people from the church. But especially do we Unitarians 
protest in the name of our Common Master against making assent to such erron- 
eous doctrines tests of orthodoxy and Christian fellowship, because such tests 
impose unchristian and false standards of judgment that would exclude from the 
church the Master himself, if Jie were on earth. 


Nevertheless, Unitarians do not condemn faithful disciples who really believe 
any or all of the above doctrines. We shrink from making our convictions a bar of 
judgment against any who are honestly endeavoring to follow Christ; whatever 
they may call us, or however unjustly they may judge us, we do not call them 
unevangelical nor say they must accept our doctrines or be damned and kept out 
of the church. On the contrary, we welcome them to all the privileges of Christians 
and ask no questions so long as the walk is consistent. Fidelity to every known 
duty, not accuracy of belief, is the Unitarian standard of orthodoxy. 
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Ask His Mother or Wife. 


Few speakers made a more pro- 
found impression upon the Chaut- 
auquan audience than did Mrs. M. 
T. Lathrap. Our readers will 
judge of the quality of her ad- 
dress by the following example:— 

I do not know what you may 
think of the woman’s crusade, but 
let me say as a woman who stood 
inside of it that the womanhood of 
this nation never laid such a trib- 
ute at the feet of its manhood as 
they did in the woman’s crusade. 
If you want to find out what a boy 
is worth go and ask his mother. 
By the time she goes into the jaws 
of death to give him birthand then 
puts into him her days of love and 
her nights of care, and he stands 
before her strong, and clean, and 
tall at twenty-one, she can tell you 
what he is worth from the crown 
of his head to the soles of his feet; 
and when the legalized dram shop 
takes hold of him, and tears him 
down fibre by fibre, and puts oaths 
on the lips that she used to kiss, 
and crushes out his mother’s hopes, 
it is no wonder she makes outcry. 
If you want to know what home 
is worth go and ask a loving woman 
who has kept herself as pure as 
God’s lilies from her marriage day, 
when, with a great shine iz 
her eyes, she puts herself over into 
the hands of one man, for better or 
for worse, for richer or for poorer, 
until life’s end. And when the 
dram shop with its fearful curse 
crosses the threshold of the home 
they built together and takes down 
her strong tower of hope, stone by 
stone, and degrades the father of 
her children, it is no wonder wo- 
man makes outery. 

What was the woman’s crusade 
It was a long smothered sob break- 
ing into a cry; it was a mid-night 
prayer coming abroad at noon-day. 
You men sometimes say to us as 
we stand in places like this, ‘Home 
is your kingdom.” We do not 
dispute it. We know it better 
than you know it. But it was our 
kingdom that was outraged. You 

_ say to us, standing ballotless and 
defenceless before this vampire of 
our civilization, “You do not need 
the ballot; we defend you by love 
and by law.” Do you? Whenfor 
eighty-five years by well-defined 
license legislation motherhood has 
been uncrowned and her children 
slain by law, and you have made 
no protest against it. You have 
talked about it in religious meet- 
ings; you have prayed about it in 
prayer meeting; but when it came 
to the sweep of empire in the 
ballot-box and in political organ- 
izations, you have made no protest. 
Oh, men, | do not believe a civili- 
zation is worth much that cannot 
protect its women and its babes. 
And, grand as you are, and strong 
as you are, and true as you are, 
you will never be able to protect 
your women and your children 
and the dram shop at the same 
time. Oh, inshame, inveryshame, 
in very shame; either get up and 
strike down this enemy of the 
home and of wifehood and of 
childhood, or else put the ballot 
into the hands of your women for 
their.own protecting. 

[ Let the above be taken to the 
heart committed to memory and 
spoken by some mother, wife, or 
sister at gospel temperance meet- 
ings.—O. B. W. | 


Woman is pipping the shell cen- 
tury bound enyironments, and her 
new birth into heroic service for 
mankind is already flooding the 
world with light streaming from a 
thousand sources of usefulness.— 
Issue, Tenn. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? 
BY CHARLES A. ALLEN, 

MINISTER OF THE CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, NEW ORLEANS. 
The Sermon on the Mount has been generally 
regarded as asummary of Christian principles, an- 
nounced by Jesus at the beginning of his ministry. 
But this sermon contains nothing that is really dis- 
tinctive of Christianity. Indeed, nowhere in all the 
early ministry is the distinctive idea of Christianity 
clearly taught.—namely the truth of the wn- 
measurable value of every human soul.* Only in the 
records of the later ministry, when Jesus had left 
Galilee and was dwelling “beyond Jordan,’ is this 
truth distinctly affirmed; and in the gospel of Luke 
—the Gentile gospel, as it has been called—the tradi- 
tions of this later ministry are preserved. It is not 
strange, then, that our Jewish friends find nothing 
unique in the Sermon on the Mount; their scholars 
claim that every sentence of this Sermon was bor- 
rowed from the teachings of Jewish Rabbis or from 
well-known phrases of Jewish worship. It is plainly 
more Hebrew than Christian. It was simply the 
fruit of those quiet Nazareth years, when Jesus 
studied the records of his nation’s marvellous history 
and the wisdom of her great Prophets, and listened 
in the village synagogue to the teachings of the 
Rabbis, and thus gathered into his heart all the in- 
spiration that his ancestral faith could give. It was 
a summing up of the most spiritual lessons that he 
had thus learned, for which the Old Testament fur- 
nished admirable texts, such as “truth in the inward 
parts,” “mercy and not sacrifice,” “man shall not 
live by bread alone.” It was, we may perhaps say, 
the high-water mark of his nation’s religious 
progress up to that time,—not of the whole nation, 
to be sure, but of the choicer prophetic souls, the 
Progressive Judaism of the age. For there may 
have been many,— Nicodemuses and Nathanaels,— 
both among the Rabbis and among the humblest 
Israelites, who were weary of the prevailing formal- 
ism, and perhaps were already thinking , these 
thoughts in their silent hearts, which this young 
teacher put into gracious words. But, on the other 
hand, there is in this Sermon no hint of the purpose 
of God to put Jew and Gentile on equal footing,— 
which is one great theme of the later ministry and of 
Paul’s epistles. There is nothing even like John the 
Baptist’s contemptuous rebuke, “God is able of these 
stones to raise up children unto Abraham.” There 
is no hint of the warning,—which Matthew puts far 
too early, but of which we hear nothing in Luke till 
Jesus had “steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusa- 
lem”—that “many shall come from the East and the 
West and the North and the South, and shall sit 
down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the 
kingdom of heaven, but the children of the kingdom 
shall be cast out.” And, further, what is even more 
significant, there is no expression of interest in the 
degraded classes of his own nation. The publicans 
and the heathen are mentioned almost as slightingly 
as the Pharisees and the scribes; and “the sinners” 
are not mentioned at all. The only words that may 
possibly hint a larger love for mankind are those 
words about the impartial grace of God that sends 
the sunshine and the rain upon the just and the un- 
just. But this goes no further than the lesson of the 
Book of Jonah,—perhaps not quite so far. And, at 
best, it contains only a germ, still concealed and un- 

suspected, of the distinctive Christian doctrine. 

But that which is distinctive in any great teacher’s 
truth is learned, not from other men, but from him- 
self and from God. His peculiar influence flows out 
from his peculiar genius and inspiration; and this is 
not so likely to be kindled in lonely meditation on 
what others have taught him (which is only a second- 
hand knowledge, after all), as in his own experi- 
ence. His distinctive doctrine is what he himself 
sees, as he comes into contact with the realities of 
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*« The central root of Christianity is the sacredness of the 
individual.”—Wendell Phillips. ‘“'The eminently Christian 
idea of the sanctity of all human life.’ ‘The Christian doc- 
trine of the inestimable value of each immortal soul.”—W. E. 
H. Lecky. ‘The solemn sense of the infinite scale of human 
life.’”—James Martineau. “Its key-note is the preciousness 
of the individual.”—Phillips Brooks. : 


human life. Therefore, to understand the distinctive 


-|gospel of Jesus, we must leave the Sermon on the 


Mount behind us, and follow the record of his life, 
and trace the development of his own thought. 

We notice that, from the first days of his ministry, 
he was, ike Buddha, “moved with compassion” for 
the sorrows and sufferings of men. His heart was full 
of tenderness. Even before the Sermon on the 
Mount, they brought to him “all sick people;’ and, 
when he taught in the synagogues, he healed “all 
manner of diseases among the people.” It was this 
heart of love that, more than any precept of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, was the germ of distinctive 
Christianity; for even the precept of love to enemies 
did not distinctly teach this duty of self-sacrificing 
philanthropy. 

Yet, at first, as I have said, he showed no interest 
in Gentiles and sinners; and from one expression, 
“Do not even the publicans the same?” we may fairly 
presume that few of this class were among his hearers 
atthe time. But the love that at first cared for those 
who were sick and suffering in body soon began to 
reach out to those who were spiritually in “need of a 
physician.” After Matthew, the publican, became 
a disciple, “many publicans and sinners came and 
sat down with him and his disciples.” A little later, 
at the time of the visit of two disciples of John the 
Baptist, Jesus speaks of being called “the friend of 
publicans and sinners;” and Luke relates the story of 
“the woman which was a sinner” anointing the feet 
of Jesus in the Pharisee’s house. The parables and 
precepts of the Galilean ministry make no other refer- 
ence, however, to the publicans and sinners,—unleéss 
perhaps, in one passage, as “the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel,” though this may simply refer to the 
nation as a whole; and the instructions to the Twelve 
bid them avoid the Samaritansand Gentiles. But his 
warm heart soon drew to him the social outcasts, and 
wakened in them a hunger for better things, of which 


they had never before been conscious; and, as he came 


into close and familiar contact with them, he found 
unexpected treasures of goodness in these men and 
women whom respectable people despised. Thus it 
was that, besides the gospel of a pure and honest 
heart and childlike trust, which he had learned in the 
synagogue of Nazareth and the Rabbis’ schools, he 
learned this other gospel of a loving human brother- 
hood and a reverent faith in man “in the by-ways of 
Galilee and the slums of Capernaum,—a gospel 
which was taught him, not by the words of the wise 
and saintly, but by his own contact with the outcast 
and debased; not by “flesh and blood,” but by the 
Spirit of the Father. ‘ 
And when, at length, he was forced to flee from — 
Galilee, and, after wandering awhile in Gentile dis- 
tricts, began the last sad journey to Jerusalem, his 
heart was more than ever drawn towards these publi- 
cans and sinners, who, like him, were despised and 
rejected,—they because they were so evil, he because 
he was so good. Then come the parables, in which 
he teaches the new gospel,—the Good Samaritan, the 
Pharisee and Publican, the Rich Man and Lazarus, 
the Great Supper, the Lost Silver, the Lost Sheep, 
and the Prodigal Son, the last of which is called by 
Cunningham Geikie, ‘‘the noblest of all the parables.” 
Often had he heard the murmuring of the scribes at 
his familiarity with publicans and sinners, ever since _ 
in the Galilean days he had offended the scribes by 
eating with these outcasts in Matthew’s house; and 
at last he framed the three exquisite parables of the 
fifteenth chapter of Luke to justify the ever-deepening 
humanity of his ministry. In the discipline of dis- 
appointment and trouble, his heart had been opened 
to see more clearly than at first what no saint or sage 
had ever taught, that man is always God’s child,* 
still dear to the Infinite Heart, and still having divine 
possibilities of goodness within him, though appar- 


*Says Rey. T. T. Munger, D. D., liberal orthodox, “Christ 


saw man at his true value and died to give expression to his — 


estimate: he is man rightly weighing man.” “The struggle of _ 
Christ in history is to bring men up tu the point of duly valu- 
ing their fellow-men.”—The Appeal to Life, p. 18. Says Rev. 
Phillips Brooks, D. D., Episcopalian, “Upon the race and 
upon the individual, Jesus is always bringing into more and 
more perfect revelation the certain truth that man, and every. 
man, is the child of God.’—The Influence of Jesus, p. 12. 


ently lost like the sheep and the coin and the prodi- 
gal son; and that therefore these degraded men and 
women have a holy, imperative claim upon us for 
reverent pity, trust and love. Thus he entered into 
the depths of sorrow, and was despised and and re- 
jected, that he might teach more persuasively the 
love of God and the glory of self-sacrifice, and there- 
by draw all men together in the ties of a holy broth- 
erhood. Out of suffering came the gospel that alone 
had power to save. ; 

But we must not forget that the secret of this 
compassion and of the longing to rescue these out- 
casts was not merely pity for their misery, such as 
Buddha felt; and not merely a belief in the equal 
rights of men and the value of character as deter- 
mining true rank, which also Buddha recognized. It 
was rather, as I have said, the reverent feeling (un- 
known to Buddhism and tu every other faith) of the 
immeasurable value of every human soul, because 
God is its Father and immortality its heritage,— 
“for,” said he, “all live unto Him,”—a feeling that 


‘had gradually become clearer in his heart, as he had 


seen the possibilities of goodness in publicans and 
sinners. As the baptism of the Spirit fell upon him 
more abundantly, the preaching of Jesus became 
more than ever an eager appeal for reverent love 
towards brother-men and a proclamation of the all- 
embracing love of God. He began his ministry as 
simply a Jewish Rabbi; he ended it as one who would 
be the Savior of all mankind. Surely, in this do we 
find the secret of his power. It was not the call for 
reform in Israel, but the appeal for more love towards 
man, more faith in man’s sonship to God, and more 
trust in God’s forgiving and redeeming love, that 
raised up such Apostles as Paul, and won the heart 
of the Gentile world, and poured a new life into the 
decaying civilization of the time, and gathered a vast 
fellowship of those who would love and trust their 
fellow-men as he had loved and trusted. It has been 
said that Paul was really the founder of Christianity; 
but no! it was Jesus who created the Christian 
world, and by the imperishable power of his life and 
words poured out a stream of influence which has 
been regenerating society. '|It was not “ethical pas- 
sion” merely, or doctrinal zeal, so much as this exalted 
humanitarian enthusiasm, inspired by faith in man’s 
sonship to God, that has really burned at the heart 
of the Christian movement and accounts for the 
growth and power of the Christian Church. “The 
loye of Christ constraineth us” has voiced the real 
motive of the noblest humanitarian and missionary 
work in Christian history, The story of him who 
was “the friend of publicans and sinners” has 
touched the hearts of men, and taught them pity and 
mercy, and made the slave an equal of the high-born, 
and urged the missionaries of the cross to labor and 
suffer in glorious self-sacrifice to save their fellow- 
men “for whom Christ died,” and transmitted an 
ever-deepening feeling of the immeasurable value of 
every human soul. 


Says Lecky, in his sketch of Karly Christianity :— 

The entire movement I have traced, displays an 
anxiety, not only for the life, but also for the moral 
well-being of the castaways of society, such as the 
most humane nations of antiquity had never reached. 
This minute and scrupulous care for human life and 
human virtue in the humblest forms, in the slave, 
the gladiator, the savage, or the infant, was indeed 
wholly foreign to the genius of Paganism. It was 
produced by the Christian doctrine of the inestimable 
value of each immortal soul. Itis the distinguishing 
and transcendent characteristic of every society into 
which the spirit of Christianity has passed. The 
first and most manifest duty of a Christian man was 
to look upon his fellow-men as sacred beings; and 
from this grew up the eminently Christian idea of 
the sanctity of all human life.- 


Christian Liberals have generally regarded the 
ideas of the Divine Fatherhood and the human 
brotherhood as distinctively Christian. But this is 
not strictly true. Stoicism also held these ideas, 
though without apprehending their highest meaning, 
and therefore without the reverence for human 
nature and the enthusiasm of faith and love that are 


fostered by Christianity. For the Christian truth is 
not merely that all mer are the “offspring” of God, 


as the Stoics said; but it is, rather, the belief that 
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even the most degraded soul is dear to the Infinite 
Heart, and is watched over by the Omnipresent Eye, 
and has ‘an immortal destiny before it. Whatever 
God so loves must, therefore, have inestimable value, 
and is worthy of our reverence. But, if we lose our 
faith in the Fatherly Love of God for every soul, we 
inevitably lose also this reverent feeling of the im- 
measurable value of every soul; and only out of rey- 
erent faith in man can rise the warmest love for man. 
The less we value anything, the less we love it; and, 
if we see in human nature nothing immortal and 
divine, we shall be apt to care for it but little. There 
are those indeed who, though without faith in God 
and immortality, are nobly philanthropic; but how 
much more hopeful and devoted their philanthropy 
might be, if inspired by the Christian enthusiasm! 
In most men, however, the instinctive feeling towards 
the degraded classes is simply contempt and aver- 
sion; and it is from precisely this natural feeling 
that Christianity would save us by its faith in the 
divine sonship and the immortality of all mankind. 
The highest humanitarianism, therefore, depends di- 
rae or indirectly upon belief in these two religious 
ideas. 

Rather than any form of organized religion in 
modern times, which, though bearing the Christian 
name, may be largely a medley.of inherited pagan- 
isms, with but little of the Christian leaven, it is this 
distinctive enthusiasm that has the best right to be 
called “Christianity.” It is not fair to judge a re- 
ligion by the historic forms or temporary institutions, 
through which it is slowly realizing its distinctive 
aim. It is rather by the ideal of its fownder and the 
best results of lis influence in history that the his- 
toric forms must themselves be judged; and there- 
fore the measure of the proper Christianity of men 
or institutions must be simply the degree in which 
they share this Christian spirit. 

Is the career of Christianity drawing to a close? 
Not at all. It has but just begun. The divine en- 
thusiasm of Jesus has been struggling for many cen- 
turies with the gross and cruel forms of heathenism 
that came down from the ancient world and often 
masqueraded under Christian names,—a struggle 
like that of the morning light with a murky day. 
But the spirit of Christ has been slowly~gaining 
power, winning hearts, ascending thrones, conquering 
wrongs, leavening society, shaping civilization, and 
assimilating whatever was good in the past. Long 
ago it inherited the philosophic and ethic wisdom of 
the* ancient world, making this a part of its own 
nobler fabric and asserting its right to appropriate 
for higher uses the other civilizations. On the 
foundations laid by Jewish saint and Gentile sage it 
built its own house of prayer and service, far grander 
than any dream of Rabbi or Stoic. And to-day the 
Mahometan and Buddhist will find their temples to 
be only the outer courts of this shrite of Christian 
faith, in which the final at-one-ment shall unite all 
the children of men as one family in God. 

On the Mount of Transfiguration, it is said, 
Moses and Hlias were seen communing with Jesus 
‘of his decease which he should accomplish at Jeru- 
salem.” I can imagine that, on some holy height in 
the unseen world, not Moses and Elias only, but 
Zoroaster and Confucius, Aurelius and Epictetus, 
and many another saint and sage of the Gentile 
world, and the holy Buddha also, saintliest of all, 
may be drawn together in loving communion; but 
among them stands the form of a Son of Man, 
before whom they all reverently bow. Surely, 
even Buddha would say, ‘‘Here is one who loved his 
fellow-men more than even I could love them, be- 
cause he saw in even the most degraded of them the 
children of God and the heirs of immortality; he 
must be called the First-born Son; and in his name, 
which stands on earth for the Ineffable Love of 
Heaven, shall all nations at last draw near to God 
and all men become brethren.” 

In conclusion, let us turn for a moment to the 
parable of the Prodigal Son. In those tender, re- 
proachful words of the parable, “this my son,” ‘this 
thy brother,’ we hear the voice of the Spirit still 
speaking to us as it spoke to Jesus, pleading with 
the happy, the prosperous, the blameless, to love and 
help their wretched, sinful fellow-men, because 
these also are God’s children and our brethren. 
These words are the divinest words of the gospel 
of Jesus. They breathe forth the innermost secret 
of that life which was one with God. Beyond them 
it is not conceivable that religion can ever go. They 
will forever be the inspiration of all that is fairest 
and holiest on earth. Here, if anywhere, is the as- 
surance of the world’s redemption from all the sin 
and suffering that now afflict it. And in these words 
of reverent, hopeful faith in man,—reverent, because 
he is dear to God’s heart and has within him some- 
thing divine; hopeful, because the ages to come will 
give ample opportunity for the education begun on 
earth,—we find the most distinctive truth of our 
religion. 
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For Our Best Words. 
NATURE’S JUBILEE, 


BY MRS L. A. HASKELL, 


The soft breeze of May 
In dalliance gay 
Floats over river, and valley and hill, 
While forest and shore, 
The seed and the sower 
Rejoice in its breath as it wanders at-will. 


The young tender leaves 
It kisses, and weaves 

Such music, they dance to its ceaseless 
refrain, 
They flutter and dance 
In the sun’s warm glance, 

That touches the heart of the embryo 
grain, 


Never a breath 
It whispers of death, 

But beauty, and birth, and growth and 
perfume, 
Till the tidings have flown 
From zone to far zone, 

And earth’s waiting children welcome 
their doom. 


The infant buds, nursed 
By winter, have burst 
Their cradle bonds out to the sweet May 
glow, 
And silvery threads 
In the streamlet’s beds 
Glide, rippling along in musical flow. 


Trees covered with bloom 
Give grateful perfume, 

And snowy white petals in soft showers 
fall, 
While bevies of bees 
Afloat on the breeze, 

Sip sweets from the flowers that cling to 
the wall. 


The air is astir 
With tremulous whir 
Of bird life, in plumage of rainbow dyes, 
While the listening ear 
Hears, mellow and clear, 
The waves of melody filling the skies. 


Clear, varied and strong, 
The orchestral throng 

Their pany tues pipes and instruments 
play,— 
They pleasantly chime 
In tone and in time, 

In chorus or fugue, with the jubilant 
May. 


The whole race of man 
Aceords with the plan, 
That joy shall be king of a day and time, 
And peans of praise 
Through blossoming days, 
Attest the great power of Love sublime. 
Auton, Inu. 
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For Our Best Words. 


English Hymn Writers of the Lib- 
eral Faith. 


BY CHARLOTTE ELIOT. 


TY. Witxtam Enrtexp, philoso- 
pher and divine, was a friend of the 
Aiken family. He was pastor of 
a Unitarian church, and published 
two volumes of sermons and a 
collection of family prayers and 
hymns, as well as other philan- 
thropical and religious works 
which evince considerable power 
of thought and are distinguished 
by elegance of diction. His ser- 
mons on the principal characters of 
the Old and New Testament show 
great critical insight. He is the 
author of the familiar hymn 
“Wherefore should man, frail 
child of clay—” 

IV. From Win11am J. Fox, an 
English statesman and man of 
letters and a Unitarian minister 
of great eloquence, we have the 
beautiful hymn, Stabat Mater, 
“Jews were wrought to cruel mad- 
ness.” 

VY. Before the dark cloud of 
philosophical atheism had settled 
over Harriet MArTrineav’s mind, 
she published a volume of prayers 
and hymns, one of her earliest 
works. A woman of clear and 
strong mind on intellectual sub- 
jects, she wrote a series of tales 
illustrating the principles of Polit- 
ical Economy and the Poor Laws, 
which at once established her 
fame. Of no great original power, 
according to her own verdict, her 
mental vision was unusually clear, 
and she could popularize even 
such works as “‘Conte’s Philosophic 
Positive,’ by expressing 


the! 


thoughts more plainly and forcibly. 
Her hymn, “Thy Kingdom Come,” 
breathes a spirit of devotion which 
itis to be regretted should ever 
have departed from her. 

VI. A Service Book, compiled 
by Dr. Clarke, and published in 
1844, contained “ Nearer my God 
to Thee,” and other popular hymns 
written by Saran FLowER ADAMS. 
Mrs. Adams was a worshipper at 
the Unitarian Chapel of Rey. W. 
J. Fox, and contributed these 
hymns to a collection made for 
the use of her own minister’s 
congregation. <A copy of this Ser- 
vice Book was given to Dr. Clarke, 
who recognized the beauty of Mrs. 
Adam’s hymns, and transferred 
them to his own collection. Sev- 
eral of her hymns, including a 
paraphrase of Fénélon, “Living or 
dying, Lord, I would be thine,” 
are found in Martineau’s collection. 
One of the most beautiful and 
least familiar is, “The Angel by 
the Tomb.” Mrs, Adam’s parents 
were dissenters and ardent advo- 
cates of civil and religious liberty. 
Her mother was a woman of great 
beauty of character—a consistent 
Christian. In this her daughter 
resembled her, so that it was said 
that to be with her was a “‘foretaste 
of heaven.” She possessed the 
rare combination of a joyous tem- 
perament, and a brilliant wit, with 
great depth of earnest, religious 
feeling, and faith in God and im- 


mortality. 
To be continued. 


JOSEPH COOK’S FAVORITES. 

On Joseph Cook’s recent visit to St. 
Louis, a reporter of the Missouri Repub- 
lican interviewed him, In this interview 
Mr. Cook called attention to his twelve 
favorite men as follows: 


“There is my picture gallery,’ indicat- 
ing a dozen photographs; ‘they’re my 
twelve men, goodandtrue. I carry them 
with me constantly and spread them out 
in every hotel in which I stop. ‘he list 
—Gladstone, Prof. Park of Andover, 


in the Colonies” will be the article that 
many will read first, and it is full of 
interest which the illustrations help. 
We also have chapter yu. of his “The 
Graysons, A Story of Illinois.’ An 
excellent thing in this May number is an 
address on Milton by Matthew Arnold, 
delivered in St. Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster, on the 12th of Feb., 1888, 
at the unveiling of a Memorial Window, 
presented by Mr. George W. Childs, of 
Philadelphia. James Whitcomb Riley 
has a little poem, “The Absence of Little 
Wesley,” which is very tender and true to 
human feeling. There are quite a num- 
ber of interesting articles by well-known 
authors which we haye not named, but 
have spent many a pleasant hour in 
reading, 
CO OO 


Carlyle (poor fellow, he was a noble 
character, but, unfortunately he was 
‘possessed of that diabolical arrangement 
called a stomach’), Dr. McCosh, Agassiz, 
Bryant, Lowell, Emerson, Everett, 
Wendell Phillips, my father, William 
Henry Cook, and Otto von Bismarck.” 


It is alittle remarkable that four if 
not more of the above men, namely: 
Agassiz, Bryant, Lowell and Emerson— 
should be Unitarians, although Mr. Cook 
himself is stoutly Trinitarian. He eyvi- 
dently thinks more of good men than of 
“Orthodox” theology, even if he is of the 
opinion of Coleridge that while a Uni- 
tarian may be a Christian, Unitarianism 
is not Christianity. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Our Little Ones for May is full of sum- 
mer pictures of birds and flowers, with 
stories, sketches, and little poems to 
correspond, The large type and clear 
illustrations make this always a good 
periodical for the children. 


The Phrenological Journal for May 
gives portraits of W. W. Corcoran and 
Joseph Jefferson. In the health depart- 
ment there are good extracts from the 
best writers on such subjects as “How 
some Girls live,” “Injuries to the “Knee- 
joint,” “Baked Beans,” ete. The editor, 
in a thoughtful editorial, asks, ‘‘Is the 
Home disappearing?” He draws his fears 
from the increasing number of hotels 
and boarding-houses throughout the 
country. 


Lend A Hand for May is a capital 
spring number, having several articles 
suggestive of the season, as, for instance, 
“Eden Revisited,” “Thoughts for the 
Country,” and “Farming for Women,” 
The editor gives an account of the 
“Sloyd” schools in Sweden, and highly 
commends certain studies in woodwork 
by Mr. Eddy of the North Bennet Street 
School, Boston. Considerable space is 
deyoted to Indian work; and there is an 
interesting article by Rey. John Wil- 
liams, called “The Three C’s.”’ 


A new volume, xxxvt., of the Century 
begins with the May number which 
seems unusually full of interesting and 
readable matter. Mr. George Kennan 
tells how he come to go to Siberia on the 
Century expedition. In the Abraham 
Lincoln Life, the subject of the Border 
States is dealt with and the chapters 
are of great importance. Edward Hggle- 
ston’s article “The Church of England 
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patient, “I want you to be thorough, 
and strike at the root of the disease.” 
ST coe 
brought his 
smash on a decanter standing on 
the side-board. It was his last 
professional visit at that house. 


“Doctor,” said a wealthy Boston 
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In essentials, Unity; im non-essentials, Liberty; in all things, Charity.— Rupert MEupen. 


Vou. EX. SHELBYVILLE, ILLINOIS, JUNH, 1, 1888. Nowe 
- PARAGRAPHS. An old Scotch lady wastoldthat|in Providence. The Channing 
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9 apanese student has recently |} lieved it. Said one: “Go into| tude to God, the devotion to re- 
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Something Worth Learning. 


We are slowly learning that no 
abundance of good fruits will 
make one tree, while one tree will 
bear the supplies of a generation. 
We have not fully comprehended 
as yet the differences in church 
building between the horticultur- 
ist and the fruit peddler.—Rev. 
George Batchelor in the Christian 
Register, May 17, 1888. ~ 


For Our Best Words. 
MY MOTHER’S HEART, 


My weary brother had laid down to sleep 
The dreamless sleep that makes our 
mothers weep, 
And wept we then for him! 
How Bale and yet how peaceful was his 
ace 
On which our eyes no shade of pain 
could trace, : 
And yet our eyes grew dim! 


My brother was a child of loveliness 
Whom Godin nature had seen fit to bless; 
I was unfortunate, 
Deformed and anything but fair to see; 
And so I said, ‘‘ If God had taken me, 
It were a kindlier fate.” 


This set my mother’s care-worn faco 


aglow; 
Her heart of love I did not wholly know, 
But saw its sweeter part 
As‘from her quiy’ring cheek she wiped 


the tear 
And told me, “Thy misfortune drew 


thee, dear, 
. The nearest to my beart!” 
‘ Les Farrouinp. 


i\his pastorate over 


arrived from Japan and entered 
upon a course at the Unitarian 
Theological Seminary at Mead- 
ville, Pa. 


An old Texan recently remarked 
that he had eight unanswerable 
arguments for prohibition. “What 
are they?’ asked a friend. “My 
eight sons,’ responded the man. 
—The Review. 


STRANGER: “Have you any an- 
archists in this town?’ Resident: 
“Not one. This is a Prohibition 
town.” ‘What has thatto do with 
the matter?’ “Everything. “You 
never find anarchists where there 
is no beer.” 


It was a graceful act for the 
Hebrews of Washington to offer 
their synagogue for the use of the 
committees of Baptist Convention. 
This is religious comity indeed, 
and it encourages the hope that 
the time will come when there 


44|Shall be neither Jew nor Gentile, 


but Christ shall be all andin all. 


The Ingnirer notes that at the 
English National Unitarian Con- 
ference the difference of sect was 
entirely ignored in the warmth of 
private hospitality: One of our 
friends lodged with the vicar, an- 
other with a Quaker, a third with 
a zealous Congregationalist, and 
a fourth with a Baptist. And 
these all intend to doit again when 
they can.” 


Robert Collyer, of New York, 
preached a remarkable sermon 
lately suggested by the session of 
the Methodist General Conference 
and its action in regard to exclud- 
ing the woman delegates. He 
said: ‘‘The church will admit the 
women sooner or later to the Gen- 
eral Conference, not for her peace 
only, but for her | health and 
strength.” 


Rey. Dr. A.A. Miner, of Boston, 
has recently celebrated the close 
of the fortieth consecutive year of 
the Second 
Universalist Church in that city. 
He stated, that “there was not a 
note shaven, a drunkard, or a 
dealer in that which makes men 
drunk, in his congregation, and 
when he saw throngs of them 
worshiping in other churches he 
felt proud.” Well he may. 


“One good thing about Moham- 
medanism—and who can deny that 
it presents some good features 
among heaps of rubbish!—is its 
fierce hostility togambling. Dice, 
cards, betting &e., are righteously 
proscribed, and considered so 
wicked that a gambler’s testimony 
is invalid inacourt of law. Ihave 
never known a Mussulman to be 
addicted to gambling; but, alas! 
how many a Christian I have 
known corrupted by this degrad- 
ing vice!’ So says the Indian 
Witness. 


the gallery and see.” She did so, 
and saw the written sermon. Af- 
ter the preacher had concluded his 
reading onthe last page, he said, 
“But I will not enlarge.” The old 
woman called out from her lofty 
position: “Ye canna, ye canna, 
for your paper’s give oot.” 


Mr. Gladstone’s habits are as 
Spartan as those of the late Hm- 
peror William. When he is in 
town he usually sleeps on a small 
iron bedstead, and in the house 
which he occupied at Carlton 
House Terrace, the room contained 
neither carpet nor curtains, My. 
Gladstone, however, shares with 
the late Emperor the excellent ap- 
petite both for food and drink 
which characterized the old 
monarch. He eats heartily, has 
an almost perfect digestion, and 
can relish any kind of food, with 
the important exceptions of oysters 
and sweetbreads. - 


English Presbyterian Unitarians. 


The English National Confer- 
ence has just held an important 
session. Its principal feature con- 
sisted of an address by Dr. James 
Martineau, one of the great think- 
ers of the world, now in the eighty 
fourth year of his age with his 
mental and religious strength 
seemingly unabated. Dr. Martin- 
eau’s address was two hours in 
length and one of remarkable 
power. He advocated the blend- 
ing of Unitarians, Liberal Chris- 
tians, Free Christians, Presbyter- 
ians and General Baptists into 
one organization, to be called the 
English Presbyterian church. 

Think of it! What a difference 
locality makes in a name! In 
America about the last church or- 
ganization that would consent to 
unite with Unitarians would be 
Presbyterians, whereas in Hng- 
land many Presbyterians -are no 
more nor less than Unitarians. 


7 E22 AS 
Interchange of Courtesies Between 
Methodists and Unitarians. 

The New England Southern 
Conference ot the Methodist Hpis- 
capal Church has been recently 
held at Providence, Rhode Island. 
In the course of the second day’s 
proceedings (Thursday, April 5), 
among the visiting clergymen of 
other conferences introduced to 
the conference, the Rev. Thomas 
Slicer, paster of the First Congre- 
gational Church of Providence, 
was introduced as a delegate 
representing the Channing Con- 
ference. Mr. Slicer mounted the 
platform and said that he had been 
instructed by the Channing Con- 
ference to offer the following 
minute: 

“The Channing Conference of 
Unitarian Churches, at its Session 
in Providence, R. L., held April 3d 
and 4th, sends fraternal Christian 
greetings to the N. EH. Southern 
Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church now in session 


ligion which characterizes the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; we 
desire to express our conviction of 
the great debt which the nation 
owes to this devotion; and we are 
glad to share in that Christian 
labor, in which the ministry of the 
M. E. Church stands pre-eminent 
in earnestness, self-denial, and 
efficiency. The Channing Confer- 
ence, recognizing the large field 
of spiritual experience common to 
Methodists and Unitarians, de- 
voutly prays that the deliberation 
of both bodies in this community 
may result in quickening and 
deepening the religious life in our 
churches, and in advancing the 
Kingdom of Heaven among us.” 
The minute was unanimously 
adopted. 


NOTABLE EVENTS. 


The recent overflow on the Mississippi 
is said to have caused a loss of $4,000,600. 


Volney B. Cushing was nominated for 
governor by the Maine prohibition state 
convention May 16: 

May 18 the Michigan supreme court 
rendered a decision deciaring the local 
option law passed by the last legislature 
unconstitutional. This result gives the 
counties which had adopted local option 
over to licensed saloons, About forty 
counties had voted out the saloons. 


Rockford, this state, a city of abont 
20,000 inhabitants will have no license 
this year. Last year twenty-five saloons 
paid $1000 each for license. At a meet- 
ing of the council seven stood for license 
and seven against and the mayor cast the 
deciding yote against license. 


The Equal Rights party, in national 
convention at Des Moines, Iowa, May 15, 
nominated Belva A. Lockwood of Wash- 
ington for president and Alfred H. Love 
of Philadelphia for vice-president. 
About 400 persons voted, arrangements 
haying been made to send ballots by 
mail. 

The United Labor party national con- 
vention at Cincinnati, May 17, nominated 
Robert H. Cowdry of Chicago, for presi- 
dent, and W. H. T, Wakefield of Council 
Grove, Kansas for vice-president. The 
Union-Labor party national convention 
in session at the same time and place 
nominated A. J. Streeter of New Wind- 
sor, Ill., for president and C. #, Cunning- 
ham of Arkansas for vice president. 

There were five Prohibition State Con- 
ventions in session on Wednesday the 16th 
to wit; Illinois, Maine, Michigan, North 
Carolina, and Tennessee; they were all very 
fully attended, wonderful euthusiastic and 
all nominated State tickets and send full 
delegations to the National Convention at 
Indianapolis May 30th, Fraternal greetings 
were exchanged alkaround by telegram. 


The democratic state convention met 
at Springfield May 23, and nominated 
the following ticket: For Governor, Gen. 
John M. Palmer; Lieut. Goy. A. J. Bell, 
of Peoria; Secretary of State, N. Douglas 
Ricks, of Christian county; Auditor, 
Andrew Welch, of Yorkville; Treasurer, 
Chas. H. Wacker, of Chicago; Attorney- 
General, Jacob R. Creighton, of Wayne 
county. 
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For the Children 


THE LITTLE GIRL TO LOVE. 


Frisky as a lambkin, 
Busy as a bee, 

That’s the kind of little girl 
That people like to see. 


Modest as a violet, 
As a rosebud sweet, 
That’s the kind of little girl 
That people like to meet. 


Bright as a diamond, 
Pure as any pearl, 
Every one rejoices 
In such a little girl. 


Happy as a robin, 
Gentle as the doves, 
That’s the kind of little girl 
That everybody loves. 
—Selected. 


ARE THE CHILDREN SAFE. 


Last night as I sat at the window 
Looking out on the moonlit street, 

My neighbor’s once beautiful boy 
Went by with unsteady teet; 

And I remembered how I had enyied 
His mother, that sorrowful time, 

When God sent his whitewinged angel, 
And, leaving her boy, took mine, 


But now she sits in her lonely home, 
In tears, broken-hearted and old; 

While the stainless feet of my darling 
Are walking the streets of gold. 

Thank God for taking my child so soon 
est he might have gone astray! 

For none are safe while doors of sin 
Stand open as they do to-day. 


I pity the children of years to coms, 
And mothers who little know 

What lies for them in the future, 
Of tears and bitterest woe; 

For as long as men are licensed to sell 
The horrid, accursed thing, 

If we cry not loud against it, 
The curse on ourselves we shall bring. 


You may be the next one to suffer, 
Though little you think of it now; 

The stamp of sin may be printed next 
On your boys pure white brow, 

Draw him ever so carefully, lovingly, 
Tenderly, close to your heart; 

Remember the day is soon coming 
When mother and son must part; 

When he must go out in the busy world 
Alone, a man among men, 

Shall we fling wide the door of temptation 
Yo lure our boys in, then? 


We all have a voice in the matter, 
And you and [ll have to stand 
In the last great day of judgment 
At the bar at God’s right hand, 


_To give an account whether for or against 


This evil we raised our voice; 
How for God or sin, for gold or souls, 
We made everlasting choice. 
—Selected. 


The Best Investment. 
THE DEBT HE GLADLY PAID. 


BY A FATHER WHOSE HEART WAS BETTER 
THAN HIS HABITS AND POLITICS, 


“T have just paid a debt,” said 
Dr. Fellowman, the other day, his 
ruddy countenance all aglow with 
happiness, and_ self-satisfaction. 
“TI never before paid a debt so 
cheerfully, nor did I ever pay one 
that gave me so much pleasure.” 


Dr. Fellowman is one of the 
oldest citizens of Kansas City and 
has a numberof manly sons who 
hold positions of trust. 


“You know,” said the doctor, 
“that I am not as strict as I might 
be in regard to the ordinary vices 
of life, such as we meet at every 
turn in a great city. You saw me 
coming out of a saloon just now: 
but L want to show you that I 
don’t want my boys to follow in 
their father’s footsteps.” 

“Some twelve years ago a crank 
from Boston, or somewhere else, 
came along here and stirred up 
the town from the center to cir- 
cumference on the liquor question 
One Saturday afternoon he got up 
a procession of boys and girls— 
nearly every school girl and boy 
in the city, and he marched them 
to the opera house and gave them 


is called Sunday; and that he must 
not be allowed to sting anybody 
who is not of age; moreover, that 
he shall not be let out from his 
cage at all until a council of citi- 
zens shall so decide. And finally,” 
said this wise and thoughtful man, 
“T suggest that an oath be admin- 
istered to our neighbor, the keeper 
of the snake, that he will faithfully 
fulfill all these provisions.” 

Now, it came to pass that the 
neighbors were so moved with 
these words that with one voice 
they cried out, ‘Let it be done, 
even as thou hast said!” And 
they were about to adjourn. 

When, behold, there came an 
old man into the council, and 
hearing what had been done, he 
exclaimed, ‘“The snake! Give him 
to me, and I will crush his head!” 

At this there was a great commo- 
tion. Some cried one thing and 
some another; but all were agreed 
that such proceedings would be 
contrary to their rights and liber- 
ties; for they loved the snake. 
And, lo, he liveth to this day! He 
that is wise, let him interpret the 
parable.—The Sower. 


a good talk. When the little 
fellows came away every last one 
of them had on a blue ribbon. 

“Now let me tell you,” continued 
he, “that Lalways had something 
to drink in the house and in winter 
IT kept cider, and all hands had 
free ,access to it as a rule. I 
noticed that my boy Tad declined 
to take it when it was passed 
around of an evening, and after 
several months, during which time 
I kept my eye on him, I asked him 
one morning: 

“Tad how is it you never drink 
cider or beer when it is offered 
you?” 

“Because I signed the pledge,” 
said the little fellow. 

“Signed the pledge,’ said I, 
with assumed astonishment. 
“What good will it do for a little 
boy like you to sign the pledge? 
Don’t you know that youll break 
it as quick as a wink when you 
get to running around town with 
the boys?” 

“Well, you’ll see,” he said. 

“Took here, my boy,” said I, 
“You know that your father is not 
a tectotaler; but he knows all about 
the temptations of the saloons, and 
the terrible things that come to 
them who can’t or don’t resist 
them. Now I want to tell you 
this: If you will stick to your 
pledge until you are twenty-one I 
will give you five hundred dollars.” 

‘“‘Now let me tell you the out- 
come of it, I didn’t have the 
remotest idea that Tad would be 
able to claim the money, but I 
met him on the street just now 
and he said he’d been down to 
register. 

“Well what ticket are you going 
to vote for your first one?’ said 


0 


Only One Fault. 


I was riding through a country 
town in Vermont, when I noticed 
a concourse of people in a church- 
yard, encircling an open grave. 

It was a warm day and I had 
ridden ten miles; so I drew the 
rein under some trees to allow the 
horse to rest. 

Presently a villager came towards 
me and I said, “There is a funeral 
to-day in your town?” 

“Yes—Stephen. He was one of 
the largest-hearted men I ever 
knew. He had great abilities. 
order ticket,” he answered. We sent him to the legislature 

“Now you know I’m a pretty three times. They thought of 
good Democrat, and can’t run off | nominating him for Governor. 
after side issues, but it made me| But,” he added sadly “Stephen 
glad to know that Tad had a mind| had one fault. 
of his own and I said to him: I made no answer, I was tired, 

“Let me see; yesterday was|and watched the people slowly 
your birth day, I believe.” disperse, leaving the sexton to 

“IT was twenty-one yesterday.” | his solitary work. 

“Do I owe you five hundred “A very generous man Stephen 
dollars, my boy?” and I looked|was. Always visited the sick, 
him squarely in the eye. The old people all liked him. 

“Yes, sir,’ he replied, “you do.”|Hven the children used to follow 

Sea, my oe I went into! him on the streets.” 
this store, here, and made him al « . ” . 
check for five hnndred dollars, Berea vite os indeed manasa 
and I am satisfied that it was the Vero h aon fault.” 
best investment I ever made in “Whe £ u th 42” Tack ‘L : 
my life.” —Kansas Oity Herald. “O ey One ee 

nly intemperance. 


“Did it harm him?” 

“Yes, somewhat. He didn’t 
seem to have any power ‘to resist 
it at last. He got behindhand and 
had to mortgage his farm, and 
finally had to sell it. His wife 
died on account of the reverse— 
kind of crushed, disappointed. 
Then his children turned out 
badly. His intemperance seemed 
to mortify them, and take away 
their spirit. He had to leave poli- 
tics; *twouldn’t do, you see. Then 
we had to set him aside from the 
Church; and at last his habits 
brought on paralysis, and we had 
to take him to the poor-house. 
He died there—only forty-five. 
Poor man, he had only one fault.” 


“Only one fault!” The ship had 
only one leak, but it sank. 
“Only one fault!” The temple 


had but one decaying pillar, but it 
fell. 


“Only one fault!” Home gone, 
wife lost, family ruined, honor 
forfeited, social and religious priy- 
ileges abandoned; broken health, 
poverty, paralysis and the poor- 
house. 

One fault, only one,—Youth’s 
Companion. 


“Tm going to vote the law and 


A Parable Concerning a Snake. 


A farmer once found a rattle- 
snake in his field. Having caught 
it and gagged it and put it in a 
bag, he carried it home, and called 
his neighbors together, saying, 
“Behold, I have captured a snake, 
and it is big and strong; now, 
therefore, what shall I do with it?” 
Then one man rose up and said, 
“This is_a very harmless-looking 
reptile. I think he might be al- 
lowed to go wherever he pleases.” 
Another said, “My friend, do you 
not know that this harmless-look- 
ing serpent has a sting? Now, 
therefore, I move that all people 
and especially the young people, 
be warned faithfully to keep out 
of the way of the serpent, lest they 
be bitten.” This council.seemed 
to impress the assembly very fay- 
orably. 

Then the third speaker began 
on this wise: “Since the bite of 
this reptile is so dangerous, I 
would submit that it might be well 
to make certain rules and regula- 
tions; as, for instance, that he is 
not to go abroad on the day that 
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THE CHILD CAPTIVE OF WYOM- 
ING 


[Copyrighted 1888, by Funk & Wagnalls. | 


At 8 o’clock on a cool September 
morning in 1848 I left Easton, Pa., 
on a stage-coach for the Wyoming 
Valley, sixty miles distant. Al- 
though there were only three pas- 
sengers in the coach—two women 
and a baby—I took a seat with the 
driver, for there were promises of 
a pleasant day-dawn and magnifi- 
cent scenery. But when we had 
ascended to Nazareth, chilling 
vapors that came up from the river 
and valleys caused me to seek com- 
fort within the coach. We passed 
through the Wind Gap and break- 
fasted at the Roscommon Trayern. 
Then [resumed my seat with the 
driver. At noon we reached the 
gently undulating summit of the 
Pocono Mountains, and dined at 
John Smith’s, two thousand feet 
above tide-level. 

For about twenty miles we rode 
over that dreary waste where, here 
and there, a lofty pine, a tamarack, 
or a less ambitious cedar rose from 
a green sea of shrub-oaks. Here. 
the gray eagle wheeled undis- 
turbed, the bear made his lair, and 
wild deer roamed in abundance. 
The wind blew cold from the 
northwest, and I was happy when 
we reached the brow of the 
Wilkes-Barre Mountain, a little 
before sunset, and began to descend 
into the warmer atmosphere of the 
charming Wyoming Valley that 
spread out in enchanting beauty 
far below us. I can neyer forget 
the right royal supper at the Pho- 
nix Hotel, by the side of the beau- 
tiful Susquehanna, that appeased — 
a voracious appetite after a sixty 
mile ride in healthful mountain 
air—venison steak and cranberry 
sauce, warm biscuits and honey! 


arly the next morning I started 
on a prilgrimage to places and per- 
sons. identified with the stirring 
scenes enacted in the Wyoming 
Valley in the summer of 1778. I 
first visited Mr. Charler Miner, the 
early historian of the valley, who, 
with his blind daughter, blessed 
with a remarkable memory, heard 
the fearful and_pathetic story from 
the lips of more than forty intelli- 
gent survivorsof the work of deso- 
lation. Ithen called on the vener- 
able Mrs. Myers, near Kingston, 
a living witness of the woes of 
Wyoming, who was then eighty- 
seven years of age, totally blind, but 
exceedingly cheerful and kindly 
communicative. She was the last 
survivor of the inmates of Forty 
Fort, when it was besieged and 
captured by the Tory leader Col. 
Butler and his Indian allies. She 
possessed the little round table on 
which the treaty. at the time of the 
surrender, was signed. I found 
the venerable woman seated in an 
easy-chair, peeling apples. She 
received me with great dignity and 
kind courtesy, and entertained me 
for an hour with reminiscences of 
her girlhood experience amid the 
exciting scenes of the Vale of 
Wyoming. 

Mrs. Myers nee Bennett was 
sixteen years old at the time of the 
memorable invasion of the valley, 
and was in Forty Fort when it was 
surrendered. She remembered 
every minute occurence there with 
perfect clearness. She remained 
two weeks in the valley after the 
surrender. The Indians kept her 
face painted black and a white — 
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fillet around her head as a protec- 
tion against the tomiahawks of 
strange savages, and she was 
treated very kindly by them. 
After the barbarians, white and 
red, had left the valley, she re- 
turned with her family and had en- 
joyed for seventy years the sweets 
of peace and domestic happiness. 

“1 am likea withered stalk whose 
flower hath fallen,” said the vener- 
able lady; “but,” she added, with 
a pleasant smile, “the fragrance 
still lingers. Have you seen 
Joseph Slocum?” she inquired. 

“T have not even heard of him,” 
I replied. 

“You ought not to leave the val- 
ley without seeing him,” she said, 
“for he can give you a more inter- 
esting story about the events I 
have been relating to you than any 
other living person—the story of 
the captivity of his little sister, 
and the discovery of her sixty 
years afterward. He lives not far 
from the hotel.” 

I passed. several hours of that 
day with Lord Buttler, a grandson 
of the leader of the band of patriots 
who gallantly opposed the Tory 
and Indian invaders of the valley. 
He kindly accompanied me to the 
most interesting localities in the 
neighborhood—Forty Fort, the 
Monument, the chief battle-ground, 
Mocacy Island, Wintermooi’s 
Fort,* ete., and i spent the evening 
pleasantly and profitably with the 
venerable Joseph Slocum, whose 
family was among the sufferers 
in the Wyoming Valley. He gave 
mea minute acoount of the cap- 
ture of his little sister Frances by 
the barbarians, and the final dis- 
covery of her. 

Mr. Slocum’s father was a 
Friend or Quaker, and was dis- 
tinguished for his kindness to the 
Indians. He remained unharmed 
at the time of the invasion and his 
dwelling was untouched by incen- 
diary fire. But his son Giles was 
in the battle. This, doubtless, ex- 
cited the ire of the Indians, and 
they resolved on vengeance. Late 
in autumn they were seen prowl- 
ing about the house, which was not 
far from Wilkes-Barre Fort. A 
neighbor had been made a pris- 
oner, and his wife and two sons 
found a welcome home in the Slo- 
cum family. One morning the 
two boys were grinding a knife 
near the house, when a rifle-shot 
and a shriek brought Mrs. Slocum 
to the door. An Indian was scalp- 
ing the eldest boy, a lad of four- 
teen. The barbarian rushed into 
the house and seized a little son of 
Mrs. Slocum. The frightened 
mother exclaimed, 

“See! he can do you no good; he 
is lame!” 

The Indian released the boy, 
and taking her daughter Frances 
gently in his arms, seized the 
younger of the two boys outside 
and hastened to the mountains. 
Mrs. Slocum’s little daughter, nine 


-years old, caught up Joseph (my 


*“Wintermoot Fort” was the barri- 
caded home of Wintermoot, a Tory, in 
the upper part of the Wyoming Valley. 

hen I was in Hamilton, in Canada, in 
1860, I saw Mrs. Hannah Aikman,mother 
of Mr. Michael Aikman, a smail delicate 
woman, but of clear mind, and then 
ninety-one years of age, Her family 
were among the Tory refugees who set- 
tled in the Canadian peninsula, They 
were in Wintermoot’s Fort at the time of 
the invasion. She gave me a graphic 
account of their flight from the Wyoming 
Valley, after the battle there, and their 
sufferings in their forest journey to Niag- 
ara. J told her of my visit to the Wyo- 
ming Valley, and when I described Win- 
termoot’s home as she remembered it, 
and spoke of the Bennetts, the Dennisons, 
the Hallenbacks, the Slocums and the 
Donovans, when she knew, her eyes 
brightened, and she said it seemed as if 
some of her old neighbors had come to 
eeher. Her maiden name was Showers. 
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informant), who was two and ajproceeded to Logansport, where 
half years old, and fled in safety|they saw Mr. Ewing and ascer- 
to the fort; when an alarm wasjtained that the woman he had 
given, but the barbarians were be-| written about lived twelve miles 


yond successful pursuit. 
also carried off a black girl, seven- 
teen years of age. 

About six weeks after this event 
Mr. Slocum and his father-in-law 
were shot and sealped by prowling 
Indians while foddering cattle 
near the house. The savages es- 
caped with their horrid trophies. 
Mrs. Slocum, bereft of father, hus- 
band and child, and stripped of all 
possessions except the house that 
sheltered her, could not leave the 
valley, for nine helpless children 
were yet in her household. She 
trusted in the God of Elijah, and 
if she was not fed by the ravens 
she was spared from the vultures. 
She mourned not for the dead, for 
they were at rest; but little 
Frances, her lost darling, where 
was she? - The lamp of hope was 
kept burning, but years rolled by 
and no tidings of the little one 
came. When peace returned and 
friendly intercourse with Canada 
was established, two of the little 
captive’s brothers started in quest 
of her. They traversed the wilder- 
ness to Fort Niagara, on the bor- 
der, offering rewards for her dis- 
covery, butin vain. They returned, 
convinced that the child was dead. 
But the mother’s heart was still 
the shrine of hope, and she felt 
assured that Frances was not in 
the grave. Her embodied spirit 
seemed to hold communion with! 
that of her child, and she often 
said, 

“J know Frances is living. 
Something tells me that she is 
alive and well.” 

At length the mother’s heart was 
cheered. A woman (many years 
had now passed, and Frances, if 
living,must be a full grown women) 
was found among the Indians who 
answered the description of the 


lost one. She only remembered 
being carried away from the 
Susquehanna. Mrs. Slocum took 


her home and cherished her with 
a mother’s tenderness. Yet the 
mysterious link of sympathy that 
binds the maternal nature to its 
offspring was unfelt, and the be- 
reaved mother was bereaved still. 

“Tt may be Frances, yet it does 
not seem so. Yet the comer shall 
be welcomed,” said Mrs. Slocum. 
The foundling felt no filial yearn- 
ings, and both being convinced 
that no consanguinity existed the 
orphan returned to her Indian 
friends. From time to time the 
hope of the mother would be re-| 
freshed, and journeys were made) 
to distant Indian settlements in 
search of the lost sister, but in 
vain. The mother was finally laid 
in the grave, and little Frances 
was almost forgotten. 

The brothers of the child-cap- 
tive had become aged men, and 
their grandchildren were playing 
upon the very spot from whence 
Frances was taken. In the sum- 
mer of 1837, fifty-nine years after 
her capture, intelligence of Frances 
was received. Colonel Ewing, an 
Indian agent and trader, in a let- 
ter written at Logansport, Indiana, 
to the editor of the Lancaster Jn- 
lelligencer, gave such information 
that all doubts about her identity 
were removed. She had told Mr. 
Hwing that her name was Slocum; 


They |from the village. 


that her father was a Quaker, and 
that she was taken from near the 
Susquehanna River when she was 
yery young. The letter came to 
the knowledge of Joseph Slocum, 
when he and his sister who carried 
him to the fort journeyed to Ohio, 
where they were joimed by their 
younger brother, Isaac. They 


She was imme- 
diately sent for, and toward even- 
ing the next day she came into the 
town, riding a_ spirited young 
horse, accompanied by her two 
daughters dressed in full Indian 
costume, and the husband of one 
of them. An interpreter was pro- 
cured (for she could not speak a 
word of English), and she listened 
seriously to what her brothers had 


to say. She answered but little, 


and at sunset departed for her 
home, promising to return the next 
morning. ‘The brothers and sister 
were quite sure it was Frances, 
though in her face nothing but 
Indian lineaments were seen, her 
color alone revealing her origin. 

‘“‘True to her appointment,” said 
Mr. Slocum, “she appeared the 
next morning, accompanied as be- 
fore. [ mentioned a mark of 
recognition which my mother had 
said would be a sure test. One 
day, while playing with a hammer 
in a blacksmith shop when I was 
about two and ahalf years old, I 
gave Frances a-blow upon the mid- 
dle finger of her left hand which 
crushed the bone and deprived the 
finger of itsnail. This test I with- 
held until others should fail. 
When I mentioned it the good 
woman was greatly agitated, and 
while tears filled the furrows of 
her aged face she held out the dis- 
figured finger, but said nothing. 
There was no longer any doubt 
that we had found our lost sister, 
and a scene of deep interest en- 
sued. Her affections for her kin- 
dred which had slumbered more 
than half a century were aroused, 
and she made earnest inquiries 
alter her father, mother, brothers 
and sisters. She opened her full 
heart to us and gave us a_ history 
of her life. 

“The Indians when they took 
me from the house,’ she said, ‘went 
to a rocky cave in the mountains. 
They were Delawares. The next 
morning they departed for the 
Indian country. That first night 
was the unhappiest of my life; but 
I was kindly treated and was car- 
ried tenderly in their arms when I 
was weary. I was adopted in an 
Indian family and brought up as 
their daughter. I soon almost for- 
got my mother. For years I lived 
a roving life, and liked it. I was 
taught the use of the bow and 
arrow, and became expert asa 
hunter ard in all out-of-door exer- 
eises. When I was grown to 
womanhood both of ‘my Indian 
parents died and [ soon afterward 
married a young chief of the na- 
tion and removed to the Ohio 
country. I was treated with more 
respect than even the Indian 
women generally. I was taught 
to ride on horseback and was not 
required to cultivate the soil or 
bear burdens. I always remem- 
bered my carrying off; and so hap- 
py was Lin my domestic relatios 
that the chance of being discoy- 
ered and compelled to return 
among the white people was the 
greatest evil that I feared. For I 
had been taught that they were 
the implacable enemies of the In- 
dians, whom I loyed.. My husband 
died, and my people having joined 
the Miamis, I went with them, and 
married one of that tribe. JI have 


‘children and grandchildren, and 
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am very happy. 
“When ain had coneluded her 
narrative, she lifted her right hand 
in a solemn manner and said: 
“‘And this is as true as that 
there is a Great Spirit in the 
heavens!’ ” 


Her second husband had been 
dead many years. She was en- 
tirely ignorant of her native lan- 
guage. She had received the 
name of Ma-con-a-qua or “A 
Young Bear;’ and was a pagan 
endued with a Christian spirit. 

On the day after the second in- 
terview, the brother and _ sister, 
with the interpreter, rode out to 
the home of the found captive. 
Her dwelling was a well built log 
house in the midst of cultivation. 
A large herd of cattle and sixty 
horses were grazing in the pas- 
tures. Everything —betokened 
plenty and comfort, for she was 
wealthy when her wants and her 
means were compared. Her an- 
nuity from the Government, which 
she received as one of the Miami 
tribe, had been saved, and she had 
about one thousand dallars in 
specie. Her white friends tarried 
with her several days, and not long 
after their return home, Joseph 
and his daughter, the wife of the 
Hon. Ziba Bennett of Wyoming, 
again visited her and bade her the 
last farewell. On that occasion 
she was induced to sit for her por- 
trait to an artist named Winter, 
residing at Logansport, whom I 
met at Lafayette, Indiana, in 1860. 
Tt was a half-length life size. At 
the time of my visit it was hang- 
ing in Mr. Slocum’s parlor, and I 
was permitted to make a pencil 
copy of it. The costume was very 
simple—an under dress of scarlet 
and a mantle of black cloth, with 
a large flowing sleeve on one side. 

Frances Slocuam—Ma-cen-a-qua 
—-the Child Captive of the Wyo- 
ming Valley, died in 1844, and was 
buried with considerable pomp, 
for she was regarded as a queen 
among her tribe. When the 
Miamis were removed from In- 
diana, the “lost sister” and her In- 
dian relatives were exempted. 
The affecting story of her life was 
laid before Congress, and so elo- 
quently did John Quincy Adams 
plead her cause that he drew tears 
from the eyes of many members. 
Congress gave her a tract of land 
a mile square, to be held in per- 
petuity by her descendants, and 
there her children and grandchil- 
dren were living at the time of my 
visit in the Valley of Wyoming. 
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SHELBYVILLE, ILuL., JUNE 1, 1888 


Meadville Theological School, 


We are glad to read in a late 
issue of the Christian Register an 
able and wise editorial in regard to 
our theological school at Mead- 
ville, Pa. If any institution in 
the land deserves the confidence 
and liberal support of Chris- 
tians in general, and Unitarians in 
particular, this school does. We 
rejoice also at the large number of 
students in attendance the present 
year, and the prospect of even a 
larger number next year. ‘The 
catalogue of the present year 
shows, we are are told, a larger 
number of names than have 
graced any similar record since its 
foundation. Thirty-four names 
appear upon it, and four more 
have entered the school since its 
publication. This number, though 
never equaled, has been several 
times approached, namely: once 
soon after its foundation in 1844; 
again, about ten years later, near 
the end of Dr. Stebbins’ service; 
once more, near the close of Dr. 
Stearns’ presidency from 1854-62; 
and again, soon after the close of 
the war.” 

And this increased attendance 
‘is not owing to any lowering of 
the standard of work or proficiency 
required for graduation.” On the 
contrary we have reason to believe 
that there has been even more 
care in late years to prevent the 
entrance in the school of incom- 
petent or unfit persons. To quote 
the catalogue: 

“The School was founded with a 
view to the education of young 
men for the Christian ministry. 
At present women also are ad- 
mitted. 

“While the Institution is more 
especially under the patronage of 
the Unitarian body, its charter is 
strictly unsectarian, declaring that 
‘no doctrinal test shall ever be 
made a condition of enjoying the 
opportunities of instruction in the 
School, except a belief in the di- 
vine origin of Christianity.’ ” 

It will be seen by the last clause 
that there is one doctrinal test of 
admission into the school, namely, 
“A belief in the divine origin of 
Christianity; and no one with any 
mind or conscience fit for the 
Christian ministry will accept bene- 
ficiaries from this school who can- 
not without mental reservation or 
equivocation subscribe to this sim- 
ple and reasonable test. We have 
faith that the excellent Board of 
Trustees and Instructors have, in 
late years especially, given every 
one who applied for admission in 


‘good common sense, an excellent 


the school to understand this. It 
would be a flagrant betrayal of 
of trust to use this institution for 
any different purpose than the ed- 
ucation of persons ‘for the Chris- 
tian ministry.” 

The noble array of devoted 
Christian men as trustees is a 
guarantee that the school is being 
faithfully used for the object for 
which it was founded. Hence, we 
repeat, itis with solemn satisfac- 
tion and great encouragement we 
note the increased number of stu- 
dents both men and women in at- 
tendance. 

It adds to our joy, too, as it 
must to every graduate for twenty- 
five years past, to know that this 
year, which completes Rey. A. A. 
Livermore’s twenty-fifth year as 
president of that Seminary, should 
bea year so fruitful of good re- 
sults and bright promises for the 
future of the institution. We hereby 
extend our most hearty congratu- 
lations to all who have 
prayerful watched and generously 
nursed this school of the prophets, 
from the first; and especially do 
we congratulate the dear, good 
president whose benediction so 
many of us have received during 
the last twenty-five years. How- 


ever, words cannot .express all 


we feel of love, joy and gratitude 
for the benefit Meadville has been 
to us in helping others to the 
Christian life. We are are happy 
in the thought, hinted to us in 
confidence by one of his students 
sometime ago, that a pleasant and 
substantial surprise awaits Presi- 
deut Livermore on Friday evening, 
June 1, 1888. We have only to 
regret that we cannot be present 
on that very interesting occasion 
of which more in our next. 

For the present we want most to 
emphatically second the motion of 
the Christian Register for an early 
additional endowment fund to meet 
the actual needs and growing de- 
mands of this school upon the 
beautiful hill whose doors and 
windows are open toward the sun- 
rise of a purer Christian faith and 
whose heart begins to throb with 
increasing warmth for 

“—__the Universal Church 


Lofty as is the loye of God, 
And ample as the wants of man.”’ 


THE UNITARIAN ASSOCITAION: 
Its Western Work. 

A CLEAR AND DECIDED OPINION. 

Most of our readers are aware 
that Rev. George Batchelor has 
been travelling and preaching sey- 
eral months in the West as the 
special agent of the American 
Unitarian Association. In the 
Christian Register for May 17, 
1888, appears the seventh of a 
eeries of letters Mr. Batchelor has 
written reporting his Western ex- 
periences. Every one who knows 
Mr. Batchelor knows: him to be a 
man of rather radical than conser- 
vative views in religion; but, nev- 
ertheless a man of broad culture, 


judge of human nature, careful in 


his expressions, and wise and safe 
in his observations and conclusions 
of men andthings. Mr. Batchelor 
has had a rather large experience in 
the West, having been pastor of Un- 
ity Church, (Robert Collyer’s old 
church) Chicago, for.several years, 
besides visiting nearly every 
church in the West this side of 
the Rocky Mountains and attend- 
ing a great many local conferences 
within the last year. Of course, 
during this time the question at 
issue in the West has been brought 
constantly before this Western 
agent. Both parties have freely 
given their testimony and poured 
their grievances in the ear of 
“Bishop” Batchelor who has made 
ita point to listen kindly rather 
than speak. But now he begins to 
speak. We make room for the fol- 
lowing clear ringing sentences 
from his last letter to the Register : 

My opinion is clear and decided. 
It does not coincide with that of 
some Western workers of larger 
experience than mine; but I give 
it for what it is worth. 

What is the duty of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association in the 
West? Clearly and unmistakably, 
to spread Unitarian literature and 
to found Unitarian churches. In 
this great Western world, many 
attempts are to be made to find 
substitutes for the Christian 
Church. Whether they are to 
succeed or fail is for the present 
none of our business. We shall 
say, “God speed you!” to every 
good man and to every good work. 
But the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation should have one clear, nar- 
row, definite purpose, which for 
the present should take its money 
and its strength. Itis not to found 
societies which may grow into 
Unitarian churches or societies 
which under other names will do 
the work we are set to do. If 
itis to succeed, and to succeed 
gloriously, as I believe it will, it 
must found institutions which are 
unmistakable from the outset. So 
doing, it will have no controversy 
on its hands, but will engage in a 
rivalry of good works with all 
other religious bodies. It will at- 
tack no one, and exclude no one 
who wants to work with it, and 
will invite no one by abandoning 
its proper tasks. * * * Birds 
of a feather will flock together, 
and the nature of the flock will de- 
pend upon the first-comers. Like 
will attract like. One may sur- 
round himself with devout, sen- 
sible, influential men and women, 
or he may as easily gather those 
who are not devout or “level- 
headed.” He cannot, however, 
have both classes at the same time, 
and keep them. For ease of work- 
ing and certainty of results, a 
clear, firm, open-hearted and open- 
handed policy will tell. Any un- 
certainty of purpose and indefin- 
iteness of plan wall make an easy 
beginning in many cases to lead 
up to a sad ending. 

Now, I am told by men and 
women whom I greatly respect 
that Iam mistaken, that in many 
cases the movement would be a 
failure from the beginning if the 
work ‘‘ Christianity ” were spoken. 
One day I tested that question. 
Being so situated: that I fell in 
with a number of energetic men 
who control much money and sup- 
port no church, I drew them out 
successively on their religious 
opinions. 

One said, “Oh, I am no Chris- 
tian,” 


* Well,” I said, “suppose you 
had a minister: would you like to 
have him stand where you do?” 

“No: I should like to have a 
man who could convert us, and not 
one that it would take thirty or 
forty of us to convert. If we had 
a man in our city who could sink 
himself behind his work, he could 
lead us.” 

‘*And you would not consider it 
an obstacle that he called him- 
self a Unitarian Christian from the 
start?” 

“ Not a bit of it.” 

Tasked another. Hesaid: “I 
am a liberal Jew. But I would 
support a Unitarian church.” 

I said: “You are a liberal 
Jew. Would you consider it an 
objection if your minister were a 
liberal Christian ?” 

“No,” he. said... “ Yous aean 
better stick to your Christianity 
for at least a hundred years to 
come.” : 


These two are fair samples of 
many responses. I asked several 
ladies of intelligence and culture, 
in a Western town where there is 
no Unitarian service, what kind of 
an institution would succeed there 
best, one which should drop the 
Christian name and attempt to 
gather in everybody who is liberal 
or one which, from the start, 
should avow the principles of a 
New England Unitarian church. 
I wish I could reproduce on paper 
the longing they expressed for a 
strong, reputable, religious organ- 
ization of that kind, and their con- 
fidence that it could be established. 

Many of our mistakes have been 
the result of indecision, indefinite- 
ness, and lack of confidence in our 
principles. We are“slowly learn- 
ing that no abundance of good 
fruits will make one tree, while 
one tree will bear the supplies of 
a generation. We have not fully 
comprehended as yet the differ- 
ence in church building between 
the horticulturist and the fruit 
peddler. A church rightly found- 
ed will be the soul and centre of 
allnoble reforms. No aggregation 
of “reforms” will make a church. 
The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion must found churches with the 
hope and expectation that around 
them will be grouped all the ap- 
pliances of science, art, literature, 
charity, civil improvement and 
social regeneration. But it will 
not begin with them. 

It seems to me a strange delu- 
sion to think that the West is 
crazy for novelty. The truth 
seems to be exactly opposite. 
Whatever there was of that in the 
last generation is fast passing 
away, and they who work with 
that in mind will soon be antiquat- 
ed. The New West is wonder- 
fully well groomed, and on the 
alert for things which have repu- 
tation and a past. * * * There 
is a growing disgust for rawness, 
for experiments in religion and a 
fear of being called “cranks” and 
* eccentrics.” 

It may be needless to say that 
the editor of this paper has resid- 
ed in the West for most ot a life- 
time of fifty years, and for the 
last twenty years has been a Uni- 
tarian missionary in this region, 
and Mr. Batchelor has in the fore- 
going testimony expressed our 
convictions precisely. 


A notice of the meeting of the 
Western Conference was written 
for this issue by the editor, but it 
was mislaid in his absence and so 
does not appear in this number. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE TALK. 


“First Parish Weston, 1698—1888.” 
This is & beautifully printed pamphlet 
containing a complete report of the ser— 
vice at the dedication of the new Unit- 
arian church at Weston, Mass., Wedues- 
day, March 28, 1888, This church organ- 
ization, it will be seen by the above date, 
lacks ten years only of being two hun- 
dred years old. 


A Mysterious Farru.—The faith of 
those “liberal” souls who privately de- 
clare their sympathy with the principles 
and position of Our Brsr Worps, but 
who while expressing the hope that this 
paper may prosper, yet at the same time, 
decline to snbscribe for it on the ground 
that they must continue to take several 
other religious periodicals (which they 
take pains to mention.) 


Qurry.—If a man’s religious faith 
does not move him to spend one dollar 
a year when he can afford it for a period- 
ical that stands for and seeks to propa- 
gate his professed faith, then how much 
is such faith worth to him as a moving 
missionary power? 


‘ OBERAMMERGAU. 

“<The Passion Play of Oberammergau” 
is one of the most remarkable things of 
the world to-day. It is strange but true 
that there is no other place on earth but 
that one spot in the mountains of Bavar- 
ia where such a sacred drama can be 
enacted and no ‘other people who dare 
enact it with any hope of success but the 
natives of the yillage of Oberammergua. 

For about 250 years this solemn 

.drama has been repeated every 
ten years with wonderful impres- 
siveness to all beholders many of whom 
have travelled thousands of miles to wit- 
ness it. 

This play originated in a vow taken 
during a terrible pestilence in 1634. 
When the plague was at its height, the 
poor peasants vowed to God that if He 
would arrest the hand of the destroying 
angel, they would perform every ten 
years, in token of their deep gratitude, 
and asa means of religious instruction 
to the inhabitants of the district, the 
whole Passion of our Savior, from his 
entrance into Jerusalem to his Ascension. 
Since then the miracle play has been 
regularly repeated every ten years. 

The Rey. 8. Baring-Gould, however, 
asserts that it was Miss Howitt who, in 
1850, first drew attention to the particu- 
lar miracle play. But be that as it may, 
it is certain that until about that time 
its existence outside of Bavaria was un- 
known. Miss Howitt, in describing it, 
gives her impressions as follows: “We 
had come, expecting to feel our souls 
revolt at so material a representation 
of Christ, as any representation of him, 
we naturally imagined, must be in a 
peasants’ miracle play. Yet, strange to 
confess, neither horror, disgust nor con- 
tempt was excited in oursouls. Such 
an earnest solemnity and _ simplicity 
breathed throughout the whole of the 
performances, that to me, at least, any- 
thing like anger, or a perception of the 
ludicrous, would haye seemed more ir- 
reverent on my part than was this 
simple, childlike rendering of the. sub- 
lime Christian tragedy. 

Mrs. Haskell’s letter on another page 
concerning this famous play and place is 
worthy of a wider circulation than this 
paper can give it. Its literary merit 
alone would give it a welcome to any one 
of our popular Magazines, and yet the 
author has kindly contributed for Our 
Brst Worps. For our readers’ sakes we 
are very thankful for the favor. 

A GREAT BOOK. 


The Temperance Moyement, or the 
Conflict Between Man and Alcohol, by 
Henry William Blair. Boston: Wm. E. 
Smyth & Co. Chicago: R. G. Badoux 
& Co. Royal octavo of over 600 pages. 
Cloth, $2.75; sheep $3.75. Sold only by 
authorized agents. 

We haye examined this book with 


some care and can conscientiously pro- 


|nounce it a great book that no one who 


would be posted on the most important 
reform of this age van afford to be with- 
out. There is no book to take its 
place. It is an encyclopsdia of facts 
and figures on the subject of temperance, 
and from the standpoint not of a partizan 
or sectarian, but a statesman, in the 
broadest sense. Mr. Blair has treated all 
parties and all phases of the movement 
with remarkable fairness; although, as a 
party Prohibitionist, we confess that it 
is a defect in the book, to us, that some 
worthy and conspicuous champions of 
the Prohibition party movement do not 
receiye more notice; yet it is what the 
book lacks, rather than what it says, that 
renders it less satisfactory in this re- 
spect. Besides, it does contain the por- 
traits of many leading Prohibitionists 
like Neal Dow, the late John B. Finch 
and others, along with the portraits of 
the Democratic Senator Colquitt, of 
Georgia, and many other men and 
women representing the various parties 
and sects. The book is highly commend- 
ed by leading partizan papers—Demo- 
crat, Republican and Prohibition—and 
by many notable men and women. It is 
a valuable and powerful book, and is 
destined, we feel sure, to be widely wel- 
comed by all good men and women. 
Se ee 
Books Received. 


“™he Consolations of Science; or, 
Contributions of Science to the Hope of 
Immortality and Kindred Themes.” By 
Jacob Straub, A.M. With an introduc- 
tion by Hiram W. Thomas, D.D. Fourth 
Edition. Chicago: S8. W. Straub & Co. 

“ Ways of Cruelty, with Practical Sug- 
gestions L[llustrated.” By Thomas E. 
Hill. Presented by the American Hu- 
mane Association. 

“The Lake as a Microcosm,” a paper 
read before the Peoria Scientific Asso- 
ciation, February 25, 1887, by S. A. 
Forbes, Ph. D. 


Sermons Received, 

“Two Views of the Divinity of Jesus,” 
“What do Unitarians Believe About 
God?’ Sermons preached in the Unit- 
arian Church, Jarvis Street, Toronto, by 
the pastor, Rev. Alexander T. Bowser. 


“Are Unitarians Christians?” <A ser- 
mon by Rey, G. W..Gallagher, pastor of 
the Unitarian Church, Keene, N. H. 


a a oe 
AMONG THE CHURCHES, 


Rev. Wm. EH. Abbott, died in Dor- 
chester, Boston, May 4. 

Rev. N. M. Mann, Rochester, N. Y., 
preached his farewell sermon, May 20. 

Rey. Ida C. Hultin occupied the pulpit 
of the Independent Church, Battle Creek, 
Mich., May 19. 

A meeting was held in Chicago, May 
13, for those interested in the purpose of 
establishing a Greek church in that city. 

The Baltimore American cotains a 


Whitsunday sermon by Rev. Dr. Weld 8 


of the First Independent Christ’s Church. 


The Unitarians of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
are to build a new church in Walnut 


Hills, three miles from their present 
location. 
The Rey. William R. Alger has ac- 


cepted an invitation to supply the pulnit 
of the Channing Church at Newport for 
the summer. 


The Unitarian congregation of Warren, 
Til, is occupying a hall recently erected 
by the Hon, N.* B. Richardson, who 
kindly gives it for these services. 


Rey. Clarence Fowler, Hudson, Mass., 
has organized a Manufacturers’ League 
which includes the manufacturers of the 
town. Its purpose is practical temper- 
ance by restriction of employment of 
drinking habits. 

Rev. W. C. Gannett, Rey. Mary A. 
Stafford and Revs George Batchelor 
preached at the Annual Conference of 
the Iowa Association of Unitarian and 
other Independent Churches at Daven- 
port, La., commencing May 9. 

The Rey. Minot J, Savage preached 
his last sermon for the season in the 
Church of the Unity May 20. Mrs. L. 
Ormiston Chant, of London, preached 
there Sunday, the 27th, ult. After that 
time the church closes for repairs. 

The Rey. Dr. James Freeman Clarke 
was warmly welcomed back to his pulpit 
Sunday May 13, 1888, after his iliness 
and absence. The eminent divine made 
not the slightest allusion to himself, but 
preached a fine sermon, ‘‘Lead us not 
into temptation,” which we hope to print 
in our next, 


The Rev. Brooke Herford has moved 
out to his summer home in Wayland, 
where he willspend the summer. He will 
be in town every Sunday until June 10, 
after which the services at Arlington 
street Church will merge in the Summer 
Union Services at King’s Chapel, which 
remains open during the suramer.—Bos- 
ton Gazette. 


Signs of Christian Unity. 


It was a unique and delightful 
present that Dr. James Martineau 
received on his eighty-third birth- 
day. Itcamein the form of an 
address signed by six hundred 
eminent men, representing many 
shade, of religious opinion and 
various nationalities. Roman 
Catholics joined with Baptists and 
Methodists, and Germans and 
French joined with those of his 
own tongue, in doing him honor. 
The tribute was a remarkable one, 
and reveals even more than it ex- 
presses. Only a massive and in- 
fluential mind and a rich and noble 
character would have called it 
forth. 


For Our Best Words. 
English Hymn Writers of the Lib- 
eral Faith. 
BY CHARLOTTE ELIOT. 
— NO 7 — 
THE CARPENTERS—FATHER AND 
DAUGHTER. 


Among English Hymn Writers, 
Dr. Lant Carpenter is quite distin- 
guished as the author of several im- 
portant religious works, the most 
popular among them being “An 
Apostolical Harmony of the Gos- 
pels,” said to be the “least unsatis- 
factory work of the kind ever pre- 
pared.” 

Descended from a non-con- 
formist family, most of Dr. Car- 
penter’s friends were Arians, and 
he himself was still more heterodox. 
He was for twelve years pastor of 
a Unitarian Church at Exeter and 
afterwards accepted a call to Bris- 
tol. His health failing he went to 
the continent to travel, and was 
accidentally drowned on a voyage 
from Naples to Leghorn. 

Dr. Carpenter’s daughter, Mary, 
was the author of several hymns 
in her work entitled, “Morning 
and Eyening Meditations.” She 
is however chiefly distinguished 
asa philanthropist. Itis said that 


an account of her labors during | 


the central half of the present 
century, would form a chapter in 
English History on what has been 
done for the “perishing and dan- 
erous classes.” As Superintend- 
ent of her father’s Sunday School, 
she visited the homes of her pupils, 
and learned the suffering and 
needs of the poor in large cities. 
She first opened a Ragged School, 
and afterward Reformatory Schools 
for boysand girls. Not personal 
salvation but the salvation of the 
weak, the ignorant and the erring, 
was the purpose of her life, and 
she labored always under the firm 
conviction that human _ beings 
must be saved not as classes, but 
as individuals. She gave to those 
she attempted to reform, wise 
counsel, help, encouragement, and 
best of all—love! Not alone for 
what she herself accomplished but 
for all she inspired others to ac- 
complish, isshe to be remember 
with gratitude. If as issometimes 
reproachfully asserted, Unita- 
rianism is a religion of works, we 
thank God that it has produced so 
many such workers as, Mary 
Carpenter, men and women whose 
inspiration like hers came from 
the depths of their religious ex- 
perience. Sarah Bache, a relative 
of the Carpenter family, wrote the 
beautiful hymn, “See how he loved, 
exclaimed the Jews.” She was a 
member of Dr. Priestley’s Church. 


Houchton, Mitlin & Cos, 


New Books. 


Memoir of RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


By James Exxtior Canor. With a fine new 
steel Portrait. 2 vols. 12mo, gilt top, $3.50 
half calf, $6.00. 

Mr. Cabot, who is Mr. Emerson’s literary exe- 
cutor, is admirably equipped in every respect to 
write his pice hys He has incorporated in it 
many letters and copious extracts from Mr. Em- 
erson’s journal, bringing out distinctly the 
nobility of Mr. Emerson’s character, the depth 
and purity of his thought, the admiring loyalty of 
his friends, and the profound and _ gracious in 
fluence of his writings and of his life. 


Other Biographies. 


HENRY CLAY. 
Vols. XV. and XVI. in Series of American 
Statesmen. By Cart Scuurz. 2vols. Gilt 
top, $2.50; half morocco, $5,00. 


PATRICK HENRY. 


Yol. XVII of American Statesmen. By MosEs 
Corr TyLEr. Gilt top, $1.25. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 


Vol. X. of American men of Letters. By JOHN 
Baos McMaster, author of ‘A History of the 
People of the United States.’’ With a steel 
Portrait. Gilt top, $1.25; half morocco, $2.50. 


ORMSBY MACKNIGHT MITCHEL, 
Astronomer and General. A biographical nar- 
rative by his son, F. A. Mrrourn. With a 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. $2.00 


BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Life and Letters. 


Edited by MArrz HANSEN- 
TAYLOR and 


Horacr EK. SouppEer. With 
three Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 
ny crown 8yo. Gilt top, $4.00; half calf, 
6.50, 


HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY 
BOOKS. 


OUR HUNDRED DAYS IN EUROPE. 
By OttveR WENDEL Hommes, author of The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” etc. Gilt 
top, $1.50. 


VICTORIAN POETS. ; 

By EpMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. Thirteenth 
Edition. Revised and extended, by a Supple- 
mentary Chapter, to the Fiftieth Year of the 
Period under Keyiew. Crown, 8vo. $2.25; 
half calf, $3.50. 


MEN AND LETTERS. 
Essays in Criticism, 
author of ‘‘Noah Webster,’”’ etc. 


1.25. 


By Horace HE. Souppsr, 
Gilt top, 


WINTER. 
Selections from the Journals of Hrnnrx D. 
THOREAU, Gilt top, $1.50, 


THE WORLD TO COME. 

A volume of thoughtful, vigorous, readable and 
devout Sermons, with a Lecture on Christ- 
mas, by WILLIAM BURNET WRIGHT, author of 
“Ancient Cities.”’ $1.25. 

BECKONINGS FOR EVERY DAY. 


A Calendar of Thought. Arranged by Lucy 
Larcom, editor of ‘‘Breathings of the Better 
Life,” etc. $1.00. Good for all years. 


Novels and Short Stories® 


THE GATES BETWEEN. 


By ExvizaBetu STUART PHELPS, author of ‘The 
Gates Ajar,”’ ‘Beyond the Gates,” etc. $1,25, 


PAUL PATOFF. 
By F. Marron CRAWFORD, author of ‘A Roman 
Singer,” ete. $1.50, 
JACK THE FISHERMAN. 


A powerful and pathetic temperance story. By 
EnizABeru Stuart Pueves. With llustra- 
tions. 50 cents. F 


AN OLD MAID’S PARADISE. 


BURGLAKS IN PARADISE. 
By Ex1zABETH STUART PHELPS. $1.25. 


KNITTERS IN THE SUN. 
A book of excellent Short Stories. 
THANET. $1,25. 


A PRINCESS OF JAVA. 
A Novel of life, character and customs af Java. 
By Mrs. 8, J. HiaGinson. $1.50. 
THE STORY OF KEEDON BLUFFS. 


By CHarLes Ecpert Crappock. A story for 
Young Folks and Older Ones. $1.00. 


By OcTAVE 


THE BOOK OF FOLK STORIES. 


Rewritten by Horace KE. ScuppER. With a fine 
engraving of Cinderella. 60 cents. 


THE BODLEY BOOKS. 

Including Doings of the Bodley Family, The 
Bodleys* Telling Stories, The Bodleys on 
Wheels, The Bodleya Afoot, Mr. Bodley 
Abroad, The Bodley Grandchildren ad- 
their Journey in Holland, The English Bod 
leys and The Viking Bodleys. By Horace i. 
SouppER. A New Edition, eight volumes in 
four, attractively bound in cloth. With all 
the Illustrations which appeared in the origin- 
al volumes. The set, $8.00. 

For sale by by all book-sellers. Sent by mail, 


post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0., BOSTON. 
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OURVBEST WORDS. 


A UNITARIAN 


FREE CHRISTIAN CATECHISM. 


JASPER L. DOUTHIT. 


PASTOR OF THE FIRST CONGREGATIONAL (UNITARIAN) CHURCH, 
SHELBYVILLE, ILLINOIS. 


Q. What is the chief end of man? 

A. Man’s chief end is to glorify God and enjoy 
him forever. 

Q. What is God? 

A. God is a spirit, invisible and everywhere 
and always present, the one only self-existent and 
absolutely good Being, who is the all-wise, all-power- 
ful Creator of Heaven and Earth and all things 
therein. 

Q. How may we glorify God? 

A. We may glorify God by giving Him su- 
preme worship and seeking his help in doing good to 
all, in growing toward a perfect manhoood and 
womanhood and in attaining the estate of blessedness 
in heaven forever. 

Q. What is Religion? 

A. Religion is a sense of dependence upon and 

a desire to obey the Supreme Being. 
Q. What is Christianity? 

A. The simple Religion of Jesus Christ of Naz- 
areth. 

Q. In what book is the Christian Religion taught? 

A. In the Bible, especially in the New Testa- 
ment. 

Q. What are the Four Gospels? 

A. The Four Gospels are the four different ac- 
counts, or stories of Jesus’ life and teachings, written 
by the four evangelists, Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John. 

What is the meaning of the two words, Gospel and Hyan- 
gelist? 

A. The word Gospel means ‘‘good news;’ and 
the word Evangelist means a bringer or writer of 
good tidings. 

Q. What other writings concerning Jesus besides the 
Gospels are there in the New Testament? 

A. The Acts of the Apostles which give an 
account of what the Apostles did after Jesus; and 
also the Epistles or letters concerning Jesus’ teach- 
ings, written to the different churches by Paul, 
Peter, Jamesgand other Disciples. 

Q. What is an Apostle? and what is an Epistle? 

A. The word Apostle means a messenger, or 
one sent forth; and the word Epistle means a letter 
or written message. 

(Here the names of the twelve Apostles and some of the 
Epistles may be given.) 

@. Mention some of the different titles by which Jesus of 
Nazareth was known? 


A. Jesus was called “Prophet of the Most 
High,” “Son of the Living God,” “Son of Man,” 
‘the Messiah,” or “the Christ.” 

Q. What is a Prophet? 

A. A Prophet is a preacher of righteousness 
who seeks to reform and purify religion. 

Q. In what way did Jesus seek to re-form and: purify 
religion? 

A. Jesus called men away from mere tradition 
and custom; and placed justice, and mercy, and fidel- 
ity before external forms and ceremonies. 

Q. What is meant by Jesus being called “the well-beloved 
Son of God.” 

A. It means that he was the best of all the 
children of God, so pure in heart and so obedient 
that but a single will dwelt in him and God, and he 
could say: “I and the Father are one.” 

Q. Why was Jesus called “the Messiah,” or “the Christ?” 

A. Messiah is a Hebrew word meaning “an- 
noint,” or “the one sent;’ and Christ is a Greek 
word meaning the same. As applied to Jesus it 
meant divinely ordained, 7. e., filled with holiness and 
sent of God to be the Savior of men. 

Q. Did Jesus accept all the teaching of the Old Testament 
Scriptures? 


A. Jesus did not accept all the teaching of the 


*Suggested in part from “*A Free Christian Catechism,’”’ by Alfred 
Hood, of England, 


old Jewish priests; and, caring more for the spirit | For Our Best Words. 


than for the letter of the Ancient Hebrew writings, 
he chose what was good, and rejected what was bad 
in the doctrines of former times. 
Q. Did Jesus write out his own teaching? 
A. Jesus himself wrote nothing. 
Q. How do we know what Jesus taught? 

A. Jesus chose twelve Disciples, or learners, 
who went about with him, and heard him teach the 
people; and four of these disciples, the one named 
Matthew most of all, wrote out the sayings of Jesus. 

Q. If weSwant to know just what Jesus himself taught, 
where shall.we find it? 

A. Jesus’ doctrines are to be found in the re- 
port of his own sermons, parables and talks with his 
Disciples and others, as given in the four Gospels. 

Q. What personal claims did Jesus make for himself that 
were never made by any one before or since? 

A. Jesus said: “All power is given unto me 
in heaven and on earth”, (Matt. xxviii. 18); he 
authorized his disciples to baptize in his name ( Matt. 
xvi. 20); he said, “I am the way, the truth and the 
life” (John xiv. 6); and in prayer to God he de- 
clared: “This is life eternal that they may know 
thee the only true God and Jesus Christ whom 
thou hast sent” (John xvii. 3), 

Q. Why was the message of Jesus called gospel or good 
news. 

A. Because, before Jesus came, people were 
taught that God was partial and loved only a few 
while hating the many; bnt Jesus taught that God 
hates sin only and that it was because of God’s love 
for all souls that Jesus came to seek and save the 
lost. 

Q. How did Jesus save men? 

A. Jesus saved people from (not im) sin by 
speaking the truth in love, showing sympathy 
for all the sinful, discouraged and helpless, and 
assuring them of God’s pity and willingness to 
forgive and help all who would repent of their sins. 

Q. What is Christian forgivenness? 

A. Christian forgivenness removes estrange- 
ment, reconciles us to each other and to God and as- 
sures us of the divine help to reform. 

Q. Does divine forgivenness remit any of the cousequence 
of wrong doing, but that of estrangement? 

A. No. While God promises to forgive our 
sins as soon as we do our best to unsay and undo the 
wrong we have done, yet we must, nevertheless, 
suffer the penalty of our neglect or wrong doing, in 
this life or the next. 

@. What is Repentance? 

A. Repentance is the turning of our hearts and 
minds from what is wrong to what is right; so that we 
may love that which is kind and good, and live as 
children of God. 

@. What is faith? 

A. Faith signifies two things—Trust and Fidel- 
ity; and. chiefly trust in God, and fidelity towards 
man. 

Q. When do we trust in God? 

A. We trust in God, when we love what is right 
and good, holy and pure and true; and when we feel 
that the right, the good, the holy, the pure, is under 
(Jod’s care, and will last forever. 

Q. When are we faithful to man? 

A. Weare faithful to man, when we say and do 
what we ought to say and do; and when we will not 
say or do, what we ought not to say or do. . 

Q. What is the Foundation of Religion as taught by Jesus 
Christ? 
A. Jesus founded religion on Love—Love to God, 
and Love to man. 
Q. How do we know this? 

A. Because Jesus not only spoke of God as 
“Our Father;’ but he summed up the whole of re- 
ligion in two Commandments, both of which insist 
on love. 

Q. Will you repeat the two Commandments of Jesus? 

A. “The first is: Hear O, Israel, the Lord our 
God, the Lord is One; and thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind, and with all thy strength. And 
the second is this: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” 

Q. What is love, in the Christian sense? ie: 

A. Love is that holy affection which makes the 


Oberammergau. 
BY MRS. L. A. HASKELD. ° 


After passing through a broad 
upland valley, along the banks of 
a quiet-flowing river, bordered by 
shady trees and green grass, so 
thickly interspersed with flowers, 
that the temptation to alight and 
spend hours among them is al- 
most irresistible, the traveler 
finds himself suddenly surrounded 
by mountains, with peaks varying 
from five to ten thousand feet in 
height, wholly, or in part covered 
with snow. At this point stands 
the one great obstacle to be over- 
come, before arriving at Oberam- 
mergau—the ascent of Mt. Httal, 
which is no child’s play, for it 
must be accomplished on foot, un- 
less one can procure a horse for 
this special purpose, which seldom 
happens. Coaxing appeals and 
bribes are alike unavailing, the 
drivers will not permit their horses 
to draw more than the empty car- 
riage, and that is done only by 
giving them frequent rests. 

Though toilsome and difficult 
of ascent, the> way is full of 
grandeur andbeauty. Onone side 
a rocky bluff rises perpendicularly 
to heights beyond vision, with 
every crack and cranny, or where- 
ever a tiny rootlet can find foot- 
hold, bursting with beauty and 
color, that bring exclamations of 
delight whenever one has breath 
enough for utterance. On the 
other side flows the Ammer, some- 
times bounding down in long leaps, 
sometimes falling in musical 
cascades, now rippling gently 
along in ascarcely perceptible fall, 
then resting on its way in limpid 
pools. On its banks are ferns and 
flowers, that only to remember, 
makes one dream of Paradise. 
On the opposite bank of the river 
are mountains six thousand feet 
high, well wooded on their lower 
range, shutting in the river and 
road so closely that it makes but a 
narrow gorge. There is an old 
proverb still extant among the 
superstitious peasants of that re- 
gion, that “the way tothe represen- 
tation of the Passion Play should 
be a way of penance,’ which in 
truth it is, but it should also be 
said, a way of beauty. 

The summit of the mountain 
reached, the breathless traveler is 
again permitted to enter the car- 
riage. The road bordered with 
bergeschen or mountain ash trees, 
still follows the pellucid waters of 
the Ammer. and the curiously 
formed peak of Mt. Kofel comes 
in view, with the cross upon its top, 
near the base of which isthe little 
villiage. Mt. Kofel is the great 
heart of nature, to which the 
human hearts ofthe Ammergauern 
people cling so strongly, that they 
cannot go away from its presence, 
without homesickness and from 
the sight of which they are said to 
draw inspiration for the fulfilment 
of the vow made by their ancestors. 
A conspicious object on approach- 
ing the town is a marble monument 
of the crucifixion, situated on a 
lovely knoll in the midst of a 
grassy plain. It was the gift of 
Ludwig II, and consists of Christ 
upon the cross, with the Virgin 
Mother and “the disciple whom 
Jesus loved” standing at the foot, 
at the moment of the utterance, 
“Woman behold thy son,’ and 
“behold thy mother.” 

The village bursts suddenly upon 
the view, with its cluster of quaint 
houses without regularity placed 
in all positions as if dropped by 
chance, the front of one toward 
the back or side of its neighbor. 
Streets there are none, simply 
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open spaces. The houses are 
numbered from one upward till all 
are included. On entering this 
curious hamlet, one is impressed 
with the spirit of cordiality that 
everywhere abounds, the smallest 
child that toddles along looks up 
with a bright smile and a welcome 
“oret tag,” that wins one’s heart 
at once. These people are so 
isolated from the outer world by 
the mountains which closely hem 
them in, that they have retained 
in a wonderful degree, a most sim- 
ple and primitive manner of life, 
and a naturalness, purity and 
sweetness of character, that can- 
not fail to interest, and which may 
be in part attributable to their 
absorbing devotion to the one great 
event of each decade. Taking the 
character of these villagers in con- 
nection with the beauty and 
grandeur of scenery in the midst 
of which they live, it is not strange 
perhaps, that the shouts of the 
hordes of Attila on approaching 
Bavaria, “Theredwells the Lord 
God himself” should have been 
especially applied to this little 
hamlet, nestled in the heart of the 
higher Bavarian mountains. 

The only church of the village, 
with its ceremonies, its processions 
and its frequent festivals is a pre- 
paratory school forthe Passionspiel. 
Lhe inhabitants, including the lit- 
tle children are expected to take 
part in occasional dramatic per- 
formances under the guidance of 
the good priest, who has labored 
so faithfully to purify the Passion 
Play from any seeming irreverent 
discrepancies, and which has 
achieved its greatest success only 
since he came to live among them 
as their spiritual shepherd. A 
man of intellect and education, he 
has struggled to liftthem to greater 
intellectual effort than they had 
hitherto dreamed of, while labor- 
ing for the development of their 
higher nature. He has written 
dramas, biblical and historical, the 
latter drawn from scenes in Bava- 
rian history, which have been per- 
formed on festival occasions, both 
sacred and national. 

To be considered worthy to per- 
sonate the chief characters of the 
Passion Play is the great aim of 
their lives, for which entire purity 
of life is essential. Whatever 
ability as an actor one may possess, 
the slightest stain upon the char- 
acter, or even suspicion of wrong 
doing, precludes one from person- 
ating the Christ or Virgin Mother. 
The lives of these actors must be 
counterparts, as far as possible of 
those to be portrayed. 

The village school is also con- 
ducted with the same spirit of de- 
votion to the great decadal event, 
One of the qualifications necessary 
to ‘occupying the position of 
teacher, is a thorough knowledge 
of music, and a composer is de- 
sired, if one can be found, so that 
the children are taught to sing 
early in life, and on occasions they 
both sing and declaim selections 
from the great drama. Those de- 
veloping special talent are brought 
forward to act on the boards of the 

Rehearsal Theatre, which is a per- 
manent institution. Jn all their 
representations, music holds a con- 
Spicuous place. The music of the 
Passion Play is given by thor- 
oughly drilled musicians, called 
Schutzgeister, or Guardian Angels. 

Itis a somewhat curious fact, 
perhaps, that the most noted actors 
have also been the most skillful 
wood-carvers, a branch of art to 
which a large proportion of the 
inhabitants are devoted. ‘The last 
three who have represented Christ 
are specially distinguished, the 

adonnas of one being ex- 
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soul conscious of its union with God as “Our 
Father,” and with all men, howeyer low and sinful, 
as our brothers. 

Q. What, then, is the essence of Christianity? 

A. The essence of Christianity is love to God 
and man as taught and exemplified in the life and 
spirit of Jesus Christ. 

Q. Did Jesus ever sum up the whole of religion in any 
other form of words than the two Commandments? 

A. Yes; in what we call “The Golden Rule.” 

Q. Will you repeat “The Golden Rule?” 
A. “And as ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye also to them likewise,” 
Q. Does “The Golden Rule” teach the same doctrine of 
Love as the two Commandments of Jesus? 


A. Yes; for, when we love God as “Our Father,” 
and one another as His children, we do to others as 
we should wish them to do to us, if we were in their 
place, and they were in our place. 

Q. What were Jesus’ followers first called? 

A. They were first called Disciples (learners) 
and then Christians. 

Q. What is it, then, to be a Christian? 

A. A Christian is not one who is perfect in 
creed or character; but rather one who accepts 
Christ as his teacher and guide in learning the truth 
and seeking the perfect life. 

Q. What is the Christian Church? 

A. The word church means assembly. When- 
ever two or three, or more, lovers of Jesus unite 
together to learn of him and ask God to help them 
help each other to be good and do good, that isa 
Christian Church. 

Q. What do we mean by forms in religion? 

A. By forms or rites in religion we mean out- 
ward ways or signs by which we make public confes- 
sion and seal and renew our vows to God and one 
another. 

(Here different forms and ordinances may be mentioned.) 
Q. What is the best rule concerning modes of Baptism 
and other religious forms? 

A: The best rule is for each disciple to satisfy 
his own conscience before God, and not dictate to, 
nor judge others in matters of form. “The spirit 
maketh alive,” and the letter (form) is only good as 
it helps us to the Christian spirit and life. 

Q. To what extent should the ordinances of Baptism, the 
Lord’s supper and other forms be observed. 


A. Forms are to be observed in the degree that 
they remind us of the pure life and doctrines of 
Christ, revive tender memories of him and so help us 
to keep our good promises to each other and to God. 


Q. What should be the condition of membership and test 
of fellowship in the Christian Church? 


A. The Christian Church must be as broad and 
free in its welcome of members as the heart of Christ; 
it should welcome all whom the Master would 
receive, just as if there no other assembly on 
earth to receive them. 

Q. Is it right for one man ora million of men to sit in 
judgment on, and exclude from church membership, any one 


who gives good evidence of a sincere purpose to learn of Christ 
and follow him? 


A. No. It is not Christlike for one man, or 
millions of men, to keep out or turn out of Christ’s 
church, merely for difference of doctrinal opinion, 
any one who shows the good spirit and wishes 
to worship and work in the Christian church. 

Q. What distinctive body of Christians answer to the 
questions of this catechism? 

A. The “Unitarian” or “Free Christians.” 

Q. Why do we call the religion of Jesus, Christianity? 

A. We call the religion taught by Jesus, Chris- 
tianity, because Jesus was named also “the Christ,” 
that 1s, “the Annointed” for he was sent of God and 
baptized by His Holy Spirit. 

Q. Why do we call our feith in Christianity ‘‘ Unitarian ” 
or “ Free” Christian? 

A. We call our faith in “Christianity” Unitarian 
because this word signifies to us that oneness of God 
and that union of man with man and with God which 
Jesus taught; and we call our faith in Christianity 
“Free” to distinguish it from the later teachings of 
the Churches which have mixed Pagan ideas with 
the religion of Christ. 

Q. What is our duty as Unitarians or Free Christians? 

A. Our duty as Unitarians or Free Christians 
is to seek above all things to lead pure lives, speak 
the truth in love as God gives us to {see it even when 
it is a cross to do so; to judge none harshly, but bear 
and forbear as Christ hath taught us; and in all 
things deny ourselves to spread tho glorious gospol 
of Christ, so that all people, everywhere, may learn 
to love one another as children of the one God, “Our 
Father,” and dwell together in his kingdom forever. 


quisitely beautiful and the) relief. 


Then she wears a blue 


“it is finished,” and feeling that 
lives, 


Christs and crucifixes of the 
other two equally so perhaps, while 
the admirable personator of the 
Judas of 1880 is noted for his 
skillful workmanship. The deli- 
cate tracery of vines and flowers 
which adorn the objects of his 
labor is marvellously beautiful. 
A school of design established in 
the village has greatly aided in the 
cultivation of this art. 


To thoroughly understand and 
enjoy this people and the play, one 
should spend some days, or weeks 
among themin their homes. They 
are like members of one family, 
speaking of each other with great 
tenderness, and during the two 
years of preparation for the per- 
formance of the play, giving the 
names of those they personate, as 
Christus, Johannes, Petrus. Asa 
rule their homes are scrupulously 
clean—floors may be carpetless, 
but they are as white as scrub- 
bing can make them. In the homes 
of the hunters, the pelts of wild 
animals are thickly strewn around 
as trophies of skill and courage. 
The table may be without a cover, 
and the dishes may be of various 
kinds and patterns, but the white- 
ness of the board, the quality of 
the coffee, bread, honey and milk 
and the smiling face of the good 
hostess, who stands near with her 
arms akimbo, are an appetizing 
stimulus, while the peculiar dress 
of the hostess makes a feast for 
the eyes. The embroidered black 
handkerchiet, fantastically bound 
around her head, brings out the 
handsome sunburned face in full 


skirt and a tunic of brown, a 
purple apron and brown sacque, 
making a seemingly incongruous 
combination of color, but under 
the circumstances, a pleasing one, 
and certainly becoming to the 
wearer,—and how kind and mother- 
ly and thoughtful she is! “Here 
comes Johannes,” she says, and 
a tall slender man with a fine frank 


face and clear blue eyes and a/’ 


smile of genuine goodness and 
gladness comes in, leading his 
little son by the hand. His dress 
too, is peculiar. He wears bright 
blue pants and a loose brown 
jacket, with a belt of leather 
buckled around his waist, and long 
hair, the growth of two years,— 
and St. John stands before us as 
he appears at home, and among 
his neighbors. 

However sacrilegious it may 
at first seem to have the scenes of 
our Savior’s life brought before 
the public gaze, as in the Passion 
Play, one cannot leave that 
mountain hamlet after having 
witnessed a representation of it, 
without a more perfect appreciation 
of the greatness and heavenliness 
of Christ’s mission, and of the con- 
flict and sufferings he endured. So 
well are these portrayed, so real, 
so solemn, so pathetic are some 
of the most affecting scenes of 
that pathetic story, that strong 
men are not ashamed to weep, 
and one turns away from the last 
sad spectacle, when the last sweet 
notes of the Guardian Angels 
have floated away on that clear 
mountain air, saying to one’s self, 


these personators of holy 
who have lived for so long a time 
ina high atmosphere of holiness 
and purity, have a nearness to 
Christ, not attained by ordinary 
mortals. 

Auton, Int. 


A Christian Must be a Missionary. 


The Morning Star speaks to 
the point as follows: 


Can a man be a true Christian 
and not have a missionary spirit? 
Did not Christ show that spirit? 
Did he not make sacrifices, suffer, 
and die, when he need not, in order 
to save men? Did he not say, “The 
Son of man is come to save that 
which is lost?’ Did not his heart 
yearn for the welfare of Jew and 
Samaritan, Syrophcenician and 
Italian? The Master sent the 
apostles on home missionary tours, 
two by two, through Palestine, and 
the seventy soon followed, doing 
the same work. In the great com- 
mission, the limitations were re- 
moved: “Go ye into ‘all the world,’ 
and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” The Savior was filled 
with the missionary spirit, and he 
communicated it to his disciples. 
Was Paul right when he said, 
“Now, if any man have not the 
spirit of Christ, he is none of his?” 

If so, we are forced to the con- 
clusion that every true follower of 
the Savior is possessed of the mis- 
sionary spirit. For others, and 
not for ourselves alone, we are 
called upon to labor, to sacrifice, 
and to pray. 
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OUR BEST WORDS. 


LORD SPEAK TO ME. 


Lord, speak tou me, that I may speak 
In living echoes of thy love; 

As thou hast sought, so let-me seek 
Thy erring children, lost and lone. 


O strengthen me, that while I stand 
Firm on the Rock, and strong in Thee, 
- I may stretch out a loving hand 
To wrestlers with the troubled sea. 
—F, R. H. 


GREAT LITTLE SERMONS. 


An ounce of cheerfulness is 


worth a pound of sadness to serve 
“od with.— Fuller. 

Only what we have wrought into 
our character during life can we 


take with us to the other world.— 
W. Humboldt. 


The longer I live, the more 
highly do I estimate the Christian 
Sabbath, and the more grateful 
do I feel toward those who impress 


its importance on the comunity.— 
Webster. 


The older I grow—and now I 
stand on the brink of eternity—the 
more comes back to me that sen- 
tence in the Catechism which I 
learned when a child, and the 
fuller and deeper its meaning 
becomes—“What is the chief end 
of man?—"o glorify God and en- 
joy him forever.”—Carlyle. 


I have read in Plato and Cicero 
sayings that are very wise and 
beautiful; but I never read in 
either of them, “Come unto me, all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.”—Augus- 
tine. : 

Live to explain thy doctrine by 
thy life.—Prior. 

Happiuess is uot perfected until 
it is shared.—Jane Porter. 


The tender, humble, broken 
heart is the best thankoffering.— 
Perowne. 


Do the truth you know, and you 
shall learn the truth you need to 
know.—Geor'ge Macdonald. 


You cannot repent too soon, 
because you do not know how soon 
it may be too late.—7. Fuller. 

I never heard of a committee 
asking for a preacher that is pop- 
ular with God almighty.— Rev. S. 
Jones. 


Do not wait for extraordinary 
opportunities for good actions, but 
make use of common situations.— 
Goethe. 

The innocence of the intention 
abates nothing of the mischief of 
the example.—Robert Hall. 

There is always danger lest 
political fall into low estimate, and 
below the reach of conscience. 
The Bible teaches it as the highest 
and well-nigh the sum of all duties. 


—J, T. Munger. 


A thing to be thankful for is 
that God so sifts our prayers that 
only the right ones are nnswered. 
If all the foolish ones were granted 
we would have unspeakable suffer- 
ing. 


“More Loyalty to the Master.” 


We join with an English con- 
temporary, the Christian Life, in 
expressing our deep sympathy for 
the words modestly spoken on 
the subject of loyalty to Christ by 
Mr. John Dendy, jr., before the 
late Unitarian Conference at 
Leeds, England. Mr. Dendy said: 


“Could we not, without infringing A New Invasion of the Northmen. 
upon our just freedom, cultivate 
more loyalty to the Master—re-' 
store to a more prominent place in 
our thought and teachings, Jesus, 
the great leader and helper of. 
mankind, placing him before the, 
people, not only as a remote! 
founder of our faith, but as a real 
head of our Church, who, though 
absent in the flesh, yet speaketh 
with a living authority to his fel-, 


| 
sities to-day ?” Dr. 
| 
} 


In referring to the large num- 
ber of Scandinavians who have 
recently entered Meadville Theo- 
logical School, the Christian 
Register says, there are half as 
many people speaking Norwegian 
in this country as in Norway, and 
|perhaps a fourth as many Swedes 

and Danes as in Sweden and Den- 
mark. 


Pe ay Parker has spoken rae 
: ee strongly on the attempt of Mr. 
: Liberal Christians Indeed. Bpitedan to dictate to the Baptist 
| Mr. Clark, of Worcester, Mass.,! body of Churches and says:—“If L 
1U. S. A., has given a million dol-| want a Pope I will go to Rome.” 
' lars for the founding ofa university: Mr. Spurgeon is not satisfied 
‘in that city. Mr. Clark might with the terms of peace his brother 
jhave spent his money in steam|and other friends have agreed to. 
yachts, fancy farms, or in multiply-| He says, and is wise in saying :— 
ing elegant castles of leisure. In!«We cannot unite: let-us not at- 
consecrating it to the welfare of tempt it any more; let each one go 
his fellow-men, he is adding one his own way in quiet, each striving 
more to the list of such American honestly for that which he believes 
names as George Peabody, Peter to be the revealed truth of God.” 
Cooper, Enoch Pratt, Henry P. 
Kidder, and others, whose public 
generosity will be held in enduring 
rememberance. itis gratifying to 
add that Mr. Clark, like those 
names we have mentioned, is one 
who illustrates the good fruit of 
Unitarianism. 


THE BEST 


INVESTMENT 


for the Familiy, the School, or the Profes- 
sional or Public Library, is 2 
copy of the latest issue of Webster's Unabridged. 


fA} 


a) LISBARY 


IN 


a ii i 

It is natural to overestimate the 
amount of real unbelief in the 
world. In a recent religious can- 
vass of Buffalo, N. Y¥., in which 
eight denominations participated, 
only forty persons were foundin a 
total of 6,095 who reported them- 
selves unbelievers in Christianity, 
and only three who claimed to be 
infidels. Indifference to the claims 
and appeals of Christ, rather than 
unbelief in Him, is, we believe, the 
condition in which mostof our im- 
penitent fellowmen are to-day. 
And one momentous problem is to 
penetrate this fog of indifferentism 
with the rays of the gospel. 


Besides many other valuable features, it contains 


A Dictionary 


of 118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 


A Gazeiteer of the World 


locating and describing 25,000 Places, 


A Biegraphical Dicticnary 


of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


All in One Book. 


8000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Illustra- 
tions than any other American Dictionary. 


WEBSTER IS THE STANDARD 
Authority in the Gev’t Printing Office, and with 
the U. S. Supreme Court. It is recommended 
by the State Sup’ts of Schools in 36 States, and 


States and Canada. 


Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. 
G, & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


FILLS CSCS SOAS OT AD OSERTAI ORAS 


by the leading College Presidents of the United ! 


| OF INTEREST TO 
ley 
GIRLS! 
| I 
] | 
A charming book for girls by the famous 
MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD, 


—— ENTITLED —— 


HOW TO WIN, 


“And the girls who enjoy the reading of it will 
not fail to hand the book round to their brothers, 
and to those of the other sex in whom they have 
an interest.’’—Methodist Times, London. 


Dr. Phillips Brooks says: “Its tone is healthy 
and true. nese are great qualities.’’ 


Frances Power Cobbe, of London, says: ** ‘How 
to Win’ is crowded with wise counsels adminis- 
tered so brightly and lightly that the recipients 
will infallibly swallow them like bon-bons.”’ 

The Christian, London, says: ‘‘In the intro- 
duction, Miss Cleveland, sister of the. American 
President, says: ‘There is no good girl who reads 
this book who will not wish hereafter to be a bet- 
ter girl.’ That is exactly our opinion of this 
most refreshing and original volume.”’ 


Tastefully Bound. Price $1.00. 


4 UNILEO-LEPHRS 


| A book of practical sense that should be in the 
i hands of eyery girl. 


BY MISS GRACE H. DODGE, . 
Member of the New York Board of Education. 


“Josiah Allen’s Wife’ says: “It is one of the 
best and most helpful books I ever read.” 


The Brooklyn Eagle says: ‘There is a world of 
sense and practical truth in this valuable book.” 


_Woman’s Journal, Boston, says: ‘“No class of 
girls can be more usefully employed than in read- 
ing and discussing the points suggested in this 
excellent book.”’ 


16mo, Cloth. Price, 50 cents 


«*,Send for new catalogue. Mention this paper 


FUNE & WAGNALLS, 
18 & 20 Astor Place, N, Y. 
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N THE WORLD! 


MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SANITARIUM, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Thinstitution has for eighteen years enjoyed an increasing patronage from all parts of the United 
States and Canada, during which time more than 10,000 patients have enjoyed the benefits of its unri- 
valed facilities for the treatment of all forms of Chronic Diseases, including special treatment for the Eye, 


Ear, Throat and Lungs, together with diseases peculiar to each sex. 


EVERY REMEDIAL AGENT OF KNOWN VALUE IS EMPLOYED. 


The managers have spared no expense to perfect the appliances of 
degree, and 


the Hstablishment to the highest 


regardless of cost; and a personal acquaintance with the leading Sanitariums of both this 


country and Europe, enables us to say that nowhere else in the world can the invalid in search of health 
find so great an assemblage of meansand appliances for combating diseases as are found here. 
Physicians—J . H. Ketioae, M.D., Supt., Karz Linpsay, M.D., W. H. Maxson, M.D., Anna H. Stewart, M.D 


Address for circulars and information, inclosing stamps. SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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In essentials, Unity; in non-essentials, Liberty; in all things, Charity.—Rorurr Mexpey. 


SHELBYVILLE, ILLINOIS, JUNE#15, 1888. 


t OUR BEST WORDS, 


FOR CHURCH AND HOME. 


With Jesus Christ as Leader in morals and re- 
ligion, this paper aims to help in the glorious 
endeavor 


“To build the Universal Church 
Lofty as in the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man.” 


| =e 


| | THERMS.—Single copy, one year, - - - 
5 to 10 copies to one address, each, - - - - 
_ Specimen copy sent free. 
J. L. DOUTHIT, Pub’r, 
Shelbyville, Ill. 


$1.00 
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A CALL TO THE CHURCHES, 
BY MARTHA PERRY LOWE. 


Wake, church of freedom, wake! ’tis day! 
__ And go to all the waiting world! 
Break, Liberal Christians, break your 
le way, 
| a _ And let your banner be unfurled! 
O, what a heritage have we, — 

o terrors of Jehoyah’s rod; 
hat divinest liberty, 
'o be the very sons of God! 


- We've mused too fondly and too well, 

__A fire is burning now within; 

Shall not our spirits yearn to tell 

The hidden grace that conquers sin? 


‘Shall we not rise at-this great hour. 
. With tongues of Pentecostal flame, 
_ And burn the fogs of doubt that lower, 
And give the Lord another name? 


O, brethren, shall we wait to see 

. ho is of Cephas, who of Paul? 
ivided, then, shall Jesus be, 

He who can comprehend us all? 


Sublimest Master, peerless Mind, 

__ Reaching the very core of truth, 

With eyes so searching, yet so Ikind, 
Temper the rashness of our youth! 


Be ours the creed which thou hast taught, 
___ Wider than earth or heaven above, 
‘Wider than all the realm of thought,— 
The great attraction of thy love. 


| 


a 


‘a “Put yourself in his place.” 
How would you like to stand in 
: the pulpit on Sabbath day and 
_ look into the empty pews of those 
Whom you felt sure would be bet- 
_ ter themselves and make others 

better by their presence, but who 
| chose instead to be absent to en- 
oy a good dinner, read the Sun- 
paper, attend to that “little 
rivate business” or take a pleas- 
eridé? How would you like it?. 


As we go to press, the intelli- 
gence reaches us of the death of| 


Dr. James Freeman Clarke, of the 


Church of the Disciples, Boston. 


A truly great man in our Israel 
has fallen. 


ian body, in England and America, 
but many good people of all sects 
and classes, on both continents, 


will feel that they have lost a wise: 
:-}counsellor and true benefactor. 


As most of our readers may know, 
by this death Our Bust Worps 
loses one of its most constant and 
helpful friends. We can say but 
little now; but we hope to devote 
an early issue to the memory of 
this man, held so dear by thous- 
ands. 


Paragraphs. 


“So should we live that every hour 
May die as dies the natural flowers,— 
A self-reviving thing of power; 

That every thought.and every deed 
May hold within itself the seed 
Of future good and future meed.” 


“What am I doing to help the 
Sunday School and keep up the 
regular chuch service?’ This 
isa fair question for every one 
to ask himself or herself. 


If you are well and not giving 
your serious attention to church 
and Sunday School interests on 
the Sabbath day, then what are 
doing that is better, in the light 
of Heaven? You know, perhaps. 


The little girl who prayed, “O 


_| Lord, bless the missionaries and 


help them convert the heathen, 
and bless the heathenaries and 
help them convert each other,” 
must have. possessed a pretty 
accurate idea of the way the king- 
dom of God spreads in this world. 
Begin conversion at home and 
then spread the work thus begun. 


“Seek the good of other men,” 
says Lord Bacon, but be not in 
bondage to their facts or fancies.” 
Quoting Bacon,the Christian Lead- 
er continues: Sometimes it is a 
positive injury to another to re- 
spect his prejudices; but if you 
must cross them do so as gently as 
possible. He who has learned 
how to combine gentleness and 
firmness has mastered one of the 
greatest lessons of life. 


. 


The late Dr. Sadler, the noted 
divine of England, answers the 
question, “What does Unitarianism 
stand for?’ He says, “Unitarian- 
ism stands for the simplest Chris- 
tianity. . . It stands for the re- 
ligion of the Beatitudes, of the 


There is mourning 
now not only in the whole Unitar-. 


No. 12. 


Lord’s Prayer, and of the two 
great commandments, as opposed 
to a complicated doctrinal religion. 
It said a man should be judged 
rather by character than by creed; 
and the best title to the Christian 
name is to be found in sharing the 
Spirit of Christ. It stands for a 


for a temper thoroughly liberal in 
matters of difference.” 


Do you want this paper to thrive 
and circulate more extensively? 
If you do, then, HOW MUCH? 
It needs more subscribers. 


—<S>-*+-9 + 
“Verbal Quibbling. ” 


Epiror Our Best Worps: 

Dear Srr,—I have been reading 
in the Christian Register an ac- 
count of the proceedings of the 
Woman’s Conference—a branch 


of the Western Unitarian Confer- 


ence—held at Chicago recently. 
From this account I learn that a 
good sister from St. Louis was 
brave enough to ask her sisters to 
declare that Unitarianism is “the 
religion of love to God and love to 
man.” The Constitution of the 
-Woman’s Conference, like that of 
the Western Unitarian Conference, 
‘it seems, declares the object of the 
organization to be, in substance, 
ethics, only. The amendment 
above named had been pending a 
year, having been laid over from 
the meeting of 1887. When it 
came up fog final action, the Pres- 
ident, Mrs. West, promptly ruled 
it out of order, because the asso- 
ciation is incorporated under the 
laws of Illinois. This proceeding 
is approved and commended by 
the Register as a prompt refusal 
to have anything to do with verbal 
quibbling. 

It is not claimed by the Register 
that the ruling was demanded by 
any law of the State of Illinois or 
any rule of parliamentary practice, 
but it is commended because of 
the object which was accomplished. 

Are we then to understand that 
a declaration that ours is the re- 
ligion of love to God and love.to 
man isa “quibble?” Is our great 
national organ in Boston speaking 
with authority when it says so? 
Tf not, would it not be well for the 
A. U. A: to’ let. it be known that 
the great heart of  Unitarianism 
still responds quickly to the senti- 
ment proposed by our St. Louis 
sister, and repudiates the declara- 
tion of the Register that she has 
been guilty of ‘“quibbling” by 
asking her sisters to adopt it? 
Of one thing be assured, in this 
matter: the Hegister does not speak 
for 
Yours Faithfully, 

AN OLD UNITARIAN. 


Liberal Methodist Bishops. 


Referring to the election of Drs. 
J. H. Vincent and J. P. Newman 
as Bishops of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, the Christian Union, 
New York, says: 


religion of reasonable faith, and|f 


“It is evident that the broad 
church spirit has won a decisive 
victory. Both men have more 
than a Methodist reputation. 
Both men have won that reputa- 
tion by achievements, if not out- 
side of, at least not dependent 
upon Methodism. It is only a 
ew years since Dr.’ Newman was 
pastor of a Congregational church 
in New York City, and, though he 
never severed his connection with 
the Methodist body, and declined 
so to do, still to the public at 
large he was known, not as a 
Methodist, but as an Independent, 
preacher. Dr. Vincent, asthe 
founder of Chautauqua, is known 
all over the country as an unde- 
nominational leader; has probably 
as large a constituency outside of 


as within the Methodist commun- 
ion. 


NOTABLE EVENTS. 


The Methodist Quadriennial Confer- 
ence in Session in New York City ad- 
Journed May 30, after a session of one 
month. The next meeting will be held 
in Omaha, Neb, 


The National Convention of the Demo- 
crats at St. Louis, Tuesday, June 5, nom- 
inated unanimously Grover Oleveland for 
President and Hon. Allen G. Thurman, 
of Ohio, for Vice-President. There were 
a great number present and great demon- 
strations of enthusiasm. A woman, Mrs. 
Merriweather, of Missouri, asked to be 
heard before the convention in a plea for 
woman suffrage. Some favored hearing 
her, but her voice was drowned mid the 
confusion before she had spoken ten 
minutes, 


The National Conyention of the Pro- 
hibitionists, at_ Indianapolis, on Thars- 
day evening, May 31, nominated by ac- 
clammation General Clinton B, Fisk, of 
New Jersey, for President and John A. 
Brooks, of Missouri , for Vice-President. 
There were delegates from every state 
and territory in the nation, with two or 
three exceptions. Woman suffrage was 
adopted, after debate, only 63 of over 
1000 delegetes voting against it. Some 
$30,000 was subscribed for the expenses 
of the campaign. The Convention was 
very earnest and adjourned well pleased 
and greatly encouraged. 


The House of Representatives on Fri- 
day passed the Senate bill reviving for 
the benefit of Lieutenant General Sheri- 
dan, the rank of general of the army. 
The President promptly signed the bill, 
and sent General Sheridan’s name to the 
Senate for confirmation and the Senate 
immediately confirmed it, and the com- 
mission was at once made out and sent to 
the sick soldier. The General expressed 
great pleasure at the high honor and 
acknowledged it in anote to the Presi- 
dent. At this writing (June 13) there 
are favorable symptoms for the gallant 
General’s temporary recovery at least. 


On May 19, the National Civil Service 
Reform League began its annual session 
in New York City, Hon. Geo. Wm. Cur- 
tis, the president, delivering the annual 
address, in which he gaye an eloquent 
arraignment of evils of political partizan- 
ship. On the following day Mr. Curtis 
was re-elected president of the League. 
The resolutions among other things de- 
clare ‘‘that the civil service reform law 
has been abused: by the appointees of 
the administration. who are not in sym- 
pathy with it; and that the change in the 
“unclassified service in the last year has 
been. so: great as to forecast its practically 
complete.partisan. reconstruction by the 
close of the administration.” 
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OUR BEST WORDS. 


Bor the Children 


NOBODY ELSE, 


Two little hands, so careful and brisk, 
Putting the tea-things away; 
While mother 1s resting awhile in her 
chair, 
For she has been busy all day. , 
And the dear little fingers are working 
for love, 
Although they are tender and wee, 
« [J] do it so nicely,” she says to herself, 
“'There’s nobody else you see.” 


Two little feet just seampered up-stairs, 
For daddy will quickly be here; 
And his shoes must be ready and warm 
by the fire, 
That is burning so bright and so clear, 
Then she must climb on a chair to keep 
watch, 
“He cannot come in without me. 
When mother is tired, I open the door, 
There’s nobody else, you see.” 


Two little arms round daddy’s dear neck, 
And a soft, downy cheek ’gainst his 


own; ; 
For out of the nest, so cosy and bright, 
The little one’s mother has flown. 
She brushes the teardrops away as she 
thinks, 
“ Now he has no one but me. 
I mustn’t give way; that would make 
him so sad— 
And there’s nobody else, you see.” 


Two little tears on the pillow, just shed, 
Dropped from the two pretty eyes; 
Two little arms stretching out in the 
dark, : 
Two little faint, sobbing cries, 
“ Daddy forgot I was always waked up 
When he whispered good-night to me. 
O mother, come back just to kiss me in 


e 
There’s nobody else, you see.” 


Little true heart, if mother can look 
Out from her home in the skies, 

She will not pass on to her haven of rest 
While the tears dim her little one’s 


eyes, : 
If God has shed sorrow around us just 
now. 
Yet His ‘sunshine is ever to be; 
And He is the comfort for everyone's 


pain— 
There’s nobody else, you see. 
—May Hodges, in the “Argosy.” 
eee ot 


Stopping the Paper. 


Mrs. Jacob Willis sat lost in 
thought; not very pleasant thought, 
judging from the manner in which 
she knither brow and tapped an 
impatient foot. The fact was, Mr. 
Willis had been complaining that 
family expenses were increasing 
instead of decreasing. Something 
must be done to cut them down, 
that was evident; and she (Mrs. 
Willis) must be the one to devise 
some plan. * * * 

“The very foot with which I am 
tapping the floor this minute needs 
a new shoe,” she soliloquized, “to 
say nothing of Jamie and Jennie, 
who need not only shoes, but rub- 
bers and mittens to keep out the 
cold, and to-morrow the milk bill 
will be left. I owe Mrs. Jenks two 
dollar for making Jamie’s pants, 
and next week two dollars and a 
half must be forthcoming to pay 
our subscription to our religious 
paper for the year—that is, if we 
continue to take a religious paper. 
I wonder—” here she again be- 
came lost in silent thought, but 
her brow was still knit in per- 
plexity, and the impatient tapping 
of the shabby-booted foot went on. 

Pretty soon sho broke out again, 
but more impetuously than be- 
fore: 

“T believe it will have to be done. 
Of course, I can’t expect Jacob to 
give up his daily paper; a man 
wouldn’t know where to find him- 
self without his paper, and I’d be 
ashamed of a man who would be 
content not to know what was go- 
ing on in the great world from day 
to day. Itwill come hard, awfully 
hard, but really I begin to think 
it my duty to deny myself the lux- 
ury of my religious paper. With 
our growing family and increasing 
expenses I must make the sacrifice, 


and might as well go about it at 
once. Shoes we must have, school- 
books must be bought, food is 
a necessity, and help in the kitchen 
I can not do without: so I see no 
other way to begin saying but to 
write and stop the paper.” 

She was not a weak minded wo- 
man by any means, Mrs. Jaccb 
Willis; but once convinced a cer- 
tain course was the inevitable or 
the best one to pursue, she set 
about pursuing it forthwith. So 
down she sat and penned a little 
note, full of regrets, but said 
plainly the pressure of unavoidable 
expenses necessitated the act’ on 
her part of stopping the paper. 
“And it was my paper, and I loved 
it,” she said, as she closed the en- 
velope; and brushing away a fall- 
ing tear, she called Jennie, and 
bade her post the letter on her 
way to school. 

When Friday night came, Mr. 
Willis remarked to his wife that, 
as he was to take part in the meet- 
ing, he should like to run over her 
paper a moment. 

“T’ve stopped it,” she said. 

“Stopped it!” he ejactulated 
blankly; “why, wife, what made 
you do that?” 

“Because you sald we must cut 
down expenses,” she answered, her 
voice trembling; “and, besides,” 
she added gently, “you have said 
two or three successive years when 
the subscription price was due, 
that it seemed a useless expense.” 

“Very true, so I have,” assented 
Mr. Willis, “and I believe that we 
can very welldo withoutit, at least, 
better than we can afford to pay for 
it year after year.” 

So Mr. Willis departed for the 
meeting without the useful hints 
with which the religious paper 
might have furnished him had he 
been able to afford it. 

On Saturday morning a neighbor 
ran hastily in, asking Mrs. Willis 
if she would allow her to see her 
paper for a moment. 

“T heard,” she said, “there was 
another list of of those useful 
recipes, such as you allowed me 
to copy once, and I know you 
would spare it a few moments.” 

“T’ve stopped my paper,” faltered 
poor Mrs. Willis. 

“Stopped it! Oh, well, never 
mind,” and the neighbor departed 
rather confused. 
~ “What made you tell her you’d 
stopped it?” asked Mr. Willis, 
who was just leaving for his 
business when the neighbor ap- 
peared. “I’m a little ashamed: to 
have it known we, a Christian 
family, take no religious paper.” 

“Tm not half as ashamed as I 


fam regretful,” his wife answered 


gently. 
% * * * 

“Oh, dear me!” piped up Jennie, ; 
“what shall we do without it? I 
don’t see what you stopped it for; 
I say it’s real mean.” 

* * * * 

“Come, come!” exclaimed Mr. 
Willis, impatiently, ‘don’t let me 
hear any more about that paper; 
make the best of a necessity. We 
can’t afford it, that’s enough. 
I’m surprised it makes such a fuss 
all round, just one paper.” 

No more was said that night. 

The next morning, which was 
Sunday, just as Mr. and Mrs. 
Willis were starting for church, a 
man so lame that he walked labor- 
iously and only crept painfully 
along, was seen coming up to the 
door. 

“Ah, here comes poor Mr. Ed- 
son,” said Mr. Willis; “what could 
he have come all this distance for? 
Good morning Mr. Edson, how is 
your wife this morning?” 

“Better, sir, thank you; consid- 


erably better. She is sitting up|he called John. 
to-day, and I came over, seeing | letters to the office as soon as you 
she was feeling so smart, to see if}can; they will be just in time for 
you'd kindly lend me your paper.|the nine o’clock mail. Come right 
Wife said ’twould be good as cor-|back.” John hurried to the office 
dial any day to hear me read one|as he had been bidden, but, having 
of those nice sermons or stories.” |deposited the letters safely, saw no 

Mr. Willis hastened neryously|reason for haste; indeed, he even 
to forestall his wife’s forthcoming |indulged in a. game of marble be- 
declaration. 

“I’m very sorry, Mr. Edson,|he entered the store again Mr. 
very sorry; but our religious paper| Willis made no comment on _ his 
didn’t come this week. I’ll find|tardiness, but remarked: ‘ Well, 


“Take these — 


- |fore returning to his work. When — 


last week’s copy for you, and next 
week I'll send over one of the 
children with this week’s issue, if 
possible.” 

Nothing more was said on the 
subject until the family were seat- 
ed at their ample dinner; then 
Jennie asked a little timidly: 

“Pa, are you going to take 
mamma’s paper again?” 

“Yes, Jennie, [ am; and [’m 
going to black my own boots here- 
after to help pay for it.” 

The children were very quiet 
for a moment; then Jennie asked 
thoughtfully: 

“And wouldn’t it help if we 
didn’t have raisins in the pudding? 
Pda great deal rather have one 
nice story and a lesson every week 
than to have plums in our pud- 
dings.” 

“Yes, Jennie, that would help,” 
replied the mother. 

* * * 4H 

It was surprising how much 
happier they all felt, and when, 
toward the last of the week, the 
paper came, impulsive Jennie 
kissed it. 

“Why it looks just like an old 
friend,” she exclaimed. 

“Yes, and it is a friend in more 
ways than we realize; and not 
only a friend, but a help and a 
teacher,” replied her mother. 

Mr. Willis was silent. He saw 
the child’s enthusiasm and heard 
the mother’s comment; but after- 
wards, when only his wife and 
himself were in the room, he said: 

“Wife, I am positively ashamed 
that I ever could have been so 
blind and stupid as not to appre- 
ciate properly the worth of a good 
religious paper; absolutely asham- 
ed that my poorer neighbors and 
my own children know more of 


the worth and teaching of the re- 
ligious press than I did. We will 
economize in some other direction 
than this in the future, do without 
something not actually indispen- 
sable to our comfort and satisfac- 
tion; and I promise you have 
heard the last from me you are 
ever likely to about not being able 
to afford one religious paper. We 
can’t afford not to afford it.” 

And that was how Mrs. Willis 
succeeded in stopping her religious 
paper.—Grolden Rule. 


The Lesson which John taught 
his Empleyer. 


“There! I guess that will do,” 
said John, as he took a shovelful 
of ashes out of the stove. “The 
pan isn’t empty, but its near 
enough; nobody will see it. IfI 
can get the store swept in about 
five minutes, I can finish that 
story before any one comes. The 
store had been swept very much 


as the stove had been cleaned. The! 


open spaces presented a good ap-! 


pearance; but out-of-the-way cor-|. 


ners and underneath boxes and 
barrels told; a different story. 
However, John said it was “good 
enough.” The story was finished 
and the paper hidden out of sight 


John, I’ve almost learned my 
lesson.” 

John stared: ‘‘ What lesson, 
sir?” 


“Why, the one you've been 
teaching me, lately.” 

John was more puzzled than 
ever, and all day long he wonder- 
ed what lesson he could possibly 
teach Mr. Willis. The next morn- 
ing John’s work was done as 


speedily and no better than the 


day before. Mr. Willis came be- 
fore the clerks and sent John out 
on an errand. While he was gone 
the gentleman, with a quiet smile, 
began to investigate the corners 
that John thought “ nobody would 
see.” When he returned Mr. 
Willis said: ‘John, I toid you 
yesterday I had almost learned my 
lesson; to-day I know it thorough- 
ly. Would you like to hear it?”, 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You have been teaching me 


how well I could get along without — 


you. I thought the stove needed 
cleaning and the store sweeping 
every morning, but it seems they 
don’t; so I. shall not need you any 
longer than this week.” E 

Poor John! I wonder what sort 
of a lesson he will try to teach his 
next employer ?—Kate Calla. 
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Major-General Clinton B. Fisk. 


The present home of Clinton B. 
Fisk is at Seabright, N. J. He 
was born in the town of York, 
Livingston Co., N. Y., the 8th of 
December, 1828. Some of his 
ancestors came from the county 
of Lincoln, on the east coast of 
England. The great grandfather 
of Clinton B. Fisk entered the 
Revolutionary army under Gener- 
al Washington, served with great 
_ efficiency and rose to the rank of 
Major General. 

In the struggles and hardships 
necessary to life in primitive sur- 
roundings, Clinton B. grew up to 
a sturdy and resolute manhood. 
His parents were of Baptist ante- 
cedents, but the training of their 
children, through the presence 
and labors of itinerant preachers, 
was Methodistic. At the early 
age of nine years he was received 
inte the membership of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. Educat- 
ed inthe common schools of the 
neighborhood until he had reached 
his sixteenth year, he then repair- 
ed to Albion Wesleyan Seminary, 
and then prepared to enter the 
Sophomore Class vf Michigan Un- 
iversity. Greek and Latin were 
studied while engaged in agricul- 
tural labors, with such diligence 
as to threaten the total loss of 
eyesight. Health failed, and a 
collegiate career was, perforce, 
abandoned. Commercial pursuits 
next enlisted his energies. Enter- 
ing into the employment of L. D. 
Crippin & Co., proprietors of a 
country store, mill and bank at 
Coldwater, Mich, he married 
Jeannette A., only daughter of the 
senior partner, on the 20th of 
February, 1850, and was also ad- 
mitted to the firm. 

_Crippin & Fisk continued in as- 
sociate relations until 1858, when 
the firm was dissolved, and the 
Jatter removed to St. Louis. There 
he established a successful insur- 
ance and banking business, and 
was numbered with the rising 
men of the city at the vutbreak 
of the war for the preservation of 
the National Union. No series 
of biographies furnishes more im- 
pressive illustrations of biological 
facts than that of the old New 
England families. The echoes of 
the guns that fired upon Fort 
Sumter +he 13th of April, 1861, 
awoke at’ once the hereditary in- 
stinct, and on the day following, 
Clinton B. Fisk was among the 
first of Missouri’s loyal citizens to 
enlist as a private in a three 
months’ regiment for services to 
the United States of America. 
In January, -1862, he was con- 
spicuous among those who led the 
revolution that created the Union 
Merchants’ Exchange in opposition 
to the disloyal Chamber of Com- 
merce. _ His activity as one of the 
executive officers of the new asso- 
ciation pointed him out as a fitting 


was commissioner of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau for all the Central 
South. The conjoint office of Mil- 
itary Commander and Commis- 
sioner for Freedmen sought the 
man, and in the exercise of its 
functions the incumbent did the 
noblest work of his life. It was 
pre-eminently a work ot pacifica- 
tion and_ reconstruction. 
in reality the military governor of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Hastern 
Arkansas and the northern por- 
tion of the Gulf States. Under 
his administration social order 
was restored, industry resumed its 
avocations, goodly fellowship was 
established and civil law regained 
supremacy. Peaceably if possible, 
but if not, forcibly, these ends 
were assiduously sought. Peace- 
ably they were 
Church, school house and judicial 
court supplanted the camp and the 
battle field. All parties were em- 
inently satisfied with the progress 
of eyents. People whose wealth 
was estimated at a hundred mil- 


lion dollars, and who had been | 


largely identified with the rebel- 


lion, petitioned President Johnson 


to detain General Fisk at his post 


of duty until the beneficent task of | 


He was} 


accomplished. | 


ary Association, into the Fisk 
University at Nashville, Tennessee. 
It is fairly entitled to the honor 
of being the first, and perhaps the 
best, learned institution hitherto 
founded for the benefit of the 
Africa-American race. Undoubt- 
edly it is one of the most success- 
ful. Its celebrated Jubilee Singers 
have made it familiar to immense 
multitudes in two hemispheres. 
Many of the best colored teachers, 
preachers and missionaries have 
graduated from its halls. Four 
hundred students, at least, are now 
in attendance. Well equipped 
colleges of liberal arts, science, 
theology and law justified its claim 
to the title of University. Jubilee 
Hall and Livingstone Hall are 
two of the finest educational edifices 
in the entire South. 

Rarely does it fall'to the lot of 
any citizen to enter so thoroughly 
into the great philanthropic under- 
takings of the age. Appointed by 
President Grant to the Board of 
Indian Commissioners in 1874, he 
was then elected to its presidency, 
and still holds that office. Work- 
ing in harmony with the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Board 
has been singularly effective in 


reconstruction was completely 
done. Since then he has deservy- 
edly been one of the most popular 
and trusted of all men in the 


regions, and with all classes that, 
|Geno, Neb.; and Salem, Oregon. 


he served so well. 


ceived a commission as 


dierly offices in September, 1866, 


He was commissioned as Major- 
General by the state of Missouri 
in 1864. In March, 1865, he re- 
Brevet 
Major-General in the army of the 
United States. ' Resigning all sol- 


commander of the ‘ Merchant's 
Regiment,” better known, perhaps, 
as the Thirty-Third Regiment of 
Missouri Volunteer Infantry. 


Subsequently he commanded a 
division in the Army of the Ten- 
nessee at the memorable seige of 
Vicksburg. Thence he was sent 
to take command of the military 
districts of Missouri and North 
Missouri. In that capacity he de- 
feated Price’s attempt to capture 
Jefferson City, the capital of the 
state. Resigning his commission 
at the close of the civil war, he 
found that Mr. Lincoln was un- 
willing to dispense with his ser- 
vices. Requesting General Fisk’s 
presence at Washington, the mar- 
tyr President assigned him to duty 

in Kentucky and Tennessee. He 


he again returned to St. Louis, 
and embarked in business to re- 
trieve the temporal fortunes pre- 
viously sacrificed on the altar of 
his country’s unity. Accepting a 
position as one of the state railroad 
esmmissioners, he further became 
identified with the Missouri Paci- 
fic and Atlantic & Pacific lines. 
To these he held the relation of 
vice-president and treasurer from 
1867 to 1876. 

With the educational develop- 
ment of the South, and also of 
many portions of the North, Gen- 
eral Fisk has been, and is, most 
efficiently connected. During his 
labors in the South he instituted 
the Fisk School for Colored People. 
This his since expanded, under the 
auspices of the American Mission- 


the civilization of the Indian tribes. 
Tt has secured the organization of 
Industrial Shools at Hampton, Va.; 
Carlisle, Pa.; Lawrence, Kan.; 
Chilocco, in the Indian territory; 


About two thousand Indian 
children are trained in these insti- 
tutions. Local schools are also 
maintained on the reservations of 
the aborigines. Along the lines 
indicated by these seminaries lies 
the way to satisfactory solution of 
the vexed Indian problem. Ulti- 
mate absorption into the American 
body politic is the most fitting 
disposition into original  pos- 
sessors of the soil, .and certainly 
the most Christian. Trustee of 
Fisk University, Tennessee; of 
Albion College, Michigan; and of 
Drew Theological Seminary, 
Madison, N. J., his personal in- 
fluence touches society at its 
tenderest and most pervasive points. 

Averse to practical politics, and 
declining personal participation 
in their procedures, he yet accepted 
the Prohibitionists’ nomination 
for the gubernatorial chair of New 
Jersey in 1886. Pure sense of 
duty compelled candidacy. 
Twenty thousand voters cast their 
ballots for his election. He failed 


of the popular choice, as was ex- 
pected, but was rewarded by an 
iucrease of 500 per cont on any 
previous vote, and by the strength- 
ening of moral principles in his 
adopted commonwealth. All cor- 
rupt proffers of aid, or of coalition, 
were emphatically yet politely 
refused. Giving five months of 
time, 5,000 miles of travel, 125 
speeches, and money without stint 
in prosecution of a wholly legiti- 
mate canvas, he created no political 
antagonisms, but said more and 
better things in behalf of the Re- 
publicans than they say for them- 
selves. Of their great historic 
party he is one of the founders, 
and has marched with its leaders 
from the days of Fremont to those 
of Garfield. For ten years he 
pleaded with its guiding minds 
to take up the burning question 
of saloon control of politics, and 
to combine with all genuine phil- 
antropists in the effort to dethrone 
King Alcohol. 

Since 1876 General Fisk has 
been in the banking and invest- 
ment business in New York, and 
naturally commands the confidence 
and support of a large clientage. 
But neither pressing financial 
affairs, nor love of literature, nor 
participation in great reformatory 
enterprises, is allowed to deprive 
him of the luxury of immediate 
toil for the spiritual end temporal 
welfare of the masses. 

Still in the zenith of his physical 
and intellectual power the course 
of Prohibition many expect to 
receive from him in the future, 


under God the most efficient service. 
—Abridged from 


) Union Signal, 
April 14, 1887. 


“TIfI see a poisonous serpent, 
poised with head erect, ready to 


strike the child and I kill the 
snake, that 18 Frohibition. But if 


I drive the snake away and into 
my neighbor’s garden to strike 
and slay his child, that is Local 
Option.” — National Chairman 
Dickie. 


“Its mission is not to answer any question of 
the intellect to please the faney or content the 
artistic faculty, but to make righteous use of the 
element of horror; and in this the book is un- 
paralleled.”—GEORGE MacDONALD. 
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Some Sprays of Evergreen. 


“WITH MALICE TOWARD NONE AND 
CHARITY FOR ALL.” 


A LESSON FROM “THE GREAT COMMONER.” 

Memorial Day (May 30) has 
come and gone. Many tender 
words have been spoken and 
written and many fond memories 
revived of brave men who suffered 
in time of our nation’s peril. 

But the writer scarcely ever ex- 
pects to witness on earth a more 
impressive memorial service than 
the one held in Tomlinson Hall, 
Indianapolis, on the evening of 
Wednesday, May 30,1888. There 
were, from forty states and 


territories, several hundred sol-- 


diers and thousands of their 
friends of many sects, and of races, 
black and white, who had once 
hated and fought each other, but 
who now had travelled from far 
and wide to join in council and a 
service of national fraternity. 
They made a solemn pledge to 


stand close together henceforth 
for home and country, that they 


might redeem the Republic from 
the slavery of strong drink. Most 
eloquent addresses were delivered 
by Southern men and women and 
by Northern men and women; but 
all agreed that Frances E. Willard 
~ excelled all in’ the wisdom, pathos 
and power of her words—she even 
excelled herself, so some of her 
friends thought. She seemed 
really inspired of God to speak 
for a nation’s deliverance. Old 
and scar worn soldiers, who had 
fought each other in the civil war, 
wept forgivingly; and the angels 
of a new era of peace on earth 
hovered over the vast assembly of 
6000 persons who crowded the 
seats and aisles of the great hall. 
THEY KNEW NOT WHAT THEY DID. 

Of all that we have read of these 
memorial days, nothing has 
seemed more touching and sug- 
gestive than the incident related 
by Rey. Wm. Burnett Wright, of 
New Britain, Conn. In laying 
a spray of evergreen on the graves 
of the soldiers of the “Grand 
Army,’ Mr. Wright relates this 
incident which he himself saw 
and heard: 

“Tt was the day after our forces 
captured Petersburg. President 
Lincoln, in his private car, was 
moving along the military railway 
from General Grant’s headquar- 
ters to a point where a carriage 
waited to take him into that city. 
I was permitted to ride with him. 
There were not, I think, more than 
half a dozen other persons in the 


— 
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car. It was stopped by a proces- 
sion of some fifteen thousand rebel 
prisoners crossing the track in 
front. Most of them were mere 
boys. Their clothes were rags. 
They had no blankets. Many of 
them had neither hats nor shoes, 
and all looked weary and sullen. 
Mr. Lincoln watched them for 
some time in silence. His face 
was careworn and very sad. At 
last he said, as if thinking aloud: 
“Poor boys! Poor boys! If they 
only knew what we were trying to 
do for them, they would not have 
fought us, and they would not look 
at us as they do.” 


A FRANK AND MANLY CONFESSION. 


Now, let us read, in connection 
with the foregoing words of Lin- 
coln, the following grandly elo- 
quent testimony from one who 
fought with the South for a pro- 
slavery rebellion. Dr. John A. 
Brooks, of Missouri, on being 
nominated by acclammation, at 
the convention above mentioned, 
as a candidate for the Vice-Presi- 
dency, on the Prohibition ticket, 
was asked to make aspeech. He 
spoke with most manly frankness 
and great impressiveness against 
partisan prejudice and sectional- 
ism. We copy the closing sen- 
tences: 

‘When the war had closed and I 
had time to look around, I remem- 
ber one precious utterance from 
that Book of books which you and 
I love so much and revere, that no 
murderer can enter the kingdom 
of God, and that he that hateth 
his brother is a murderer. I 
hated some of you fellows with all 
the hatred that I had or was capa- 
ble of, and when these clouds 
cleared away, I said, My 
God! I want at least to enter the 
portals of the skies, and by the 
grace of God I will tear from my 
heart the sectionalism of the past. 

“I remember, some years since, 
to have stood upon the Common of 
Boston in the presence of a bronze 
statue. There stood the great 
Commoner. At his feet a slave 
was chained, and in his hand was 
a hatchet or an axe that was fall- 
ing to break the chain off the slave. 
I was all alone. I stopped and 
looked up into his face and the 
memories of a life-time flooded 
through my mind. I was back 
again in the arms of my old negro 
mammie in the South, playing with 
her children upon the green, romp- 
ing with them and sharing with 
them their sorrows and joys, real- 
izing that they would have died 
for me if need be, I saw as I grew 
up in life the agitation that sprang 
up in this nation over that institu- 
tion, and I saw the little speck of 
cloud as it gathered in its majesty 
and broke upon my section witlt 
all the fury of internecine war. I 
saw the battle and heard the 
groans of the dying, the whistle of 
shell and the rattle of musketry, 
and I saw my country baptized in 
the blood of my section. But I 
looked into the face of Abraham 
Lincoln, and I said: “Sir, on that 
question of slavery and the preser- 
vation of the Union, I want to say 
to you now, that while I was as 
honest and sincere as any man 
living, you were right and I was 
wrong.” [Great applause. | 


LINCOLN’S MEMORABLE PROPHECY. 


And then let us read this mem- 
orable prophecy in Lincoln’s first 
inaugural address: 


“The mystic chords of memory 
stretching from many a sacred 


hearth and patriots’ graves all 
over the broad land, shall once 
more swell the chorus of the 
Union, when again touched, as 
surely they will be, by the better 
angels of our nature.” 


Yes, Lincoln’s prophecy was 
true. The angels of our better 
nature are now coming to swell 
the chorus of the Union, The 
Blue and the Gray now love one 
flag and pay equal homage to its 
old time defenders. 

Yes, Lincoln was right. There 
would never have been any boys 
in Gray twenty-five years ago, if 
the masses of the people in the 
South had been well read and had 
known what they were doing. 
“Poor boys!” and there were 
“poor boys,” yea, sinners, on both 
sides. 

Now another “irrepressible con- 
flict” is upon us—another great crisis 
seems impending. Itis the con- 
flict with the traffic in intoxicating 
beverages; and here again we 
may quote the prophetic words of 
“the great Commoner.” In his 
temperance speech Lincoln says: 


And when victory shall be com- 
plete—when there is neither a 
slave nor a drunkard on earth— 
how proud the title of that land 
which may truly claim to be the 
birthplace and the cradle of both 
those revolutions! How nobly 
distinguished that people who 
shall have planted and nurtured 
to maturity both the political and 
moral freedom of their species. 


During this conflict for “moral 
freedom” — freedom from _ the 
Liquor Power—each of us may 
weave a bright spray of evergreen 
for our dead heroes and martyrs 
by wise self-control in “keeping 
sweet” and spreading light as 
God gives us to see the right. 
Amid the heat and smoke of conflict 
let us who remain, beware that, 
through blind prejudice and in- 
tolerance, we do not repeat the 
folly and shame of those who, in 
the world’s onward march, have 
cruelly misjudged their fellows 
and treated their best friends as 
deadly foes. Let bitter per- 
sonalities, partizan slander and 
misrepresentation cease; let the 
issues now before the American 
people be fairly presented; let all 
parties be read and heard, and then 
let every man vote as he sees 
right before God, free from brib- 
ery or intimidation. Amen and 
amen! 


A Strange “Ethical” Perversity. 


The “Ethical” movement can- 
not even tell the truth,—a curious 
contradiction. Repeatedly have 
the brethren who withdrew from 
the Western Conference two years 
ago, explained the reasons of their 
withdrawal; and as_ persistently 
does Unity misrepresent those 
reasons and try to prejudice its 
readers against those brethren; 
and then, after this gross injustice, 
it wails that these brethren should 
be so obstinate as to stay away: 

Unity has just reaffirmed, as 
the distinctive doctrine for which 
the Western Conference now 
stands, and as the issue at Cincin- 
nati, two years ago, “that character 
is its only condition of fellowship 
and that the purpose to serve the 


cause of righteousness is to it the 
foundation of the religious life and 
experience.” (May 26, page 167). 
Now, it has been repeatedly ex- 
plained by the withdrawing breth- 
ren, that they do not make the 
least objection to this statement, 
if only the words are taken in their 
obvious and properly Unitarian 
meaning; and that, indeed, such 
a statement, taken in its popular 
sense, is‘a commonplace in all our 
Unitarian Churches. They have 
repeatedly said that they object 
to only the doctrine that is forced 
into this statement by an unusual 
interpretation of certain words; 
they object to this sophistical 
meaning that is given to what, 
when, taken naturally, would be 
perfectly unobjectionable; they 
object, not to the statement itself, 
but to the illogical inference which 
is kept in the dark and then sud- 
denly flourished as ifit were pre- 
cisely identical with this statement; 
in short they object to the trick 
whether meant or not, by which 
many are confused and misled. 
They ask that the real issue shall 
be unequivocally and honestly 
stated, so that no false impression 
may be given as to the real posi- 
tion of the withdrawing brethren, 
—that it shall be stated in some 
such terms as these brethren have 
themselves stated it; and certainly 
the brethren who withdraw from 
the Western Conference ought to 
know the reasons of their own ac- 
tion. Their own statement ough 
to be accepted as final. | 

We object to Unity’s statement 
as grossly unjust, because it puts us 
in the position of rejecting this 
statement in every sense of the 
words, and of seeming therefore 
to deny fundamental principles of 
Unitarianism. 

In the first place, it represents 
us as denying. that “character 
should be the only condition of 
fellowship;’ whereas we strenu- 
ously protest that we have always ~ 
made character the only condition 
of fellowship in the usual sense of 
the latter word; but we protest 
against taking “fellowship” to 
mean “the full rightto the Unita- 
rian name;” for, while we fellow- 
ship gladly any Methodist, Cal- 
vinist, Quaker, Ethicist, Catholic or 
Buddhist, who loves righteous- 
ness, we do not think it necessary 
or proper to confound all these 
honest distinctions under the 
Unitarian name. As Mr. Batche- 
lor has expressed it, we cannot con- 
cede that “every good man, work- 
ing for good ends, is a Unitarian,” 

Now what can be clearer than 
Mr. Batchelor’s statement of the 
issue? 

Why cannot Unity frankly ac- 
ceptit? Why persist in muddling 
the question and creating ground- 
less and wicked prejudice? Why 
reiterate a statement of the issue, 
which is true only in a special 
meaning, and is false in the more 
usual meaning? Says Tennyson: 

“A liethat is half a truth, is even 
the worst of lies.” 

Then in the second place, with 
regard to the other part of Unity’s 
proposition, namely: “that the 
purpose to serve the cause of 
righteousness is to it the founda- 
tion of the religious life and ex- 
perience,’—does any Unitarian, 
even the most conservative, reject 
this proposition in every sense of 
the word “foundation?” Not at 
all. It is perfectly obvious that, 
in one familiar sense of the word, 
this is a Unitarian commonplace, 
and yet Unity would disingenu- 
ously and persistently misrepre- 
sent a large part of our ministers, 
probable a large majority of the m, 
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as false to a fundamental Unitarian 
principal, merely because they do 
not accept another and different 
idea, which has never been gener- 
ally held by Unitarians, but which 
Unity confuses with this Unita- 
rian principle by an identily of 
words! 

All Unitarians agree that mor- 
ality is the “foundation” of all 
high religion, in this obvious 
sense, that a noble ethical spirit 
and life must precede a high re- 
ligion, and that, for instance, we 
cannot really believe in and wor- 
ship a holy God, unless in our own 
hearts we really love holiness; and 
that a religion which is. not thus 
grounded on morality is a decep- 
To represent any Unita- 
rians as denying this, is a gross in- 
justice. But what many or most 
of them really deny is that ethics 
and religion are identical, and 
that the ethical life includes, and 
is the same as, the religious life. 


The real issue, however, that 
divided the Western Conference 
was the question, whether the as- 
sociated aim and purposed of the 
Conference should be the preach- 
ing of the pure Christianity for 
which the American Unitarian 
Association was organized, and 
which has iill very lately been the 
universally accepted aim and pur- 


_pose of all denominational Unita- 


rians,—or should be merely the 
preaching of righteousness and 
love in the simply ethical sense 
of these words. Shall we or shall 
we not make our aim and purpose 
Christian, and then invite to cooper- 
atewith us all whocan in any degree 
sympathise with this aim and pur- 
pose, as many liberal Jews 
already do, who nevertheless them- 
selves remain Jews and not Chris- 
tians? 


So 


EDITOR'S TABLE TALK. 


Samuel Collyer, son of Robert Collyer, 
is about to go to Tacoma, W. T., having 
been elected cashier of a bank in that 
city. i 


Choice Health Foods—Manufactured 
by Sanitariam Food Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich. Send for pamphlet about 
these foods. It is sent free and is val- 
uable for suggestions. We know it, for 
we have read it; and we eatsome of the 
wholesome foods every day. 


We hope to give in our next a likeness 
and life sketch of Dr. Austin Craig, the 
saintly co-worker with Horace Mann, at 
Antioch College; and afterward Professor 
in Meadville Theological School and at 
last President of the Christian Biblical 
Institute at Stanfordsville, New York. 


We copy in this week’s paper what 
the Union so kindly says about the 
wedding at the Unitarian Church. In 
addition, we can only say with the bride 
and groom, that we appreciate very 
deeply the great and unexpected kind- 
ness of our friends in their expression 
and tokens of good will and friendliness 
on that occasion. ‘ 


We might as well confess it: the story 
of General Fisk, given in this number, is 
not nearly so interesting for young and 
old as that given in a little 25 cent bio- 
graphy of one hundred pages, by Hey. 
John O. Foster, with an introduction by 
Miss Frances E. Willard, just published 
by the Woman’s Temperance Publica- 
tion, Chicago, Dlinois. 


In an endeavor to treat all parties 
fairly, we give in this issue more room 
than we can spare, as a rule, for that 
kind of matter, to “‘A’s” defense (and in 
part a frank apology) for a criticism of 
Joseph Cook, made in this paper of May 
15, 1888, and replied to by Mr. Cook him- 
self in the same number. Of course, we 
do not hold ourselves responsible for our 
correspondent’s conclusion in regard to 
a man whom we esteem as meaning to be 
honest and fair to all parties, however 
much we may dissent from some of his 
theology. ; . ; 
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THE WESTERN “ETHICAL BASIS”CON= 
FERENCE. 

This Western Conference which held 
its session in Chicago, Wednesday May 
16, 1888, gave a literary feast anda 
memorial service of Emerson. 

The Committee on Credentials re- 
ported 24 churches represented, by 78 
delegates. Hardly any of the older, 
stronger Unitarian churches had sent 
delegates,—as Unity Church and the 
Church of Messiah, St. Louis, the 
churches of Kansas City, Denver, Omaha, 


Douthit, brother of the bride. The bride was 
attended by Misses Minnie Garis and Bessie 
Wilson of this city and Miss Ellen Cleaves of Mat- 
toon, The bridal party was preceded by the father 
and mother of the bride and ten little girls, her 
Sunday-school class, who, with baskets in hand, 
strewed fragrant spring flowers inthe way. Rev. 
W. J. Frazer of the Presbyterian church and Rey. 
B. F. Patt of the Baptist church brought up the 
rear. Rev. J. L. Douthit officiated, and the 
marriage ceremony was both pretty, appropriate 
and impressive. Rey. Frazer closed the 
service with prayer and Rey. B. F. Patt pro- 
nounced the benediction. Hearty congratulations 
followed, when a neat repast of cake, ice cream 
and lemonade was served, 

The bride was the recipient of many hand- 


Louisville, Cincinnati, Meadville, Detroit, leone presents from home friends and those from 


Ann Arbor, Milwaukee, Madison; indeed 
not a living church in Wisconsin or 


Michigan had sent a representative, and! 


only one of the four Ohio churches. 


The report of the proceedings is glowing ! 


abroad. These last were accompanied by con- 


| gratulatory letters and good wishes for the bride 


and groom’s future. 

The bride is a highly educated, accomplished 
and lovable young lady whose youth and young 
woman hood haye been passed in Shelbyville 
where she has attached to her with “hooks of 


as ever with account of work done an a? steel’’ the affections ofa large circle of friends 


many gates of opportunity swinging 
wide open for ‘‘advance thought.” Some 


} among old and young. The groom is an employe 
* of the Chicago 
} young man of business ability and 
fine essays were read, some good sermons } M2ny amiable traits of character. 

preached, some hopeful and amiable ad- ! 


Northwestern railroad and isa 
ossessed of 
he home of 

r, and Mr. Garis will be at Spring Valley, Il., 
for which place they will leave this evening, 


dresses delivered; and some big resolves! followed by the prayers and good wishes of a 


to raise funds and “push things’? were 
made. There was talk of raising fifty 
thousand dollars, the interest of which 
should serve the needs of the Conference; 
and a committee of five was appointed to 
consider the subject. The report of the 
treasurer showed the total receipts of the 
past year to have been four thousand 
and three hundred, dollars andthe total 
expenses four thousand and fiye hundred, 
dollars, leaving'a deficit of two hundred 
which deficit was made up at once in the 
Conference with commendable prompt- 
ness. 

On the whole, it would appear 
that this Western Conference is determ- 
ined to help itself more than ever and go 
on with renewed promise to do its ap- 
pointed work—a good example for all 
Christian believers. . 


re 
AMONG THE CHURCHES 


(Items for this department are thankfully re- 
ceived. 

Rey. Henry A. Westall, of Blooming- 
ton, Ill., attended the Anniversary meet- 
ings in Boston. 


Rey. A. G. Jennings is to continue 
ministering for the new Unitarian church 
at Toledo, Ohio. 


Dr. A. P. Putnam preached in Brook- 
lyn, May 10, and attended the Maine 
Conference the following week, 


Rev. Wm. R. Alger of Boston will 
preach in the Unitarian Channing church 
Newport, R. I. until October. 


Mrs. Armiston Chant of London spoke 
at the Tuesday night metting of the 
American Unitarian Associarion. 


The first semi-annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Conference of Minnesota was 
held at Sioux Falls, Dakota, April 26. 


Henry H. Brown was ordained and in- 
stalled pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Parish, Petersham, Mass, May 15. 


Rey. Geo. Batchelor preached the 
opening sermon of the Wisconsin Con- 
ference of Unitarians and Independent 
societies May 22. 


The annual meeting of the Chicago 
Athenzum was held Thursday evening 
May 17th. Last year has been a most 
prosperous one for this institution. 


The editor of this paper will givea 
memorial discourse on Dr. James Free- 
man Clarke at’ Unity Church, Mattoon, 
Tl., on Sunday, June 24, 1888, at 11 a.m. 


Rey. Dr. Horatio Stebbins, will work 
in Seattle and Tacoma, W. T., during 
June. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will sup- 
ply the Oakland pulpit a part of the time 
meanwhile. 


Mrs. H. B. Manford, of Manford’s 
Magazine, Chicago, has closed her house, 
243 South Leavitt Street, and will here- 
after reside with her daughter, Mrs. Dr. 
Bridge, at 550 West Jackson Street. 


Saturday, June 16, will gather the 
friends of the Concord School of Philos- 
phy in a memorial service of its late dear 
Mr. Alcott. Prayer by Rev. James Bush, 
will open the services at the Hillside 
Chapel. Drs. Bartol and Hedge, Mrs. 
Cheney F. Sanborn and others are ex- 
pected to speak. Dr. Harris, of Concord, 
will read a memorial discourse at 3 p. m. 


—_— rr? 


HAPPY WEDDING BELLS. 


JOSEPH W. GARIS AND MISS HELEN M. DOUTHIT 
EXCHANGE MUTUAL MARITAL YOWS-— 
A PLEASANT GATHERING. 


About two hundred invited guests assembled 
at the Unitarian church this morning to witness 
the marriage of Jos. W. Garis of Spring vatley 
to Miss Helen M. Douthit, daughter of Rev. J. 
L. Douthit, pastor of that church and editor of 
Our Best Worps. The audience room of the 
neat little church edifice Was handsomely and 
properly decorated with flowers and evergreens, 
and the air laden with sweet perfume. The 
bridal party swept in to the music of the wedding 
march, rendered by the 8.8. orchestra, the groom 
accompanied by his brother, R. L., and Geo, 


host of friends for their future well-being and 
happiness—Daily Shelbyville Union, June 6. 


For Our Best Words, 
Cheering Signs. 
BY REV. JOHN H. HEYWOOD, 


Earnest Unitarians are some- 
times depressed by the slow prog- 
ress of Unitarianism. Especially 
liable to discouragement are those 
Unitarians to whom their beautiful, 
fondly-cherished faith is not merely 
a rational speculation but also and 
especially a real power of moral and 
spiritual life. Itis hard for them 
to understand or imagine how or 
Why what is so reasonable and so 
helpful to them and so accordant 
with primitive Christianity should 
make such slow progress in the 
world. Liberal Christianity is to 
them life, light, strength, peace, 
comfort, hope, joy—and why not 
to all? Why does it advance so 
slowly and painfully when it ought 
to be gladly welcomed and grate- 
fully accepted everywhere? 

Its enemies would say, in an- 
swer, that the reason of its failing 
to be thus welcomed and accepted 
is that Unitarian Christianity is a 
sham, a delusion, a fraud, that itis 
not Christianity at all. But this is 
the response of bitter opponents, 
partial and prejudiced— though one 
must confess that some recent man- 
ifestations by nominal Unitarians 
would seem to afford ample ground 
for it—and the earnest, devoted 
Unitarian knows from his own 
deep experience that his faith is as 
genuine as it is beautiful, as true 
as it is tender, as substantial as it is 
precious. If it be thus precious, 
substantial, true, then the divine 
life is in it, and why is he discour- 
aged by its slow advance or shall 
he for a moment doubt of its final 
triumph? 

One reason, and probably, the 
main reason for his discourage- 
ment is that — unconsciously, it 
may be—he expects Unitarianism 
to be and do what, from its very 
nature, it cannot be and cannot do: 


—that is, he expects it to be a sect, 


a strong flourishing sect and to do 
a great, triumphant sectarian work. 
This is impossible, as its idea and 
horigin show. It was never a sect 
in the mind of Channing, it never 
has been a sect in the mind of Dr. 
Hedge. Itisinclusive not exclusive, 
and sectism is exclusion not inclu- 
sion, division not union, a rending, 
not a keeping whole of Christ's 
seamless robe. Unitarianism is 
one phase of Liberal Christianity, 
and Liberal Christianity was and 
is a protest in the name and spirit 
of Jesus and in the interest of his 
pure religion against sectarianism, 
against all the dark, gloomy views 
of the divine character and govern- 
ment of human nature and destiny, 
against the eccleasiastical assump- 
tion and the dogmatic intolerance 
which lead to and ultimate in sec- 
tarianism by closing men’s eyes and 
hearts to the greatsolar truths of the 


L.' Fatherhood of God,the brotherhood 


of Man, the loving Leadership of 
Christ, the duty and necessity of 
living, personal, practical right- 
eousness, the beauty and the su- 
premacy of self-denying benefi- 
cence. 

This was and is the providential 
mission of Liberal Christianity, a 
mission infinitely transcending in 
purpose and aim any sectarian or 
eccleasiastical schemes, however 
grasping or imposing, and if there 
are any gladdening indications of 
the success of this mission, then 
any and every earnest Unitarian 
may, instead of becoming despond- 
ent, thank God and take courage. 

Are there such indications? 
Many and most cheering. Take 
as one the appearing of such a 
book as Fremantle’s “Gospel of 
the Secular Life,’ a book com- 
posed of sermons preached to the 
University of Oxford, England. 
Mr. Fremantle is one of the most 
scholarly ministers of the English 
Episcopal church, Canon of Can- 
terbury and Rector of St. Mary’s, 
Brayauston Square, London, a par- 
ish numbering eleven thousand 
souls and most admirably fur- 
nished with humane and educa- 
tional appliances. Mr. Fremantle, 
in addition to his numerous and 
weighty ministerial labors, is a 
welcome and prized contributor to 
several of the leading English 
magazines and reviews. 

A few extracts from these notable 
sermons will show the spirit of the 
man and illustrate the progress 
which true Liberalism, Christian: 
Liberalism, is making. This, for 
instance, is what he thinks the 
surest way of getting rid of secta- 
rianism. “So long as modes of 
worship, and the government of 
the clergy, and the little interests 
of congregations, or the reduction 
of religious ideas to abstract and 
indisputable propositions; are 
looked upon as the main business 
of Christianity, there is no way 
out of sectarianism. But when 
Christians find out that their main 
business is to promote truth in all 
departments of human knowledge, 
and love in all the relations of hu- 
man life, and that they have a con- 
cern also in all that beautifies and 
refines human existence, and that 
all the energy of their faith in God 
and in Christ is needed to sustain 
the progress of mankind, they will 
find out, also, that the ground of 
their discord recedes into its nat- 
ural littleness, and that the faith 
by which they all are actuated is a 
great moral power, as to the pos- 
session and use of which there is 
no controversy.” 

And thus the earnest preacher 
speaks of Faith and the Church. 

“Christian Faith is not an ad- 
herence to a series of propositions, 
but a living sympathy and aspira- 
tion which shows itself in many 
forms, and is the spring of a true 
and healthful life.” 

“The Church is not chiefly a 
system of public worship designed 
to direct men’s minds to another 
world, but a social state in which 
the Spirit of Christ reigns, and 
this state appears In many ways 
both within and without the rec- 
ognized field of the Church’s en- 
ergy.” 

This sentence shows Mr. Fre- 
mantle’s sense of the divine Fath- 
erhood. “We are coming to per- 
ceive the universal love of God 
and to believe that it will have 


universal success at the last.” 


_ The book abounds in such utter- 
ances and thus gives most cheer- 
ing signs of the coming of the day 


of that truly liberal Christianity 


which feels the spirit and which 
loves to do the work of Jesus 


Christ. 
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Hours With Men and Women of | “No,” he replied, “but my oldest 


the Revolution. 


BY BENSON J. LOSSING, LL. D. 
— No. 6. —— 
THE CICERONE OF TICONDEROGA. 
[Copyrighted 1888, by Funk & Wagnalls.] 


At the old “Lake House,” at the 
head of Lake George, long before 
thespacious “Fort William Henry” 
caravansery was built, I became 
acquainted with a charming young 
woman and her brother, from the 
vicinity of the lofty Kaatsbergs 
fringing the Hudson Valley. They 
were making a brief pleasure 
tour. A sudden tempest of wind, 
rain and lightning had kept us all 
within the parlors during a sultry 
evening in July, 1848, and there 
the acquaintance began. We voy- 
aged down the lake together the 
next morning in bright sunshine 
and invigorating air. 

The young lady was a model 
tourist—intelligent, sensible, viva- 
cious and enthusiastic. With her 
brother she had encamped among 
charcoal-burners of the Kaats- 
bergs, hunted in the mountains, 
and fished for days in the glens, 
and was a favorite companion of 
Thomas Cole, the artist, in his 
sketching excursions. While 
others were afraid of spoiling their 
complexions in the sunlight or of 
crumpling their smooth dresses or 
soiling their fine bonnets and 
gloves, she bade defiance to dust 
and crowds, for her brown linen 
sacque, with its spacious pockets 
for a guide book and other. ac- 
cessories; her lisle-thread gloves‘ 
her jaunty sun-hat and her free 
but sweet and modest demeanor 
toward all, gave herselfand brother 
no uneasiness. And when, at the 
foot of the Jake, I climbed to the 
lofty and broad seat of the driver 
of an old-fashioned stage-coach, 
for aride of four miles through a 
most picturesque region, to Ticon- 
deroga, on Lake Champlain, she 
too sprang up, as nimble as a 
squirrel, to the notable perch of 
observation for a traveler. As we 
journeyed among the hills, caught 
glimpses of the Green Mountains, 
and heard droll stories of his ex- 
perience from the lips of our Jehu 
of slow speech, her ringing 
laughter awoke responsive echoes. 

A glance from our seat, of the 
gray old ruins of Fort Ticonderoga, 
as we drew near the “Pavilion” on 
the lake shore, made us as impa- 
tient as children to be among them. 
With these pleasant companions, 
and alone, I spent hours among 
the remains of the old fortress, 
listening to the stories of a vener- 
able soldier, who in body haunted 
the place in the pleasant summer 
time. We were about to send to 
the Pavilion for a guide and an 
interpreter of the mysteries around 
us, when this white-haired man, 
supported by a rude staff, came 
from the ruins of the northern line 
of barracks and offered his ser- 
vices. They were accepted, and 
after my companions for a day 
had departed down the lake for 
Quebec I sat at the foot of one of 
the crumbling walls and listened 
to the old man’s interesting stories. 
His name was Isaac Rice; his age 
was eighty-five: no kindred of his 
was left on the earth; by a tech- 
nical error he lost a just title to a 
pension for military services in 
the Revolution; and he was ob- 
taining a precarious support from 
the free-will offerings of summer 
visitors for whom he acted as 
cicerone. Though feeble in body, 
his mind appeared clear and vigor- 
ous. 

“Did you assist in the capture 
of this fort?” I inquired. 


brother did. I was then nearly 
thirteen years old. When Bur- 
goyne took the fort 1 was a drum- 
mer boy of the garrison that 
escaped, and I saw the British 
General deliver his sword to our 
General Gates three months after- 
ward. My brother was twenty 
years old on the day when the 
fort was taken. We lived near 
the old “Catamount Tavern,’ in 
Vermont—did you ever hear of it? 
—where Ethan Allen lived a long 
time, and where the Green Moun- 
tain Boys mustered in the trouble- 
some times before the Revolu- 
tionary War. Ive heard my 
brother tell many things about the 
taking of the fort on that morn- 
ing.” 

“Didn’t they get into the fort by 
a covert way?’ I asked. 

“Yes, and there’s where it was,” 
he said, -pointing to a_ hollow 
among a mass of stones and earth. 
“My brother, who was a sergeant, 
led a squad of men just behind 
Colonels Allen and Arnold.” 

“Arnold—Benedict Arnold?” I 
said, inquiringly. 

“Yes. Arnold joined the Ver- 
monters and others at Castleton 
on the evening before the capture.” 
The veteran then told the story 
clearly as his brother had related 
itto him. Arnold came without 
officers or troops—only one serv- 
ant. He introduced himself to 
Colonels Allen and EHaston— 
Easton of Pittsfield—and taking 
from his pocket a commission as 
colonel from the Massachusetts 
Committee of Safety he claimed 
the right to command the whole 
force gathered there for the expe- 
dition. Allen disputed his claim. 
Arnold persisted, when the indig- 
nant Green Mountain Boys de- 
clared that only Colonel Allen 
should lead them or they would 
shoulder their muskets and go 
home. 

Arnold was compelled to yield, 
and all prepared to cross the nar- 
row lake that night. Boats were 
scarce, and only about eighty men 
were enabled to cross over. Allen 
took with him Nathan Beman, a 
farmer’s boy, who had been much 
at the fort and knew all about it. 
At day break they were ready to 
climb the bank to the sally-port 
of the fort, when Arnold again 
claimed the right to command. 
Allen disputed his claim. Arnold 
swore he would command. Allen 
swore he shouldn’t. This quarrel 
was in undertones, so as not to be 
heard by the sentinels above. The 
men interfered, and it was. ar- 
ranged that Allen and Arnold 
should enter side by side, Allen 
on the rightas commander. Then 
they all moved to the sally-port 
at the covert way, led by Allen and 
Arnold. The sentinel snapped 
his fusee and ran into the fort, 
followed by the Americans close 
upon his heels; and before the 
garrison could spring from their 
pallets and seize their arms the 
invaders had possession of the 
parade within the fort and took 
them all prisoners as they came 
out. Young Beman then led 
Allen up a rickety stairway to the 
apartments of Captain De Laplace, 
the commander. Knocking loudly 
on the door with his sword-hilt he 
commanded the captain, in a stern 
voice, to appear instantly or the 
garrison would perish. At that 
moment De Laplace, who had been 
awakened by the commotion on 
the parade, clad only in shirt and 
drawers, sprang to the door, the 
frightened face of his pretty little 
wife appearing over his shoulder. 

_“Surrender!” shouted Allen. 

They were old acquaintances. 


“By what authority do you com- 
mand me to surrender this fort!” 
said De Laplace, indignantly. 

“In the name of the Great 
Jehovah and the Continental Con- 
gress!” thundered Allen, raising 
his sword over the captain’s head. 

De Laplace began to . speak, 
when Allen shouted “Silence!” 
The commander obeyed and an 


‘unconditional surrender followed. 


“You said you were a drummer 
boy here when Burgoyne took the 
fort?” 

“Yes,” replied the veteran; “I 
was then a lusty lad nearly thirteen 
years old. My brother was one 
of the garrison.” 

“And so you became well ac- 
quainted with every part of the 
fort, I suppose. Will you point 
out the principal localities?” I 
asked. 

“Yonder,” said the guide, point- 
ing toward the best preserved line 
of the barracks, built of stone, two 
stories in height and forming a 
quadrangle, “were the _ officers’ 
quarters. A wooden balcony ex- 
tended along the second story, 
which was reached by a flight of 
stairs. The first door on the 
second story, on the left, was the 
entrance to the commandant’s 
apartments. Between the ruined 
wall on the extreme left is seen 
Mount Defiance, on which Bur- 
goyne erected a battery. Come 
with me and I will show you the 
bakery.” 


The aged cicerone took me to 
the southeast angle of the fort. 
Near it was an underground room 
twelve feet wide and thirty feet 
long arched with bricks, with a 
ruined fireplace and chimney at 
one end. On each side of the fire- 
place was an oven ten feet deep. 
On the right was a window and 
a door opening towards the water. 

For more than half a century 
the walls of the fort had been the 
common spoil for all who chose 
to avail themselves of such a con- 
venient quarry. These ruins pre- 
sented a most attractive object to 
the tourist and the historical 
student. 


“When the Burgoyne came up 
the lake, you left Ticonderoga in 
a hurry, didn’t you?” I inquired. 

‘“‘ Not exactly,” said the veteran. 
“General St. Clair felt strong 
enough to defend the fort against 
an expected direct assault, and 
would not listen to a demand to 
surrender; but when, in the course 
of afew days, it was found that 
the British had planted a battery 
of heavy guns on the mountain 
yonder--Mount Defiance — from 
which they could send plunging 
shot into the fort, the General 
saw that he must lose his army or 
evacuate the post. He chose the 
latter way; and at midnight on 
July 5-6 we left the fort as silent- 
ly as possible, the bulk of the gar- 
rison crossing over to Mount In- 
dependence, yonder, and march- 
ing rapidly toward Skenesborough, 
now Whitehall. At the same time 
about two hundred bateaux, laden 
with baggage, ammunition and 
stores, guarded by armed galleys, 
were sent up the lake towards the 
same place. We were pursued in 
Vermont by the British, overtaken 
among the hills at Hubbardton, 
where we were compelled to fight 
and were dispersed. The flotilla 
was also pursued and was des- 
troyed. Many of St. Clair’s men 
finally joined General Schuyler at 
Fort Edward. My brother was 
slightly wounded in his leg at 
Hubbardton, and a bullet took off 
one of my fingers, as you see, and 
made a hole in my drumhead.” 

“You say you saw General Bur- 


goyne surrender his sword to Gen- 
eral Gates?” 

“T did, and felt very happy,” 
said the old man. 

“Did that surrender take place 
when the British Army laid down 
their weapons on the flat at Sara- 
toga, near the river?”’ I asked. 

“No,” said the guide. ‘‘ When 
the arms were all laid down, Gen- 
eral Burgoyne and’ his principal 
officers rode toward General Gate’s 
headquarters. They were met by 
Gates and his staff at the head of 
his camp, where the officers of' 
both armies were introduced to 
each other. Burgoyne wore a rich 
coat of scarlet and gold. Gates 
wore a modest blue frock coat. 
The whole party then went to 
headquarters and dined. After 
dinner the American troops were 
drawn up in two lines, between 
which the British army passed, 
escorted by cavalry with the Am- 
erican flag, and a band of music 
playing ‘ Yankee Doodle.’ Then | 
the two generals came out of | 
Gates’ marquee and faced the 
halted procession, when Burgoyne 
stepped back a pace and presented 
his sword to Gates before the two 
armies. Gates bowed, took the 
sword and immediately handed it | 
back to Burgoyne. Then the . 
British army filed off and started . 
for Boston to embark for home. . 
I was a drummer in the escorting | 
band, and stood not more than 
three rods from the generals. 
Burgoyne was a large, stately 
man; Gates, who was about the 
same age, was smaller and less 
dignified in appearance and man- 
ner.” 


The sun was now passing be- 
hind the great hill on which the 
British planted their menacing 
cannon, and named the eminence ; 
in consequence ‘‘ Mount Defiance.” : 
As the aged cicerone sat leaning : 
against a ruined wall I made a 
pencil sketch of his form and 
features, under which, with a | 
trembling hand, he wrote his — r 
name and age. 


As we walked slowly together 
toward the Pavilion in the evening 
twilight I inquired of my yener- 
able instructor if he was in the 
military service of our country 
after the surrender of Burgoyne. 

“For a while,” he answered. 
“T enlisted as a private in a com- 
pany of which my brother was 
captain, and was stationed in East 
Massachusetts. We went with 
General Sullivan to Rhode Island 
to drive the British away, and 
were in the battle of Quaker Hill. 
My father, an aged man, dying in 
the spring of ’79, I left the army 
and went back to Vermont to 
manage our little farm for my 
mother, Misfortune’ overtook us 
and we lost the land. I had mar- 
ried, but had no children. My 
wife died, and I have been alone 
in the world ever since, laboring 
with my hands for daily bread. 
The good Lord is kind to me, for 
Ihave never been seriously sick 
in my life. .I believe he will take 
care of me to the end, which can- 
not be far off.” 


‘ 


An old Scotch lady was told that 
her minister used notes. She dis- 
believed it. Said one: “Go into 
the gallery and see.” She did so, 
and saw the written sermon. Af- 
ter the preacher had concluded his 
reading on the last page, he said, 
“But I will not enlarge.” The old 
woman called out from her lofty 
position; “Ye canna, ye .canna, 
for your paper’s give oot.” 


f 
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a SSIES 


“Out: of Darkness nto Licht 


From the Journal of a Bereaved Mother.” 


Testimonials from some who have read 
the Book and like it. 


It may interest our readers to know that the little book 
some pages of which were printed in this paper last year, has 
met with a grateful welcome by many excellent judges. The 
few copies of the bouk printed at this office were soon sold 
without any special effort. We have received kindly appreciat- 
ive letters from several who have read the book, Some of 
these letters are printed below. 


LETTER FROM ROBERT COLLYER. 
‘*A book not made with hands any more than roses are.” 


Dear JAsPEr: \ 

I have just finished reading the book “Out of Darkness 
Inte Light.” It is rarely well done and right from the heart 
as such books always should be. A book not made with hands 
any more than roses are and so a growth and a creation. There 
are touches of literary unaptness here and there, but one does 
not mind that presently in the charm of quiet satisfaction over 
the thought which runs through the chapters and becomes per- 
fect with the closing sentences. 

The author has a rare felicity at finding just the word she 
wants, also in the Holy Book—it is a rare and royal gift; and 
the treasures also we love to gather from far and wide in books 
and from human lives, these she has made her own with a 
lovely insight of their fitness; and, a very old and wide browser 
myself, I have to wonder how [ should have missed a good 
deal of treasure she has found. 

Will you kindly convey my thanks to her also for her most 
excellent gift to those who are bereaven as she has been. We 
are all her debtors. 

Indeed Yours, 


RosBert ConuyEr. 
New Yorks, Feb. 21, 1888. 


LETTER FROM MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


‘“‘The little book is very tender.” 
Kinp FRIEND: 


religion and human sympathy. It will bring consolation to a 
weg shen than that for which it was at first intended, I am 
confident. 


Houghton, Miflin & Co's, 


New Books. 


Yours with best wishes, 


Frances E. Winuarp. 
AUBURNDALE, MaAss., Feb. 24, 1888. 


LETTER FROM MRS. WM. G. ELIOT. 


“Tt will comfort’ many.” 


Drak FRrIenps: 

__L have read every word of ‘Out of Darkness Into Light” 
with great interest. The experience of so many torn hearts! 
It is beautifully written; with the utmost simplicity. The out- 
pourings of a heart at one with Christ, not exactly reconciled, 
but wondering why, questioning, as an unexperienced mother 
naturally will at first, while the sorrow is so fresh and the 
heart bleeding almost at each breath. 

The selections from familiar writers are so good. Sucha 
sweet spirit as hers must ever be happy, I think. 
i ie ee it will comfort many, and hope it may be pub- 
ished. 


Memoir of RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


By James Exxior Casor. With a fine new 
steel Portrait. 2 vols. 12mo, gilt top, $3.50¢ 
half calf, $6.00. 


Mr. Cabot, who is Mr. Emerson's literary exe- 
cutor, is admirably equipped in every respect to 
write his biography. _He has inoorporated in it 
many letters and copious extracts from Mr. Em- 
erson’s journal, bringing out distinctly the 
nobility of Mr. Emerson’s character, the depth 
and purity of his thought, the admiring loyaltyof 
his friends, and the profound and gracious in 
fluence of his writings and of his life. 


Yours affectionately, 
A. A. Extor. 


Other Biographies. 


HENRY CLAY. 
Vols. XV. and XVI. in Series of American 


Statesmen. By Cart Sonurz. 2vols. Gilt 
top, $2.50; half morocco, $5,00. 


PATRICK HENRY. 


Vol. XVII of American Statesmen. By Moses 
Corr TyLErR. Gilt top, $1.25. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Vol. X. of American men of Letters. By JOHN 
Bacs McMasrsEr, author of ‘A History of the 
People of the United States.” With a steel 
Portrait. Gilt top, $1.25; half morocco, $2.50. 


ORMSBY MACKNIGHT MITCHEL, 


Astronomer and General. A biographical nar- 
rative by his son, F. A. Mrrouen, Witha 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. $2.00 


BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Life and Letters. Edited by Marre HANSEN- 
TayLoR and Horace E. ScuppEr. With 
three Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 
Ser! crown 8vo. Gilt top, $4.00; half calf, 


LETTER FROM DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


“The book is eloquent.” 


My Dear Sir: 

Please accept my thanks for the little book which is elo- 
quent with the language of deep but not hopeless sorrow. 
Being myself in affliction, I can sympathize with another try- 
ing to find words to express feelings to which all language is 
unequal. 

Very truly yours, 


O. W. Hormzs, 
Boston, Feb. 14, 1888. 


LETTER FROM REV A. P. PEABODY, D. D., 
(Of Harvard University.) 


The book “ ought to have a large circulation.” 


My Dear Mr. Dovrutr: 

Thanks for “ Out of Darkness Into Light.” The book is 
admirable as the transcript of a blessed chapter of personal 
experience. Leaving out the author’s own part in it, it would 
be precious merely for the extracts which it gives, so rich in 
their variety, their appropriateness and their beauty. The 
author shows herself but little; yet shows enough of herself 
to awaken the wish to Bee more. The experience which gave 
birth to. the book 1s so frequent, and the need of comfort under 
it so intense, that a book so full of consolation genuinely 
Christian ought to have a large circulation, and can need to 
become known only to a few in order to be made known to 


HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY 
BOOKS. 


OUR HUNDRED DAYS IN EUROPE. 


The little book is very tender and delicately attuned to the 
key of sorrowful hearts that seek for the blessed comforts of 


very many. Believe me, By Oxrven WENDEL Houmes, author of "The 
Very truly yours, Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” ete. Gilt 
A. P. Pzapopy. top, 34.00. 
CAMBRIDGE, March 2, 1888. VICTORIAN POETS. 
By EpMunD CLARENCE STEDMAN. Thirteenth 


Edition. Revised and extended, by a Supple- 


WHAT OUR BEST WORDS STANDS FOR. 


It stands for the-best that can be thought, said and done by editor and contrib- 
utors in the line of a distinctly avowed, pure Christianity and practical morality. 

It stands for the simple religion of Jesus Christ as the sure way to genuine fel- 
lowship, true freedom and good. character, 

It stands for the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man; and for the 
Leadership of Jesus Christ in morals and religion. : 

It stands for a church membership broad enough to welcome all sincere followers 
of Christ who desire to worship together and work together for the Kingdom of 
God. : eat 

(While the editor is a missionary of what is known as Unitarian Christianity and 
claims the right to frankly but courteously speak his honest. convictions, he gladly 
grants’the same privilege to all who would speak in its columns “ with malice to- 
ward none and charity for all,”) ager 

It stands endeavoring always to “speak truth in love,” and criticize persons and 
things only to create more interest in goodness and to reveal truth more clearly. 

It stands for fair play to all people of both sexes; every race, class, party and sect. 

Tt stands for helping the poor and needy to help themselves and others. 

It stands for temperance and social purity, and for Christian union in all good 
words and work. 

It stands for human progress, spiritual life and the eternal hope. 


Lts Ants aiic FE u2rooses. 


Our Best Worps aims to emphasize the Christianity common to all sects, and 
would be sectarian only in its opposition to all unchristian sectarianism. ; 

It holds that religion is something more than ethics or morality—it is ‘‘morality 
with a divine emphasis,” “the enthusiasm of humanity,” or God in man a quicken- 
ing spirit and redeeming power. ; 2 

It would Christianize a false liberalism and make bigots and ultraists in all sects 
and parties more liberal and Christian. 

It means to be so radical as to strike at the root of sin and error, and so conser- 
vative as to hold fast to all the good and true. : 

Our Brest Worps especially seeks to translate the dialect of a scholastic, thought- 
burdened Unitarianism into the every day thought and language of the common 
people. 

Br ioce not recognize any growth as healthy, nor any progress as true, that does 
not make men and women better according to the Christian ideal of goodness— 
better husbands and wives, better fathers and mothers, better brothers and sisters 
and better fellow citizens—more pure socially, more faithful in married and family 
life, more chaste and reverent in speech, more honest in dealing, more Christlike in 
temper, more humble before God and more kind and helpful to all people, every- 
where. i 

And thus Our Brest Worps, in its little way, would earnestly help in the glorious 
endeavor 

: “To build the Universal Church 
Lofty as is the Love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man.” 


ered Co Pte A Tal Tey?” 


Will you send items of religious events and church news, for its columns? 
Will you then please send for circuiar and sample copies to distribute among 
your friends and neighbors, Agents wanted to get subscribers. Address, 
JASPER L. DOUTHIT, Shelbyville, Tl. 


mentary Chapter, to the Fiftieth Year of the 
Period under Review. Crown, 8vo. $2.25; 
half calf, $3.50. 


MEN AND LETTERS. 
Essays in Criticism, By Horace E. SouppEr, 


ira of “Noah Webster,” etc. Gilt top, 


WINTER. 
Selections from the Journals of HEnRx D. 
THOREAU, Gilt top, $1.50. 


THE WORLD TO COME. 


A volume of thoughtful, vigorous, readable and 
devout Sermons, with a Lecture on Christ- 
mas, by WILLIAM BURNET WRIGHT, author of 
“Ancient Cities.” $1.25. 


BECKONINGS FOR EVERY DAY. 


A Calendar of Thought. Arranged by Lucy 
Lancom, editor of “Breathings of the Better 
Life,” etc. $1.00. Good for all years. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS, 


Among the contributors to this paper are: 


Rev. Robert Collyer, Church of the Messiah, 
New York City. 

Rey. A. P. Putnam, D. D., Conenrd, Mass. 

Rey. Henry W. Foote, D. D., King’s Chapel, 
Boston. 

President A. A. Livermore, and Prof. George 
L. Cary, of Meadville Theological School. 

Miss EK. P. Channing, Milton, Mass. 

Mrs. C. C. Eliot, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. L. A. Haskell, Alton, Il. 

Mildred Mifflin, author of “Out of Darkness 
Into Light.”’ 

Jennie Torrence, Monrovia, Liberia, Africa. 

Hon. George W. McCrary, Kansas City, Mo. 

Rev. Charles A. Allen, New Orleans, La. 

Rey. John H. Heywood, Melrose, Mass. 

Rey. Henry D. Stevens, late editor School News, 
now pastor at Moline, ni. 

Rey. James Freeman Clarke, D. D., Church of 
the Disgipies, Boston. 

Rey. Edward Everett Hale, editor Lend a Hand, 
etc., Boston. 

William H. Baldwin, President Young Men’s 
Christian Union, Boston. 

Rev. A. N. Alcott, Elgin, Tl. 

Rey. Oscar Clute, lowa city, Iowa. 

v. Geo. L. Chaney. Atlanta, Ga. 
x-Lt.-Gov. Chas. 8. May, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Also several other good representatives of the 
ministry and laity. 


Novels and Short Stories 


THE GATES BETWEEN. 
By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of ‘The 
Gates Ajar,” ‘Beyond the Gates,” etc. $1.25. 
PAUL PATOFF, 
By F. Manion CRAWFORD, author of ‘tA Roman 
Singer,” etc. $1.50. 
JACK THE FISHERMAN. 


A powerful and pathetic temperanee story. By 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. With Mlustra- 
tions. 50 cents. 


AN OLD MAID'S PARADISE. 


BURGLARS IN PARADISE. 
By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. $1.25. 


KNITTERS IN THE SUN. 
A book of excellent Short Stories. 
THANET. $1,25. 
A PRINCESS OF JAVA. 
A Novel of life, character and customs af Java. 
By Mrs. 8, J. HiaGinson. $1.50. 
THE STORY OF KEEDON BLUFFS. 


By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOOK. A story for 
Young Folks and Older Ones. $1.00. 


LY anenpapaaaed THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Unitarian; educates for the Christian Ministry; 
gives aid to worthy but indigent students; tuition, 
books, room-rent, furniture, free to all; no secta- 
rian test required; full course is three years;school 
year 38 weeks; school opens Sept. 29th; students 
admitted later; six professors; library of seven 
teen thousand volumes; located ina beautiful 
and healthful city of eight thousand inhabitants 
Apply to Rev. A. A. LIVERMORE, President, 

Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


HE UNITARIAN. 


A Monthly Liberal Christian Magazine. 
Terms of subscription One Dollar per year in 
advance. All subscriptions should be sent to 
REY. J T. SUNDERLAND 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


By OcravEe 


HE CHRISTIAN LIF, a Unitarian Journal 

Weekly. Twelve pages—three large columns 

each. Price One Dollar a year. Al) letters, pa- 
pers, postoffice orders, &c., to be sent to 


REY. R, SPEARS, 


THE BOOK OF FOLK STORIES. 
Rewritten by Horace E. ScuppER. With a fine 


Arundel House, The Bank, engraving of Cinderella. 60 cents. 
Highgate, 
London, N. | THE BODLEY BOOKS. 


Including Doings of .the Bodley Family, The 
Bodleys Telling Stories, The Bodleys on 
Wheels, The Bodleys Afoot, Mr. Bodley 
Abroad, The Botley Grandchildren ad-- 
their Journey in Holland, The English Bod 
leys and The Viking Bodleys. By Horacke E 
SouppEr. A New Edition, eight volumes in 
four, attractively bound in cloth. With all 
the Illustrations which appeared in the origin 
al volumes. The set, $8.00. 


For sale by by all book-sellers. Sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00, BOSTON. 


HA'l’ UNITARIANS DO BELIEVE AND 

what they do not believe.—Third edition.— 

This is a statement by Rev, J. L. Douthit, assist- 

ed by more than one hundred leading Unitarians 

of America. Sent by mail at following rates; 
One copy, 2c., 50 copies, 75c. and 100 copies, $1. 

Address OUR BEST WORDS. Shelbyville, Ill 


NITARIAN PAPERS, tracts and other publi- 

catione will be sent free to any one applying 

to MISS E. A. FREEBORN, Sec’y Post Office 
Mission, Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo. 
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OUR BEST WORDS. 


For bhi Best Words. 
English Hymn Writers of the Lib- 
eral Faith. 


BY CHARLOTTE ELIOT. 
—NO 8 — 


HELEN MARIA WILLIAMS, Eve. . 


A volume of poems by Helen 
“Maria Williams, a lady of liberal 
views in religion, was published 
in England at the close of the last 
century. Among these there is 
but one hymn, but this will long 
outlive her more pretentious 
poems. Sung almost invariably 
to the tute of Brattle Street, a 
melody well suited to the words, 
the hymn, ‘‘While Thee I seek, 
Protecting Power,” is one of the 
most familiar in our religious ser- 
vice. 

Miss Williams was also the 
authoress of several: prose works. 
In 1780, while residing in Paris, 
she published her “Letters from 
France,” in which she favored 
the doctrines of the Girondists. 
In consequence of this she was 
imprisoned by Robespierre, but 
finally escaped under an assumed 
name. 

Miss Williams’ long residence 
in France was the result of an ac- 
cident. The family became inter- 
ested in a Monsieur du Fossé and 
his wife, who had been. exiled be- 
cause Monsieur du Fossé had 
written several tracts against the 
doctrine of the Trinity. When at 
last he was allowed- to return 
home he insisted upon Mrs. Wil- 
liams and her three daughters 
visiting him. This resulted in the 
marriage of Cecilia Williams to 
Athanase Coquerel, nephew of 
Madame du Fosse. The young 
wife did not live long, but died, 
leaving two infant boys to the 
care of her sisters and mother, 
who returned to France to devote 
themselves to this labor of love.’ 

Miss Williams enjoyed the 
friendship and regard of the most 
eminent literary men of her time. 
A great admirer of Humboldt, she 
translated his works, fourteen 
volumes, into English. 

She sympathized with the 
French Revolution, though de- 
ploring its excesses, aud wrote 
many political letters and essays. 
In the Reign of Terror, most of 


the fortune vf this family was| 


lost, and they were obliged to 
support themselves. Their nephew, 
Athanase Coquerel, consecrated 
himself to the ministry of the lib- 
eral church and was called toa 
pastorate in. Amsterdam. He 
shared his new home with the be- 
loved aunts, to whom he owed so 
much. Some of us remember the 
son of this gifted man, who visited 
this country some seventeen year 
ago, and has since died. 


The Rey. WILLIAM GASKELL, hus- | & 


band of the gifted authoress, was 
a Unitarian minister at Manches- 
ter, England. ‘To him we are 
indebted for a large number of 
very beautiful hymns, evidently 
‘written by a person possessing 
strong and fervid religious feeling, 
“Press on! Press on! Ye Sons of 
_ Light!” and “When arise the 
Thoughts of Sin,’ are among the 
best, though all are extremely 
good. 

THomas HorNBLOWER GILL is a 
gentleman of fortune living in 
Birmingham, England. He is the 
author of a didactic poem, “The 
Fortunes of Faith” and of many 
fine hymns. They all breathe a 
spirit of earnest devotion—love to 
God and desire for more intimate 
communion with him, through a 
greater likeness to Christ. 

The familiar hymns, “Amidst 
a world of hopes and fears” and 


“Supreme and* universal light” 
were written by. a. Unitarian, 
Henry Moors. He was born at 
Cornwall, England, in 1732, and 
is said to have been a very accom- 
plished liberal minister -of: true 
poetic genius, whose life was 
passed in retirement. He pub- 
lished. a volume of poems much 
praised by Dr. Aiken. 


JOSHPH COOK. AND FREE RELIGION- 
ISTS. F 


To THE Eprror oF Our Brst WorpDs:' 


Ihave experienced some delay in pro- 
curing the documentary. proof of the 
charge I made against Rey. Joseph Cook, 
as being “an unfair and dishonest con- 
troversialist,”. in Our Brst Worps of 
May 15. You will notice that in his 
reply he does not deny my statement, 
but attempts to confuse the issué by 
denying something which [ never assert- 
ed. He says: “the addresses published 
in several volumes show that I 


have repeatedly noticed the distinction | 


between the two [the Free Religious As- 
sociation and the Liberal Leagues] and 
given each its due.” Verylikely. I said 
nothing of his published volumes. The 
slander was in his Monday lecture, re- 
vised by himself, and printed in the daily 
papers. 

The circumstances are these: 

The ‘National: Liberal. League,’ (or- 
ganized in 1876), in. a meeting held at 
Syracuse in October, 1868, voted to peti- 
tion Congress to repeal: the. laws: ..which 
prohibited the carrying of obscene liter- 
ature in the mails. In consequence of 
this action a large number of members 
of the League including all the leaders 
of the ‘‘Free Religious Association” (or- 
ganized in 1877), seceded. Notwith- 
standing this, Mr. Joseph Cook, in the 
prelude to his lecture of Nov. 18, charged 
the obnoxious action upon the Free Re- 
ligious Association. In the report of his 
lecture, as given in the Boston Adver- 
tiser, (revised, it is understood, by Mr. 
Cook himself), we read: 

“This address includes a review of the 
proceedings of the Syracuse Convention 
of the National Free Religious Associa- 
tion in regard. to the postal laws, etc.” 

‘Further we read: 

“At the National Convention of Free 
Religionist infidels, ete.” - 

“A minority at this convention seceded 
and formed a new National Liberal 


League, of which the object is to make 
the postal laws loose, rather than to re- 
peal them, so far as they touch the topic 
of the distribution of infamous matter.” 
This infamous slander against Felix 
Adler, William J. Potter, Francis E. 
Abbot, Ralph Waldo Emerson, George 
William Curtis, Hannah E. Stephenson, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson and 
others who at this time were officers of 
the Free Religious Association! 
. “The Free Religionists haye had an 


.| organization more than ten years 


But, after more than ten years of effort 
sweeping the whole broad floor of this 
Union, there occurs this division, and 


the amount of plunder to be carried off 


amounts to nearly $200. [Laughter|].” 

This is the man who claims to have 
always made a distinction in his pub- 
lished writings between the Free Re- 
ligious Association and the Liberal 
League! The two hundred doilars in 
question were the treasury of the Liber- 
al League, which had been in existence 
ten years, not, as he asserts, of the Free 
Religious Association, which had been 
in existence eleven years. 

The Index of Noy. 28., promptly ex- 
posed the misstatement, and on Jan. 13, 
Mr. Cook returned to the subject, not to 
retract his slander, but to repeat it, only 
a little more cautiously. He said: 


“The National Liberal League says 
itis not the Free Religious Association, 
and the Free Religious Association says 
itis not the National Liberal League. 
{Laughter and applause.| I have been 
taken to task by what calls itself cultur- 
ed free thought for not making a dis- 
tinction between these two bodies. I 
did make a distinction; was perfectly 
aware that they are two organizations 
and that they are no more nearly con- 
nected than father and son ” 


Is this true? Do not the extracts 
given above purposely confuse the two 
organizations. 

‘The Literary World, of Boston, edited 
by an orthodox clergyman, said: “The 
effects of Mr. Cook’s prelude was to 
identify in the minds of his audience the 
National Liberal League with the Free 
Religious Association.” 


Mr. Cook goes on in Our Best Worps: 
“Tt is violently inaccurate to charge that 
I said Mr. Abbot, once editor of the 
Index, was responsible for the moral 
criminality of the Liberal Leagues.” Of 
course. It would have been a very 
reckless liar who would have said this of 
Mr. Abbot personally; but Mr. Cook, in 
the passages cited above, has said it of 


the association of which Mr. Abbot was 
a Jeading spirit. 

Now let us show the differeuce be- 
tween an unfair and a fair controversial- 
ist. Mr. Cook made an untrue assertion, 
into which he may have fallen by inad- 
vertence; but when his error was pointed 
out, he repeated the charge, more guard- 
edly, but quite as offensive. About a 
year ago Rey. Brooke Herford made a 
damaging charge against the leaders of 
the Western Unitarian Conference. . It 
was at once shown that he had been mis- 
informed, - upon » which, in the most 
prompt and public manner, he retracted 
his charge and expressed his regret. 
That was the act of a fairand manly con- 
troversialist. 

Mr. Cook thinks that the. animus of 
the “amiable, liberal people” who attack 
him, is that he will not admit Unitarian— 
ism tobe Christianity. For myself, I 
am utterly indifferent to the opinion of 
Mr. Cook or of any one else except Unit- 
arians upon that point. We are so used 
to being called “infidels” that it doesn’t 
hurt us; and I cannot help reminding 
him that the vast majority of Christians 
would deny the Christian name to his 
theology quite as glibly as he denies it 
to ours. ‘ 

There is one thing I regret in my form- 
er comraunication—the use of the word 
“charlatan.” It is an offensive term 
which I had no right to use, and I ask 
his pardon. Mr. Cook has a noble am- 
bition—to reconcile scientific truth with 
religion—and in his efforts to accomplish 
this he has displayed great courage and 
eloquence. His mistake has been that 
he has done it as a controversialist, 
rather than a seeker after truth; he has 
been too eager to make points against 
his antagonists: and when he has made 
a mistake—which we are all liable to do 
—he lacks the courage to.confess himself 
in the wrong. : 

nr A 
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MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SANITARIUM 
This institution has for eighteen years enjoyed an increasing 
States and Canada, during which time more than 10,000 p 
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BATTLE GREEK, MICH. 


sing patronage from all parts of the United 
atients have enjoyed the benefits of its unri- 


valed facilities for the treatment of all forms of Chronic Diseases, including special treat t for the E 
Ear, Throat and Lungs, together with diseases peculiar to each sex, 5 ith Be ated se 


EVERY REMEDIAL AGENT OF KNOWN VALUE IS EMPLOYED. 


The managers have spared no ex 
degree, and regardless of cost; an 


pense to perfect the appliances of the Establishment to the highest 
da personal acquaintance with the leading Sanitariums of both this 


country and Europe, enables us to say that nowhere else in the world can the invalid in search of health 


find so great an assemblage of meansand appliances for comb 
Physicians—J. H. Kriioaa, M.D., Supt., Karz Lrnpsay, 


ating diseases as are found here. 


M.D., W. H. Maxson, M.D., Anna H. Srewart, M.D. 


Address for circulars and information, inclosing stamps. SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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OUR BEST WORDS, 


FOR CHURCH AND HOME. 


_ With Jesus Christ as Leader in morals and re- 
ligion, this paper aims to help in the glorious 
endeavor 

if “Po build the Universal Church 


Lofty as in the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man.” 


_ TERMS,.—Single copy, one year, 
5 to 10 copies to one address, each, - - - - 
- pecimen copy sent free. 
J.L. DOUTHIT, Pub’r, 
Shelbyville, Il. 


$1,00 
15 
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TAKE MY HAND. 


‘The way a We my Father. Cloud on 


clow 

Is gathering thickly o’er my head, and 
loud 

The thunder roars above me. See, I 
stand ; 

Like one bewildered, Father, take my 


and, 

And through the gloom 
Lead safely home 

~ Thy child. 


_ The day goes fast, my father, and the 
f night 
Is drawing darkly down. My faithless 
sight } ; 
Sees ghostly visions: fears—a spectral 
band— 
Encompassme. O Father, take my hand, 
And from the night 
Lead up to light 
Thy child. 


The way is long, my father, and my 

soul 

Longs for the rest and quiet of the goal. 

Bee gett journey through this weary 

and, 

Keep me from wandering. Father, take 
my hand, 
Quickly and straight 
Lead to heaven’s gate 

Thy child. 
—Selected. 


The General Conference of 
the African Methodist Episcopal 
church was opened at Indianapolis, 

recently, with prayer by a man— 
the Rey, David Smith—one hun- 
dred and four years old. 


a, 


Bishop Gilmore, of Ohio, has 
ordered that no priest shall offi- 
ciate at funerals where flowers are 
used. He explains that this done 
to prevent the reckless extrava- 

-gance attending their use. 

needed reform. Let us give more 
flowers to the living. 

cay 


le} c ; 
yt a ee ae a AS I Sa HRS 


A| highest 


In essentials, Unity; in non-essentials. Liberty; in all things, Charity.—Rorert Mevprn. 


SHELBYVILLE, ILLINOIS, JULY 1, 1888. 
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No. 13. 


The Christian Register thinks 
that the distinction between Chris- 
tianity and Free Religion or 
Ethical Culture is only a “verbal 
quibble.” 


a 


We Protest and Affirm. 


1. What we protest against is, 
the notions that “a body of men 
and women can find religious life 
enough upon truth, righteousness 
and-love,” and that “truth, right- 
eousness and Jove imply all the 
truths which religion and the 
church imply.” 

What we affirm is that the 
truths of Christianity, ‘especially 
the divine sonship and the immor- 
tality of human nature, are neces- 
sary for developing the highest 
forms of truth, righteousness and 
love, and that without a belief in 
these truths men and women can- 


g/not find the highest type of the 


religious life and mankind canno 
cannot attain the highest welfare. 


2. What we protest against as 
inadequate is, the notion that “to 


{love the good and live the good 


is the supreme thing in religion.” 
(Western Conference Creed, 


tadopted May 19, 1887.) 


What.we affirm is, that to love 


1| God the Perfect Goodness and to 


trust in His Fatherly Love for all 
men and to believe in the sacred- 
ness of every soul to him, and to 
live in this spirit of reverent obed- 
ience to God and of reverent love 
for man, is the supreme thing in 
religion and the essence of Chris- 
tianity. 


3. What we protest against as 
inadequate and not fully Christian 
is, “We believe in the growing 
nobility of Man.”—( Western Con- 
ference Creed. ) 

What we believe in is the 
latent nobility of the most degrad- 
ed, which in the future life will 
develop into divine beauty. For 
we may believe in the nobility of 
the few now, or in “the grow 
nobility” of the race, and yet cdes- 
pise the ignoble multitude of to- 
day, in the stoic spirit, because 
we are not sure of their immiortal- 
ity and therefore of their 
developing into anything better 
individual souls. But Cl 
ity reverences man every w! 
though base and ignoble. 


in 
ing 


4. What we protest against as 
inadequate is, “Wp: revere Jesus 
and all holy souls as prophets of 
religion.” (Western Conference 
Creed. ) 

What we aftim is, that we revere 
Jesus above all other holy souls, 
as the prophet who taught the 
divineness of human nature and 
the universal fatherhood of God 
and gave imperishable power to 
these truths by his life and death, 
and whose name, therefore, stands 
for these truths which are supreme 
in religion and essential for the 
welfare of humanity, 
namely, 
man and the infinite love of God. 


5. What we protest against is, 
the unjust and unscholarly asser- 
tion that Christianity is a shibbo- 
leth and stands for no distinctive 
truths, so that to distinguish 
between Christianity and other 
religions is to make “verbal 
quibbles” and “controversies about 
words rather than principles and 
beliefs,” 

What we affirm is, that Chris- 
tianity offers the world distinctive 
truths, which make it the highest 
form of religion, without which 
the highest religious life and the 
highest human welfare must be 
impossible. To distinguish Chris- 
tianity from other religions and 
| from Free Religion, and to insist 
upon the Christian aim and pur- 
pose for our 


denomination, is 


simply loyalty to the highest re-\ 


ligious truth, to the highest re- 
ligious life and to the highest 
human welfare. And this so far 
from being a “verbal quibble” and 
“a controversy about words,” is 
the most solemn and imperative 
of ali duties. 


-_—-- 


Who is Converted, and Which Way? 
To THE Eprror Our Best WorDs: 


Two years ago in the issue 


pushed upon Unitarians by the 
-action of the Western Conference, 
the Christian Register declared it- 
self clearly and repeatedly in sym- 
pathy with the Ethical-basis side 
as against the Basis of Christian 
Theism. It has never to my 
knowledge confessed to any mis- 
take in taking that position. Now 
it has associated as part of its 
editorial staff with the same 
Rthical-basis editor-in-chief and 
the same publisher a number of 
persons who one time protested 
against that Western (Free Re- 
ligious) Conference position and 
policy of the Register; and even 
now the Register declares that the 


Western conflict between Chris- 
tianity and Free Religion is 
only “a verbal quibble.” Since 


ithis Register with these new ed- 
itors not only refuses t0 unsay or 
uudo the mischief it has done to 
the good name of Unitarianism, 
but sneers at a worthy effort in the 
West Conference to remedy 


wy) 


®\the mischief, calling it “a verbal 
“|/quibble’—since the Megister now 


sh ets 
PIC 
t 


aks thas, a great many people 


lany of the Christian Register 
is converted, and if so which part? 
A confused public have a right to 
know. 
Yours for a clear understanding, 
AN INQUIRER. 


A Good Use of the Word “Narrow” 


We shall say “God speed you!” 
to every good man and every good 
work. But the American Unitar- 
ian Association should have one 
clear, narrow definite purpose, 
which for the present should take 
its money and strength.—Rev. 


the immeasurable value of |Geo. Batchelor, in the Christian 


Register, May, 17, 1888. 


ly inquiring: whether |, 


“A Verbal Quibble( ?)” 


“We hold him to be ‘Unitarian’ 
who emphasizes Freedonv, Fellow- 
ship and Character as his three 
grand emphases. * * * Thereis 
another Sreat word which right 
willingly we would admit {to a 
place with these] save for one 
reason—it is worship. And the 
reason it does not enter is because 
to most minds it still carries a 
more than ethical significance; it 
is the gate through which tor them 
the ‘God’-doctrine quictly passes 
in. Thisis why some friends want 
it in the motto, and thatis why it 
must stay out.”—W. C. G.in Unity, 
May 29, 1886, p. 174. 


Ethics and Religion not the Same. 
“To say that neither Ethics nor 
Religion can possibly attain to its 
best without the other,”is not to 
offer proof that they are in any 
sense identical, or can be based 
the one on the other. Aisthetic 
feeling cannot attain to its best, 
when divorced from morals. But 
they are not therefore identical. 
Ruskin says that an artist who is 
a bad man will die young or paint 
bad pictures when he is old. But 
that is not to say that artis based 
on morals.” 

“That a bad man cannot have a 
good religion, and that religion 
cannot come to its best when 
divorced from Ethics, are state- 
ments so true and commonplace 
that they need no proof.” 

Rev. Gro. BaTcHELor. 


- nen 


Rockinc Horse CHRISTIANS.— 
Entering the house of one of his 
congregation, Rowland Hill saw a 
child on a rocking-horse. ‘Dear 
me,” exclaimed the aged minister, 
“how wondrously like some Chris- 
tian! there is motion, but no pro- 
gress.” The rocking-horse type 
of spiritual life is still characteris- 
tic of too many church members in 
the present day. 


AT ATA 
NOTA 


a 


BLE EVENTS. 


os 


ising Richard T. Scott, teller 
hattan Bank, to steal all he 
eould and skip to Canada, John R. Dunn, 
a New York lawyer has been sentenced 
to nine years and eight months in State 
Prison. 


Up to the latest advices Gen. Sheridan’s 
condition has continued to improve. 
The intense heat begins to tell upon him, 
however, and his physicians are consider- 
ing the question of his removal, at an 
early day, for the benefit of the sea air. 


Emperor Frederick V, of Germany 
died at Berlin, Friday, June 15, at the 
age of 57 years. His son William aged 
29 succeeded to the throne under the 
title of William II. 


The National Republican Convention 
conyened'in Chicago, June 19, and on 
June 23 after six days session completed 
its work, nominating Hon. Benjamin 
Harrison of Indiana for President and 
Hon. Levi Morton of New York for Vice- 
President. 


is 
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OUGieeD foal = WO a: 


DA Ohi 
Teor the Children 


OUR GLORIOUS LAND. 


A Fourth of July Exercise. 


BY E. L. BENEDICT. 


[A company of boys and girls enter, with 
horns, flags, flutes and drum, keeping step to the 
tune, * Red, White and Blue,” which is played in 
brisk time. The music changes when they have 
taken position and all singing jubilantly,—) 


“My county, ’tis of thee,—” 


{Enter a girl carrying a small child in her arms, 
and leading another by the hand,—all shabbily 
dressed. hese walk slowly, apart from the 
others, while the girl sings, to the same tune, in 
slower time,—] 

We're hungry and alone, 
Oh! give us just a bone, 
Or crust of bread. 
Our father stays away, 
He went to jail, they say, 
For drinking, yesterday, 
And mother’s dead. 


[The music quickens again, ‘and the boys and 
girls sing gaily,—] 


‘*My native country, thee,—” 


(Enter eight or ten boys and girls, who follow 
the girl with the two children. They are dressed 
to represent bootblacks, newsboys, cash boys and 
girls. They sing; music softer and slower,—] 

With bare and weary feet, 
With scarce enough to eat, 
We toil all day. 
The rum-power in its might 
Has come our lives to blight, 
Oh! must we in this plight 
Be left alway? 
Pe company sings, with less spirit than at 

Tst;— 

“Tet music swell the breeze, —” 

{All sing together,—] 


“Our father’s God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty,” 

{The first company gradually lower their 
voices, and the second increase in volume, until 
the end of the third line, when the first is silent, 
and the second sing, with increasing strength 
but retarding time,— 

To Thee we cry. 
In pity look, we pray, 
Upon our grief to-day, 
Oh! take this curse away 
Before we die. 


[All together sing, softly and slowly, the first 
verse as they march off the platform,—] 


“My country, ’tis of thee,—” 
Recitation,— 
THEIR FOE AND OURS. 


Who or what was the enemy, 
In those old colonial day,— 

When Washington and Putnam fought 
Those “ Revolution ”’ frays? 


What was it made our forefathers 
So angry,—and so brave 

That many and many a man of them 
His best blood freely gave? 


Why, ’twas because the English sought 
To take away our rights; 

To have us make the cake, while they 
Took all the biggest bites. 


All honor to our patriot sires, 
Heroes they were, indeed, 

Now we the full ripe harvest reap 
For which they sowed the seed, 


Man was not made for slavery, 
God meant him to be free. 

And “free and equal” is our creed 
Whate’er one’s race may be. 


But are we sure that slavery 
Has wholly passed away? 


We pray that counsels wise and kind - 
Prevail, instead of strife. 

It not,—each loyal boy and girl 
Is ready with his life. 


OUR ROLL OF HONOR. 


[A frame inclosing a large sheet of strong 
manilla paper, is placed in the center of the 
platform. On one side sits a tall boy dressed to 
personate ‘‘ Uncle Sam,” on the other, a girl 
personating ‘* Miss Columbia.” ‘The words, 
** Roll of Honor”’ in large ornamental letters are 
placed at the top of the frame and a number of 
adhesive suspension hooks are arranged in rows, 
or groups, over the surface of the manilla paper. 
On these are to be hung fancy placards contain- 
ing the names and titles given below. 

The children form in line, each with a placard 
in hand, and march across the platform to the 
music of some national tune. As each comes 
to the Honor Roll, he, or she, hangs the card 
upon the hook, previously assigned. (It may be 
arranged so that the taller children hang the 
higher cards, the shorter ones, the lower.) Both 
the page frame and the cards may be bordered 
with flowers and evergreens, and otherwise 
decorated. Additions or subtractions may be 
made to or from the following list according to 
taste or circumstances. 1 


Gxrorce WasHineton, The Father of 
His Country. : 

Patrick Henry, The Patriot Orator. 

THomas JEFFERSON, Author of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Ex1 Watney, The Inventor of the 
Cotton Gin. 


Rosert Funron, The Steamboat 
Builder. 

ABRAHAM Lincoun, The Martyred 
Emancipator. 


Unyssss S. Grant, The Defender of 
His Country. 
, Lovis Acassiz, The Christian Scien- 
ist. 


Wiu1i1aM Cunuen Bryant, The Poet 
of Nature. 


Henry Bereu, The Friend of the 
Brute Creation. 


Tuomas W. Epison, The Great Elec- 
trician. 


oe Lucy B. Hayrs, An Example to 


Frances E. Winuarp, God’s Chosen 
Handmaid, “For God and Home and 
Native Land.” 


[When the last name has been hung, Uncle 
Sam and Miss Columbia rise and pass to the roll. 
After looking at ita moment, the former places 
a tiny flag over the names of Washington, Lin- 
coln and Grant, while Miss Columbia places one 
over Mrs. Hayes and another one over Miss 

illard. 

_An interesting climax to this part of the exer- 
cise would be a burst of tin horns, bells, fire- 
crackers and the Fourth of July noises, from 
somewhere behind the scenes (or underneath a 
window outside), In the midst of this Uncle 
Sam and Miss Columbia bow and retire, and as 
it dies away, the music strikes up ‘‘ Star Spangled 
Banner,” which the audience join in singing. } 


THE NATION’S DIRGE. 


[A company wearing crape, with muffled drum, 
and flag at half-mast, march slowly in, singing, ] 
Mourn for the dead and dying, 
Join in the sad refrain, 
Over the beer-seller’s victims,— 
Mourn for the thousands slain. 
Lower the nation’s proud emblem, 
Down at half-mast let it wave, 
Thousands beneath it are falling 
Into the drunkard’s grave. 


Many a slave in his fetters, 
Sighing to be set free, 

Groans neath ourstar spangled banner, 
Emblem of liberty. 

Millions with grief-stricken faces 
Heavenward turning to-day, 

Cry to the Father in anguish, 
‘Save us from rum, we pray.” 


Weep for the sad and despairing, 
Mourn for the thousands slain, 

Sing low the dirge of a nation, 
Join in the sad refrain. 


THE NATION’S HOPE. 


As these march out, the music gradually 
brightens, end over the platform march two 


Are there not those whose life-blood, companies of the Loyal Temperance Legion; 


hearts? 
And souls are “ bound” to-day? 


Look at the tottering, drunken man, 
Ask him if he is free. 

He'll tell you, when he’s sober, that 
He’s chained in slavery. 


The chain that binds him, hand and foot, 
Is appetite for rum, 

And th’ liquor-seller is the man 
By whom that chain has come. 


Go north, go south, go east, go west, 
And count, until your brain 
Is numbed with counting those who 


wear 
The liquor-seller’s chain. 


This is the foe that we must fight,— 
A foe with heart like Cain, 

Who dares to kill his fellow-men 
With drink, for sake of gain. 


He says he has the right to sell 
To all who want to buy 
But when his ‘‘right” 


Wrong, 
We then that right deny. 


God grant that reason soon may bring 
This traffic to an end, 

If not,—then count no Legioner 
The liquor-seller’s friend. 


"brings others 


from one side, enter the boys, with flags flying, 
fifes and drums, and, from the opposite direction, 
the girls, with white ribbons and W. C. T. U. 
banners. While marching and countermarching, 
both companies sing with spirit,—] 


COMING BY-AND-BY. 


“A better day is coming, 
A morning promised long, 
When girded Right with holy Might 
Shall overthrow the Wrong; - 
When God, the Lord, will listen 
To every plaintive sigh, 
And stretch his hand o’er every land 
With justice by-and-by. 


Cxuo.—Coming by-and-by, 
Coming by-and-by, 
The better day is coming, 
The morning draweth nigh, 
Coming by-and-by, 
Coming by-and-by, 
The welcome dawn will hasten on, 
"Tis coming by-and-by. 


“The boast of haughty Error 
No more will fill the air, 

But age and youth will love the Truth 
And spread it everywhere. 

No more from want and sorrow 
Will come the helpless ery: 

And strife will cease, and perfect peace 
Will flourish by: and-by. 


Cxuo.—Coming by-and-by. 


“Oh! for that holy dawning 
We watch and wait and pray, 
Till o’er the height the morning light 
Shall drive the gloom away; 
And when the heavenly glory 
Shall flood the earth and sky, 
We'll bless the Lord for all his word, 
And praise Him, by-and-by.” 


Cxuo.—Coming by-and-by. 


A Likely Lad. 


Pursuit of Knowledge Under Difi- 
culties. 


GENERAL CLINTON B. FISK’S BOY- 
HOOD—BORN POOR, HE BECOMES 
A PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE 
—A TRUE STORY BEAU- 
TIFULLY TOLD. 


“Why on earth doesn’t Mrs. 
Dibben provide her boys with 
handkerchiefs?’ was a question 
asked not long ago by one lady of 
another. in talking over their 
neighbor’s affairs. “I am _ sure 
they need them.” 

“Yes, Ishould say so,” remarked 
the other gossip, “but Mrs. Dib- 
ben told me she did not believe in 
handkerchiefs for boys. Such 
lads, she claims, never get to be 
Presidents, which she expects all 
hers to be.” 

A number of years ago a fond 
mother in the wilds of Michigan, 
equally ambitious for her six 
sturdy boys, adopted an entirely 
different course. She gave them 
all the handkerchiefs they could 
use, also a Christian training, so 
thorough that they have kept 
their records clean ever since. 
One of them has made a record 
such as only American boys can 
make. That lad, nursed in poy- 
erty, is now a millionaire, and 
candidate for the presidency on 
the Prohibition ticket this fall. 

The first sounds that broke 
upon his infantile ears were the 
ringing blows of his father on the 
village forge at Greggsville, a little 
hamlet in Livingstone County, 
New York state. The father, 
“Ben” Fisk, was not only the 
blacksmith, but the military oracle 
of the town, and as he drilled the 
home guards he fairly won the 
title of captain. The captain was 
poor. It was hard work to set 
wagon tires and make horse-shoes 
enough to pay the living expenses 
of his by no means little family 
living in the old-fashioned cottage 


{near by the shop. 


WHERE HE WAS BORN. 


In spite of an additional burden 
upon him on December 8, 1828, 
the captain was unusually happy. 
He made the anvil ring louder 
than ever. Mrs. Fisk was happy too 
and proudly exhibited No. 5, as fine 
and healthy looking youngster as 
one might wish to see. The new 
arrival was called Clinton after 
Governor De Witt Clinton and 
Bowen after his mother’s family. 
This mother was one of the best 
a boy ever had. She came from 
“good old New England stock,” 
and the lad in after years when 
complimented on his success, re- 
plied, “Whatever there is in me is 
due to my mother.” 

Before the eyes of Clinton Bow- 
en Fisk had got used to the light 
he was taken to the wildest part 
of Michigan, to live in a log house 
among twenty-five hundred Potta- 
watomie Indians. The place 
where the Fisks settled was called 
Clinton in honor of the bouncing 
baby. The captain bought out a 
trader, whacked away at the anvil 
and managed to pound out quite 
a little money, which he putin 
wild land. The first thing that 


ever made an impression on young 
Fisk’s mind was his father’s blows 
on the anvil. He used to sit and 
watch him by the day. The 
mother also made an impression 
on him quite early, for he was 
sometimes taken across the mater- 
nal knee. Those days he calls his 
“palmy” days. 
A HOME BROKEN UP. 


All were in truth happy in the 
Fisk family, for things went well 
until 1832, when the captain was 
called away by the Great Com- 
mander. The loss of her husband 
was indeed a terrible blow to Mrs. 
Fisk. She was left entirely alone 
ina half civilized place with six 
boys, the oldest of whom was not 
quite fourteen. To add to her 
troubles her advisers did better 


with her husband’s wild land than © 


she did, and in a short time she 
was absolutely in want. 
family was broken up. The boys 
were bound out to learn trades, all 
except a baby who had been born 
in Michigan and Clinton, who was 
then but nine years old. It was 
not long before he, too, had to go. 
Arrangements were made with 
Deacon Wright, a worthy old 
farmer, to take the lad and for his 
work to give him when twenty-one 
years old a horse, a saddle, a 
bridle and $200 in money. Be- 
sides all this the deacon was to let 
the boy go to school for three 
months in each year for at least 
four years. 

He hated to leave his dear old. 
mother, but when the promise 
about the twelve months’ schooling 
was made, he ran to her, exclaim- 
ing, “Oh, my, such a chance as 
that. Dll go, mother, I'll go.” 
The next morning the lad was put 
with his bundle behind the deacon 
on his horse, and as he rode away 
he looked back to the log hut. 
His mother stood in the doorway 
waving adieus. Now and then the 
corner of her apron. sought her 
eye, and the boy wondered how 
his mother could cry when he had 
such a chance to become wealthy 
and famous at twenty-one. 

Hard work on the deacon’s farm 
occupied the little fellow’s time 
pretty much from morn till night. 
He was a great reader of books, 
and remembering one day that his 
mother had told him of the benefits 


of a circulating library in her~ 


New England home, the boy de- 
cided to establish a similar institu- 
tion for the neighbors’ boys around 
him. 

A SHOE BOX LIBRARY. 

The librarian was just ten years 
old and the library was an old 
shoe box set up in Deacon 
Wright's woodshed. But it hada 
wealth of reading matter. The 
first volume was a torn copy of 
Shakespeare, the only one Clinton 
had ever seen. It was owned by 
a farmer, who only used it to tear 
out leaves on which to wipe his 
razor. The lad hoed corn two 
days for that farmer, and the prize 
was carried home in triumph and 
putin the shoe box library, By 
saving the eggs he found young 
Fisk got enough money to buy 
copies of Bunyan’s ‘“Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” “Paradise Lost,” and 
“Robinson Crusoe.” These, with 
the dilapidated Shakespeare, were 
all the books the library afforded 
and the circulation never got very 
high. 

At the end of three years the 
boy had picked up just enough 
learning to make him hunger for 
more. The desire of his life at 
the time was to possess a book 
from which he could learn Latin. 
He had set his heart on getting a 
copy of “Anthon’s Latin Lessons,” 


The little | 


but had no money to buy it nor 
friends to indulge his wish. One 
day the lad caught a wild coon. 
By dint of hard work and patience 
Mr. Coon was soon taught many 
wonderful tricks. Soon after the 
coon’s education was completed 
young Fisk heard that Sands’ 
circus was to show in Jackson, 
twelve miles away. He started to 
walk to that town, not to see the 
circus, but to sell his pet for 
money to buy the, coveted volume. 
The errand was successful. The 
lad, a little sorry for the loss of 
his coon, but happy at being able 
to purchase the Latin lessons, 
fairly ran the twelve miles home- 
ward to the book store. There 
_ was no one in the village to teach 
his Latin, but that made no differ- 
ence. He studied alone by the 
log light in the fireplace at night 
_ andin the day took to the fields 
_ slips of paper on which he had 
copied his next lesson. The slips 
served a twofold purpose; they 
' could easily be held on the plow 
handle as the horses jogged along, 
| and they did not attract the atten- 
| tion of the watchful farmer, who 
would have soon put an end to 
_ that kind of schooling. 


WRESTLING WITH LATIN. 


In the unaided struggle with 
Latin verbs and nouns the little 
student got along nicely until he 
came to the diphthong. He could 
not make up his mind how the 
y ending of the genitive case was 

pronounced. There was nothing 
in the book to tell him and he was 
_ indespair. By chance he heard 
_ that another boy who studied 
Latin was to be at acamp meeting. 
_ Itmeant a twenty mile walk to 
see the boy. but there was an op- 


diphthong, and the active searcher 
for knowledge did not hesitate. 
He cheerfully walked the distance, 
_ anditisa fond recollection of his 
_ to-day that he pumped that boy 
dry without giving him in inkling 

of his own ignorance. ~ 
About this time at the age of 
_ twelve, the lad was converted and 
joined the Methodist church, in 


a 


which he has grownup. His con- 


version and his constant study and 
reading soon worked a change in 
the boy’s mind. A horse, a saddle, 
a bridle and $200 at the end of 
nine years of toil did not seem so 
wonderful then as it had when he 
left home three years before. He 
determined to see the outer world. 
After a little he convinced the 
deacon that it was wrong to keep 
_ him from improving his youth by 
study and travel, and finally se- 
eured his freedom. 


About the first thing the re- 

leased boy did was to turn book- 

| keeper for a laundress. His sal- 

ary was ten cents a week. Besides 

this he carried collars and cuffs for 

_ clerks, who paid with copies of 

the old Knickerbocker Magazine 

and the Philadelphia Courier. In 

the latter at the time the “Pick- 

wick Papers” were running asa 

serial. Little as was the ambitious 

boy able to earn by doing other 

___ odd chores, it supported him while 

he attended the district. school, to 

do which he was obliged to walk 

three miles morning and night, 
_ Winter and summer. 


AT SCHOOL AT LAST. 


It was a proud day forthe twelve- 
year old boy when he entered that 
_ school. His study atthe fire and 

_ while following the plough bore 

he alata ell as he stood in 
J classes, the lad led the whole 


3 school in declamation. He could 


Se 


portunity to learn all about the 
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soon recite with wonderful power 
for one of his years every piece 
in “The American Preceptor and 
the Columbian Orator,” the only 
book of the kind in town. He has 
them yet among his treasures at 
home. In time young Fisk finished 
at the district school at the head 
of his class. Then came a mis- 
fortune that changed the whole 
course of his life. It was his great 
ambiton to be graduated from the 
Albion Seminary of Michigan. He 
entered ahead of all fellow com- 
petitors in Latin and Greek, which 
with him alone was entirely self 
taught. In preparing for examina- 
tion the poor boy was obliged to 
work all day and study all night. 
The strain was too much, his eyes 
gave out and he was forced to stop 
poring over books. ‘To leave 
college (the dream of his life) was 
a terrible blow, but the .young 
man’s talents soon found occupa- 
tion in business. He advanced 
rapidly in the store where he be- 
ganas aclerk, and at twenty-one 
married and settled down at Cold 
Water, Mich. The very name of 
the town was attractive to Mr. 
Fisk, for he was an out and out 
hater of rum, and often made ring- 
ing speeches against the trafiic. 
There was another thing young 
Fisk detested, and that was slavery. 
Five years before—in 1844-45— 
the home of the family which had 
been moved to Spring Harbor, was 
a regular depot of the under- 
ground railroad. Many a time 
Clinton, then sixteen years old, 
made his trip of twenty miles in a 
wagon and drove a slave mother 
and her babies, covered with 
blankets, to the next station nearer 
Detroit, Canada and freedom. 


* * * * 


‘This early love for the slave be- 
came so strong that in 1861, when 
the war broke out, Mr. Fisk at once 
enlisted as a private in a St. Louis 
regiment, where he had been in 
business since 1858. One year 
later he was made _ brigadier 
general for meritorious services, 
and in 1865 was brevetted major 
general. He served in the arm 
of the Tennessee untill the fall of 
Vickburg, and then in Missouri 
until the close of the war. Then 
he was ordered South to carry out 
the provisions of the Freedman’s 
bureau. 


FOUNDING A UNIVERSITY. 


General Fisk about this time 
founded the famous Fisk uni- 
versity in Tennessee, the home of 
the jubilee singers and one of the 
greatest boons to the ignorant and 
emancipated colored citizens of the 
South ever given them. TheGen- 
eral lost nearly all his fortune in 


the war, but soon picked up again! 


by investments in Missouri rail- 
roads and real estate. 

The once poor farmer lad is now 
the owner of a beautiful home at 
Sea Bright—one of the handsome- 
est places on the New Jersey 
coast. He has not regular busi- 
ness, and finds plenty of opportu- 
nity to do good work for the cause 
of prohibition, which he is 
thoroughly convinced is the moun- 
tain that will some day fill the 
earth. General Fisk is not a poli- 
tician. He has refused public 
office many times. Church. and 
educational labor is much more to 
his taste, and he cares for no party 
except the temperance party. 

In person General Fisk is a tall, 
well developed man, with a merry 
face, iron gray hair and twinkling 
eyes. He does not look a day over 
fifty. He is very genial in his 
manner, in fact, magnetic, and can 
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make a temperance or camp-meet- 
ing speech that always delights his 
methodist brethren and _ sisters. 
They all say he will poll a rousing 
vote. They like aman with human 
nature in him. They know the 
General has it, for it is recorded 
once that when asked what were 
the sweetest words to him, he re- 
plied:—‘Wife, mother and home.” 

It is also recorded that out of 
his first successes the General pro- 
vided a royal home for that dear 
old mother of his near where she 
lived in poyerty in Clinton.—N. Y. 
Herald. 


oO 
For Our Best Words. 


A Model Factory. 

The kingdom of heaven has not 
come yet, but Harl of Meath’s 
story shows it is coming; and the 
sneers of unbelief at his report 
proves how much unbelief it still 
has to encounter—how few indeed, 
care to open an industrial Para- 
dise. Those who have visited the 
Chereys at South Manchester will 
see that the same plan has been 
carried, though on a smaller scale, 
on our own shore. 

In the last nineteenth century 
the Earl describes his visit open- 
ing upon a sort of Norman tower, 
whose second story contained a 
large room with bagatelle boards, 
magazines and newspapers, under 
charge of a committee of the oper- 
atives. Here all leisure hours, es- 
pecially evenings, could be profit- 
ably spent. The ground story 
contained two women busily pre- 
paring food for those work people 
who live at a distance to be eaten 
there--this saved them from fre- 
quenting the tavern, where they 
would be expected to drink for the 
good of the house. 

Then the Earl and_ his lady 
visited another large room prepar- 
ed for worship—where an entirely 
unsectarian service was held by 
the factory chaplain every morn- 
ing. The “hands” assembled in 
good numbers and of their own 
free will, while the hum of the 
machinery in neighboring rooms 
assured them that to labor is to 

ray. 

Another large enclosure was 
provided with gymnastic appar- 
atuses for the lads. Passing 
through this gravelled yard, they 
found themselves in a lovely gar- 
den, with abundant flowers and a 
fountain supplied with warm water 
for oriental plants, from the fac- 
tory waste. Then came a pavilion 
where music was given by a fac- 
tory band every Saturday eve. 

The advantage to the operatives 
is, they are looked after by friends, 
who admit no unworthy person to 
any part of the work, who nurse 
them when they are sick, who 
bury them When they are dead. 
The advantage to the employer is 
that he-has their best service, 
without any interruption, without 
any threat of rebellion, with the 
extra attention of people who 
know they are appreciated and 
who feel they have a personal 
interest in the success of ths con- 
cern which will care for their chil- 
dren when they are gone and be 
an asylum for their old age. 


Fs W. H: 
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Concord. Mass. 


What is Agnosticism ? 


This question is well answered 
by a writer in the Unitarian Her- 
ald (England): 

What is meant by Agnosticism? 
In the most impartial manner let 
us ask what it is; what function it 
fulfils; in what respect it adds to 
the ability of the natural man. 
And at once we may say, without 
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fear of reasonable contradiction, 
that it does not pretend to take the 
place of the religion which some 
may have lost. It does not supply 
man witha faith, It is not even 
a method of life. It is an opinion 
with regard to the conditions of 
human knowledge. It is nothing 
more nor less than a formula of 
the limits of science. It is great 
mistake, then, to suppose that 
agnosticism puts into the hands of 
its disciples any new facts, any 
fresh knowledge inimical to re- 
ligion. Religion remains as strong 
as ever, though to the new opinion 
there is added all the seeming ad- 
vantage of scientific infallibility. 
Agnosticism comes. dressed with 
scientific authority, while religion 
has always been opposed _ to 
science. Such is the popular 
opinion, but as it is often the case, 
that popular opinion may be 
wrong, and further examination 
may show that religion is more 
scientific than even agnosticism 
itself. Professor Huxley is the 
originator of the term agnostic, 
from which the profession of that 
opinion by his followers takes the 
name of agnosticism. What is the 
meaning which he puts into the 
term? “Agnosticism is of the 
essence of science, whether ancient 
or modern. It simply means,” he 
says, “that a man shall not say he 
knows or believes that which he 
has no scientific grounds for be- 
lieving.” (Agnostic Annual ’84). 


Honors to a Venerable Unitarian. 


It is only a few weeks since our 
venerated Dr. James Martineau, 
of England, passed his eighty-third 
birth-day. On that occasion he 
was honored as few men in the 
world have ever been honored. 
An address was presented to him, 
congratulating him on the comple- 
tion of his two great works, on 
Ethics and Religion, recently 
published and acknowledging with 
gratitude and reverence the dis- 
tinguished servicewhich he has 
rendered to the world ni religion 
and philosophy,—the address being 
signed by 6U0eminent men of let- 
ters, philosophy end science; “by 
many Universitity and College 
professors in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Germany, France, Hol- 
land and America; by members 
of the Established and Noncon- 
formist Churches of England and 
Scotland; in America by the 
bishops of the Episcopal Church, 
andthe clergy of all denominations; 
by the headmaster and many of 
the staff of the great English 
public schools; by members of 
both Houses of Parliament,” and 
many others.—The Unitarian. 


How to Make Money. 


[ Of interest to all out of work, 
and to many whose bank account 
fails to grow. | 

One gallon of whisky costs about 
$3.00, and contains on the average 
sixty-five ten cent drinks. Now if 
you must drink whisky, buy a 
gallon and make your wife or 
mother the bar-keeper; then when 
you are dry give her ten cents for 
a drink. When the whisky is 
gone she will have after paying for 
it, $3.50, and every gallon there- 
after will yield the same profit 
This money she should put in the 
savings bank, so that when you 
have become an inebriate, unable 
to support yourself, and shunned 
and despised by every respectable 
person, there willbe money enough 
to keep you until your time comes 
to fill a drunkard’s graves.— 
Selected. 
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OUR BEST WORDS. 


JASPER L. DOUTHIT, Eprror. 


“A PurER Christianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears butits name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome. Let our lives re- 
veal its beauty and its power.”’— William Ellery 
Channing. 


‘‘Heayen’s gate is shut to him who comes alone. 
Save thou a soul and it shall save thine own.” 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter 


SHELBYVILLE, ILu., Juty 1, 1888 


Tributes to Dr. James Freeman 
Clarke 

The Christian Leader truly 

says: 


The tributes to James Freeman 
Clarke come from all departments 
of society. The secular press, the 
part journals, the pulpits, ortho- 
dox and liberal, the religious 
papers, all are prompt to recog- 
nize his eminent abilities and his 
great worth. Itis not alone that 
he was a scholar of distinction and 
a preacher of national celebrity 
and an author read beyond the 
seas: on these accounts only not 
half of those who have joined in 
his eulogy would have passed to 
give him mention. It is felt on 
all hands that James Freeman 
Clarke was more than author, 
preacher, scholar;—that he was 
a rare example of the highest style 
of man. 


We are gathering some of the 
more choice tributes to Dr. Clarke 
and hope to print them in a 
memorial number of Our Brst 
Worps to be issued about the 
middle of July. 


Shall the A. U. A. Recognize the 
Western Conference ? 


Unity, in a recent issue, com- 
plains because the A. U. A. “had 
not prophetic courage enough 
to recognize all kinds, instead of 
ignoring any kind, of Unitarian- 
ism.” 

Butis not this playing with a 
mere word, instead of apprehend- 
ing a spiritual reality? 

Said Abraham Lincoln once to 
a politician who was urging eman- 
cipation prematurely: “Suppose 
T should call a sheep’s tail a leg, 
how many legs would the sheep 
have?” “Five,” was the incautious 
reply. ‘‘No, you fool,” said Lin- 
coln, ‘calling it so, wouldn’t make 
it so.” 

And so to give the Unitarian 
name to Free Religion does not 
make it Unitarianism in the de- 
nominational sense. 

The A. U. A. is the corpor- 
ate representative of the denomin- 
ation, and the purpose of the A. 
U. A. is distinctly defined to be 
the promotion of Christian Unit- 
arianism. It may, for special 
reasons, sometimes help philan- 
thropic movements that are in a 
line with our general Unitarian 
work, or that at least do not 
directly antagonize our Unitarian 
objects,—such as the fostering of 
education in the South,—though 
eyen this should be done, only 
when certain funds haye been 
given to it to spend for the unde- 
nominational objects. 


But suppose a Unitarian min- 


_{ister should turn Jew or Mormon 
or Mahometan, and should then 
claim aid from the A. U. A. in his 
preaching of Judaism or Mahomet- 
-|}ism or Mormonism, on the ground 
that the A. U. A. ought to “recog- 


nize all kinds of Unitarianism.” 


And suppose a local conference 


should insist on endorsing this 


claim, and should demand that the 


A. U. A. should spend its money, 


within the limits of this local con- 


ference, in sustaining “ali kinds 
of Umnitarians,” whether Jewish, 


Mormon. Mahometan, Ethicist or 


Christian. 
Would net the obvious answer 


be, that the A. U. A. was organ- 
ized to promote Christian Unitar- 


ianism only, and, while it cul- 
tivates the friendliest relations 
with all “good men working for 
good ends,” it must limit its aid 
to the help of those good men who 
are working for the Christianizing 
of the world. , : 

For, if the A. U. A. should once 
devart from this obvious rule, as 
in the case of an Ethical-Culture 
society that happens to take the 
Unitarian name, how can it refuse 
aid to a Jewish society or a Mor- 
mon, which may honestly call 
itself Unitarian? The line must 
be drawn somewhere. 

But the reply is made to the 
A. U. A.: “Then you undertake 
to decide whether a minister or a 
achurch is Christian?’ The A. 
U. A. answers: “Not at all; we 
leave the question to the intelli- 
gence and conscience of the church 
or the minister. Our denomina- 
tion has always been understood 
to be Christian; and, if a church 
or minister claims to belong to us, 
we presume that he is in sympathy 
with our Christian aims and pur- 
poses, and we recognize him as 
Unitarian, until he renounces his 
relation with us or in some other 
way amply justifies usin dropping 
his name from our list. But it is 
different when a church or min- 
ister appeals to the A. U. A. for 
aid, and yet confesses to be antag- 
onizing Christianity by preaching 
Judaism or Hthicism or Mormon- 
ism; the A, U. A. would stultify 
self by giving aid in such a case. 
It cannot, therefore, recognize 
“all kinds of Unitariatism,’ such 
as Jewish, Mormon or Ethicist, 
(no matter how excellent may be 
their spirit and work) as having 
equal rights to receive aid. 

And because the present West- 
ern Conference: insists upon in- 
cluding “all kinds of Unitarian- 
ism,’ Christian and non-Christian, 
as equally entitled to the denomi- 
national name and to denomina- 
tional aid, the A. U. A. is com- 
pelled, in obvious consistency, to 
ignore the Western Conference 
and let it go its own way, with the 
friendliest feelings but with no 
co-operation. 


Now what wrong is there in all 
this? And how can the A. U. A. 
do otherwise honestly ? 

But, we are then told in reply: 


“The A. U. A. is setting up a 
creed-test.” And the obvious 
answer is, that no creed is here 
set up in any of the offensive 
senses of the word—that is, no 
verbal definition or  belief,—no 
statement that is made a test of 
character, or a condition of fellow- 
ship in good works where there 
are common  sympathies,—not 
even an answer to any questions. 
Hivery good man is honored ac- 
cording to his character, and his 
co-operation is welcomed in all 
good works; and every one is left 
to judge for himself how far he 
sympathizes with the Christian 
aim and purpose of the A. U. A. 
But, inasmuch as Christianity is a 
spiritual reality, a distinctive re- 
ligion, a great historical move- 
ment, which in its pure form is 
destined to become the universal 
religion and replace all other re- 
ligions, and the aim of the A. U. 
A. is to propagate this pure 
Christianity, it is perfectly right 
for the-A. U. A. to say that one 
who openly antagonizes Christian- 
ity ought not ask aid from the A. 
U. A. It is true, indeed, that 
suchaman may be a Christian 
in spirit, and may antagonize 
Christianity as a religion throwgh 
ignorance of what pure Christian- 
ity really is. But, in such a case, 
his ignorance of what Christianity 
really is entirely unfits him to be 
a missionary of Christian Unitar- 
ianism. He should tarry at Jeri- 
eho until his board be 
Lor a truly Christian spirit alone 
does not fitaman to bea Unitar- 
ian preacher, but there is needed 
also an understanding of what 
Christianity is, so that he may 
teach it to others. If he werea 
layman, his Christian spirit and 
life would exert a noble influence 
for good and deserve grateful 
honor, no matter how absurd may 
be some of his notions. But if he 
is a preacher and wndertakes to 
explain religion to others, he cer- 
tainly needs to wnderstand it first 
himself. 


All that is expected, therefore, 
is not an acceptance of the mere 
word “‘Christianity” or the belief 
in any special explanation of 
dogma, but some degree of intelli- 
gent sympathy with the obvious 
spirit and sentiment that charac- 
terize Christianity as a religious 
movement in history, at least, so 
far that one will not denounce and 
repudiate every thing Christian, 
after the fashion of Col. Ingersoll. 
And now to insist that to expect 
this intelligent sympathy with 
what is noblest and most distinc- 
tive in Christianity is to exact a 
“creed test,” in as offensive a 
sense as it would be to require the 
signing of a written explanation 
of dogma,—why this is simply a 
sophistry, such as Unity has been 
indulging in for two years past, 
and of which it ought by this 
time to be thoroughly ashamed. 


Ss row. 


Strangest of all, this sophistical 
use of the word “creed” is pre- 
cisely that insistence on mere 


words and ignoring of spiritual — 
realities, which it charges so un- — 
truthfully against the brethren 
who withdrew at Cincinnati. For 
under the one word “creed” it con- 
fuses different ideas or spiritual 
realities, and then insists that 
they are all one, merely because 
they happen all to find expression 
by one word. 

It is quite as absurd a play 
with w mere word as it would be 
to say that because a living horse 
likes oats, therefore a wooden 
“horse” must be fed with oats, or 
that because a train of cars moves 
on iron rails, therefore, a lady’s 
“train” should be provided with 
iron rails. ; 

Yes, brethren, your fond argu- 
ment is only a conundrum; and 
we have guessed it. Now, let it 
drop, and just give us another. 
We long for something new. 


COMMENCEMENT DAY AT ANTIOCH 
COLLEGE. 


In the humorous language of Prof, Bell, 
in his after-dinner speech Commence- 
ment Day, we are glad to announce that 
“Antioch is saved once more.” It was 
the usual matchless weather and they 
came, the usual innumerable hosts, from 
all the country side to the Commence- 
meni exercises. The large chapel was 
packed to overflowing, and the campus 
was like fairy land with women in white 
and men with youthful spirits, though 
many of them with gray hairs. Those 
who could not find access to the dining 
hall picnicked on the green. It was a 
pretty sight to see the fathers and moth- _ 
ers feed their children at the foot of the 
Horace Mann monument, under whose 
inspiring instruction these parents had 
sat, and from whose lips they had re- 
ceived the great commission now en- 
graved on that granite shaft, “Be 
ashamed to die before you have won 
some victory for humanity.” In the 
trustee room things were not so bouyant 
as on the campus, and their sessions were 
long and anxious. Evil days have fallen 
upon the funds onee more through the 
tragic death of a trusted trustee; $23,000 
have been hopelessly lost and $7,000 more 
isin question; but notwithstanding this 
backset, by the skillful investment of 
other funds the trustees were able to re- 
port upwards of $70,000 productive fund, 
and to appropriate $2,500 this year for 
the “Christian Educational Society,” 
who haye in charge the administration 
of the college work. The following 
members of the board of trustees were 
present: President Long, J. Van Meter 
and Dr. A. E. Dunean, of Yellow Springs; 
M. J. Miller, of Geneseo, Ill.; E. A. De- 
Vore, of Berea, Ky.; Hon. John Little, 
of Xenia, Ohio; Hon. J. Warren Keifer, 
of Springfield, Ohio; Hon. Robert Hosea, 
A. B. Champion, Frank Evans and 
George A. Thayer, of Cincinnatti; Prof. 
Derby, of Columbus, Ohio: Hon. W. A. 
Bell, of Indianapolis, and Jenkin Lloyd . 
Jones, of Chicago. Joseph Wilby, of 
Cincinnati, was elected to fill the vacancy : 
caused by the death of C. A. Kebler; Dr. 
C. N. Hogeland, of Brooklyn, was elected 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 4 
A. L. Kellogg, and Miss Rebecca. Rice, — 
of Chicago, to fill the vacancy caused by | 


the resignation of Rey. C. W. Wendte. 
The college matriculated 254 students 
last year and graduated a class of thir- 
teen. Altogether the outlvok in hopeful, 
because there is a need of the school so 
apparent that the need is slowly creating 
both support and constituency.—‘M.” 
In Unity. 
rr 

HONOR AND LOVE TO DR. LIVERMORE. 


We take the following from the Chris- 
tian Register : 

The students and faculty of Meadville 
Theological School have just celebrated 
the anniversary of the twenty-fifth year 
of service of President Livermore in the 
school. A reception was held at the 
house of President Livermore; and a 
carved easel and artist’s proof-etching, 
by C. P. Grant, were presented to him, 
together with the following testimonial: 


“To Rey. Abiel A. Livermore, A. M., on 
the corapletion of his long service of a 
quarter of a century as professor and 
as president of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School: 

“Students and graduates unite in 
heartfelt gratitude to God for sparing to 
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us one whom we all delight to honor as 
a Faithful Apostle of True Religion.” 

[Here followed the names of those con- 
tributing to the presentation. | 

A letter was then read from Prof, 
Cary, now in Europe, from which we 
take the following :— 

“Twenty-five years of such union as 
ours has been, leaves no possibility of 
separation now or ever. ‘Twenty-five 
years of daily intercourse, without ever 
a ripple to disturb the perfect cordiality 
of our official and personal relations, 
give me the title to be the first to extend 
to him the heart’s hand-grasp which I 
depute to you, in my name, to offer 
him.” 

Prof. H. H. Barber was then called 
upon, who, after his general remarks, 
read the following poem, written for the 
occasion :— 


THE TEACHER. 


We bring the honors which are meet 
Yor service that his name endears, 
And offer at the teacher’s feet 
The garlands of his rounded years, 


"The quarter-century’s toil and thought, 
The counsel’s wise, the purpose true, 
The faith by deep experience taught, 
The wise scribes treasured old and new. 


The love of truth, the love of man; 
The fire that hurts not as it burns 
For holy cause or noble plan, 
Goes forth as light, as peace returns; 


The candid and the open mind. 

That rings the child-heart with the sage’s; 
The temper genial, gentle, kind. 

The heart wood youth’s, the ripeness ages’,— 
These are the flowers affection brings 

From memory’s fields and friendship’s gar- 


dens, 
Fresh as the wealth the June-tide flings,— 
His life the seed, our hearts the wardens. 


Praise for the service and the life; 
he reverent soul allelseabove, 
Teaching, beyond all tongues and strife, 
Beauty of truth, wisdom of love; 


The saintly calm that wears the crown 
Of grateful hearts and helpful years, . 

That shanies all poor ambitions down, 
And lifts from passions and from fears; 


That gently softens into tune. 
The discords of our jarring ways, 
And mingles with the verdurous June 
The ripeness of October days. 


Dr. Bixby represented the non-resident 
faculty, andtold a most beautiful Per- 
sian story of a piece of clay, which was 
only common clay, and yet was not 
common, because it had been near a 
rose and had. partaken of its perfume. 
So it was with students and ail who 
came under President Livermore’s in- 
fluence. 

Addresses were made by Dr. Wheeler, 
president of Allegheny College, Rev. H. 
$8. Hisenlohr, and several students. "A 
congratulatory telegram from Rey. G. A. 
Thayer and a letter from Dr. Thomas 
Hill were read. President Livermore’s 
response was very happy. 


oo 
THE “CHRISTIAN CONNECTION.” 


The Christian Connection consists of 
a group of churches in the United States 
not much known in many parts. This 
group according to the last national 
census contains 556,941 church members 
and 3,658 ministers. ‘These refuse to ac- 
cept any name but that of Christians. 
“Authorities at Washington,” we are told, 
“are compelled to report this group as 
one denomination,” under the name 
“Christian Connection,” although these 
“Christians” are solicitious to be know as 
undenominational and unsectarian. In 
fact, there are really two distinct bodies, 
included in this “Christian” group, as we 
shall mention below. 

The movements that resulted in this 
Christian Connection arose almost simul]- 
taneously without any preconserted 
action in three widely separated parts of 
the country; and among three different 
denominations, namely: In North Caro- 
lina, in 1793, under the lead of Rev. James 
' O. Kelly, an independent minister who 

came out from the Methodist church; in 
Vermont in 1800 under the lead of Rey. 
Abner Jones who came out from the 
Baptist church and in Kentucky in 1800 
and 1801, under the lead of Rev. Barton 
W. Stone, an eloquent preacher who came 
out of the Presbyterian church. ‘These 
all came out of the churches named in a 
protest against sectarian names and 
human creeds as tests of Christian fel- 
lowship. They formed independent 
congregations with no creed but the 
Bible interpreted by the individual con- 
science and no test of fellowship but 
Christian character. These congregations 
grew and multiplied and soon became} 
acquainted with each other and formed 
associations for mutual counsel and help. 
Taking the Bible for their guide, they 
naturally became Anti-Trinitarian, and 
joined with Unitarians in founding the 
Theological School at Meadville in 1844, 
and Antioch College, at Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, in 1852. However, now Meadville 
Divinity School flourishes under the 
‘ eontro] of Unitarians and Antioch College 
under the “Christians.” The word 
Christian as applied to their body is pro- 
nounced as if it were spelled Chryst-ian 


to distinguish it from the “Disciples,” 
sometimes called “Campbellites,” which 
also in some localities, decline any, other 
name than “Christian.” These “Chris- 
tians” (‘‘Disciples’’) differ from the“ Chris- 
tian Connection” in that they will admit 
no one to the privileges of church mem- 
bership who has not been immersed 
whereas the Christians admit every one 
who professes faithin Christ and behaves 
accordingly, although when they baptize 
they do so by immersion. 

Most of these people live and work in 
the rural districts and many of their 
churches are small; but they are filled 
with the Christian spirit and zealous of 
good works and therefore not to be de- 
spised in the great movement for a pure 
Christianity. ° 

Let those churches now mighty in 
wealth and culture who because of these 
things think they stand, take heed lest 
they fall. Often in history Paul’s words 
haye been verified; “God hath chosen 
the foolish things of this world to con- 
found the wise; and God hath chosen 
the weak things of this world and the 
things that are despised to confound the 
things that are mighty.” 

We have felt moved to mention the 
foregoing facts by way of calling the 
attention of our readers to Rey. Mr. 
Badger’s article and the sketch of Dr. 
Craig given in these pages. Horace 
Mann and Austin Craig are names 
honored and loved by thousands of all 
Christian households in America, and 
the movement with which such noble 
souls were identified should be wider and 
better known. ; 

te 

Weare indebted to the Herald of 
Gospel Liberty, published at Dayton, O., 
for the excellent likeness of Dr. Craig in 
this number. 

ooo 
AMONG THE CHURCHES. 


(items for this department are thankfully re- 
ceived.) 


diy iy, Douthit preachéd at Mattoon, 


i June 24, 


Rey. Chas. EH. Perkins is preaching for 
the Second Church at Athol, Mass. 


A great many of our churches have 
held services In memory of Dr. Clarke. 


i, D. Cochran from the Meadville 
Theological School, is preaching at Lit- 
tleton, N. H. 


Prof. A. W. Gould, of Olivet College, 
preached for Mr. Sunderland at Ann 
Arbor, June 24, 


Rey. R. A. Griffin, of Marlboro, Mass., 
will preach for the church at Seattle, W. 
T. for four months. 


Prof. H. H. Barber, preached recently 
for the Independent Congregational 
church at Jameston, New York. 


H. H. Lincoln, of Hast Boston, was 
ordained to the Christian ministy at the 
Second Church, Boston, (Rev. E. A. 
Horton’s) Boylston Street, Sunday even- 
ing, June 24, 


Rey. David Utter, of Chicago, gave a 
discourse on James Freeman Clarke, 
June 17, as also did Rey. T. J. Milsted. 
Jenkins Lioyd Jones made an address 
to the memory of Dr. Clarke, June 10. 


A service m memory of Dr, Clarke 
was held in the First Congregational 
(Unitarian) Church, Shelbyville, IIL, 
June 24, Several members of the church 
took part, and Rey, C. W. Brainard, of 
Windsor, made a fitting tribute to his 
memory. : 


The reports are frequent of the good 
work done in California by Mr. Wendte 
and Clute. The new church at San 
Francisco is progressing and Rey. B. F. 
MeDaniels church at San. Diego 1s near 
completion. 
corner stone of the new Unitarian church, 
at Los Angeles. 


Dr. Martineau on a Christian Basis. 


In Dr. Martineau’s recent great 
address at the Leeds Conference 
in England, he insisted upon a 
Christian basis for Unitarianism. 
Unitarianism has ever been Chris- 
tian, he urged, is Christian in its 
yery nature, and always must be 
Christian. The problem that is 
before it he declared to be, How 
can it remain true to its Christian 
heritage and nature, and at the 
same time keep free and progres- 


sive? The solution of this prob- 
lem he finds in its past course of 
conduct—what it actually has been 
doing—viz., rejecting all dogmatic 
creeds absolutely, while at the 
same time continuing true to the 
few great, central, simple faiths 


Dr. Fay will soon lay the. 


which lie at the heart af Chris- 
tianity,—faiths which hold it firm 
to what is deepest in religion, and 
yet which, not being in the nature 
of creeds, allow of unending 
growth and progress. 

The definite basis which he 
proposed for Unitarian churches 
and organizations to plant them- 
selves upon was that of “the wor- 
ship of God and the culture of 
the Christian life,’ or “the wor- 
ship of God and the service of 
man in the spirit and faith of Jesus 
Christ.” Such a basis, he urged, 
insures not only perpetual growth 
but perfect freedom. 

During the discussion which 
followed his address the question 
was asked him if he would propose 
affiliation with others than Chris- 
tians. He answered that “he 
would not so propose.” (We quote 
from the London Jnquirer). 
“Not because there cannot be good 
men who teach and listen to non- 
Christian theism; there were 
doubtless many such; many also 
who formed ethical societies, ete. 
They were perfectly at liberty to 
do so, but they cannot both do that 
and stay with Christians. You 
must limit somewhere, and the 
best limit, the widest he knew, 
was that of Christian affinities.” 


For Our Best Words. 
English Hymn Writers of the Lib- 
eral Faith. 


BY CHARLOTTE ELIOT. 
— No, 9. — 
Poetic genius is sometimes 


possessed by several members of 
one family or is transmitted to 
descendants. In Martineau’s col- 
lection appears a fine hymn by 
WiuuiamM Roscon, a banker of 
Liverpool, who was chiefly cele- 
brated as a historian and author 
of the “Life of Lorenzo de 
Medici,” though also as a poet. 
His son Wm. Sranuey Roscoz 
published a volume of poems. 
He wrote a very fine hymn, “The 
Awful Hope,” on the emotion 
produced by the thought of eter- 
nal hfe with God. 

The two daughters of Wm. 
Roscoe, Sen., JANE and Mary 
Roscoz, who afterwards became 
Mrs. Hornblower and Mrs. Jevons, 
were also hymn writers. Jane 
wrote several hymns, among them, 
“Flow rich the blessings, O my 
God” and “My Father, when 
around me spread.” 

Mary Roscoe, afterwards Mrs. 
Jevons, is authoress of the touch- 
ing hymn, “Thou must go forth 
alone, my soul.” It portrays 
vividly the loneliness of the 
journey through the valley of 
death, a loneliness lightened by 
the presence of God, and hope of 
reunion with loved ones in the 
life beyond. 

Another distinguished family is 
the Taylor family. Joun Taynor, 
who died in 1826, will always be 
remembered through his exquisite 
hymns which are among those 
most frequently sung. Such are, 
“Lord, what offering shall we 
bring,” “Far from mortal cares 
retreating,” and others equally 
familiar. We are told that he 
was “strictly and consistently a 
Unitarian.” 

Wituiam Tayror, of the same 
family, was an accomplished 
writer and translator. Two of his 
hymns are in Martineau’s collec- 


tton. 


Emity Taytor, who died in 
1872, has written quite a number 
of hymns. They are all devotion- 
alin spirit. “Come to the house 
of prayer” is one of the most 


familiar, as also the Communion 


Hymn, “O here, if ever, God of 
love.” 
Wm. DRENNAN was a dis- 


tinguished physician of Belfast. 
The son of a Liberal Presbyterian 
minister, he himself became a 
Unitarian and an active member 
of his father’s old society. An 
ardent patriot, he wrote many 
political pamphlets. He was a 
poet and is author of the hymn, 


“The heaven of heavens cannot contain 
The universal Lord.” 


Rey. Wu. H. DrumMoNnD was a 
pious Unitarian minister of Dub- 
lin, and died about 1866. He was 
author of several prose works and 
some poems and hymns. Among 
the latter are “As body when the 
soul is fled” and “The True Fast.” 

The Rev. Joun Jouns was born 
at Plymouth, Eng., at the begin- 
ning of the present century. He 
was a Unitarian minister at 
Crediton for many years and was 
much beloved for his kindness and 
benevolence. He was chosen 
minister to the poor at Liverpool, 
and entered earnestly to the 
arduous labors such an _ office 
implied. He died in 1847, during 
a cholera epidemic, while devoting 
himself to the care of those who 
had been stricken with the dread 
disease. He was quite a poet and 
wrote the hymns “Come, kingdom 
of our God” and “Hush the loud 
cannon’s ruar.” 

The Rev. TuHos. Scort, an 
English dissenting divine of 
Ipswich, lived in the last century. 
He was an Arian in his views. 
He wrote a poetical version of the 
Book of Job, and several hymns. 
Among these are, “Angel, roll the 
stone away” and 

‘The uplifted eye and bended knee 
. Are but vain homage, Lord, to Thee.” 


Thus across the ocean are watt- 
ed tous the devotional songs of 
those who speak the same language 
and cherish the same faith. Back 
again, in an antiphony of sacred 
melody, are borne the hymns of 
our American singers, and we re- 
joice that Unitarianism not only 
satisfies the reason, but moves the 
heart to express in song the depth 
of exalted religious emotion. 
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Religion First in the Order of Pro- 
press. 


The following by the historian 
(Lecky is it not?) should be en- 
grayed on the walls of every church 
and school house in the land:— 


A nation’s intellectual progress 
has always followed—not preceded 
some moral impulse. The history 
of the fine arts shows that some 
form of religion gave them their 
earliest impulse. There has never 
been a great genius but has been 
inspired in some sense by religion. 
The thoughts of the intellect are 
lofty in proportion as the senti- 
ments of the heart are profound. 
If we begin the attempt to i1m- 
prove men with the intellect, we 
end where we begun. Education 
willnot move corruption. It may 
guild vice, as in ancient Rome and 
Athens, but will notuproot it. A 
godless education has no power to 
purify. Instruction in morality 
also has failed to, regenerate. No 
man does his duty simply because 
he knows it, unless he loves it; nor 


‘are political and social changes 


effective. Social evil has its root 
in the individual heart, and cannot 
be removed except by influences 
operating within it. This foun- 
tain of man’s corruption must be 
purified to correct social yice. 
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OUR BEST WORDS. 
I Sa i a 


Austin Craig. | 

We are indebted for a part of; 
the following sketch to an article | 
by Rev. I. C. Goff, in the Herald of 
Gospel Liberly for May 24, 1888. | 
The Herald,by the way,claims to be 
one of the oldest (if not the oldest) 
religious papers in America. 

Austin Craig was born in Pea- 
pack, Somerset County, New 
Jersey, July 14, 1824. 

The domestic and social con-| 
ditions and relations of his yeuth 
were most fortunate and advan- 
tageous. His parents possessed 
ample worldly means, and they 
with the family enjoyed the con- 
fidence and highest respect of the 
community in which they lived 
for piety, business integrity, ca- 
pacity, and intelligence. 

In 1840, at the age of sixteen, |! 
he entered Lafayette College, at 
Easton, Pennsylvania. This 
school enjoyed a reputation for 
thorough scholarship, and the 
most bigotedreligious intolerance. 
I made the acquaintance of the 
young student in his third college 
year, at the time of his conversion. 

His college course closed in 
1844. At the session of the con- 
ference of New Jersey for this 
year he was received as a member, 
licensed to preach, and soon after 
ordained to the work of the Chris- 
tian ministry by Isaac C. Goff 
and others. After his conversion, 
like Saul of Tarsus, he “straight- 
way preached Christ in the syna- 
gogue, that he is the Son of God.” 
And the ‘‘amazement” of his hearers 
was hardly less. He preached 
his first sermon at his father’s 
house, and on the occasion of his 
baptism. As we have said, his 
college course closed with 1844, 
but on deciding to enter the min- 
istry he returned to Lafayette and 
pursued his studies, under the 
direction of Dr. Yoeman, for two 
years more. During these two, 
and the seven years following, by 
a wonderful application of which 
he was known to be capable, he is 
believed to have acquired as 
thorough a knowledge ofthe whole 
family of eastern languages and 
dialects, especially those in any 
manner connected with Jewish 
literature, asany American scholar. 

In 1848 he preached to the Pearl 
Street Christian Church, Fall 
River, Massachusetts. Here his 
ministry was popular—congrega- 
tions often overflowing—but owing 
tothe large indebtedness of the 
church in a financial crisis, the 
enterprise was abandoned at the 
close of the first year. He im- 
mediately received a unanimous 
call to the church at Blooming 
Grove, Orange County, New York, 
which had been vacated by the 
death of that most excellent and 
godly minister, Rev. James Ar- 
buckle. “Here he remained for 
seven years, and to say that the 
relation of pastor and people was 
mutually useful and satisfactory 
is to express a grand and most 
precious truth in a common and 
cheap way.” 

In 1854, at the urgent solicitation 
of Hon. Horace Mann, president 
of Antioch College, then just 
started with highest hopes in 
central Ohio, and a solicitation in 
which the whole board of instruc- 
tion earnestly joined, Mr. Craig 
resigned his charga in Blooming 
Grove and accepted an important 
trust in the board of instruction of 
that institution. This he retained 
but one year, when he returned to 
his noble people in Blooming 
Grove, 

In 1857, in an emergency which 
seemed imperative, he became’ 


again connected with the educa- 
tional force at Antioch college, 
this time by stipulation for only 
one year. | 

In 1858 he was married to Miss | 
Adelaide Churchill, and returned 
immediately to Blooming Grove, 
where they were most heartily 
welcomed, and where he remained | 
another seven years with the same 
mutual satisfaction and usefulness. 
She was a lady in every sense 
worthy of him and his perfect 
confidence, which she enjoyed 
without interruption for twenty-| 
one years. A lady of education, 
of great goodness and kindness 
of heart, of remarkable force of! 
character. The fruit of this 
marriage was six children—two 
sons and four daughters—all of 
whom survive. Mrs. Craig died 
in June, 1879. | 

From 1865 to 1868, Dr. Craig 
was again at Antioch college and 
acting president. During these 
years he was also non-resident pro- 
fessor of Meadville Divinity school 
and visited that school each year 
to deliver lectures to the students. 
The editor of Our Brst Worps 
was a student there during those 
years and received a fresh impulse | 


oe 


that prince of educators Horace 
Mann, at Antioch College. Prof. 
Cary has spoken already in these 
pages in in highest terms of 
Dr. Craig, —and in common with 
many who knew “St. John,” as Mr. 
Mann called him, Prof. Cary has ex- 
pressed regret that so little has 
been preserved and compara- 
tively so little is known of one 
so noble, scholarly, and saintly— 
a man to be reckoned as the 
Fenelon or Channing of the 
“Christian Connection” with 
which he was identified. 

In 1868 Dr. Craig was called 


‘to the North Church, New Bed- 


ford. In this most important 


i pastorate in New England (among 


the Christians) he remained less 
than a year, when he accepted the 
unanimous call of the board of 
the Christian Biblical Institution. 

Says Dr. Isaac C. Goff: “What 
the Christian Biblical Institute 
became within ten years under 
his wise, prudent, unselfish, 
laborious, and godly care I may 
not attempt to tell. Its growth 
under him was simply wonderful, 
amazing! What Dr. Craig did 
for it and us, and what he 
to it and us, can not be 


was 


AUSTIN CRAIG. 


of Christian enthusiasm, as all 
must have received who came 
under this saintly man’s influence. 
His sweet smiling face while 
he talked to us, aswas his manner, 
with an open Bible before him, 
revealing to us the very juice of the 
spirit where before we had only 
seen the dry letter, was indeed as 
if a holy seer and prophet of the 
Most High spoke. Dr. Craig was 
truly a religious genius. It was 
his custom to simply talk, never 
write lectures or sermons; if we 
recollect correctly, he told us once 
that he never wrote a sermon in 
his life. Itis to be regretted that a 
stenographer was not employed 
to catch those words which often 
dropped from his lips and caused 
the hearts of those who heard him 
to burn with holy desires and new 
resolves. His biographers—Prof. 
Selah Howell of Broomfield school, 
Harvard, Mass., and Pres. J. B. 
Weston of the Christian Biblical 
Institute, Stanfordsyille, New 
York—have gathered some gems 
from note-books of those who 
listened to him. We give a few 
of these pithy sentences in another 
place. Prof: Geo. L. Cary of 
Meadville school was at one time 
associated with Dr. Craig under 


told. The greatest things which 
the soul can reach and know we 
can not talk of—they belong to an 
intercourse where human language 
is not a medium.” 

“When the electric shock told us 
on the 27th of August, “Papa died 
to-day at 12:30 p. m.,” it paralyzed 
us. Our breath and blood refused 
their tireless work. Thousands 
of lips that day, and to tens of 
thousands every day since, has 
come the questions, “What shall 
we do?” “What can we do?” 
“Who can fill his place?” 

“Dr. Craig was not only a great 
man, but a man of great humility 
and most childlike simplicity. 
He was a Christian in the most 
catholic sense— not merely a 
member of what is called the 
Christian Church. Although 
scholarly and eminently critical, he 
was not dogmatical or in any 
sense controversial. He was a 
man and a minister of eminent 
spiritual-mindedness. His min- 
istry and teaching, for more than 
a score and a half of years, has 
been a large and invaluable con- 
tribution to that type of Christian 
faith. Horace Mann used to say 
that he never knew any other man 
who so much, in his character, 


life, and spirit resembled Jesus 
Christ.” 

“Dr. Craig’s second marriage 
took place on December 25, 1880 
—this time to Miss Sarah J. 
McCarn, of Rochester, a lady who 
enjoyed the utmost confidence of 
our people in this and in every 
other relation. 


His death occured on August — 


27, 1881; at 12:30 Pp. my ‘after 
fifteen hours illness. When he 
knew by the anxious looks of his 
friends and attendants that his 
condition was deemed critical, he 
inquired, “Is my last hour with 
you come?” His companion said, 
“Doctor, we fear it has!” “It is 
all right,” he calmly replied. 
Soon after he called his mother 
and children to him, and after 
talking with each one separately, 
he asked the children to repeat 
the 23d Psalm in concert; urged 
them to meet him in heaven. 
When he received their pledge he 
kissed them all, gave them his 
blessing, and died! 


The Sayings of Austin Craig. 
RELIGION. 


Sometimes those who seem to 
haye the best outward life, have 
the deepest sense of sin. 


Knowledge makes a counselor, 
wisdom a guide. Ben Franklin 
had not great knowledge, but he 
was wise. 


Fear, in the Old Testament, 
means reverence. 


High living makes people grow 
sensuous, so that they come to 
think more of what is in the din- 
ner-pot than they do of what is in 
the heaven of their souls. 


When God comes to visit, it is 


to benefit and not to get what he — 


can. 


God’s silence is the best answer 
for some of our impudent ques- 
tions. Let us be thankful for 
God’s silence. 


The true light of the church and 
of the world is that of the oil of 
the affections. Intellect shines 
with light; but the light of the 
heart burns. Intellect will make 
the minister shine, but love will 
make him burn. 


The devil worships himself, and 
wants all to worship him. This 
is the cloven foot sticking out. 


If a man’s heart is evil it will 
naturally color his thoughts. _ We 
naturally try to think according to 
our feelings. 


Evil keeps out of sight for fear 
of demonstration. Truth and 
purity seek the light and desire to 
be made manifest to the glory of 
God. 

POLITICS. 


The Bible is political, and con- 
tains those principles to which we 
are going back after ages of false 
and injurious systems. 


A man may wish to be great, 
and not to be first. Those who 


are great are greatest in service.. 


What a kingdom it is in which we 
rule by serving! Envy becomes 
impossible in the kingdom of 
heaven. In the place of it is love 
which rejoices in all success in 
good. The worldly man wants 
everything for himself; the Chris- 
tian wants everybody to have 
everything that is good. 


EDUCATION. 


Our system of education places 
too much stress upon cuteness. 
Wisdom confers length of days; 
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and the nation that is without wis- 
dom will go like the prodigal son. 


Intellect is subordinate to the 
affections. The best teacher en- 
lists the affections. In Christ’s 
school education begins at the 
bottom. It begins by purifying 
the affections. 


Anything melodious takes deep 
hold upon us. I wish that we all 
might be able to use music and 
song in our ministries. It is a 
great thing to be able to take the 
truth of God and sing it into the 
hearts of the people. 


There are these three things 
showing a call to the ministry: 
God’s part, the opportunity for the 
work; the man’s part, the sense of 
duty; the people’s part, the ac- 
knowledging him for the place. 


For Our Best Words. 


Salvation—The Central Word of 
Christian Teaching. 
THE CHRISTIAN CONNECTION. 


[ Very naturally the faithful Edi- 
tor of the Unitarian Review omitted 
most of the following words from an 
article in his March issue upon the 
The Christian Connection. They 
reflect somewhat too severely upon 
prevailing Unitarian ideas and 
methods. | 

One who is familiar with the 
drift, the unrest, and the self- 
scolding of the Unitarians might 
well be smazed at the happy, 
peaceful self-content pervading the 

_churches, the homes and the hearts, 
of Christian Connection. It is not 
a denominational _ self-conceit, 
though no people in America is 
more contented with its own posi- 
tion. Itis personal; and itis not 
conceit at all. It is the uncon- 
scious joy of a heart that is at rest 
because it knows in whom it has 
believed. With them everything 
centres about Christ Jesus. Their 
creed is the Bible; but the creed is 


wholly a secondary thing. It is 
something private. Each must 
getthat for himself. He may keep 


it to himself; and he may change 
it as ‘much as he pleases from 
youth to old age, while keeping up 
his study of the Sacred Word. But 
what is common to all, that which 
does not change, that which is cen- 
tral, is'a greatful, adoring love of 
the Saviour which is expected to 
make life sweet and death only a 
thing of hope and of promise. 


~ OUT OF THE HEART. 


No branch, section, or wing of 
the Unitarians, unless it be that 
represented by the loyal editor of 
Our Brest W orps,has ever had such 
a relation with the Lord Jesus as 
this people holds. None of them 
even understand it. Itisa thing 


| revealed only to experience, 
; and not to be grasped by 
speculation. Vain is the effort 


to take hold of any such spiritual 
fact merely by the intellect. You 
cannot clamp it into some form of 
“thought.” And so Rationalism 
does not make headway in striving 
to disenchant a soul that loves the 
Saviour. Love will idealize and 
invest its object. How could it do 
otherwise? Why shouldit? Vainly 
the liberalist willl argue and urge 
that you do not see the thing as it 
is. Devotion replies that if 1 know 
not what that loved one is, I know 
what he is to me, and I know that 
He who made the heart and its 
* love meant me to feel and to act 
just as I do. 
Thinking leads to praying, no 
doubt, if it goes far enough. But 
thought is the servant not the 
Master, and when speculation re- 
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acts on affection, its attempts to 
control are quite as apt to destroy. 
The tree no longer grow’s when 
its darkness—loving roots—-are laid 
bare to the withering sun. 


“THE LIFE WAS THE LIGHT OF MEN.” 


The religious -life of the people 
making up the Christian Connec- 
tion is thus wholly unspoiled by 
speculation. It is as natural and 
genuine as the Joves of young men 

|and maidens, of parents and chil- 
idren, in lands where the songs of 
Burns are sung. Their prayers 
; would be a surprise to the average 
i city-bred church-goer,be he Unita- 
lrian or any other. 
HEAVEN AND HELL. 
! And this Christian Connection, 
with its Hell and its Heaven and 
its Saviour, any city church or 
“cultured” society would be apt to 
look down upon as rudimentary, 
undeveloped and ignorant. It 
would not occur to such a critic 
that this is something that has not 
been contaminated by city contact, 
a thing unspoiled, a virgin daughter 
of Zion that cometh up from the 
Wilderness leaning upon her be- 
loved. 


One comes ovt from the life 
of nature and of primitive condi- 
tions into the life of any city 
church just as he goes from New 
England into our brilliant Califor- 
nia life. Thatsunlightis at first en- 
chanting. Whatcould one more de- 
sire in the way of “sweetness and 
light?’ Everything is flooded with 
sunshine. It takes some time to 
learn that light soon becomes unen- 
durable. It destroys color like an 
acid. It takes away all tone and 
gradation. It kills more than it 
creates. That life soon becomes 
a glare. During the chill of those 
sleepless California nights, we 
long to hear the patter of New 
England’s rain, asin that blazing 
day we sigh for her green grass, 
her dusky mountain nooks, her 
tangled vines and her damp, cool 
shadows. 


A Unitarian labors in vain to 
understand what that New Testa- 
ment Hell is to a Christian. To 
the former it is especially horrible 
and hateful because to him it is 
only alying invention of priest- 
craft, or, at the best, a slow dying 
terror, born of ignorance and su- 
perstition. Avaunt! he cries, get 
thee out of my light, false creation 
of lying darkness! Yet he stands 
presently half amazed that it pays 
no heed to his exorcising. It lives 
right on. Men seem to take a sort 
of comfort in it. It seems never 
to occur to this baffled disenchanter 
that he is only trying to banish all 
the shadow from our life picture, 
and to flood the whole with the 
cruel glare of untempered light. 
The Christian simply takes that 
shadow as he finds it. He did not 
make it; hecannotremove it. But 
it is no such thing to him as this 
keen critic fancies it to be. The 
latter is cutting only at the crea- 
tion of his own fancy. 
inga phantom. But the former 
is dealing with a reality. He is 
not speaking of a place of torment, 
but of the torment itself. That is 
real. That is here. Any man 
brought to set “on the ragged edge 
of despair” knows what it is, and 
to be saved from that is one chief 
object in life. We must not for- 
get that Hell is no invention of the 
New Testament. The Gospel re- 
veals not torment but salvation. 
The torment was already known to 
allmen. That Greek literature is 
full of it. Dr. Peabody’s charm- 
ing brochure from Plutarch admir- 
ably shows us that anew. Not 
Dante nor Dore pictures Hell’s 


He is fight- 


torment more vividly than does 
that vision of Thespesius. Is there 
any such picture as that in the 
New Testament? It may be only 
intellectual meanness and small- 
mindedness that now refuses to in- 
terpret the words of the Lord 
Jesus by his own magnanimity. 
See how free the Gospels are from 
any needless shadow. That is 
what the Christian does. Hell is 
to him the dark back ground 
whose presence displays to ad- 
vantage the winsome grace of a 
Christian hupe. From the midst 
of our human sorrows and fears, 
the hope looks up with a sweet 
and loving trust. It would not 
live at all did it not take hold on 
the love and the truth of God. It 
walks by faith. It knows that it 
must walk inthedark. It believes 
it is walking toward the light. As 
to the future, it humbly says “We 
know not what shall be.” Will 
God’s wisdom let gross and sin- 
stained spirits sink into annihila- 
tion? Or will his love require the 
brightest to bear the burden of all 
below and to be saved only by 
saving them, so that our Lord’s 
vicarious sorrow must be shared 
by all that love him until all are 
brought tolove him and all are 
oe “We know not what shall 
(ay 


SALVATION THROUGH CHRIST. 


Christ Jesus forbids our work- 
ing for a_ self-seeking salvation, 
while he makes it the one duty of 
life to keep one’s own soul alive. 
To seek salvation is thus the 
brightest possible form of seeking 
the truth. Rightly does Harvard 
display upon her college seal three 
open books, not one, on which to 
write that great word Veritas. 
Truth is threefold. It works in 
the mechanic’s true eye and true 
hand; its absence there leaves a 
blunder. Itspeaksin the scholar’s 
true perception, true inference, 
true record; the want of it there 
brings an error. But for the 
church, the truth lives on in the 
true loyalty of a devoutly obedient 
soul, the absence of which brings 
not alone a blunder, not alone an 
error, but a sin. Far different 
is that from any involuntary mis- 
take. The lack of truth is now 
not inmy mortal land, not in my 
feeble mind; itis in me. Not my 
thought,—that was true,—it is I 
myself that am false. 


That loss of truth involves a 
lapse from loyalty, a failure in 
obedience, the betrayal of a trust; 
something of blindness or weak- 
ness, or cowardice, or rebellion, or 
treachery,—or of all those com- 
bined. 


In God, in whom knowledge 
does not grow and reasoning has 
no place, his truth must be one 
with his holiness. It appeals to us 
in his fidelity; that trustworthi- 
ness on which all our life is built, 
And in man the truth that is 
brightest, that is least unworthy 
of the name, is man’s glad fealty 
which look up to and responds to 
that Divine fidelity. That involves 
act and thought, hand, heart and 
soul. And when our Master says, 
“T am the way, the truth, and the 
life,” the truth is to him a thing 
whose antagonist and opposite is 
no innocent error, but a faithless 
and guilty sin. 

No matter how man is inveigle 
into it, that is a terribly different 
thing from any other error or 
mistake. It brings at once or 
speedily a cruel pain and an awful 
shadow into the soul. That soul 
at once begins to sink, seemingly 
to die. Its hope is lost. It has 
now lost its grip. It has lost part 
of its hold on life, on the divine 


life. The perfect truth of God no 
longer wakes the response of a per- 
fect truth and trust in his child, 
and that sinking soul must at 
once ery out for Salvation. Such 
a soul should spring up alarmed, 
and plea as for its life. It is no 
time for argument. It is no place 
to pause for logical word-paring. 
And no such lost Prodigal ever 
yet got back to his father’s house, 
if he undertook politely to take 
leave of that herd of swine one at 
a time! 

Now Christ Jesus speaks not 
merely nor chiefly to our human 
ignorance. He speaks to our sor- 
row. He speaks tooursin. He 
speaks to save the soul from Hell. 
For how can sin come to a human 
heart and abide there and not 
bring the gloom and the misery of 
Hell? The Christian rightly feels 
that the church, the service, the 
sermon that have no Gehenna 
in their thought can have no 
heaven in their hope, nor be 
Christian institutions at all. 


UNITARIANS AND SIN. 


This again is where Unitarians 
wholly fail to understand those 
Christians. The former seem to 
be unaware of the fact that city 
life has been softening their ut- 
terance more and more into plati- 
tude and placidity until they have 
almost wholly ceased to speak of 
sin to their people. 

Humbly and kindly but faith- 
fully and seriously the Christian 
minister speaks to his people 
as sinners. The Unitarian 
does not mean to speak to his 
people as saints. He has become 
unaware of it; so have they. But 
indirectly, unconsciously, by all 
those delicate intimations or sug- 
gestions that make the overtones 
of his speech and give it character, 
his word too often soothes a 
hearers content or corrupts his 
conceit instead of humbling his 
pride and rebuking his sin. Such 
utterance lacks all the grand signi- 
ficance and weight of Paul’s word 
when he spoke feeling the possi- 
bility that, if not more faithful 
himself, he himself might be “a 
castaway.”—1. Cor. ix:27. 


What is that? The Christian 
does not know. He knows that he 
does not know. But he recognizes 
there a shadow which God has set 
in place and which man cannot 
remove. He sees that all the 
glory and charm of Christian hope 
happily contrast with that. He 
thinks he sees that divine wisdom 
gives that shadow a fit relation 
with man’s imagination, his hope 
and his fear. And the apprehen- 
sion which is always present and 
always a potent factor in man’s 
problem whether men are seeking 
wealth, or learning, or health or 
advancement, he recognizes as con- 
spicuously present when men con- 
template their own deeds or lives 
with their consequences or re- 
sults. 

But is not hell a false phantom 
of terror to women and children? 
Go to the homes and the bed 
chambers of the people of this 
Christian connection and see. A 
quieter, happier, more trustful, 
less fearful people the evening 
and the morning nowhere greet. 
Plutarch’s children had more of 
unworthy fear than these. 

There humble churches scat- 
tered through our midland, some 
meeting in petty cabins, some hay- 
ing no buildings at all, are centres 
each one of a sweet, trustful, up- 
looking, Christian life. Through 
these, probably a million men, 
women and children are blest 
every day and Jed to feel that they 
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too have a life that may be hid 
with Christ in God. 

A torment that is eternal is 
wholly unknown to their. pulpits 
or to their secret thoughts or 
hearts. And, as to the future, 
their hope looks on to the time 
whed “Death and hell shall to- 
gether be cast into the lake of 
fire” to vanish away forever. 

Now, it seems not merely nor 
even truthful to spend time to-day 
in exclaiming: “Torment is not 
eternal; hell is not a place.” Who 
says it is? And if there were a 
separation of the good and _ the 
bad, at some inconceivable line, 
would that make torment more 
endurable? Or only less rem- 
edied and therefore less brief? 
As Auerbach well says: 

“Nicht die Heelle; nicht der 
Werdammungsort, was andere 
Schuldige neben uns leiden ist 
die hcechete Strafe! Nein. 
Verdammt sein und neben einer 
reinen Gluecklichen stehen, die in 
voller unschuld emphindet, das 
ist die Hoelle der Heelle.” 

“Tf I make my bed in hell, 
thou art with me.” That is the 
worst of it, as well as the best. 
For the tender reproach and the 
loying confession in a heartbroken 
mother’s eyes or in the look of our 
Lord, make sin most bitterly feel 
its own baseness and untruth, and 
itis the love and holiness of God 
that makes hell burn most ter- 
ribly. 

And how dare I say that tor- 
ment is not eternal? If sin en- 
dures forever, torment will. That 
remedial pain does bring the sin- 
ner to himself. But when one 
comes forth another takes his 
place; that furnace-fire does not 
go out because the material is 
changed. This world-life sends 
out load after load of rubbish as 
Jerusalem sent daily caravans of 
garbage to the Gehenna fire whose 
smoke never ceased, To blot out 
the city was the only way to end 
that fire; and to annihilate the 
human race or to blot out its sin 
is the only way to quench the fire 
of hell. The latter is what every 
Christian hopes for, prays for, 
labors for. For that he maintains 
the church. He is at war with 
human sin, that in his own heart 
first of all, And the triumph of 
his Lord, the enthroning of the 
Lamb, is to him the end of hell 
because it is the annihilation of 
all sin. 

What then should lead these 
earnest warriors to give up that 
rigorous Saxon word so expressive 
of sin’s self-torture? Certainly 
there is nothing to justify such a 
change in the lives of those 
churches or peoples that have so 
surrendered it. 

Facilis descensus Averni? 

Is the descent into the pit easy 
and swift? No. The soul can 
make no such downward plunge. 
Thank God it can leap up ina 
moment and take hold with its 
aspiring sympathy on a holiness 
infinitely above itself. It can in- 
stantly bound away from gross 
entanglement as the sea-gull in 
Boston harbor lifts its wings and 
springs up from the brine and the 
drifting garbage and soars exult- 
ingly on its purer fiight. Just 
this is what that classic culture 
did not know; just this it is, the 
love of which leaves our culture 
to-day unchristian. This is the 
yery heart-fact of the Christian 
method. The eyes of dying hope 
and of moral paralysis are to be 
lifted up, and to be fixed upon the 
Master. The pulpit calls the soul 


to its Lord, to launch forth ona 
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freer course mingled by holiest 
affections and most ardent hopes. 
The soul can thus burst forth and 
dart upward like a ray of light. 
Yet it can make no such swift de- 
cline. To go down it goes like 
the serpent on its belly, and its 
descent is only a slow and grovel- 
ling squirm. 

But in our pulpit and church 
life the descent from that word 
“hell” is easy and not slow. 
We have here in New England 
a modern version written in ex- 
periments made during the past 
fifty years, which shows that. 


First drop that word hell as being | 
somewhat too rude for our refined | 
Drop next the word salva-. 


ears. 
tion; how can we use it, not being 
sure as to what wemean? Dis- 
miss then, of course, the word 
Savior; though we do not mean 
to lose hold of that gentle 
Then this word sin,—has i, not 
an offensive sound? But when all 


hand. | 


these are gone, ought we still to, 
keep that word heaven, or the} 


word God that mean such various 
things to different men? Con- 
science forbids. 

These are the easy steps of a 
decline 
treads, till he who was once a 


minister of the gospel and could) 


“speak as a dying man to dying 


to lecturing upon literature and 
art. t 


question whether they have per- 
manently lost or can yet recover 
their Christian connection. 


What precedes was written last 
winter for the Unitarian Review | 
to show rather than to avow the 
conviction some of us feel that 
Evolution is now doing a grander 


that plausibility deftly | 


men,” finds that he has nothing | 
now to say, and betakes himself 


Such ministers, such a people, | 
have come to a point where it 1s a. 


|Christ cast out? 


‘blush to see; 


work than we appreciate in re- 
deeming and ennobling the great 
words used by the Church. 

No church is now so dark as not 
somewhat to shine within with the 
light of the New Age. No words 
are now in use which are not 
taking on year ‘by year a larger 
and a truer meaning. The church 
is a living church and Christian- 
ity is a living thing because each 


is growing not merely on the out-| 


side but on the inside. Each in 
its present activity of develop- 
ment shows the purpose 
divine wisdom and reveals indeed 
the presence of the living God. 

So Christ Jesus will be found, 
we believe, not merely a risen hut 
a rising Savior because he is such 
different things to different men. 
No hard outline bounds that figure; 
no set teachings limit the grewing 
comprehensiveness of his truth. 


Heaven has given him such a rela- | 


tion with our human imagination 
and affection that every new age, 


seeking a new ideal, finds it, in| 
What dream of. ours has in | 


him. 
truth ever gone beyond that which 
God has there made real? 

What conviction dear 
man’s heart does the truth of 


seience 


be found. to bear the image and 
superscription of some Czesar hos- 
tile to him? 

Or what creation can there be 
of man’s imagination, what work 
of genius in art or in song, which, 
if it breathe the holy spirit of 
true art, we may not set beside his 
altar or wreathe like a native 
garland about the Cross? There, 
genins may so grovel as to give 
us creations that purity must 
but the Cross of 
Christ, that symbol of holy sorrow 
and heavenly love, remains the 
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of | 


i that 


to any | 


touchstone whose contact reveals 
cur mortal grossness. 

This it is which more, more 
exalts our estimate of the Lord 
Jesus and of the work God is 
doing through him. That estim- 
‘ate can only rise and continue to 
rise aS we see more and more 
clearly that Christianity is not 
supported by or living upon the 
errors men’s minds have associated 
with Christ, but upon the truth 
of men’s affections that has gath- 
ered around him. ‘The former 
cannot but decline; the Jatter can- 
not but increase. The truth of 
‘that love will wholly eat up and 
| destroy the untruth of the thought. 
And men must come to be more 
/and more at rest in Christ:as they 
more and more _ perceive that 
man’s errors did not make him 
and that truths’ corrections cannot 


destroy him, but that God’s power 


and wisdom are working to-day 
within bim and through him, and 
underneath him and his 
church are the everlasting arms. 
Looking towards Christ to-day, 
we say of our earthly as well as 
‘of our heavenly life, “We know 
not what shall be.” The breaking 


|down of men’s theories reveals 
What fact can | 
lift out of the sand or| 
erind out of the rock which will} 


only the question of the facts our 
theories have failed to explain. 
And every coming age must show 
more and more clearly that the 
lives of communities, of churches, 
or of individual men are in the 
_hands of one who knoweth how to 
make not only the wrath of men 
but also the ignorance and the 
folly of man to praise him. 
Henry C. BADGER 
CamBrings, June I, 1888. ‘ 
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MEDIGAL AND SURGIGAL SANTTARIUM, BATTLE GREEK, MIGH. 


This institution has for eighteen years enjoyed an increasing patronage from all parts of the United 
States and Canada, during which time more than 10,000 patients have enjoyed the benefits of its unri- 
valed facilities for the treatment of all forms of Chronic Diseases, including special treatment for the Eye, 
Ear, Throat and Lungs, together with diseases peculiar to each sex. 


EVERY REMEDIAL AGENT OF KNOWN VALUE JIS EMPLOYED. 


The managers have spared no expense to perfect the appliances of the Establishment to the highest 
degree, and regardless of cost; and a personal acquaintance with the leading Sanitariums of both this 
country and Europe, enables us to say that nowhere else in the world can the invalid in search of health 
find so great an assemblage of meansand appliances for combating diseases as are found here. 
thus to look aloft, to give its love|Physicians—J. H. KntLoac, M.D., Supt., Kars Linpsay, M.D.,W. H. Maxson, M.D., Anna H. Srewart, M. D. 


Address for circulars and information, inclosing stamps. SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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In essentials, Unity; in non-essentials, Liberty; in all things, Charity.—Rorurt Meupen. 
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| CHRISTIAN ASPIRATION, 


“O thou, by God ordained to lead the 
4 race j 
_ In mighty march and grand procession 


4 on; 
King, Prophet, Sayior,—show thy human 


3 ‘ace, 
And let us know thee- as ourselves are 
known. 


Come, Prophet, teach the world. Thy 
solid truth 

Alone this doubt can cure, can light 
‘this gloom, 

Make real that unseen world’s undying 
’ youth, : 

Which turns to dreams the terrors of 
the tomb. 


Come, King, and reign o’er those who 
___- yearn to prove ' ‘ 
-Life’s task full-matched with their 
: strong soul’s desire; _ 

Who long for work deserving human 
- ove,— 

Not to live idly, not unwept expire. 
Savior, in our sin and need and 


_ pain, 
‘Treading the path where thy dear feet 
have gone, ; 5 
Help us through thy full life to live 
P “again,— i . 
_be, through thy deep peace, with 
_ God at one.” 
—James Freeman Clarke. 


4) or seek more congenial 


0!the church. 


PARAGRAPHS. 


As shines a star deep in the sea, 

So shines the thought of God in me 

And lights mine eye, and I behold 

What prophets saw and sages told, 
Lun Farrournp, 


pupils, encouraging them to obey 

-|their parents, and to exercise con- 
sideration, tenderness, and self- 
eras in the details of every-day 
ife. 


No Religion Without Theology. 

“The idea that religion can 
long exist without theology isa 
grotesque fallacy,” says a contem- 
porary; and so we say. JX is true 
enough that theology is not re- 
ligion and it is also true that 
bushes are not berries; but berries 
do not grow without bushes, and 
there can be no religiou without 


Lewiston, IDAHO. 


That isa cheap reputation for 
piety which is purchased only by 
bewailing the sins of other people. 


We don’t care to hear Christians 
tell how happy their religion 
makes them; we would rather 
know how happy it makes their 
neighbors. 


o> 


A Working Church. theology. Mr. Gladstone, who 
“If anything in the universe is PONS speaks wisely, puts it 


worthy of the very best energies 
and best directed efforts of man, it 
is the work of the church and the 
salvation of men.” 

“et work and workers into the 
midst of any congrgation and idle- 
ness and idlers will speedily dis- 
appear—they will become workers, 
surround- 


“Those who take for the burden 
of their song, ‘Respect religion, 
but despise theology,’ seem to me 
just as rational as if a person were 
to say, ‘Admire the trees, the 
plants, the flowers, the sun, moon, 
or stars, but despise botany and 
despise astronomy.’ Theology is 
ordered knowledge, representing, 
in the region of the intellect, what 
religion represents in the heart 


and life of man.” 
—— 4 


Love That is Unto Life. 
BY REY. A. P. PUTNAM, D. D. 


Hold fast the faith, and see that 
no man take thy crown. Bear 
witness bravely and unfalteringly 
to the truth as it is in Jesus. 
There is a call for it, and there is 
need of it to-day, as aforetime. 
Now, when men find fault with 
him, or speak his name with bated 
breath, or say that he is not neces- 
sary tous and dismiss him from 
his rightful place, or stigmatize 
those who still trust in him as 
dogmatists or reactionists or ob- 
structionists—we have need to 
learn, dear friends, that there are 
yet occasion, and requirement for 
courage and steadfastness and en- 
durance in the cause of Christ; 


ings.” 

“A working church is a useful 
ehurch. An idle church, if not 
already dead, is at least a dying 
ehurch. If it does not entirely 
die, it is solely because of the new 
blood transfused from the life cur- 
rents of other congregations.” 

“There are several kinds of 
recognition our young people 
must have in the church. 1.Cordial 
social recognition after the service 
2. There should be recognition in 
the sermon. 3. In the assignment 
of church work. One has weil 
said ‘they may not be the tongue 
to speak for the church, but they 
can be eyes to look up others for 
the pastor to visit. They may not 
be the brains to govern the church 
but they can be its feet to run 
errands 4, They should bear 
their part of the financial work of 
5. They should have 
their place and part in the worship 
and service of the church.”— 


Selected. 
Was was with him. there is a testimony 


to be nobly borne, and a battle to 


> 


The Teacher’s Duties. 


Itis the duty of the Sunday- 
school teacher:— ° 

(1) To instruct his pupils in the 
Bible every Sunday, 

(2) To spend as much time as 
possible during the week in prep- 
aration for this work of instruction 
on the Sabbath. 

(3) To prosecute a course of 
reading and study on the bible. 

(4) To visit each pupil at home 
at least once every three months. 
(.(5) To visit absent pupils as 
early in the week as possible. 

6) To visit scholars who are 
ill as frequently as possible, that 
he may read to, converse with, 
and comfort them. 

(7) To write letters to pupils 
who have removed to a distance 
whether they remain connected 
with his class or not. 

(8) To assist the superintend- 
ent in the maintenance of order. 

9) To use his influence in 
behalf of the true home life of his 


the cross, 
ty wherewith Christ maketh free. 


all men. 
pasture, but keep to the one shep- 
herd and the one fold; and know 
assuredly that there is a service 


life for his sake shall we find it, 
even as when without him we find 
our life, we shall lose it. Need 
we have once more, and with re- 
newed zeal, to go back to our much 
neglected Bibles, and read the 
“old, old story,” and enter as 
never before into the depths of its 
meaning and pathos, until that 
radiant image of the son of man, 
made Son of God, shines for us 
again, and our wavering hearts are 
fixed forever; as when Peter, after 
many a fickle and faithless mood, 


said at last and once for all, 
*Dr. James Freeman Clarke. 
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and that for each one of us, as it 


be unflinchingly fought, whatever 
Be free with the liber- 


Love the brotherhood, and honor 
Go in and out and find 


for us to render to him, as there 
was a service for him to render 
to us: that only as we loose our 


“Lord, thou knowest all things; 
thou knowest that I love thee.” 
The eminent and venerated 
saint and apostle of our com- 
munion, who has just fallen 
asleep,* however wide his outlook 
and broad his sympathies and 
progressive his spirit and life, 
never for one moment faltered or 
wavered in his faith in Jesus 
Christ, and in his love to him as 
as the divine Friend and Savior of 
men; but only grew stronger and 
richer in that faith and love until 
the close. Oh, how he loved him, 
and more and more came to be 
like him,—the Master shining 
through the disciple, and chang- 
ing him from glory to glory. 
—from “The Love That is*unto 
Jafe:’ a Sermon, Preached at 


Kennebunk, before the Maine 
Unitarian Conference, Tuesday 


Hvening, June 12, 1888. 


The Question in a Nutshell. 

Tf I find it hard to resist the 
temptation to strong drink, then, 
I am in great danger, and should 
yote to prohibit it for my own sake; 
and if itbe easy for me to abstain, 
then, I should vote to prohibit the 
tempting cup for my neighbors 
sake. In either case, 1 am bound 
by the highest law in the universe 
to cast my influence and ballot 
against this enemy to God and 
man. 

A great hearted man but a help- 
less victim of strong drink who 
cannot look upon or smell the ac- 
cursed stuff without falling, said 
to me the other day, “Well, if I 
am sober enough to get to the polls F 
and vote [ will vote the prohibi- 
tion ticket, not only in self defense 
but for the sake of others:” 
Now, in the light of the 
gospel, I maintain that such poor 
victims, struggling and yoting to 
free themselves and others from 
the drink Demon, are behaving 
much more like Christian citi- 
zens than the respectable church 
member, total abstainer though he 
be, who passes by on the other 
side and casts his influence and 
ballot for a political party that 
gives sanction and support to this 
legalized sin that drags his 
enslaved fellow beings to a 
drunkards hell. 

I firmly believe with a United 
States Senator who has recenily 
testified, that “the most difficult 
phase of the (drink) problem is, 
that those who drink least most 
effectually hinder temperance 
progress,” and hinder it by their 
votes, too.—From J. L. Douthit’s 
letter of acceptance. 


“O mother, what do you think?” 
remarked the high-school girl; 
“our minister has an amanuesis.” 
“You don’t say so,” replied the old 
lady, with much concern. “Is he 
doctoring’ for it?” 


“Paul,” said his mamma, “Will 
you go softly into the parlor and 
seo if grandma is asleep?” “Yes, 
mamma,’ whispered Paul on his 
return, ‘the is all asleep but hi 
nose.”—N. Y. Stun. 
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WORD Ds 


Gur Young folks. 


MY WATCH, 


[Written fora young business man, who with 
his friends and companions was celebrating the 
twenty-first anniversary of his birthday, and to 
whom a watch had been given as one of his 
presents. | 

When rise and set of sun, 
For twenty years and one, 
Have seen me lone and late, 
T hail the helpful mate. 


A faithful friend is she, 

Tf that to her I be; 

But should she feel neglect, 
No aid shall I detect. 


She goes with me my way 
Wherever leads the day; 

Then as I sink from care, 
We both one pillow share. 


Yet rests she not by night; 
Her dark is as the light; 
Strict watch her vigils keep, 
What time I stir or sleep. 


As morning shadows break, 
She bids my powers awake; 
The torpid brain and feet 
She nerves to action meet. 


How oft I seek her face, 

It’s lessons well to trace! 
No hands like hers assist, 
Like hers no voice [I list. 


Her signals [ obey, 

For exit, toil, or play; 

Of all my heed and pluck 
The guerdon is good luck. 


Close to my heart she lies, 
And with its throbbing vies; 
Each warns by beat or tick 
That life is brief and quick. 


(Hark! hear the festive glee 

Of Youth, so bright and free! 
Hold fast and fair the boon! 
The change will come full soon.) 


Lord, as the seasons haste, 
Let them not run to waste! 
But work, with joy, be mine, 
Till years immortal shine. 


ae 
WORTH TRYING, 


{t is worth trying, boys, 

To be pleasant and kind 
Unto all that you meet, 

Be they course or refined. 
True, the yoice may be gruff, 

And the heart still be good, 
But that isn’t enough, 

It should be understood. 


It is worth trying, boys, 
To make the world feel 
That men can be brave, 
Though they brandish not steel; 
For glory asks naught 
Of our weapons of fight, 
But how we have fought 
In the conflict for right. 


It is worth trying, boys, 
To keep the thoughts pure 
And to treasure all truth, 

For truth to endure, ; 
Think the truth, speak the truth, 
Live the truth and thy heart 

Shall ne’er see its youth 
And its gladness depart. 


—Selected. 


ONLY NOW AND THEN, 


Think it no excuse, boys, 
Merging into men, 
That you do a wrong act 
Only now and then, 
Better to be careful 
As you go along, 
Tf you would be manly, 
Capable and strong! 


Many a wretched sot, boys, 
That one daily meets 

Drinking from the beer kegs 
Living in the streets, 

Or at best in quarters 
Worse than any pen, 

Once was dressed in broadcloth, 
Drinking now and then! 


When you have a habit 
That is wrong you know, 

Knock it off at once, lads, 
With a sudden blow. 

Think it no excuse, boys, 
Merging into men, 

That you do a wrong act 
Only now and then! 


The Old Doctor’s Story. 


“T have a little story to tell you, 
boys,” the old doctor said to the 
young people the other evening. 


been, too—I met my father on the 
road to town. 

“*T wish you would take this 
package to the village for me, Jim,’ 
he said, hesitating. 

‘““Now I was a boy of twelve, not 
fond of work, and was just out of 
the hayfield, where I had been 
working since daybreak. [I was 
tired, dusty and hungry. It was 
two miles into town. I wanted to 
get my supper, and to wash and 
dress for singing-school. 

“My first impulse was to refuse, 
and to do it harshly, for I was 
vexed that he should ask after my 
long day’s work. IfI did refuse, 
he would go himself. He was a 
gentle, patient old man. But some- 
thing stopped me; one of God’s 
good angels, I think. 

“Of course, father, Pll take it,’ 
I said heartily, giving my scythe 
to one of the men. He gave me 
the package. - 

‘“““Phank you, Jim,’ he said, I 
was going myself, but somehow‘ I 
don’t feelvery strong to-day.’ 

“He walked with me to the road 
that turned off to town; as he left, 
he put his hand on my arm, say- 
ing again, “Thank you, my son. 
You've always been a good boy to 
me, Jim.’ 

“T hurried to town and back 
again. 

‘When I came near the house 
I saw a crowd of farm hands at the 
door. One of them came to me, 
the tears rolling down his face. 

“«Vour father,’ he said, ‘fell dead 
just as he reached the house. The 
last words he spoke were to you.’ 

“T’m an old man now, but I have 
thanked God over and over again 


in all the years that have passed| 


since that hour, that those last 
words were, ‘You've always been a 
good boy to me.” bs 

No human being ever yet was 
sorry for love or kindness shown 
to others. But there is no pang 
of remorse so keen as_ the _ bitter- 
ness with which we remember neg- 
lect or coldness which we have 
shown to loved ones who are dead. 

Do not begrudge loving deeds 
and kind words, especially to those 


who gather with you about the] 


same hearth. In many families 
ahabit of nagging, crossness or 
ill-natured gibing, gradually covers 
the real feeling of love that lies 
deep beneath. 

And after all, itis such a little 
way that we can go together.— 
Baptist Weekly. 


The Black Bottle. 


The Macon (Ga.) Telegraph 
tells the following true story that 
“would fitly adorn a temperance 
lecture.” 

Happening in amillinery store, 
the reporter noticed a lady who 
was buying a hat for her little 
girl, ‘Che child made herself 
sociable with him, and remarked, 
prattling artlessly: 

‘*We dot lots o’ money now.” 

“Where did you get it, my little 
girl?” 

“Papa broke de bottle.” 

This called for some explanation 
on the mother’s part, and she 
finally related how her intemper- 
ate husband had been reformed 
five years before; at the time their 
eldest boy died. This is the tale 
she told, beginning—as the story 
of many a reformed life has begun 
—at the loved one’s death bed. 

The little fellow slowly turned 
his eyes toward his father and 
said: “I’m going to die papa, for 
the angels are calling me. This 


“One day—a long, hot day it had is Christmas morning, papa; please 


let me see what Santa Claus put 
in my stocking.” 

My husband went to the mantle 
and took down the little stocking. 
It was empty. 

He stood still and stared at it 
for a moment, and God only knows 
the agony of his heart in that 
short time. He turned to speak, 
but our little boy would not have 
heard him had the poor man’s 
breaking heart allowed him utter- 
ance. Our boy was dead! 

The day before New Year’s my 
husband called for the whisky 
bottle. May God forgive my feel- 
ings at that minute, for I wished 
that he, too, were dead. I obeyed 
him mechanically. 

To my surprise he took the 
bottle in his hands, and, pouring 
the whisky on the ground, said: 
“J will drink no more; and the 
money I would spend for whisky 
we will put in this bottle, and all 
enjoy its contents.” 

You can imagine how happy I 
was! He had sworn off many a 
time before, but I knew he was in 
earnest this time. We made a 
calculation, and estimated that 
whisky cost him five dollars a 
week. 

Well, it was decided to put five 
dollars a week in the bottle, for 
five years, come what would. -The 
time was out last New Year’s day, 
and the big black bottle was brok- 
en, and it contained one thousand 
dollars. But this was not all. 
We saved enough in that time, 
outside of the bottle, to buy a little 
home. 

“But are you not afraid, in 
breaking the bottle, your husband 
will break his resolution ?”’ 

“No, because we have started 
another bottle-bank,” said the 
lady, with a happy smile. 

The husband is a Macon mech- 
anic, well known, and enjoys the 
respect and esteem of all. He 
says he never knew how much 
genuine pleasure there was at 
home until he got sober enough to 
appreciate it, and to fill instead of 
empty the black bottle. 


John Jones’ Monument. 


John Jones began at the age of 
fifteen to build a monument, and 
finished it at fifty. He worked 
night and day, often all night 
long, and on the Sabbath. He 
seemed in a great hurry to get it 
done. He spent all the money he 
earned upon it—some say $50,000. 
Then he borrowed all he could; 
and when no one would loan him 
any more he would take his wife’s 
dresses and the bed-clothes and 
many other valuable things in his 
home, and s@ll them to get more 
money to finish that monument. 

They say he came home one day 
and was about to take the blankets 


jthat lay over his sleeping baby to 


keep it warm and his wife tried to 
stop him; but he drew back his fist 
and knocked her down, and then 
went away with the blankets and 
never brought them back, and the 
poor baby sickened and died from 
the exposure. At last there was 
not anything left in the house. 
The poor, heart-broken wife soon 
followed the baby to the grave. 
Yet John Jones kept working all 
the more at the monument. I saw 
him when he was about fifty years 
old. The monument was nearly 
done, but he had worked so hard 
at itthat I hardly knew him he 
was so worn; his clothes were all 
in tatters and his hands and f®ce, 
indeed, his whole body, were coy- 
ered with scars which he got in 
laying up some of thestones. And 
the wretched man had been so lit- 
tle in good society all the while 


that he was building, that he had 
about forgotten how to use the 
English language; his tongue had 
somehow become yery thick, and 
when he tried to speak, out would 
come an oath. 

That may seem strange, but I 
have found out that all who build 
such monuments as John’s prefer 
oaths to any other words! 

Now, comewith me, and I will 
show you John’s monument, I 
stands ina beautiful part of the 
city where five streets meet. Most 
men put such things in the ceme- 
tery. But John had his own way 
and put it on one of the finest lots 
to be found. ‘Does it look like 
Bunker Hill monument?” asks 
little Amy Arlott by my side. 
at all. John didn’t wantto be re- 
membered that way. He might 
have taken that $50,000 and built 
and asylum for poor little children 
that have no home, and people 
would have called the asylum his 
monument. 

But here we are atthe front door. 
It isa grand house! It is high 
and large, with great halls and 
towers, and velvet carpets, elegant 
mirrors and a piano, and I know. 
not what all; so rich and grand. 

This is John Jones’ monument! 
and the man who sold John nearly 
all the whisky he drank lived here 
with his family, and they all dress 
in the richest and finest clothes. 

Do you understand it?—Tem- 
perance Advocate, 


How It Hurts the Little Ones. 


The New York Telegram gives 
this touching scene: A little girl 
laid ten pennies on the counter 
beside a black bottle and said: 
“Ten cents’ worth of gin,” The 
barkeeper, anticipating her order, 
had already drawn from a case the 
odorous liquid. The child was 
barefooted. Her little thin legs 
were bare to the knees. She wore 
not even a hood. Her only attire 
was a ragged, thin, calico dress. 
As she passed out the door the 
cold piercing wind sent a shiver 
through the little one’s frame. In 
a garret, on Mulberry street, in a 
foul room, lying in a drunken 
stupor on an old mattress, were a 
man and woman clothed in rags. 
Two ragged children were on the 
cold floor crying for bread. There 
was no coal in the stove, no 
warmth in the house. Listening 
to the cries of the drunkard’s 
children was a poor woman who 
resided in a room adjoining. She 
enters hastily with a small basin 
of milk and a loaf of bread. The 
little ones seized the food as eager- 
ly asdo the wild animals in Cen- 
tral Park. They ate as if half 
starved. The oldest child entered 
with the black bottle. The two 
parents who had not heard their 
children’s cries for food, seemed 
instinctively to-know their own 
physical longings were to be grati- 
fied. The father sprang to his 
feet and clutched the bottle; the 
mother, half rising, clutched at it. 
Her feet were bare, for the money 
that paid for the gin had been ob- 
tained by pawning the woman’s 
shoes. “One half the world does 
not know how _the other half 
lives.”’ 


Did it all Himself. 

There was our poor little 
Western Messenger. * * When 
it was printed in Louisville, I had 
to be publisher, editor, contributor, 
proof-reader, and boy to pack up 
the copies and carry them to the 
post-office. But I enjoyed it— Dr. 
Clarke in_a letter quoted by The 
Unitaria Review for July 1888. 
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MINISTERING, 


What though your feet are often over- 
weary 
On ceaseless errands sent, 
And tired shoulders ache and ache so 
sorely 
"Neath heavy burdens bent! 
Be patient lest the ones whom yon are 
serving 
Be soon beyond your care, 
Lest little wayward feet that 
guiding 
Slip past you unaware. 


Ah, then no joy would seem so dear and 
lessed 
As spending months and years 
In ceaseless service for the vanished 
darlings 
So vainly mourned with tears, 
But while you have your dear ones still 
around you, 
Do not regret your care; 
For easier aching feet and arms and 
shoulders 
Than aching hearts to bear. 


And still beyond your household duties 
reaching 
Stretch forth a helping hand; 


you are 


_ Somany stand in need of loving com- 


or 
All over this wide land; 
Perchance some soul you aid to-day, to- 
morrow 
May with the angels sing; 
Some one may go straight from your 
earthly table 
To banquet with the King. 
—Hachange, 


HAVING CHARITY, 
If we knew the cares and crosses, 
Crowded ’round our neighbor’s way; 
Tf we knew the little losses, 
Sorely grievous day by day. 
Would we then so often chide him 
For the lack of thriftand gain, 
Leaving on his heart a shadow, 
Leaying on our lives a stain? 


* If we knew the clouds above us 
Held by gentle blessing there, 
Would we turn away, all trembling, 
In our blind and weak despair? 
Would we shrink from little shadows, 
Lying on the dewy grass, 
While ’tis only birds of Eden 
Just in mercy flitting past. 


If we knew thesilent story 
Quivering through the heart of pain, 
Would our manhood dare to doom it 
Back to haunts of vice and shame? 
Life has many a tangled crossing, 
Joy has many a break of woe. 
And the cheeks tear-washed are 
: whitest — 
And the blessed angels know. 
Let us reach within our bosoms 
For the key to other lives, 
And with love to erring nature, 
Cherish good that still survives; 
So that when our disrobed spirits 
Soar to realms of light again, 
We may say, “Dear Father! judge us 
As we judged our fellow-men!” 
—Selected. 


For Our Beast Words, 
“TAKE UP THY STAFF.” 
BY MRS. L, A. HASKELL. 
Take up thy staff, oh pilgrim on life’s 
road, 
Go bravely on 
And climb the rugged steeps, and bear 
thy load 
To set of sun, 
Where stands the open door of thine 
abode, 
Thy journey done. 


Take up thy staff, and trust its prom- 
ised aid, 
Nor loose thy hold— 
He travels best, whose soul is undis- 
mayed, 
The warrior bold, 
Who Pe evond his foeman’s flashing 
ade, 
His destined fold. 


Take up thy staff, lean firmly on its 
strength 
From day to day— 
The same right hand that leads thee 
each day’s length, 
> Through twilight gray 
Will lead, from height to height, and 
strength to strength, 
Throughout thy way. 


Take up thy staff, and follow ever near 
The Christ, thy friend, 
Nor backward look, but forward, firm 
and clear 
Thy vision bend, | 
So shalt thou see, though looking 
through a tear, ; 


The ha end. 
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“Is That My Mother?” 

__ The following incident was re- 
lated by J. K. Barney, of Rhode 
‘Island, at the national meeting of 


PE Women’s Christian Union, at 


hiladelphia: 


OUR BEST WORDS, 


“There came a woman to me 
with the question, ‘Do you know 
where my boy is?’ and gave me a 
little clew. for five years she had 
not looked into his face; and she 
thought that she had traced him 
under an assumed name to such a 
prison, and would I find out for 
her. I located that man in such 
a prison, to stay there such a time; 
and then came a letter asking me 
if I would go to him, with the 
words, ‘Couldn’t you come and see 
me and take a mother’s message to 
my boy? Mothers, can you think 
what message you would have sent 
that boy? She was in an elegant 
home. Isat down to a beautiful 
table with her. She handed me 
a picture, and told me to show it 
to him. I said, ‘This is not your 
picture?’ ‘Yes,’ she said, ‘that is 
mine before he went to prison; 
and here, she said, handing me 
another, ‘is mine after I had had 
five years of waiting for Charley.’ 
I went with those two pictures 
tothe prison. I called at an op- 
portune time; he was in the dark 
cell. The keeper said he had been 
in there twenty-four hours; but 
in answer to my pleadings he went 
down into that dark cell, and the 
man announced a lady as from his 
mother. But no reply. Said I, 
‘Let me step in; and I did so. 
There was just a single plank from 
one end to the other, and that was 
all the furniture; and there the 
boy from Yale College sat. Isaid, 
‘Charley, lam astranger to you, 
but I have come from your mother, 
and I shall have to go back and 
tell her that you did not want to 
hear from her.’ Said he, ‘Don’t 
mention my mother’s name here. 
I will do anything if you will go.’ 
As he walked along the cell I no- 
ticed that he reeled. Said I, 
“What is the matter?’ He said he 
hadn’t eaten anything for twenty- 
four hours. They brought him 
something and I sat down by him 
and held the tin plate, on which 
was some coarse brown bread, 
without any butter, and I think 
atin cup of coffee. By and by, 
as we talked, I pressed into his 
hand his mother’s picture. He 
looked at itand said: “That is my 
mother. I always said she was 
the handsomest woman in the 
world.’ He pressed it and held it 
in his hands; and I slipped the 
other picture over it. He said, 
‘Who is that? I said, ‘That is 
your mother.’ ‘That my mother? 
‘Yes,’ I said, ‘that is the mother of 
the boy that I found in the dark 
cell, after she had been waiting 
five years to see him.’ He said, 
‘O God, I have done it!’ And then 
he said: ‘No, it is the liquor trafic 
that has doneit.- Why don’t you 
do something tostopit? Hesaid: 
‘I began drinking athome. It was 
on the table with my food.’ 

“Friends, in the name of God, 
and home and native land, let us 
haye our homes pure! I tell you 
we cannot have the wine socially 
and not reap the whirlwind some- 
time.” 


Wise Words for Health. 
The following wise instructions 
concerning health deserved to be 
learned by heart by every person. 


“We must not trust to chance in 
this matter, but anticipate the 
worst, and endeavor to avert its 
consequences by sounding the 
alarm now, and insisting upon our 
cities, towns and villages giving to 
their inhabitants the three great 
essentials of a healthy life, viz: 
PURE WATER, PURE AIR, and PURE 
sor. In order to do this, all sources 
of contamination ought to be re- 
keep its surroundings in good 


moved; all privy and cesspool 
abominations should be deodor- 
ized, disinfected, and carried 
away where they may be 
rendered harmless by mixing 
with dry earth, and then using 
as fertilizers. No town can 
afford to invite cholera where it can 
be avoided by perfect cleanliness 
and combined sanitary effort. Ey- 
ery town shonld now organize a 
local Board of health, appoint an 
active, wide-awake Health Officer, 


lesson of manhood’s magnanimity 
fitted to teach? Much every way; 
but to my thinking chiefly this: 
Women are more to blame than 
men that they are so discounted 
in church and state to-day. A 
majority of men in this country 
and this age have so far outgrown 
the false notion of their own inher- 
ent right to rule over women, that 
if we but had the courage of con- 
viction and that sense of dignity 
which ought to mark us as daught- 


and give him united support in;ers of the Lord Almighty, men 
doing his duty. There is no longer! would, within a twelvemonth, seat 


any doubt whatever, that cholera’us beside themselves upon the 
‘throne of government in church 


‘and state, governing the world 


can be deprived of its power of ex- 
tension by sanitary effort, as with- 


out food it cannot live. Its food isi jointly as He meant they should 
filth, decaying organic matter, andi when “to them He gave dominion.” 


soil contamination. Any commun- 
ity that refuses or neglects to use 
the means requisite to put and 
wholesome condition, deserves the 
fate that will most assuredly be- 
fall itif epidemic disease makes 
its appearance in its midst.” 


The Magnanimity of Men. 


To all women who believe that the 
home forces should unite in 
church and state: 

The Prohibition Convention of 
Illinois, held in Springfield May 
15 and 16, was a splendid object 
lesson. Perhaps no other has ever 
been held in the history of politics 
of which both men and women had 
so much reason to be proud. It 
was human nature at its best—the 
chivalry of justice replacing the 
chivalry of etiquette. Here were 
nine hundred delegates, only 
about one hundred and fifty of 
them women. But those broad- 
shouldered, big heartend Illinios 
men chose only one delegate-at- 
large by acclamation, and she was 
awoman. Other stateshad elected 
one, or, in some cases, two women 
delegates to Indianapolis—these 
sent eleven. Other states had 
voted down the resolution for wo- 
man’s enfranchisement, as in Texas 
and carried it unwillingly, as in— 
never mind where—or deliberately 
eliminated it from their plan and 
platform for successive years, as 
in Wisconsin. But these men of 
the prairies stood squarely by it 
without an opposing word uttered 
in committee or convention; sent 
their earnest exhortations to 
neighboring states, saying, “We'll 
be there; will you be there?” and 
applauded to the echo every allu- 
sion to prohibition by woman’s 
ballot. 

When they came to make out a 
state ticket, they included among 
their candidates the editor of The 
Union Signal, and their chief nomi- 
nating speech for delegates was 
made by the state president of the 
Iinois W. C. T. U. To their 
caucus women were invited; they 
were placed upon committees, 
counseled with from first to last, 
and never-was the intimation made 
that their presence had ‘“‘kept just 
so many men out,” or was “weak- 
ening” in its effect. 

In short, without saying any- 
thing about the Golden Rule, or 
perhaps even thinking that they 
were so doing, these men just acted 
it out in plain, homely fashion, as 
the gospel doth teach. There was 
no tobacco smoke, no saloon pat- 
ronage, but the parlors and corri- 
dors of the Lelands House, that 
famous rallying place of political 
clans at the Illinois capital, were 
thronged with husbands and wives, 
mothers and son, neighbors and 
friends, intent upon a_ general 
governmental house cleaning, in 
the interest of prohibition, home 
protection, and salvation. 

What is this gracious object 


From the day on which they 
were called out into the crusade 
work a baptism that was nothing 
less than “newness of life’ has 
rested on the women of Illinois. 
Their very first general petition 
(owing to the peculiar nature of 
our local option laws) asked for 
the ballot on the license question; 
their second convention declared 
that woman ought “to have the 
power to close the dramshop door 
over against her home.” They 
always took it as their major 
premise that man and woman were 
to work on side by side, shoulder 
to shoulder for the prohibition of 
the liquor traffic, and that this 
meant going together to the polls. 

Gently, but with the persistence 
of gravitation, they went to men’s 
conventions, wrotetheir resolutions 
and placed them in the hands of 
some good man who was always 
there ready and glad to “help 
those women;’ steadfastly they 
reasoned of “righteousness, tem- 
perance, and judgment to come;” 
they utilized post-office, press, and 
telegraphic wire; pulpit and plat- 
form always saying “Prohibition 
first, woman’s ballot afterward; 
both are parts of one tremendous 
whole; what God hath joined to- 
gether let not man put assunder,” 

Truly “we have what we take the 
most pains for,” and women must 
be up and doing, if in these days 
they expect the co-operation and 
fealty of men in polities, eccle- 
siastical or secular. Wherever 
they have done this, the ruling 
power represented inthe manhood 
of church and state has said, “It 
shall be as you wish;’ wherever 
they have meekly kept silent or 
mildly yielded the ground, they 
have found themselves left out. 
Concert of action; pre-arrange- 
ment of plan; sweet reasonable- 
ness wm debate; patience in de- 
feat; invincibility im purpose, these 
on the part of women command 
not only the respect, but the 
brotherly good-will of American 
men. There is no other way out; 
there ought to be no other; and so 
my brain plans, and my _ heart 
pleads, and my purpose strives 
with WoMEN, that they pray de- 
voutly and then hammer away 
stoutly, speaking unto the chil- 
dren of Israel, that they go for- 
ward, and tarry not in all the 
plain. And in all this, no earthly 
inspiration comes to me with 
greater charm, than when I think 
of my great-hearted Prairie state 
brothers, and the response they 
have given to the call of that Ill- 
inois voter, whose voice rang out 
in one of our campaign songs of 
the early day: 

“Rally then, rally the, 
Ye men of Illinois; 

Give women Home Protection, 
And save that tempted boy.” 

May this chorus re-echo through 
the nation! 

Frances E. WILLARD. 
Rest Corrace. May 21, 1888. 
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OUR BEST WORDS. 


OUR BEST WORDS. 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY. 


JASPER L. DOUTHIT, Epiror. 


“A Purnzn Christianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears butits name. 
Cannot we ome the heralds of this better day? 
Let our hearts bid it weleome. Let our lives re- 
veal its beauty and its power.”—William Ellery 
Channing. 


“‘Heaven’s gate is shut to him who comes alone, 
Save thou a soul and it shall save thine own.” 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter 


SHELBYVILLE, Iuu., Szpt. 1, 1888. 


It is possible to be so exceed- 
ingly amiable as to speak politely 
to Satan himself and yet treat with 
self-complacent indifference and 
even contempt the most sacred 
Christian convictions of our fel- 
lows and neglect poor sinners for 
whom Christ died. Amiability 
is not necessarily true religion 
nor a Christian spirit. 


Is It Cowardice? 

“If it could be brave enough 
not to make Theism obligatory in 
its writien confessions,” says Unity 
recently with regard to the Unit- 
arian denomination! But, dear 
brother, why put this taunt into 
your argument? For these words 
mean simply that they who wish 
to keep Unitarianism theistic, do 
so from cowardice. 

But, if Unitarianism is properly 
theistic—which we must presume, 
antil the denomination in some 
unequivocal way repudiates theism 
as not essential,—what is there 
wrong in expecting every preacher 
of Unitarianism to believe in 
theism? This is simple honesty; 
and an honest man never considers 
it “brave” to repudiate honesty, 
and is neyer offended if told that 
honesty is “ obligatory.” 

No one is under “ obligation” 
to call himself a Unitarian, if he 
does not sympathize with Unitar- 
ianism. No body is compelled to 
stay in a Unitarian pulpit, if he 
does not really belong there. 

An ethical-eulture society makes 
belief in ethics a condition of co- 
operation with it, because its aim 
is ethical culture. But, if the 
Unitarian denomination is organ- 
ized (in the A. U. A.) for Chris- 
tian work, is there any cowardice 
in saying that the preachers of 
Unitarianism ought to believe in 
Christian work? 

Perhaps the real meaning is; 
that skeptical people will be more 
likely to become theists if they 
are allowed to preach atheism 
under the Unitarian name; and 
this guileless trust is called brav- 
ery. Why not, then, let people 
preach free-love, duelling, anarch- 
ism, or mormonism, and yet call 
themselves ethical-culturists and 
be admitted into full fellowship? 
Would it not be “ braver” to allow 
the utmost liberty of speech with- 
in the ethical-culture body, and 
trust the power of truth to over- 
come falsehood and convert these 
free-lovers and the rest? 

The obvious answer is that all 


this liberty is amply allowed al- 
ready in our American Society, 
but that to allow it in ethical-cul- 
ture pulpits is fo defeat the very 
object for whichsthe ethical-culture 
movement was organized, and 
therefore it is absurd and suicidal. 
Precisely so we say, that to con- 
cede atheism a full right to bear 
our Unitarian name is to defeat 
the very object for which the 
Unitarian Churches were organ- 
ized. 

The cardinal mistake in all this 
is the assumption that our Unit- 
arian preachers are simply (to use 
Emerson’s phrase) a company of 
“ladies and gentlemen out in 
search of a religion.” We are all 
truth-seekers, to be sure, ready to 
receive new light; and we believe 
in absolute liberty; we honor 
character above creed; and we en- 
courage the utmost sincerity. 
But, as Unitarian preachers, we 
are a company of persons who at 
present agree in certain convic- 
tions about Christianity and wish 
to associate for Christian work. 
The Unitarian name stands to us 
for .this practical purpose of 
Christian work, not for mere 
truth-seeking without any sort of 
agreement as fo truth found. And 
if we happen to have this practical 
agreement and wish to associate 
on this basis for practical purposes, 
why is it cowardice that we prefer 
to keep the Unitarian name in its 
historic meaning, as the name of 
an association for Christian pur- 
poses, instead of conceding the 
name to non-Christian and non- 
theists? For if we concede the 
name to such persons we repudiate 
the Christian purpose for which 
we originally organized and be- 
come merely a general debating 
society, and those of us who still 
care for Christian work will have 
to form a new association; and 
then again we shall be asked to be 
‘brave enough” to open this also 
to atheists, and again to give wp 
our distinctive aim,—all of which 
seems very unreasonable. Have 
we no iuberty to organize and as- 
sociate as we choose? 
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A Kind Word Explanatory. 


Brother Wm. C. Gannett writes 
a kindly remonstrance against 
the implication which he thinks 
some of our editorials convey, 
that he and others of the Unity 
brethren are untruthful, dishonest, 
guilty of “ sophistry,” ete. 


We have repeatedly explained, 
and so have all the brethren who 
have protested against Mr. Gan- 
nett’s course, that we do not accuse 
or even suspect him and _ his 
friends of untruthful, dishonest or 
sophistical intentions. And the 
plain meaning of the expressions 
which they take in this personal 
sense, is simply that their argu- 
ments, assertions and _ general 
treatment of those who have pro- 
tested against their course haye 
the effect of being untruthful, dis- 
honest and sophistical. 


Ts not this a very plain distinc- 
tion? Why should Mr. Gannett 
be so blind to it? 


We all know’ very well 
that honest men sometimes 
do wrong acts with a good 
conscience. Such men were the 


Southern rebels. We denounced 
them, we fought them, we killed 
them in open battle; and yet, be- 
cause we knew that they were 
honorable men, though mislead 
into this great crime against our 
nation’s very life, we have forgiven 
them now and treat them cordially 
as brethren notwithstanding the 
hard words and harder bullets 
that we hurled at them and they 
at us afew years ago. 

And why does not Mr. Gannett 
meet the real issue, instead of 
imagining a personal issue which 
we ourselves have never raised? 
Whatis he so persistently silent 
about the points that we have 
urged again and again for more 
than two years,—namely, that he 
states the reasons why we with- 
drew from the Western Confer- 
ence; in such a way as to do us 
ereat injustice; that he represents 
the principles of the present 
Western Conference in so ambigu- 
ous language as to misrepresent 
grossly the beliefs of those who 
withdrew from this Conference; 
and that he thus makes an im- 
pression on the minds of his 
readers which is extremely unfair 
to us,—more than this, it is un- 
truthful, dishonest, sophistical. 
Observe, that we do not for a 
moment suspect that Mr. Gannett 
intends to be untruthful, dishonest 
and sophistical; but when we tell 
him again and again that the 
statements and arywments seem to 
us to be untruthful, dishonest and 
sophistical, and explain very care- 
fully and minutely why they seem 
so to us, would it not be worth 
while for Mr. Gannett to examine 
his statements and arguments and 
amend them in some way, so that 
they may not do us this great 
wrong of which we complain and 
do himself as great an injustice? 

But, instead of examining and 
amending his statement and 
arguments, Mr. Gannett persis- 
tently aggravates the original 
offence by repeating these state- 
ments and arguments again and 
again without a word, either of 
apology or of explanation. 

If we did not know so well Mr. 
Gannett’s austere conscientious- 
ness, might we not have good reas- 
on for thinking that this persever- 
ance im wrong doing indicated a 
wrong spirit. 

We beg our readers to bear in 
mind, that the incorrectness and 
injustice of Unity’s statements ete. 
were pointed out plainly, and with 
the utmost courtesy at first, but 
Unity’s persistence in these mis- 
statements compelled sharp words, 
if too sharp we are sorry for it. 


However, the only way, as far 
as we can see, to arouse Mr. Gan- 
nett and his friends to some 
thoughtfulness about the unethi- 


calness of their course is to use 
sharp and plain words. 

Now, we most kindly ask Bro, 
Gannett to meet the real issue 
squarely and clearly, and to 
justify his equivocal statements 
and arguments, which seem to us 
to misrepresent so gravely the 
course of those who withdrew 
from the Western Conference. 


How Accepted. 


While yery grateful for this 
evidence of appreciation and con- 
fidence shown in chosing me, with- 
out my seeking and against my 
expressed wish, to be your stand- 
ard bearer, it was not without 
serious struggle that I finally con- 
sented to accept the nomination 
and then only on condition and 
with the understanding that I am 
not required to canyass the district 
according to custom, or otherwise 
neglect my duties as pastor of a 
congregation and editor of Our 
WeexLty Brest Worps. (lt is 
understood, of course, that in case 
I am elected, I shall regard it as a 
call not to be disobeyed to transter 
my ministrations from Shelbyville 
to Washington. ) 

I accept the nomination in good 
faith, not as calling me down but 


as urging me on in preaching - 


“temperance, righteousness and 
the judgment to come.”—fronv 
Rev. J. L. Dowthit’s letter of ac- 
ceptance as Prohibition candidate 
for Congress. 


Gospel of John, First Chapter. 


Epiror Our Best WorpDs: 
Will you kindly give the Unitarian ex- 
planation of this verse in the First Chap- 
ter, Fourteenth verse of St. John? ‘‘And 
the word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us, ete.,” and oblige an interested 
reader of Our Brest Worps. ? 


John seems to reason in this 
chapter, thus: The wisdom or the 
mind that was in Christ and dwelt 
among men was not distinct from 
God. but was the mind of God 


himself, which was in the begin- 


ning and by which he created the 
worlds. But Christ was not this 
Almighty God himself; he was 
only a manifestation of the Divine 
Mind in human form. He wasthe 
Light and Life of God among 
men. Through him was revealed 
the great Love-Thought of the 
Creator, the Almighty Wisdom 
and Power by. which all things are 
made (see Ps. xxxiii. 6), and in 
this sense he was God with us. 
in John i. 18 itis plainly denied 
that Christ was the very and only 


true God. For John says, ‘No ~ 


man hath seen God at any time” 
(but thousands of persons did see 
Jesus), “the only begotten Son, 
which is in the bosom of the 
Father, he hath declared him.” 
In other words, the Son was not 
the Father in person, but an ex- 
pression of the Father’s Spirit. 
He made known the Father, and 
in this sense Jesus claims to be 
one with the Father (John xi. 30) 
and declares that whoever hasseen 
him has seen the Father (John 
xiv. 9); thatis, as we see the full 
glory of* the day through a win- 
dow, so the light of the Father 
shines through the Son, and thus, 
in beholding him, we behold the 
Father, thus: 

‘And the Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us, (and we behold his glory, 


the glory as of the only begotten of the 
alley full of grace and truth.’—John 
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NOTES, 


Rey. Frank L. Phalen, of Wilton, N. 
H., will begin work at Brattleboro, Vt., 
Sept. Ist. 


Robert Collyer will deliver the address 
at the unveiling of the Burns statue in 
New York, August 20, 


Mr. B. W. Pennock was ordained 
pastor of the First Unitarian Church, 
Ware, Mass., June 27. 


Rey. J. L. Douthit exchanged pulpits 
with Rey. J, M. West, of the 2nd Meth- 
odist Church, Shelbyville, Aug. 11. 


The new church building of the First 
Unitarian Society in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
will be ready to use early in the fall. 
_ Rey. J. L, Corning, who has recently 
joined the Unitarian fellowship from the 


Congregationalists, has settled in Cam- 
den, N. J. 


_Rey. Dr. Spears. editor of the Chris- 
tian Life, London, with others is to pub- 


lish a memorial yolume of James Freman 
Clarke’s sermons. 


Rey. Dr. Cyrus A. Bartol, of Boston, 
has preached a timely and wise sermon 
lately on “The Country’s Danger from 
Its Irreverent and Ill-mannered Youth.” 


Swinton’s History has been discharged 
from the Boston schools, on account of 
the Catholics objecting to the remarks 
concerning indulgences contained in it. 


The eleventh annual Groye meeting 
was held at Weirs, N. H., August 3d and 
5th. There was great interest in the 
meetings and the attendance was large— 
Rey. C. W. Heizer, A. P. Putnam, of 
Manchester, N. H., Rev. A. P. Putnam, 
of Concord, Mass, Rev. J. Edward 
Wright, of Montpelier, Vt., Rey. N.S. 
Hill, of Laconia, N. H., Rev. James K. 
Applebee, of Marblehead, Mass., Rev. 
S. C, Beane, of Newburyport, Mass., Rev. 
EK. C. Abbott, of Lawrence, Mass. Rev. E. 
A. Horton, of Boston and other ministers 
and laymen took part in the meeting. 
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THE CLARKE MEMORIAL NUMBER. 


My Dar Bro. Douruir: 
Have just received and read with deep 
interest your Memorial Number of Brest 
Worps. Our dear and revered Brother 
Clarke has made “ life that now is” truly 
lonesome. Most heartily do I thank you 
for this publication of words so precious 
and helpful from lips and pen of this 
earnest and faithful servant of Christ. 
‘It is well that we have such testimony 
in behalf of liberal faith, founded in his 
name, who “spake as never man spake 
May heaven help us to drink 
deeper from the fountain of “living 
ee which spring up into everlasting 
ife,” 
Yours fraternally, 
Gero. W. Stacy. 
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“THE CONSOLATIONS OF SCIENCE.” 


“The Consolations of Science,” by Ja- 
cob Straub, A. M., a book of 428 pages 
published by 8S. W. Straub & Co., Chi- 
cago, Il]. Price $2.00. 


This is one of the most valuble contri- 
bution to the Religio-Scientifie litera- 
ture of this century. It has been read 
and in the main indorsed by eminent 
scholars and divines of the various de- 
nominations, including such men as 
Noah Porter, D. D., Li. D., President 
of Yale College; Thomas Hill, D. D., LL. 
D., ex-President of Harvard; George C. 
Lorimer, D. D.; and Rev. Rev. Robert 
Collyer, the poet preacher and orator. 
Dr. H. W. Thomas, of the Independent 
ehurch, Chicago, writes an introduction 
to the book, The copious index shows 
the yolume to be filled with rare and in- 
teresting facts in mental science and 
pseychology. On reading the book we 
ean truly say with the Literary World 
(London) that “this very thoughtful and 
beautiful book brings us to the conclu- 
sion that essentially the same facts of a 
future world to which Christian teach- 
ings have these centuries pointed the 
bereaved for comfort, the science of to- 
day, coming forward, directs the suffer- 
ing heart of man for consolation.” We 
heartily commend the book to all 
thoughtful minds. 

To give some more idea of the book 
we copy the contents of the last four 
chapters, as follows: “Questions Re- 
specting the Relations of the Two 
Worlds, Continued.—Facts Establishing 
the Possibility of Intercourse between 
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tremely Rare.—Special Devices for the 
Attainment of Intercourse Impracticable 
and Dangerous to Mind and Morals. 


“Considerations of the Claims of In- 
tercourse between the Two Worlds.— 
The Probable and the Improbable.—Its 
Appearance in the Bible, Htc. 
“Approximate Analysis of Real Life in 
the Land Immortal.—Changes that are 
Possible; that are Probable; that are 
Improbable; that are Impossible.—Bod- 
uy State and Advantages.—Death and 
“Old Age” Abolished.—Palpable Sur- 
roundings.—Recognition, Reunions and 
Companionships.—Education and Wor- 
ship. 

“Concluding Reflections and Parting 
Words.” 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Scribner’s Magazine for September 
contains articles on a wide range of pop- 
ular subjects by the Hon. Hugh McCul- 
och, ex-Secretary of the Treasury; 
General Horace Porter, W. H. Mallock, 
author of “Is Life Worth Living?’; H. 
OC. Bunner, author of the ‘‘The Midge;’ 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Will H. Low, 
Henry James, Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, and other writers of distinction 
in prose and yerse, This number is 
enriched with more than one hundred 
illustrations. Charles Scribners Sons, 
New York. 


The Atlantic Monthly for September, 
1888, contains ‘‘Passe Rose,” L-IV. 
Arthur Sherburne Hardy; “A Week in 
Wales,” Julia C. R. Dorr; ‘Studies of 
Factory Life: Among the Women;” 
“Boston Mobs Before the Revolution,” 
Adrew Preston Peabody; “The Prome- 
theus of A’schylus,” Part TI. William 
Cranston Lawton; ‘Daniel Drawbaugh;” 
H, ©. Merwin; “Home Life of the Red- 
start,’ Olive Thorne Miller; ‘First Year 
of the Continental Congress,” John Fiske; 
“Mistah Fahmah,” Frances 1 Wadleigh; 
“Boston Painters and Paintings.’ III. 
William Howe Downes; “Stories from 
the Rabbis,” Abram S. Isaac; ‘‘The 
Despot of Broomsedge Cove,’ XVII 
XIX. Charles Hgbert Craddock.— 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 


The American Musician is amagazine 
of twenty-eight large, well printed pages, 
published weekly at New York. The 
editors, in-chief Messrs. John C. Freund 
and J. Travis Quigg seem to have opin- 
ions of their own and speak out plainly 
of evils as they see them in the musical 
world. With editorial contributors and 
correspondents in the principal music 
centres of Hurope and Ameriva each 
issue abounds in items of news and 
gossip concerning celebrated musicians, 
singers, music teachers, bands and 
orchestras and interesting articles on 
musical subjects from various pens, 
alike interesting to the professional 
musician, the student of music and the 
general reader. 


Oppressive Taxation Without Re- 
presentation. 


On the question of local option 
and state Prohibition, a majority 
of the people of Illinois, more 
especially in the farming dis- 
tricts, are now virtually disfran- 
chised. Our state legislature 
persistently refuses to let the peo- 
ple vote on the question of con- 
stitutional prohibition, and our 
license laws allow the majority of 
the villages and cities to engage 
in the evil business in spite of a 
majority of the farmers in the 
vicinity. These  disfranchised 
farmers must share in all the evil 
consequences; they must be taxed 
to pay for the crime and pauperism 
produced by the traffic, while the 
high license fees paid by the 
saloon keeper and the fines col- 
lected from those who come to town 
and are drunken and disorderly 
(and collected often from the want 
of distressed wives and childreu), 
go to pave the streets and pay for 
the police force of the city that 
‘justifies this wickedness for a re- 


Minds in the Flesh and those Beyond.—| ward.”—/rom Rev. J. L. Douthit’s 


Conditions of Lucid Intercourse: Ex-' Letter of Acceptance. 


The Ethical Position. 
religion’ words man’s sense of 
wniversal relations, however the 
universe or his relations to it be 
conceived. In regard to this 
ali-comprehrnding subject, we 
hold him to be ‘Unitarian’ 
who emphasizes Freedom, Fellow- 
ship and Character as his three 
Srand envplases. * * There is 
another great word which right 
willingly we would admit {to a 
place with these] save for one 
reason—it is worship. And the 
reasoi tt does not enter is because 
to most minds it still carries a 
more than ethical significance; it 
is the gate throwgh which for them 
the ‘God’-doctrine quietly passes 
in. Thisiswhy some friends want 
it in the motto, and thatis why it 
must stay out; because this notto 
is not a summary of our intellec- 
twal beliefs, but indicates the basis 
of our fellowship, and we MBEAN 
that basis to be ethical, not theo- 
logical.” —W. C. G. in Unity, May 
29, 1886, p. 174. 
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The Unitarian Position. 


Christianity ineludes ethics, 
but ethics does not inelude Chris- 
tianity; an ethical society, there- 
fore, is not so inclusive as a 
Christian church. The greater 
life includes the smaller, and com- 
prehends it. The larger truth in- 
cludes the lesser. Ethics includes 
only human duty, or love to man. 
Christianity accepts this and adds 
to it the love of God. 


* 3 * 


I also think that when the basis 
of the Western Conference be- 
comes a purely moral one, and 
that Conference becomes a merely 
ethical society, it is a confusion of 
statement to call itself Unitarian. 
For Unitarians have always 
claimed to be Christians, and to 
believe in God. 

I maintain my Unitarian posi- 
tion; I affirm my faith in God, 
Christ and immortality, and leave 
them at liberty to work with 
others outside of that fellowship.— 
From a Sermon by James Freeman 
Clarkein The Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser, Sept. 1886. 


Ethics and Religion not the Same. 


“To say that neither Ethics nor 
Religion can possibly attain to its 
best without the other, is not to 
offer proof that they are in any 
sense identical, or can be based 
the one on the other. Aisthetic 
feeling cannot attain to its best, 
when divorced from morals. But 
they are not therefore identical. 
Ruskin says that an artist who is 
a bad man will die young or paint 
bad pictures when he is old. But 
that is not to say that artis based 
on morals.” 

“That a bad man cannot have a 
good religion, and that religion 
cannot come to its best when 
divorced from Ethics, are state- 
ments so true and commonplace 
that they need no proof.” 

Rev. Geo. BATCHELOR. 


How It Is In Shelby County. 


Here in the city of 
Shelbyville, for instance, we 
have a city charter (constitution ) 
that secures men in the privilege 
of selling liquors by the gallon 
within the city limits though 
every one of the 6,000 voters in 
the county should vote to prohibit 
it. At an election last Spring, a 
majority of 180 (many of them 
church members) of the 700 voters 
of Shelbyville voted for this whisky 
charter and also for dram-shops. 


Now five of these shops pay into 
the city treasury yearly $4,500, and 
not a cent of this revenue goes to 
the 5,000 farmers—tax payers and 
legal voters in the county—who 
must bear a full share of the curse 
of these public nuisances. 

There is probably paid annually 
to these five saloons, at least, $40,- 
000 (it may be twice that amount), 

‘mostly by citizens of Shelby 
| county and many of these of the 
| poorer classes whose families are 
often dependent on the charity of 
itheir neighbors. Addto this the 
‘cost of criminal suits, jails fees, 
*vagrancy and other losses in busi- 


‘ness and property caused by these 


i; saloons, and the cost will amount 
i to $80,000 annually, on an average. 
Now who is benefited by this enor- 
mous drink bill? Is the state 
wealthier for it? Is the county? Is 
the town? Is any one made a_bet- 
ter man or more useful citizen? Is 
life safer? Is property more 
secure? Who is the richer? Are 
any of those who help spend this 
$80,000 benefited in any way, what- 
ever? Scarcely one. The only 
persons who receive even a money 
value are the liquor sellers. And 
when we consider the degradation 
and misery which are the fruits of 
this expenditure, it were infinitely 
better for the fellows down whose 
throats the $80,000 go, and better 
for all our homes and country, to 
throw that sum into a bottom- 
less pit. 

Now multiply the forgoing 
case by hundreds and thousands 
and you havea faint idea of the 
wicked waste to the state and na- 
tion! 

Talk about burdensome taxes! 
The liquor traffic imposes 
the most cruel and heaviest tax 
that ever oppressed a civilized 
people; and as, I have shown, it is 
largely taxation without represen- 
tation and wholly for the profit of 
a few nonproducers (except.as they 
are producers of vice, misery and 
want) at the expense of the pro- 
ducing classes, especially the tillers 
of the soil. This, I submit is a 
worse oppression to tax payers 
than that which prompted our 
Revolutionary fathers to throw a 
ship load of tea into the sea. 
—From Rev. J. L. Douthit’s Letter 
of Acceptance. 


<2 2 
Why He Hadn't. 

Some of the problems of life 
may be easily answered, if we can 
content ourselves with a practical 
solution. 

“ Why haven't I a six-hundred- 
acre farm as well as that man 
riding by in his carriage?” yelled 
a red-nosed anarchist orator, as he 
glared at the crowd. 

‘« Because he saved six hundred 
dollars, and bought his farm when 
it cost one dollar an acre, and you 
poured your six hundred dollars 
down your throat,” responded a 
man on the back seat, and the 
orator asked no more conundrums. 


—————————_+0-« 


Sermons Received. 

“The Complete Life.” A new volume 
of sermons by James H. West. The sub- 
jects of thesearmons are: The Complete 
Life, The Helper-On, Moral Purpose, 
The Deification of Man, Equilibrium, 
The Holy Spirit. Cloth, 18mo, 109 pages, 
60 cents. Charles H. Kerr & Co., Pub- 
lishers, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

“Joy: Its Largest, Most Reliable 
Source and Revealer to Our World.” 
An essay by Rey. Increase Sumner Lin- 
coln, of Wilton, N. H., in the ninetieth 
year of his age. 

This essay is a very fitting part of the 
crown of aripe old age. We are thank- 
ful and encouraged to receive an auto- 
graph letter written in clear and steady 
hand from this honored, loved and yen- 
erable minister of the glorious gospel. 
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OUR BEST WORDS. 


Why Lam a Unitarian. 

FROM A LECTURE DELIVERED BY DR. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, IN 
MUSIC HALL, BOSTON, 

JUNE 10, 1877. 

In saying why I am a Unitarian, 
I do not profess to say that others 
who arenot Unitarians may not 
believe a great many thing that I 
do, and believe them more fully 
than I do. Butingiving my views 
to-night on this subject, I give this 
as one reason for my belief,—that 
the views commonly held by Uni- 
tarians can all be stated in the 
simple, distinct language of the 
New Testament, while few of the 
opinions which we reject can be so 
stated. That is a reason for being 
a Unitarian, that we are able to 
state what we believe in simple 
language of the New Testament, 
while the doctrines which we re- 
ject cannot be so stated. Ifweare 
asked to give our views concerning 
God, for instance, we say, in the 
words of Scripture, “that though 
there be called gods many, yet to 
us there is but one God, the 
Father, from whom are all things 
and we in him,” and that “in him 
we live and move and have our be- 
ing;” that “he is light, andin him 
is no darkness at all;” that ‘he is 
love, and whoso loveth dwelleth in 
God and God in him.” Andif we 
are asked to give our belief con- 
cerning Christ, we can also express 
that belief in the simple words of 
Scripture: ‘“There is one Lord, and 
one mediator between God and 
man. the man Christ Jesus;” 
“Jesus of Nazareth, a man ap- 
proved of God among you by mir- 
acles and wonders and signs which 
God did by him in the midst of 
you, as ye yourselves also know.” 
These are the expressions which 
define precisely our views concern- 
ing God and Christ; but while 
the New Testament teaches this so 
plainly, teaches so plainly that the 
Father is the only true God, it no- 
where teaches that there are three 
subsistences or three persons in 
God. It nowhere uses the word 
Trinity at all, or Triad, or Triune, 
in relation to God,—these having 
all been subsequently invented for 
that purpose,—but moreover, it 
does not say anywhere that “the 
Father is God and theSon is God 
and the Holy Ghost is God, and 
yet there are not three Gods, but 
one God.” It does not anywhere 
say that Christ is God theSon, the 
second person in the Trinity. It 
nowhere teaches that when Christ 
prayed to God he way praying to 
himself; that when he was tempted, 
he was the being whom the Scrip- 
tures say cannot be tempted with 
evil, neither tempts any man; that 
when he said, ‘‘I can do nothing of 
myself,” what he meant was that 
he could do everything of himself; 
that when he said, “My Father is 
greater than I,” he meant by that 
to state that he was equal with God; 
and that when he says, “No man 
hath seen God at any time,” the 
meaning of that is, that Christ, 
whom so many had seen, was the 
unseen God. I am a Unitarian 
for this reason to begin with: that 
we can state eyery one of our opin- 
ions in the plain, simple language 
of Scripture, it is impossible to 
state the old doctrines in such 
language. You cannot state the 
doctrine of the Trinity in the lan- 
guage of the New Testament. You 
cannot state the deity of Christ in 
relation to the Trinity in the lan- 
guageof the New Testament. You 
cannot state the Calvinistic doc- 
trine concerning sin—namely, of 
inherited guilt, of total depravity, 
of the imputation of Adam’s sin— 


in the language of the New Testa- 
ment. Therefore, it seems to me, 
we have an advantage here, as far 
as it goes. 


—that if all the creeds, and all the 
teaching in accordance with the 
creeds, should cease to exist, and 
that if men should study only the 
New Testament, it would be im- 
possible for them by the simple 
reading of the New Testament to 
find the doctrine of the Trinity, or 
the deity of Christ, in that volume. 

We have seen many instances 
of the truth of this. 1 have my- 
self known many persons who, 
having been educated to believe 
the doctrine of the Trinity from 
childhood, by the simple reading 
of the New Testament; neyer hay- 
ing seen a Unitarian, never having 
read a Unitarian book, never hay- 
ing heard a Unitarian sermon, and 
some of them not knowing that 
there was any such person in the 
world as a Unitarian Christian; 
have, nevertheless, come by the 
simple readidg of the New Testa- 
ment tothe Unitarian belief, and 
have been very much amazed 
when they found that there were 
others besides themselves in the 
world holding that doctrine. 

Another reason for being a 
Unitarian is—and this, perhaps, 
may surprise some who have been 
accustomed to think that Unitar- 
ians believe correctly as far as 
they go, but that they do not go 
far enough,—another reason is, 
that our views enable us as it 
seems to us, to believe more con- 
cerning God and Christ and the 
Bible and sin and salvation, than 
we could if we accepted the usual 
creeds of the Church. We are 
not Unitarians in order to believe 
less, but we are Unitarians be- 
cause Unitarianism opens wide the 
gate through which we can pass 
up and on into higher, larger and 
nobler truths. We can _ believe 
more in the power of redeeming 
love and redeeming grace, more 
in the beauty and glory of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. I do not 
say that we are more religious, or 
that we have more faith than 
those who differ from us; but I 
do say that we have the power, if 
we use it aright, of going down 
into a deeper religion and going 
up into a higher faith than if we 
were bound by the creeds of the 
churches. 


————S +o 


Uncle Tom and the Devil. 


Uncle Tom, on the plantation of 
Legree, finds himself in a hell of 
torture. ‘Torn from his home, sold 
to a brute more cruel than the 
tigers (for they only kill for food, 
and do not torture for pleasure), 
worn by toilin the day, starved 
and frozen at night,—his only 
comfort is that God, the righteous 
Judge, sees all and rules all. He 
cries to him, lays all his grief be- 
fore that infinite pity, and finds 
peace in the all-embracing Fath- 
er’s love. But the atheist comes 
and says: “Nonsense! you are 
talking to a deaf and cold universe, 
in which there is no God. I haye 
looked for him through my eight- 
foot telescope, and did not find 
him among the stars. I have 
looked for him with my powerful 
Spencer’s microscope, and do not 
find him in the elemental matter. 
Even the spectral analysis does 
not reveal him. He cannot help 
you. He has no ear to pity, and 
no arm to save. Flatter Legree, 
and aid him in torturing other 
victims: that is your only course, 
He can hear you; but God hears 
no one.” —Steps of Belief, p. 66-7. 


Moreover, it is very, 
certain—at least it is certain to us 


fore 


Memorial 


His Debt of Gratitude to Dr. Chan- 
ning. 
Towea great debt of gratitude 


to Dr. Channing for his kindness 
to me, when, comparatively a 


young man, I gathered a church in 
this city,—in some respects differ- 


ing from those then established. 
He sent forme to come and see 


him, gave me inyaluable advice 


and encouragement, and even came 


himself, evening after evening, to 


the hall where we worshipped, and 
took a chair near the pulpit. Be- 
that, when I edited the 
Western Messenger, he wrote for 
it a long and very valuable article 
on Catholicism, which any of the 
great reviews in England or 
America would have thankfully 
received, but which he gave to 
this obscure Western periodical.— 
and Biographical 
Sketches Page 160-1. 


How to Know God and Christ. 


Jesus teaches us to know God 
by showing him to us as our 
Father and Friend. It is by com- 
ing to him day by day, and trust- 
ing in him, and leaning on his 
help, and believing in his proyi- 
dence, and conversing with him 
in throbs and aspirations of prayer, 
that we come at last to be as cer- 
tain of God’s presence and love as 
of our own existence. 

And so we know Christ by lov- 
ing him. When we take him as 
our Master, Friend, Saviour; when 
we seek to obey his divine law, 
and help him in his present work 


in the world,—we come to know 
him.—The Hour Which Cometh, 
Page 40. 


Shallow Assertion. 


Infallible truth falling into a 
fallible mind, and arranged, ac- 
cording to its own fallible judge- 
ment, in fallible human language, 
loses its infallible character. 
This, the Roman Church sees so 
clearly, that it does not require 
conviction, but only assent. It 
does not wish active thought, but 
only passive submission. Itknows 
well that we cannot believe by be- 
ing told to believe. It therefore 
requires that we should assent to 
the truth of what is told us. But 
if what is told us seems to us to be 
false, then to assent to its truth is 


| equivalent to telling a falsehood. 


In requiring assent to its doc- 
trines,the Church of Rome. delib- 


erately places a le at the founda- 


tion of its wholesystem. The first 
duty of a man, in order to go to 
heaven, is to tell a lie. It is to 
say that he believes what he does 
not believe; to give assent where 
there is no conviction; to promise 
to seem to accept what in his soul 
he denies: in short, to believe 
with his will, and no$ with his in- 
tellect. This is the root-falsehood 
in the Roman-Catholic system, 
which poisons it all the way 
through. * ¥ vd 

No doubt much of this evil prin- 
ciple still remains in the Protest- 
ant Churches. As Milton says, 
“This iron yoke of outward con- 
formity hath left a slavish print 
upon our necks: the ghost of a 
linen decency still haunts us.” 
Protestants also are satisfied if 
men will assent to an orthodox 
creed: whether they believe it or 
not, is of much smaller conse- 
quence. But, in this, Protestants 
are inconsistent with their funda- 
mental principle of private judg- 
ment.—Steps of Belief. Page 


214. 


‘Infamous Books Burned. 
THE POSTAL AUTHORITIES SUM- 
MARILY SUPPRESS AN INDECENT 
PUBLICATION. 


We clip the following from the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat of Feb. 


24, 1888. 


In the United States District Court 
yesterday the cate against the various 


Dr. Whittiers in this city were tried be- 
fore Judge Thayer. 
were arraigned on three counts for send- 
ing obscene, lewed and lascivious matter, 


The defendants 


yelept a marriage guide, through the 


mails on the first of the last September, 


to various young ladies in Illinois, The 
books charged to have been mailed as 
above stated were dropped in the Post 
Office at Knoxville, Ill, and were scat- 
tered broadcast among female colleges, 
seminaries and elsewhere. The text of 
the book is too obscene for reference, 

The most interesting feature in con- 
nection with the case was the seizure 
yesterday morning by Post Office In- 
spectors McAfee and Pulcifer of all the 
“Marriage Guides” in the Whittiers’ office, 
617 and 619 St, Charles street. They 
removed all the books, circulars, ete., of 
that character to the Federal building 
pending the decision of the case. There 
were 95,000 copies of the objectionable 
publication, and 1650 pounds of obscene 
printed matter in all, which required two 
two-horse express wagons to haul over. 
The plates, cuts, etc., used in illustrating 
the works were surrendered to the United 
States District Attorney. As soon asthe 
trial was concluded, resulting adversely 
for the Whittiers, the 95,000 volumes, 
circulars, etc., were taken to the base- 
ment of the Federal building and burned 
in the furnace. 

This is the largest capture of obscene 
literature known in this country, and its 
quick destruction by the postal authori- 
ties is highly commendible. 


Parents do you know what your 
children are reading? Do you no- 
tice that some of the periodicals— 
perhaps local papers—that come 
into your house to be read by the 
young people contain advertise- 
ments of such infamous books as 
the above? Itisa shameful fact 
that under some fair name the 
devil's literature finds its way into 
our homes. None but an editor 
knows how much of such vile stuff 
is seeking advertisements in our 
papers. 

Our Best Worps has refused 
within the last year at least one 
hundred dollars offered it from 
time to time for objectionable ad- 
vertisements, mostly of books, 
papers and patent medicine. 
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Seed Thoughs From Dr. Clarke. 


The only faith which saves us is 
that which enables us to save 
others. 


- The continuance of our human 
love is one of the best evidences, 
not only of immortality, but also 
that we are to know our friends 
again, and be with them again in 
the other life. 

He who seeks truth for its own 
sake never becomes a skeptic. 


When we have made up our 
mind that we ought to do anything, 
to hesitate about doing it makes 
us worse. indecision here is im- 
morality. 

Liberal Christianity does not 
mean the liberty of believing what 
we choose; but freedom to believe 
the truth. 
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A desire to battle with wrongs 
and destroy them is not inconsist- 
ent with good will toward the 
wrong-doer. 

! 


_ Inorarry.—Idolatry is worship- 
ing the form instead of the spirit, 
the means instead of the end, the 
body instead of the soul. 


- 
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How Many Kinds Are There? 
Eprror Our Brest Worps: 


The complaint preferred by 
Unity against the A. U. A. that the 
latter refuses to recognize “all 
kinds of Unitarians,’ brings up 
again the question, who are en- 
titled to recognition as Unitarians, 
and how many kinds of Unitarians 
are there? When individuals or 
churches give money to aid the 
Unitarian cause, to what purposes 
can the recipients properly and 
honestly appropriate it? Evidently 
such money can be honestly ap- 
propriated only to aid the Unita- 
rian cause, but to say this it 
seems does not settle the question 
for the reason that there is a dis- 
puteas towhat that causeis. Unity, 
and the body it represents, has 
proclaimed that Unitarianism in- 
cludes Christians and non-Chris- 
Theists and non-Theists, 
provided only they offer to work 
with us for truth, righteousness 
and love. The A. U. A., on the 
other hand is organized for the 
promotion of pure christianity. 
The Western Conference and the 
A. U. A. cannot both be Unitarians. 
They stand upon platforms essen- 
tially different. Our national 
body has adopted a ciear, direct 
and unequivocal platform, so that 
its purposes may be known, and 
its funds may be appropriated ac- 
cordingly. This platform the 
Western body has expressly and 
unequivocally repudiated, first, by 
adopting the ethical basis, and 
second, by refusing more than once 
to adopt any basis containing the 
word “Christianity” or “Theism” 
or any terms even remotely im- 
plying a purpose to promote either 
the one or the other. In pursu- 
ance of this purpose, even the 
vague, and, to most of us, unsatis- 
factory, declaration of the Minne- 
sota Conference has been rejected 
by the Unity brethren. How 
could any one expect the 
A. U. A. torecognize and co-operate 
with such a body as this? ‘To do 
so would bea breach of trust, a 
misappropriation of trust funds. 
To get money under a promise to 
useit for the promotion of pure 
Christianity, while intending to 
use it to promote ethical societies 
which do not believe in or teach 
pure Christianity, would be to ob- 
tain money under false pretence. 
The duty of the A. U. A. is cer- 
tainly plain. Whatever others 
may do, it can support only Chris- 
tian Unitarianism; it can putforth 
its efforts and expend its funds 
only to do what it promises by its 
platform to do. 

Unity and the Western Confer- 
ence may, if they choose, adopt 
anew definition of Unitarianism 
and all who prefer the new style, 
may follow them in peace; they 
may even go with the blessing of 
the Northern organization, but 
they cannot take the denomination 
out with them. ‘“We the people 
of England” said three tailors, 
once, but they were not the people 
of England. The A. U. A. cannot 
admit that a church may be Uni- 
tarian without reference to what 
it stands for and teaches. It is for 
Unity and the Western Confer- 
ence alone to proclaim that among 
the many varieties of Unitarians, 
there may be non-Christian Uni- 
tarians, atheistic Unitarians, Mor- 
mon Unitarians, Mahomedan Uni- 
tarians and Agnostic Unitarians,— 
not to mention Trinitarian Unita- 
rians, which, anomalous as it 
sounds, is quite consistent with 
this position assured by the ad- 
vocates of the uew departure. 
The A. U. A. and the Western 
Conference cannot travel together 


for the simple reason, that they | little Bassa boy in our home some seven 


are alming in different directions 
and by different roads, but it does 
not follow that they should quar- 
rel. Let each go its own way and 
let those who wish to leave the old 
platform and adopt the new go in 
peace. Let those of us who pre- 
fer the old banner of Christian 
Unitarianism remain with the A. 


‘eas, An OLp UNITARIAN. 


LETTER FROM SACO, MAINE. 


My Drar Mr. Dovurtutir: 

We have just had one of our best Uni- 
tarian State Conferences at Kennebunk, 
York Co., Me. Our meetings are held 
yearly, usually in September or October. 
We made trial this year of summer 
instead, and with good results, ‘The at- 
tendance was large and the gatherings 
at the church, from Tuesday evening, 
June 12, when Rey. Dr. Putnam, late of 
Brooklyn, gave us an admirable sermon, 
to Thursday afternoon, when many fare- 
well speeches were made at the bounti- 
fully spread board were unusually inter- 
esting. It was the one hundred and 
thirty-eighth anniversary of the founding 
of the Kennebunk society. Fifteen so- 
cieties were represented by about one 
hundred and fifty delegates, many of 
them from remote parts of the state. 
We have in the state, eighteen societies 
with pastors. We have, [ think, but two 
more societies than we had some fifty 
years ago, while the other denominations, 
in both large and smalltowns, have mul- 
tipled, some of them, fourfold. 

Ts it for lack of early religious training 
that our young men so largely choose 
other life vocations than the ministry, 
and our church members from the same 
cause care comparatively little to extend 
their knowledge of Christian truth? Is 
it because our pulpits make too little 
religious impression upon the young, and 
our home religious instruction and Sun- 
day School religious instruction fail to 
supply this defect? 

To no good purpose should we in- 
crease the number of our nominal adher- 
ents by relaxing our loyalty to Him, 
whom as Unitarian Christians we profess 
and are bound to preach. The only 
advance that should satisfy us, or that 
can be justly reckoned true advance, is 
towards Him—towards a better under- 
standing of His teachings, and amore 
disciple-like attitude of mind toward 
Him, But ought it to satisfy us to see 
our faith so widely unknown or under- 
stood, and so large a proportion of Chris- 
tian work done by bodies possessed of 
less means and ability, intellectual and 
maternal, than ourselves. 

[ like, as all it would seem must like, 
your “Aims and Purposes,’ and “What 
you Stand For,’ as explained in your 
last paper. Who could ask more or 
better? . 

What the world of all things needs is 
the Christianity of Christ—No other, 
before or since—not all others can take 
his place. 

Very truly yours, 
J.T. G. NicHous. 

Saco, Mx., June 20, 1888. 
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LETTER FROM AFRICA. 


Brotuzr Dovutuir: 

. I feel like sending you still another 
communication to tell you that our work 
in Africa is almost wound to a close. I 
shall not attempt in one short letter to 
tell you of the spiritual dilapidation of 
Liberia. If you could see how the 
country looks, you would pronounce 
something wrong in a moment. If this 
is so of Christian Liberia, so called, what 
do you conceive it to be among heathen 
proper? The Liberians often say of 
themselves, “Negro can never make a 
nation.” They realize their helplessness 
and yet are unwilling to take the rem- 
edy. We have no complaints to make 
about the way God has dealt with us 
since we came here. Our health in the 
main has stood by us; the people have 
been kind; some have endorsed our 
plainness in dealing with their souls; 
others have pronounced us too strict; 
afew have stood by us through thick 
and thin. But a true missionary’s grief 
does not come in on this line—it is be- 
cause they care not for God in their 
souls. This looks absurd but true. 
Absurd because no people beside can 
equal them in loud professions of re- 
ligion, and yet none so far from taking 
the narrow way to heaven. These 
charges refer to the Liberians only. The 
heathen have no thought of God in their 
hearts. They call him “the white man’s 
God.” He says “he sabbie only he medi- 
cine: he no sabbie white man’s God.” 
They go to mission schools from youth 
up and yet this is what they say after all. 
I will give you an excellent illustration 
of enlightened heathen mind. It is true 
because we are concerned. We have a 


or eight years of age. When his father 
found out that we were going to America 
he sent to haye the boy carried back into 
the country—heathenism that means. 
Idid not send him but wrote him to 
come and see us and havea talk about 
it—“palayer,” they call it. I had pre- 
viously made arrangement for the child’s 
welfare in securing him a home witha 
nice Liberian woman who said she would 
educate him and bring him up as one of 
her own children. I was thankful that 
he could have so good a home. I must 
in this connection explain to you that 
there is an undefinable and undefined 
prejudice existing between the native 
man—“countryman” he likes to be called 
—and the Liberian. Nab, the Kroo boy, 
who has lived with us ever since we 
came, tried to tell us the cause of this 
prejudice. He said: “American man 
think if countryman learn ‘God palaver’ 
and ‘book palaver’ it make him proud 
and he want to make war; and country- 
man think American man cheat him in 
trade,” and so they are at swords’ points 
all the time, It was inthe school among 
the children. The Liberians would call 


\the country children “Kroo dog,” or 


“Bassa dog,” or “Congo dog,” or what- 
ever isthe name of the tribe to which 
they belonged, with the epithet “dog” 
attached. The country boys in turn 
would want to fight, I must now hasten 
back to my story. On Wednesday of 
this week old Mr. Payne, Jimmy’s father, 
came to see us. He is an old man, per- 
haps seventy years old, judging from his 
appearance,—they never keep a record of 
their ages. He is an influential man 
among his people, being head man of a 
native town. He has thirty-two living 
wives and twenty-five children, He has 
great light haying spent five years in 
America in New York City, Providence, 
Baltimore and other gospel cities. He 
spent also one year in London and at- 
tended St. Paul’s Church. But human 
nature is the same in this land or any 
other—this age cr the past. Heathen 
mind enlightened is the same as enlight- 
ened civilized mind. Brother Harris, in 
talking to him about his future destiny, 
told him that hell would be all the hotter 
for him because he knew the way and 
would not take it. He is ripe now for 
the tomb, and Brother Harris’ talking to 
him made asad look creep into his face 
and he heaved two sighs, but “went off 
sorrowful, for,” like the young man in 
the Scriptures, “he had great posses- 
sions.” Their wealth is in their wives, 
the more the richer. He consented to 
let Jimmy live with Mrs. Sharp. Though 
if we had selected the white woman’s 
mission in this place fora home he would 
never have ventured an objection, though 
not as good by halfas the one I chose. 
I expect the first word I hear from 
Jimmy after I reach America will be 
that he is in the country among his 
people, with loin cloth on, book for- 
gotten, God set aside and idol worship 
practiced. If the child should remain 
until a man and be educated and civil- 
ized, or even Christianized, as much as 
any of them are, he could never put it 
in practice among his people. His 
brothers would kill him too quickly. So 
what encouragement has the missionary 
to work in such unproductive fields? I 
will insert an extract from Brother 
Edward Matthews, one of Bishop Tay- 
lor’s missionaries on the Congo. He 
says: “I have seen all of Africa I care 
to, and shall be glad when the time 
comes to say, Good bye Congo, yea 
Africa. The natives take no interest in 
a change of religion which means to 
them a change in their modes of living 
in their grass huts, without chimneys, 
windows, furniture or crockery, with the 
privilege of going when and where they 
please. ‘The native considers himself the 
better cireumstanced. I have visited the 
villages at all hours of the day and even- 
ing to ascertain if the natives worshipped 
at all or not. The nearest to a discovery 
I have made is the following: At Ki- 
gambu, joining Kinchessaon on the west, 
one evening as I sat with the chief, I saw 
women come from their huts, go to a cer- 
tain bush and pluck a few leaves, mut- 
tering the while. Closing the left hand 
so as to form a hollow, they pressed 
these leaves one at a time down between 
the thumb and forefinger and then 
popped them with the right, walk back 
to their huts and went so for some time. 
I haye been particular in my investiga- 
tions and have not found so far a man 
that prayed to anything. J am not at all 
at home, nor can I settle down to secular 
life. If God spares me to get again 
where people understand me, I shall 
preach as I never have. I am happier in 
the vineyard than anywhere else. Oh, 
it is painful to see things that I see and 
yet am powerless to help. Pray for me 
that God will give me again the privilege 
of preaching the glorious gospel.” 
Brother Matthews is right in making the 
true condition of things known. The 
bright side has been put to the front—if 


there is a bright side—and the other 
kept hidden. I shall not make any 
further explanation why we cannot feel 
right to remain in Africa and spend our 
energies for so little visible results. 
Brother Harris has enlarged and reyised 
his book and the needed information 
will be found init. Please reccommend 
its careful perusal by those whe are 
thinking of coming to Africa as mission- 
asies, especially; but it will do all the 
people good to know about this broad 
land with its two hundred million people 
sitting in darkness and not wanting the 
light. Itisa mistake that “Hthiopia is 
stretching out her hands unto God,” as 
this book of Brother Harris’ makes plain 
from the word of God. It does not even 
read so in the Bible. “Ethiopia shall 
soon stretch out her hands unto God’ 
is the text. We are still thinking of 
leaving here the Ist of August, the Lord 
willing. Our address will be No. 7 Lord 
Nelson St., Liverpool, England. 
More at another time. 
Yours in Christ, 
Mrs. JENNIE TORRENCE. 
Monrovia, AFRICA, June 8, 1888, 
to 8 
LETTER FROM INDIA. 


Joun BuRNHAM: 

Dear Str,—I am very much obliged 
for your kind letter of the 2nd Feb., and 
am very happy to see that you sympath- 
ize with me in my struggles after the 
noble religion of Jesus. 

I understand that love to God and 
love to man and the Fatherhood of God 
and brotherhood of man is the sum and 
substance of our noble and glorious 
Unitarianism. 

I am a native of Khasi Hills, a pure 
Khasi, about 23 years of age, and nota 
Hindoo, as stated in the March No. of 
the Unitarian. s 

The Khasis are wild aboriginal hill 
tribes of India. 

It was with great difficulty I got 
rid of my Calvinistic beliefs, I haye 
another Khasi friend who has adopted 
Unitarianism and who is as avowed a 
Unitarian as fam. His name is Thom- 
singh, and we live together here at 
Jowai. Both of us are poor young men 
and we earn our bread by being servants 
under another. We are to haye a prayer 
meeting almost every Sunday. Onur or- 
thodox friends used to come to see us now 
and then,but when we informed them that 
we are going to have a prayer meeting 
presently, they would fly away from us 
as fast as they could to ayoid being 
present when we pray and sing hymns. 

I have a deep sympathy with my Khasi 
brethren (countrymen) who are demon- 
worshippers and very superstitious, and 
those of them who have embraced Chris- 
tianity don’t follow Jesus, but worship 
him as a God-man. I am, therefore, very 
eta to spread Unitarianism in these 

ills. 

The missionaries of the Welsh Calvin- 
istic Methodists have done a great deal 
of good in civilizing my countrymen and 
Tam thankful to them lor this; but I 
regret they brought such a God-dishon- 
oring religion for my simple and super- 
stitious countrymen. 

If our Unitarian brethren of America 
could send out a missionary here, what 
blessing it would be for the K hasis. 

With feelings of gratitude, I beg to 
acknowledge receipt of a packet of mag- 
azines. 

I beg to say I do not know who is the 
author of the other letter in the Unit- 
arian for March. It seems he lives ata 
great distance from me, in the N. W., 
about 14 or 15 days journey by steam 
and rail. I shall try to know him and 
let you know hereafter. 

I shall gladly furnish any information 
I can you may wish io know about 
Khasi Hills. Yes, I shall gladly read 
any paper you may be pleased to send 
me, especially Unitarian papers of Bos- 
ton. Ishall be very thankful if you will 
kindly send me a good Unitarian com- 
mentary on the Bible, which will enable 
me to understand the Bible in the light 
of Unitarianism. 

Shortly after the receipt of yonr kind 
letter, one of the members of my family 
who was yery dear to me, died. It being 
the first time, I feel it a great trial for 
me to bear. However, I trust in God 
our loving Father. 

I wish your good health and happiness 
and hope to hear more from you. 

Yours obediently, 
Hasom Kisson Sineu. 


ee Kuasrt Hrius, Assam, INDIA, May 8th, 
888. 


M EADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 
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“Bishop” Batchelor on the Situa- 
tion inthe West. 
“CLEAR AND DECIDED.” 

It is not too late to repeat the 
opinion of Rev. George Batchelor, 
given in the Christian Register ot 
May 17, 1888, concerning the Uni- 


| 


tarian Association and its Western | 


Work. Mr. Batchelor speaks 
words of truth and soberness that 
should be reechoed through all 
our church. He says: 

‘My opinion is clear and decided. 
It does not coincide with that of 
some Western workers of larger 
experience than mine; but I give 
it for what it is worth. 

What is the duty of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association in the 
West? Clearly and unmistak- 
ably, to spread Unitarian litera- 
ture and to found Unitarian 
churches. In this great Western 
world, many attempts are to be 
made to find substitutes for the 
Christian Church. Whether they 
are to succeed or fail is for the 
present none of our business. We 
shall say, “God speed you!” to 
every good man and to every good 
work. But the American Unita- 
rian Association should have one 
clear, narrow, definite purpose, 
which for the present should take 
its money and its strength. It is 
not to found societies which may 
grow into Unitarian churches or 
societies which under other names 
will do the work we are set to do. 
Tfit is to succeed, and succeed 
gloriously, as I believe it will, it 
must found institutions which are 
unmistakable from the outset. 
So doing, it will have no contro- 
yersy on its hands, but will en- 
gage in a rivalry of good works 
with all other religious bodies. It 
will attack no one, and exclude no 
one who wants to work with it, 
and will invite no one by abandon- 
ing its proper tasks. Birds of a 
feather will flock together, and 
the nature of the flock will depend 
ypon the first-comers. Like will 
attract like. One may surround 
himself with devout, sensibly, in- 
finential men and women, or he 
may aseasily gather those who 
are not devout or “level-headed.” 
He cannot, however, have both 
classes at the same time, and keep 
them. For ease of working and 
certainty of results, a clear, firm, 
open-hearted, and open-handed 
policy will tell. Any uncertainty 
of purpose and indefiniteness of 
plan will make an easy beginning 
in many cases to lead up to a sad 
ending. 

Now, I am told by men and 
women whom I greatly respect 
that I am mistaken, that in many 
cases the movement would be a 
failure from the beginning if the 
word “Christianity” were spoken. 
One day, I tested that question. 
Being so situated that I fell in 
with a number of energetic men 
who control much money and sup- 
port no church, I drew them out 
successively on their religious 
opinions. 

One said, “Oh, Iam no Chris- 
tian.” 

“Well,” I said, “suppose you 
hada minister: would you like to 
have him stand where you do?” 

‘No: I should like to have a 
man who could convert us, and not 
one that it would take thirty or 
forty of us to convert. If we had 
aman in our city who could sink 
himself behind his work, he could 
lead us.” 

“And you would not consider it 
an obstacle that he called himself 
a Unitarian Christian from the 
start?” 

“Not a bit of it.” 


I asked another. He said: “Els 


am a liberal Jew. But I would} 
support a Unitarian church.” 

Tsaid: “You are a liberal Jew. | 

Yould you consider it an objec- 
tion if your minister were a liberal 
Christian ?” 

“No,” he said. “You had _ bet- 
ter stick to your Christianity for 
at least the next hundred years to 
come.” 

These two are fair samples of 
many responses. I asked several 
ladies of intelligence and culture, 
in a Western town where there is 
no Unitarian services, what kind 
of an institution would succeed 
there best, one which should drop | 
the Christian name and attempt to | 
gather in everybody who is liberal 
or one which, from the start, 
should avow the principles of a 
New England Unitarian church. | 
L wish I could reproduce on pa-| 
per the longing they expressed for | 
a strong, reputable, religious or-| 
ganization of that kind, and their 
confidence that it could be estab- 
lished. 

Many of our mistakes have been 
the result of indecision, indefinite- 
ness, and lack of confidence in our 
principles. We are slowly learn- 
ing that no abundance of good 
fruits will make one tree, while 
one tree will bear the supplies of 
a generation. We have not fully} 
comprehended as yet the differ- 
ence in church building between 
the horticulturist and the fruit 
peddler. A church rightly founded 
will be the soul and centre of all| 
noble reforms. No aggregation 
of “reforms” will make a church. 
The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion must found churches with the 
hope and expectation that around 
them will be grouped all the ap- 
pliances of science, art, literature, | 


|ly ordained 


charity, civil improvement, and! 


But it will 


It seems to me a strange delu- 
sion to think that the West is 
erazy for novelty. The truth 
seems to be exactly opposite. 
Whatever there was of that in the 
last generation is fast passing 
away, and they who work with 
that in mind will soon be anti- 
quated. The New West is wonder- 
fully well groomed, and on the 
alert for things which have repu- 
tation and a past. There is a 
growing disgust for rawness, for 
experiments in religion, and a 
fear of being called ‘‘cranks” and 
“eccentrics.” 


What God Hath Joined Together 


While our government has wise- 
the separation of 
church and state, yet pure morals 
and true religion can never be 
divorced. “Religion 7s morality 


| with a divine emphasis,” and what 


God hath jeined together no man 
can, without sinning, put asunder. 
‘What is morally wrong can 
never be politically right.” While 
there may be questions of policy 
entirely proper in themselyes— 
such, for instance, as questions of 
finance, tariff, ete.,—that do not 
always enter the domain of morals, 
yet, nevertheless, politics is the 
science of true government and 
must never be immoral. I have 
no more right as a politician to 
cheat, falsify, slander my neighbor, 
gamble, bribe, get drunk or vote 
to sell indulgences to evil than I 
have to do such things as a Chris- 
tian minister. The Ten Command- 
ments and the sermcn on the 
Mount are for everybody.-—Hrom 
J. L. Douthit’s Letter of Accep- 
tance. 
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In essentials, Unity; in non-essentials Liberty; in all things, Charity.—BRorert Mevpen. 
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GREATNESS. 
BY MISS F. H. MARR. 


He may be great who proudly rears 
For coming years strong pyramids; 
But greater he who hourly builds 
A character by noble deeds. 


He may be wise whose mind is filled 
With all the wisdom time has given; 
Who sees and does his duty well 
Is wiser in the sight of Heaven. 


It may be grand to deck the walls 

With pictures by rare genius wrought; 
Greater it is to line the soul 

With tints and gems of noble thought. 


He may be great who can indite 
Songs that shall every bosom thrill; 


He who knows how to make his life 
A poem grand is greater still. 


—Youths Companion. 


“That a Christian spirit is of 
more value than Christian truth. 
To discover truth is professedly 
the aim of us all. Let us pursue 
the path that seems the most 
likely to lead to her abode, with 
ardor but not with animosity, and 
if we have been convinced that we 
have been happy enough to find 

her, let us not insult those who in 
our estimation may have been less 
successful.” —Dr. Joseph Priest- 
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|which seems destined greatly 


PARAGRAPHS. 


The Supreme court of Nebraska 
has decided that a woman may sue 
for and recover money her hus- 
band has squandered for liquor. 
The way of the liquor dealer 
eroweth hard. 


It is nice to be a bishop and 
prophesy soft things; it is a cross 
to be a prophet and reformer like 
Elijah, Jeremiah, John the Baptist, 


5|Luther, Wesley and -Channing 


and speak unwelcome truth to big 
and little sinners. 


An exchange has found the way 
to close up all the saloons. It 
says, ‘Let all the people quit 
drinking liquor, and see how 
quickly the saloons will close.” 
This reminds us of a man who 
gave out that he had a sure remedy 
for protecting corn fields against 
the ravages of ’coons, and when 
a neighbor offered to pay him for 
the receipt he said, “kill all the 
*coons.”” 


Princess Isabella, by the aboli- 
tion of slavery in Brazil, has 
placed herself in the ranks of 
noted women. When the emperor 
departed for Europe a year ago 
in search of health the government 
was left in her charge. She at 
once determined to effect the im- 
mediate abolition of slavery. She 
dismissed the cabinet who were in 
opposition, secured another 
pledged to support her, and by 
her personal influence secured the 
passage of the bill. 


—>—_—>- 


Social Purity and the General Wel- 
fare. 


If we area pure and virtuous peo- 
ple, the unparallelled _ material 
prosperity which we enjoy, and 

ly to 
increase, will not harm us. On 
the contrary, it will be an instru- 
ment for building up a splendid 
fruitful, and beneficent civilization, 
and will help us to win the admira- 
tion and gratitude of mankind. 
If we become licentious, dissolute 
and immoral, our too easy pros- 
perity will prove our speedier 
undoing. No wise financier would 
choose a people where the mar- 
riage tie is lightly regarded and 


the honor of woman is lightly, 


esteemed, to lay among them the 
foundations of his fortunes. We 
need only to recall how often there 
is “a woman in the case’ when 
some fair financial reputation is 
shattered, to perceive the close re- 
lation between social vices and un- 
trustworthiness in other important 
relations. The love of parents for 
their children, the desire to pro- 
vide for them a better lot than 
they themselves began with, is the 
chief impelling power in all the 
industries and enterprises of our 
social life. But this pure and 
strong and steady affection is un- 
known except among a virtuous 
people.—The Christian Statesman. 


How to Help the Meeting. 


Come. 

Come early. 

Bring somebody else. 

Take a front seat. 

Sing. Supposing you don’t 
know one note from another, you 
will feel better from having tried, 
and it will encourage the others. 


Don’t think about that engage- 
ment to-morrow. Toomuch world 
in your heart will act like water 
on a fire. 

Finally, take home that part of 
the meeting that hit you the 
hardest, and think over it. Don’t 
pass itover your shoulder to the 
one back of you. Make the 
stranger welcome.—TJrish Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


Rules for Teaching in Sunday 
School. 


Some of the rules for teaching 
given by Mr. Ralph Wells, ata 
Normal, are so good as to deserve 
a place here. They are: 

If a pupil gives a poor answer, 
make the most of it. On no ac- 
count let him know that it is poor, 
or he will never answer again. 

See that the Golden Text is 
learned; more, if you can, but this, 
at least. 


Do not use notes on your lesson 
before the class. Keep your eyes 
on their eyes. 

Let your language be small; not 
baby-talk, but child-talk. Listen 
to the prattle of the little ones, if 
you would learn it. 


Do not allow three or four 
children to do all the talking, 
questioning and answering.— 
Golden Rule. 


“Liberty” and “Tyranny.” 


What queer ideas some people 
have of “liberty” and “tyranny!” 
Last week a public meeting was 
held at Monk Bretton, in York- 
shire, “to put an end to thedegrad- 
ing and shameful police slavery” 
under which the people who get 
drunk at Monk Bretton consider 
that they suffer. The mover of 
of the first resolution made a 
speech, contending that “a work- 
ingman ought to have a little 
license given him; and even if he 
was a little bit staggering, in going 
home, he should not be tyrannized 
over by the police.” The chair- 
man, a Mr. Michael Duffy, took 
the still simpler ground that “as 
long asa man pays for what he 
drinks, he ought not to bein dread 
of the police.” After that revela- 
tion of Mr. Duffy’s views, it is not 
surprising to find one of the sub- 
sequent speakers disclosing the 
fact that “our respected chairman 
was dragged to the police-station 
the other night, and charged, next 
morning, with sprawling on the 
ground and fighting in the road.” 
Accordingly the meeting unani- 
mously passed a resolution, in the 
name of ‘‘the working classes, and 
many of the licensed victuallers, 


of the Monk Bretton district,” to 
the effect that “the persistent 
tyrannical conduct of the police is 
a violation of the rights of the 
citizens of a free country.” —Chis- 
tian Life, (London. ) 

We have here in America the 
same “queer ideas” of “liberty” 
and “tyranny.” It appears eyen 
in the platforms of some political 
patties. 


= 


Teach the Catechism. 


There is a growing disposition» 
on the part of many in the present 
generation to speak contemptu- - 
ously of catechetical instruction— 
as if such a way of imparting 
knowledge was utterly beneath 
the dignity of modern enlighten- 
ment. Itistherefore with much 
pleasure that we record the follow- 
ing from Dr. Fairbairn:—“I do 
regret the decay of catechisms. 
It was a hard thing to learn; but, 
learned, it was an abiding power. 
For many a long year the theol- 
ogy of the Shorter Catechism -has: 
not been my theology; but this I 
am prepared to say, that it is mine 
in a deeper sense than if the letter 
had remained and the spirit had 
vanished. Itlives in me It iss 
the very vital air 1 breathe. And 
if there is a thought to me that is 
a ruling regnant thought, itis the 
first I learned there, ‘The chief 
end of man is to glorify God.’ ” 


For Our Best Words 
PRAYER AND SONG, 


My heart I'll strengthen with a prayer 
And gladden with a song; 
And ever in my labors share 
The efforts of the strong. 
—Les Farrcemp. 


soe 


NOTABLE EVENTS. 


The yellow fever plague shows no signs 
of abatement in Jacksonville, Florida. 
There are reports that the disease has 
spread to Gainesville and other places in 
the State. Thus far New Orleans is de- 
clared free from the epidemic. The Red 
Cross Agsociation, under direction of 
Cruara Barton, America’s angel of mercy, 
is working vigorously, and already many 
skilled and acclimated physicians and 
ntirses are on the ground. Congress 
has passed a resolution appropriating 
$200,000 for the repression of the disease. 


Among the victims of the yellow fever 
on September 12, was Prof. Richard A. 
Proctor, the distinguished astronomer 
and scientist. He died in New York city, 
where he had arrived on Monday from 
his winter home at Oaklawn, F'lorida, 
He was taken with the disease at the 
hotel where he located, and was at once 
remoyed to the Willard Parker Hospital’ 
for contagious diseases, where his death: . 
took place a few hours after. The de- - 
ceased was widely know in Europe and 
this country by his popular writings and 
lectures on scientific subjects. He was. 
and Englishman by birth and education}, 
but since 1884 had resided in St. Joseph, - 
Mo., where he had established himselt - 
and married. Prof. Proctor was a very 
conscientious man. He was raised to 
believe in the Roman Catholic faith; but- 
when he saw that certain teachings of 
science and Romanism were in conflict, 
he publicly withdrew from the Church. 
of his fathers, because he would not . 
seem to others to believe what he could 
not honestly believe. 
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OUR BEST WORDS. 


CEE 


a. 


(jur Young Potks. 
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A BOY’S TEMPERANCE SPEECH. 


I propose to consider the temperance 
cause. 
How it has run, 
What it has done, 
Where it is known, 
What is its tone, 
Why it has flourished, 
How it is nourished. 


i 


How has itrun? — 
Tt has run steadily, 
It has run merrily. 


What has it done? 
Tt has ’rested the mad, 
Reformed the bad, 
Refreshed the sad, 
Improyed the glad. 
Tt has cooled many a lip, 
It has saved many a ship. 


ro 


Where is it known? 
In every zone. 


ow 


4, What is its tone? 
Sts tone is inviting, 
Its tone is delighting. 
Why has it Hourished? 
Because it is nourished. 


or 


6. How is it nourished? 
By lectures and orations, 
By books and illustrations, 
By subscriptions and donations, 
By glorious expectations. 
—The School Reciter. 


> 


For Our Best Words. 
A Word to Boys. 
BY ELIZABETH P, CHANNING. 
Boys, I want to tell you about 
a good man whom I once knew; 
and if you will try to be like him 
what good and happy fellows you 


will be. He was afine, manly boy, 
as fond of sport as you are. He 
lived in a sea-port town, and 


learned to swim and dive in the 
summer and skate in the winter. 
He worked as hard as he played. 
Sickly as a child, his mother 
thought it well for him to work in 
the open air; so, even while he 
went to school, he was useful on 
the home farm, driving the cows 
to pastures, digging and hoeing. 
With envy he watched his brothers 
off [to college; but saw it was all 
- right in the end as he grew strong 
in body and mind. 

He was apprenticed to a good 
master, and did, what would be 
ealled by the foolish, menial work, 
faithfully, from the first to the 
last day he was in the store, build- 
ing fires, sweeping and dusting, 
running errands and making him- 
self generally useful. Living in 
a sea-port town, he heard much 
rough and bad language, but I 
have heard him say, “I never 
uttered an oath.” Indeed, his 
reverence for his Father in heaven 
was too deep for him to sin in 
that way. One bad habit he 
acquired—chewing tobacco. There 
were thoughtless men, who enjoyed 
seeing the poor boy’s efforts to 
like it. Never touch tobacco, 
boys! Do not smoke nor chew it, 
it often leads to something worse 
than itself,—the love of strong 
drink. It was not till the good 
man was nearly sixty years that he 
broke himself of the bad habit. 
It was the great moral triumph of 
his life. He carried the tobacco 
box in his pocket, but never again 
touched its contents. And it was 
owing to a brave woman telling 
her husband not to ask him any 
more to visit them. The habit be- 
eame so disgusting to him that he 
never wearied urging men privately 
and publicly to give it up. One of 
his hearers said that by leading 
him to doit, he restored his health, 
perhaps saved his life. 

The chief reason why the good 
man was not profane, and faith- 
ful to his employer, and broke the 
stubborn chain of tobacco was be- 


cause he was devout at the early|you all; to warn you, deacon, to 


of the Bible, 
prayers, made him supremely 
happy, even when heavy disap- 
pointment and sharp trial came to 
him, as they must to all. 

T would not have you, boys, less 
joyous than you are, but I-want to 
add to your joy the peace that 
brightened my dear friend’s life 
of nearly ninety-two years. 


ae 


A Thrilling Story. 


Many years ago, when moder- 
ate drinking was practiced by 
even ministers and deacons, Goy- 
ernor Briggs, of Massachusetts, 
in aspeech at Albany, related the 
following thrilling incident: “At 
a certain town imeeting in Penn- 
sylvania the question came up 
whether any person should be 
licensed to sell rum. The clergy- 
man, the deacon, the physician, 
strange as it may now appear, all 
favored it. One man only spoke 
against it, because of the mischief 
it did. The question was about to 
be put, when all at once there 
arose from one corner of the room 
a miserable female. She was 
thinly clad, and her appearance 
indicated the utmost wretchedness, 
and that her mortal career was al- 
most closed. After a moment of 
silence, and all eyes being fixed 
upon her, she stretched her atten- 
uated body to its utmost height 
and then her long arms to their 
greatest length, and raising her 
voice to a shrill pitch she called 
to all to look upon her. 

“Yes,” she said, “look upon me, 
and then hear me. All that the 
last speaker has said relative to 
temperate drinking, as being the 
father of drunkenness, is true. 
All practice, all experience, de- 
clare its truth. All drinking of 
alcoholic poison, as a beverage in 
health, is excess. Look upon ME! 
You all know me, or once did. 
You all know I had fine, noble- 
hearted, industrious boys. Where 
are they now? Doctor, where are 
they now? You all know. You 
all know they lie in a row, side by 
side in yonder church-yard, all, 
every one of them filling the 
drunkard’s grave! They were all 
taught to believe that temperate 
drinking was safe, excess alone 
ought to be avoided; and they 
never acknowledged excess. They 
quoted you, and you, and you,” 
pointing with her shred of a finger 
to the minister, deacon and doctor, 
“as authority. They thought 
themselves safe under such teach- 
ers. But Isaw the gradual change 
coming over my family and pros- 
pects with dismay and horror; I 
felt we were all to be overwhelmed 
in one common ruin. I tried to 
ward off the blow, I tried to break 
the spell, the delusive spell, in 
which the idea of the benefits of 
temperate drinking had involved 
my husband and sons. I begged, 
{ prayed, but the odds were against 
me. The minister said the poison 
that was destroying my husband 
and boys was a good creature of 
God; the deacon who sits under 
the pulpit there, and took our 
farm to pay his rum bills, sold 
them the poison, the doctor said 
that a little was good, and excess 
ought to be avoided. My poor 
husband and my dear boys: fell 
into the snare and they could not 
escape, and one after another was 
conveyed to the sorrowful grave 
of adrunkard. Now look at me 
again. You probably see me now 
for the last time, my sand has al- 
most run; I have dragged my ex- 
hausted frame from my present 
home—your poor-house--to warn 


age of twelve. His study and love| warn you, false teacher of God's 
his daily and nightly! Word,” and with her arms high 


flung, and her high form stretched 
to its utmost, and her voice raised 
to an unearthly pitch, she ex- 
claimed, “I shall soon stand before 
the judgment seat of God; I shall 
meet you there, you false guides, 
and be a witness against you all.” 

The miserable female vanished; 
a dead silence pervaded the as- 
sembly; the minister, deacon and 
physician hung their heads, and 
when the president of the meeting 
put the question: 

“Shall any licenses be granted 
for the sale of spirituous liquors?” 
the response was unanimous— 


“No. 29 


>> 


Don’t Worry. 


A young lady of this city has 
charge of a large house full of 
lodgers; has an invalid mother to 
look after, and that usual plague 
of American housekeepers, a “girl,” 
to worry her; yet this lady never 
speaks a fretful, sharp or angry 
word, and never complains. She 
skips about the house like a light- 
hearted child, with a pleasant word, 
smile, or little joke for everyone. 
She does her own and her mother’s 
dress-making; she gets moments 
for fancy-work and reading; she 
is busy from one end of the day to 
the other. I asked her the other 
day: 

“What time do you get up in 
the morning?” 

“Oh, about six or half-past. I 
used to rise at half-past five.” 

“And you keep going from that 
time in the morning till you go to 
bed at night! Always doing some- 
thing; you must be strong.” 

(She’s a little bit of a woman. ) 

“Yes,” said she, “I am strong. 
There seems no limit to my 
strength.” 

‘And you never worry,’ I said. 

“No,” she answered. “I think 
that’s it. I never do worry. I 
think that’s why Tm so strong, 
why I don’t wear out.” 


She never scolds.. I was speak- 
ing to her one day about a “help” 
who could not be trusted to doa 
single thing properly without 
watching, and hardly then; whose 
word could not be relied on; and 
whom she had taken the greatest 
pains with, showing her over and 
over, and week after week, how to 
do things. 

I think I said: 

“T couldn’t have patience with 
her: I know I should scold.” 

She said: 

“T never scold a girl, I won't 
allow myself to get into the way of 
scolding. Ii I can’t get a girl to 
do things without scolding, I will 
do without one, and do the work 
myself.” 

Perhaps you say: 

“Well, she can. Probably she 
has a naturally sweet temper. I 
couldn’t do so.” 


Perhaps not. ButI think her 
patience and gentleness and bright 
spirits are matters of principle 
with her. 

Anyone who has eyer lived in a 
boarding-house, even without any 
of its care, must know how con- 
stantly there are things to try the 
patience of the best-tempered wo- 
man in the world. This one, that 
one, and the other are coming with 
this or that. complaint. You are 
called upon at all hours. People 
are coming and going—sometimes 
forgetting topay their bills. Ellen 
will not sweep behind the wash- 
stand, or under the bureau, unless 
you stand and watch her. In fact, 
there areathousand and one things 


to worry you, and put you out of 
patience. 

If you let yourself begin to 
worry, the habit will creep upon 
you. Ifyoulet yourself “scold” 
a “wee” bit, you will, before you 
know, be in the habit of fretting 
and fussing and scolding all the 
time. 

I wish all tired housekeepers 
could try my friend’s method of 
not worrying, and see how much 
strength they would save them- 
selves; see how much easier the 
wheels of life would turn, how 
much pleasanter a place the world 
would be to dwell in. 

Things will go wrong, and things 
will happen that are unpleasant as 
long as the world turns round. 
We cannot help them, or if we can, 
it is by making the best of them 
and not worrying.— Watchman. 


Charity for all—Malice Toward 
None. 


When the gavel made from the 
telegraph pole on which he was 
hanged in effigy at Topeka was 
presented to ex-Governor St. John 
on taking his seat as chairman of 
the National Convention at Indian- 
apolis, he replied: 

“Tam glad that I can include 
the ladies in addressing you, as I 
am glad to see you all. The other 
day I read a little story in a pa- 
per about a man who came home 
late at night with his nose bleed- 
ing and generally demoralized. 

«“¢Why, John, what's the mat- — 
ter?’ asked his wife. 

“‘T ran into a post out in the 
yard,’ was the answer. 

‘But there is no post there,’ in- 
sisted his wife. _ 

“¢Yes there is,’ said the man: 
‘come out and see.’ 

So they went out and he pointed 
to what he thought was a post. 

“‘Why, John, said his wife, 
that is only the shadow of a pine 
tree.’ 

“That don’t make any differ- 
ence, said the injured man; ‘it 
hurts just as much to run into the 
shadow of a pine tree as run into 
the shadow of a hickory tree.’ 
(Great laughter. ) 

“Tam told that this gavel was 
made from the pine telegraph 
pole which stood in Kansas on the 
7th of November, 1884, on which I 
was hung in effigy. 1 don’t know 
that it hurts me any more to be 
hung in effigy on a pine pole than | 
ona hickory pole. Our friends 
tkere knew not what they were 
doing, although, they meant well 
enough, no doubt. They had to 
do something. They thought by 
hanging somebody in effigy they 
would set the Prohibition party 
back twenty years, but they ad- 
vanced it. We come here to-day 
with charity for all and malice 
toward none of the men who hung 
us in effigy in 1884 for opinion’s 
sake. Thousand of them are now 
with us, and more are coming, 
The old Democratic party went 
out of power a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago because of its spirit of m- 
tolerance. That ought to have 
been a lesson to the grand party 
of moral ideas born of the spirit of 
freedom. No party can live or 
ought to live that burns people in 
effigy for opinion’ sake.” 
(Cheers. ) 


I have prayed to God that he 
might destroy the whole beer 
brewing business and the first 
beer brewer I have often cursed.— 


Martin Luther. | 


OUR BEST 


WHEN SHALL WE MEE? AGAIN, 


When shall we meet again, 
Dearest and best? 

Thou going eastward, and 
I going west. 

Thou in whose love my heart 
Seeks for its rest; 

When shali we meet again, 
Dearest and best? 


Not in love’s common way 
Was my love spoken— 
No sweet confession made, 
Sealed by sweet token; 
Calmly uttered it, 
Though half heartbroken; 
Not in love’s common way 
Was my love spoken. 


What will its issue be? 

Cloud shadows fall— 
Allis uncertainty— 

Yet over all 
One guideth steadily 

Great things and small; 
What will the issne be? 

God guideth all. 

—-James Freeman Clark. 


For Our Best Words 

“THE TRUTH SHALL 

FREE,” 

A temperance hymn—‘Hold the Fort.” 
BY REV. S. S. HUNTING. 

Ho! my brethren, raise your banner, 
Waving it on high; 

See your comrades now approaching, 
Victory is nigh! 


MAKE YOU 


Cuo.—Hold the fort with all your vigor, 
Prove your valor still; 
Fix your eyes upon the leader, 
By whose word we will. 


Onward moye the migity forces, 
Braver could not be: 

Up and jom the noble army, 
“Truth will make you free.” 


CHoRUsS— 


See the morning light appearing, 
Hear the cheering cry: 

“Tn the name of truth we’ll triumph,” 
Every foe shall die. 


_CHorus— 


When the battle shall be over, 
And the victory won; 

Then my brother rest from labor 

When your work is done. 


Cuorus—Hold the fort &e. 


Should Preachers Preach Prohibi- 
tion? 

Dr. Geo. W. Armistead ( Baptist) 
Editor of The Jsswe, (Nashville, 
Tenn.) answers the above ques- 
tion, emphatically: 

Yes, because anti-Prohibition is 
anti-Christ. God has called them 
to stand by his cause against all 
the opposing powers of earth and 
| ee Heaven is aghastthat 
Christs Church militant is 
cowardly crouching at the feet of 
the monster evil in slavish fear of 
the Pontius Pilate in politics. 

Cardinal Manning says: 

“For thirty-five years I have bsen 
priest and bishop in London, and now as 
Tapproach my eightieth year I have 
learned some lessons; and the first thing 
is this: The chief bar to the working of 
the Holy Spirit of God in the souls of 
men and women is intoxicating drink. yu 
know no antagonist to that Good Spirit 
more direct, more subtle, more stealthy, 
more ubiquitous than intoxicating drink. 
Though I have known men and women 


destroyed for all manner of reasons, 
yet I know of no cause that affects man, 


- women, child and home with such uni- 


yersality of steady power as intoxicating 
drink,” 

And this is the voice of the whole 
Church, endorsed by science, em- 
phasized by the universal experi- 
ence of humanity, and reaffirmed 
by the highest judicial tribunals. 

Not to preach against such a 
wrong and demand its extermina- 
tion is a falseness the enormity of 
which only the final judgment 
can reveal. 


God made the first Prohibitory 
law, and the Devil followed along 
and issued the first license. Both 


have been in the same business 
_ ever since. 
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The Issues of the Day. 


From Rev. J. L. Douthit’s Letter of <Ac- 
ceptance as Prohibition Candidate for 
Congress. 


THE TARIFF OUESTION. 
There are over $125,000,000 of 


surplus revenue now locked up in 
the United States treasury. This 
surplus was wrung from the people 
by unnecessary taxation and 
|should be released and returned 
j to the people to whom it justly be- 
‘longs. To this end a tariff reform 
‘is called for. But the Republi- 
:can party proposes to make this 
‘reform by repealing the tax on 
‘tobacco, which, it claims, is an 
, annoyance and burden to agricul- 
,ture;’ and also repealing the tax 
on whisky and keeping the tariff 
tax on woollen goods, fuel, food, 
lumber, and, in fact, nearly all 
the necessaries of life. Ih other 
words, free tobacco, free whisky 
and free beer, but a high tariff 
tax upon the necessaries of life, is 
the declared policy of the Repub- 
lican’ party. But, in the terse 
language of another, “the Prohibi- 
bitionists demand that food, fuel, 
clothing and lumber shall be free 
from tariff tax. That. luxuries, 
and not necessaries, shall bear the 
expense of Government, and they 
denounce the liquor traffic, as a 
gigantic evil, and demand that lt 
shall be suppressed; declare that 
our Government should at once 
cease to take a revenue tax from 
the iniquities of the people, be- 
cause to take such a tax is wrong 
in principle. Does the Republi- 
can or Democratic party take any 
such stand? No. In short, the 
Democrats are for taxed whisky, 
the Republicans for free whisky, 
and the Prohibitionists for NO 
whisky.” 

Prohibitionists propose, by de- 
stroying the liquor traffic in the 
United States, to give the Ameri- 
can industries, through sober labor, 
a three fold advantage over Euro- 
pean industries than is now se- 
cured by the present high tariff; 
because while the present tariff 
duties amount to about THREE HUN- 
DRED MILLION dollars annually, the 
direct and indirect waste of the 
liquor traffic to this country in 
dollars and cents is, at the lowest 
estimate, ONE BILLION dollars an- 
nually, being more than three 
times as much as all the tariff 
duties. 

Then why should the Republican 
and Democrat parties exalt the tariff 
issue and ignore the prohibition 
issue? The reason is evident. It 
is the old trick of the Evil One to 
divert attention from a_ plainly 
moral issue by pushing minor is- 
sues to the front. It is 


HISTORY REPEATING ITSELF. 


For instance, when Sumner, Chase, 
Lovejoy and Lincoln and men like 
these organized a third party to 
prohibit and put down a slave olli- 
garchy, then the old Whig and 
Democratic parties threw their in- 
fluence on the side of human slay- 
ery by crying against agitating 
the subject and pushing to the 
front the question of tariff and 
free trade. This, which was the 
scheme of the pro-slavery politi- 
cians thirty-five years ago, is now 
the tae-tics of the Liquor Power. 
“The Bar,’ (the liquor organ of 
New York City—a city whose sa- 
loon politics virtually rules this 
nation much of the time) said in 
its issue of Dec. 30, 1887: 

The tariff (question) is a friend of the 
(liquor) trade and all should lend them- 
selves to stirring it up. While politi- 
cians haye their hands full with the tar- 
iff they will be sure to let everything else 
slide and Prohibition, which has lately 
been making so much noise, will evapo- 
rate. 


And so, in servile obedience to 
the liquor lords, the two old par- 
ties are now raising a hue and cry 
about the tariff and protection of 
wool, pig iron and tobacco and not 
one word for protection of our 
homes, our boys, our fellow citi- 
zens, from the greatest evil on earth. 
Outspoken opposition to the li- 
quor evil is now confined 
to the friends of prohibition. The 
Republican and Democratic speak- 
ers, from motives of policy, are 
silentupon the subject. They wink 
at evil and stifle conscience for 
the sake of winning at the polls! 
What a dangerous school of poli- 
tics for our American youth! 

But speaking out and voting for 
the right was mightier than cow- 
ardly expediency in the case of the 
anti-slavery issue, and so it will 
prove again. 


THAT FILTHY POOL. 


The doctrine that “all is fair in 
politics,” that the end justifies the 
means, is plainly immoral, licen- 
tious in the extreme, and lets loose 
all manner of political knavery and 
public corruption: it perverts free 
speech and a free press into license 
to slander, libel and hang in efligy 
some of our noblest fellow citizens. 
Instead of making the stump 
speaker and newspaper a means 
of enlightening the people on the 
issues before them by fair and 
good-natured discussion of honest 
differences, this method of politics 
seeks to befog the people as to the 
real issue, and incites them to 


hate instead of to love their neigh- | 


bor. Educated in this idea of 
politics, men called “Honorable” 
have justified themselves in at- 
tempts at treachery and bribery. 
“T had no doubt it would be right 
to defeat the Democrat party by 
the use of this false and treacher- 
ous means, if it could be done,” 
was the plea of the Republican chair- 
man, Clarkson, made in excuse for 
attempting to bribe the Prohibi- 
tion candidate for the presidency 
in 1884; and having ignominious- 
ly failed in that wicked attempt, 
the same persons have sought to 
hide their meanness by bare-faced 
misrepresentations. 

We should never forget, my 
fellow-citizens, it was such un- 
scrupulous _—_ politics—misleading 
the people as to pure patriots and 
wise measures—that made our 
late civil war possible, and that 
may have lead to the assassination 


of two of our best Chief 
Magistrates. It is this sort 
of politics that now  be- 


fogs millions of our countrymen 
and causes them to give their in- 
fluence and votes to the liquor 
oligarchy. (I have no doubt but 
the National Prohibition candi- 
dates would be triumphantly 
elected next November if the 
American people were clearly in- 
formed as to the issue and voted 
their candid convictions. ) 


HOW THE SALOON RULES CHURCH 
MEMBERS. 


‘With such ideas of politics, no 
wonder people say the minister 
should. not dabble. in it, and no 
wonder many good people have 
avoided politics to the extreme of 
neglecting their sacred duties of 
citizenship. ‘Thus multitudes have 
habitually absented themselves 
from the primary caucus, refrained 
from any attempt to inform 
and influence voters, and been 
content to vote, if at all, the ticket 
prepared for them by mach- 
ine politicians! In this way 
it has come to pass that a few 
thousand monopolists and liquor 
dealers of this Republic virtually 
dictate the policy on the liquor 


question to sixty million people. 
Or, to put it in another way, we 
have the shameful spectacle to- 
‘day in the United States, of 
|250,000 persons engaged in the 
liquor traffic controling the liquor 
policy of the two great political 
parties (Republican and Demo- 
crat) and thus controling the 
policy of the government; and 
this, too, by the suffrage of church 
members. Because if the twelve 
million church members of this 
nation were as united and deter- 
mined for prohibition of the vile 
traffic as the liquor makers and 
sellers are for its protection and 
perpetuation, this cruel tyrant 
would fall in less than twelve 
months never to rise again. 


The inconsistency of avowed be- 
lievers makes moreinfidels than all 
the outspokenness of skeptics; and 
the inconsistent course of many 
church members in the present con- 
flict is calculated to prejudice many 
honest people against the very 


;name Christian and alienate them 


from the church. 
WE MUST SPEAK AND VOTE. 


Church members must put 
more religion into politics. he 
cry against this is of the Devil. 
The saloon is already in politics 
and we must go there to get it out 
and destroy it. The liquor power 
laughs at our formal prayers but 
trembles at our ballots. If we be- 

This evil traffic has grad- 
ually become entrenched in 
our laws so that it tyranizes over 
the home, the school and _ the 
church, and in the name of. free- 
dom (license it means) threatens 
our free institutions. It desecrates 
our Sabbath; it frequently holds 
political caucuses in thesaloons; 
“it muzzles the editor in his chair 
and silences the minister in his 
pulpit;” it, in many cases, controls 
the votes that elect our law makers, 
our county school superintendents, 
our judges of courts, our states 
attorney’s and sheriffs, our gov- 
ernors and our presidents; it often 
appoints our grand jurors through 
boards of supervisors elected at- 
its behest; it openly defies the laws 
made to “regulate” the traffic; and 
when pure and peaceable citizens 
rise up in solemn protest and ex- 
pose its lawlessness, it strikes 
them down with the assassin’s bul- 
let and then bribes witnesses and 
jurors to render a verdict “not 
guilty.” 

Brethren, this ought not be 


and must not be, if we would 
escape the doom of the 
self-righteous Pharisees and 
those who crucify afresh the 


Savior of men. 
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If while professing individually 
or privately to be Christians, we 
refuse to declare this faith publicly 
in our Conference platforms and 
church constitutions giving as a 
plea for such refusal our desire to 
accommodate agnostics and athe- 
ists, we thereby confess ourselves, 
in the eyes of earnest, honest be- 
lievers, as either lacking faith in 
what we profess or as wanting the 
courage of our conviction. In 
fact for a professing Christian to 
refuse to unite with others on a 
Christian basis seems to many 
persons like double dealing and 
catering to atheism and unbelief 
for the sake of its fellowship and 
patronage. There is no reputa- 
tion for honesty gained by such a 
position. 


FAIR PLAY IN POLITICS. 
ESSENTIAL TO FREE INSTITUTIONS. 


About the first article ever 
printed from our pen was headed 
“‘Fair Play in Politics.” It was 
printed in the Shelby County 
Freeman, in 1860, being twenty- 
seight years ago. We had been 
voting for what we hated (African 

_ slavery) till that time because of 
foul play in politics; in other 
words, because we had been mis- 
lead by newspapers that slandered 
pure men like Sumner, Lovejoy 
and Lincoln, and told lies on 
them for political effect. We 
had been duped into voting 
against our best convictions. It 
taught us a lesson we shall never 
forget. We boiled with indigna- 
tion at the party that had deluded 
us and that damned men whom we 
admired and loved when we saw 
and heard them for ourselves. 
We believed then and we believe 
now that if there could have 
been fair play in politics, north 
and south, among all parties, the 
civil war would have been averted, 
the slaves emancipated and the 
~union preserved in peace. Thirty 
_years of experience as a public 
- teacher has only confirmed this 
-faith and increased our love of 
»fair play for every person, sect, 
--race and party; so that, if it please 
God, we are quite willing that 
“Fair Play” shall be the heading 
-of the last sermon we preach, the 
dast article we write and the only 
-inseription on our tombstone. 
While the mistakes of our life 
_haye been many and we are very 
sorry for them, it is a bit of heay- 
-en to us to remember that we 
«have never knowingly falsely ac- 


£ 


cused or misrepresented any one, 
or given circulation in print or 
otherwise to slanderous charges 
against a mortal being. We were 
ready to stand up for the simple 
truth about Jeff Davis himself 
through all the civil war, and we do 
not fear to face any man or woman 
on the great judgment day for 
anything we have ever said or 
written of any one. In so far as 
we have wronged any person in 
this way, it has been done uncon- 
sciously and with good intent. 
But we have hated one thing with a 
growing intensity, namely: Slavery 
of body mind or soul—slavery to 
error and sin—and this slavery 
the result of selfishness, ignorance 
and prejudice. Thisjhas been an 
unfailing spring of unjust judg- 
ments, cruel persecutions and 
bloodshed since the world began. 
A divine religion in the soul is the 
only remedy. Saul of Tarsus with 
all his learning was a slave to 


prejudice and bigotry until that 


sweet light from heaven removed 
the scales from his eyes. After 
that, his every word and act were 
attuned to the key of that im- 
mortal chant of charity in thir- 
teenth Corinthians. Paul was the 
great apostle of liberty and toler- 
ation. 


do “malice toward none and char- 


ity for all, with firmness in the 


right as God gave him to see the 
right.” If such disposition had 
prevailed among 
parties of this country, our repub- 
lic would doubtless have been 
saved the cruel stain of the 


assassination of two of its chief 


magistrates who most eminently 
exemplified in their public and 
private character and lives the 
principle of charity and toleration 
in politics and religion. 

So much for an introduction. 

Now for a very plain and prac- 
tical application. 

The civil war is oyer. Another 
irrepressible conflict between 
truth and error is upon us. Some 
old political parties have done 
their work—a needed work—have 
had their day in the green tree 
and ripe fruit, and have grown 
corrupt and ready to fall to pieces. 
It is but history repeating itself. 
New occasions demand new duties. 
Political parties long in power be- 
come corrupt; because of the am- 
bitious, self-seeking demagogues 
that get in them. Their more 
unscrupulous managers grow des- 
perate. Prestige and power 
makes them domineering, bigoted, 
intolerant. They appeal to ignor- 
ance and prejudice to hold their 
place. 

Thirty years ago the Democrat 
party—the grand old party of 
Jefferson and Jackson—had _ be- 
come puffed up and corrupt by a 
long pro-slavery policy and rule, 
so that, like the bigoted Phari- 
sees of old, it stoned the nation’s 
prophets and crucified the new 
Messiah of freedom. It throttled 


‘free speech, shot Lovejoy at Alton 


and cast his printing press into] itas a religious duty, and it ought 
the Mississippi River; it struck|to be the joy of cvery Christian 


It was this disposition that 
made Abraham Lincoln say and 


the political 


down Sumner in the United 
States congress and dragged Gar- 
rison by the neck through the 
streets of Boston. And then, to 
hide its crimes, its organs, espec- 
ially in the South, assiduously cir- 
culated libels on the righteous 
men it persecuted. 


To-day another great party, 
once the party of reform 
and moral ideas has grown 


arrogant by long rule and drunken 
with whisky politics. This party 
in some states is showing the same 
spirit toward Prohibitionists that 
a Pro-Slavery _Democracy did 
toward Abolitionists. Be it known, 
that members of this once great 
party sought to bribe St. John to 
work for their party’s success, 
four years ago; and failing in this, 
they hung him in effigy, they set 
on fire and burned to ashes his 
home, they shot at him in the 
night through car windows, and 
then, to screen this outrageous 
conduct, they accused him of tak- 
ing a bribe from Democrats—thus 
implicating the whole Democratic 
party and attributing the election 
of Cleveland to the crime of brib- 
ery. 

lt is only those sincere but 
mistaken souls who have read and 
believed the story invented by 
unscrupulous partizan sheets that 
know better and stick tothe lie for 
political effect—it is only such per- 
sons, we say, who repeat this slander 
at this late day. Several of the more 
decent Republican papers have 
withdrawn the charge. But, on 
the other hand, we are pained to 
say that while most of the leading 
Republican organs circulated the 
slander at first, they have never 
been fair enough to allow St. 
John or any of his friends to tell 
the truth about the matter in their 
columns. Oh no! It would injure 
“the grand old party.” 

Some years ago the writer hired 
the largest hall in town and went 
personally to leading citizens— 
among them some good church 
members—who had falsely and, as 
we believed, ignorantly accused St. 
John of crime, and cordially in- 
vited them, offered them free 
tickets and reserved seats, implored 
them in the spirit of the Master 
to go and hear the maligned man 
speak for himself. But many of 
them declined to hear him, so 
bitter were they against him, and 
many of these persons have con- 
tinued to retail the slander with a 
persistent spite and bigotry akin 
to that which twenty five years 
ago branded Abraham Lincoln “a 
drunken beast” (we have seen the 
brand) and Grant ‘a heartless 
butcher of men.” 


We build monuments to Lincoln 
and Grant now. 


In asking people to hear St. 
John in his own defense, we did 
no more than we would for James 
G. Blaine, or any public citizen 
whom we felt sure was a victim 
of foul play. We regard 


man and wemen, to do to another 
in this respect as he would be 
done by. 

The writer remembers vividly 
the dark troublous days in Shelby 
county when children would run 
and hide if told that an Abolition- 
ist was coming; in those days 
certain people would swear with 
their feet or their whips as they 
walked or drove away from a pub- 
lhe meeting when they saw or 
heard that a “black Republican” 
was to speak or preach. O, God, 
forbid that such days should ever 
come again! Alas! that members 
of a party once so persecuted and 
so brave should ever be guilty of 
equally childish cowardice and in- 
tolerance. We hang our head in 
shame that such behavior should 
be shown toward a fellow citizen 
and Christian so distinguished for 
his virtues as John P. St. 
John—a man who _ bared 
his breast to the enemy of our 
liberties and whose only crime now 
is loyalty to honest conviction and 
love of mankind. 

If it were the last act of 
our life, we must utter a solemn 
earnest rebuke of such abominable 
intolerance. No party can live, 
no party ought to live that breeds 
and nurses such a spirit. “Get 
you home! God is done with 
your rule.” So the honest Crom- 
well said of the ramp Parliament 
of England; and so, we believe the 
American people will say to all 
political parties that seek place 
and favor by slander, bigotry and 
persecution. 

We have said so much, not as a 
party Prohibitionist but as an 
American citizen and an advocate 
of purity in politics and of Chris- . 
tian conduct toward all men. 
May God help us every one to 
stand for fair play, stand for 
Christian liberty and against 
license to speak or do evil to any 
human being, great or small, in pri- 
vate or public life. 


OO Or 


The Western Conference and Athe- 
ism. . 
HOW IT LOOKS TO MANY. 


Epiror Our Best Worps: 

In one of your Extras you say, 
“Never has Our Brest Worps or 
any one else who has discussed 
these questions in print, intimated 
in any way that these brethren are 
atheists.” From the few numbers 
of Our Best Worps which have 
come to my sight, and from all of 
the Unitarian which I have con- 
scientiously read from its first 
number, I can testify to the truth 
of this statement. But I have my 
doubts as to the correctness of 
Our Brest Worps and of the Uni- 
tarian in stating their conviction 
that the men alluded to are theists. 

Jf the platform of a political 
party were to be formed, and some 
members should strenuously op- 
pose every motion which favored 
the insertion of a plank approving 
of a protective tariff, would not 
everybody thereby understand that 
they are free traders? Or if on the 
contrary they should oppose every 
resolution that favored a reduction 


them high-protectionists? 
Tf in a society meeting in a mon- 
archial country every insertion of 
the words Monarchy, King, or 
Hereditary ‘Nobility in the consti- 
tution should by some members be 
forcibly opposed, would not the 
conclusion be reasonable, that they 
are in their hearts republicans? 
As in such cases ninety-nine 
persons out of a hundred would 
aw the conclusions I stated, it 
ms to me, that it will be diffi- 
t to persuade the public, that 
men who have again and again pos- 
itively objected to the introduction 
of the words God, Christianity and 
Religion in their religious plat- 
m are nevertheless honest 
Theists and Christians. K. 
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“No Good Ever Comes of Contro- 
versy.” 

_A recent writer expresses our 
opinion precisely as follows: 
It has been said by some that 
“no good ever comes of contro- 
versy.” Of the truthfulness of 
that statement [ have my opinion. 
Certain itis that truth has ever 
been antagonized by error, and 
doubtless will continue to be till 
the end of time. I believe there 
are times in a man’s life when he 
is justifiable in entering heartily 
to the spirit of controversy. All 
pends upon the motives actuat- 
g the disputants. Proud, self- 
aportant, ambitious men, possess- 
ig superior controversial ability, 
e ready to seize any opportunity 
ch will serve to lift them into 
rominence and gain them noto- 
etyr Such persons are not par- 
ular as to which side of the sub- 
tthey are on, conquest being 
ir only aim. 
But whenever or wherever hu- 
n philosophy and worldly spec- 
jon antagonize truth—truth 
which alone sets the soul free and 
lifts it into companionship with 
God—i believe it to be the duty 
and the inalienable right of every 
true follower of the Lord Jesus 
Christ to enter his or her most sol- 
emn protest, and if required bend 
their energies that truth may 
triumph and the cause of right be 
maintained. Was not this Jude’s 
idea when he wrote the following? 
was needful for me to write 
nto you and exhort you that ye 
uld earnéstly contend for the 
ith which was once delivered to 
saints.” Paul would have the 
ilippians “strive together for 
@ faith of the Gospel.” Had 
ul been like some modern the- 
gians he would have said to 
ter, on the occasion of their 
harp contention down at Antioch, 
“Well, brother, we will not dis- 
$s your conduct. I know your 
ion is wrong and your example 
aging, but then I[ will keep 
quiet for peace’ sake. I never saw 
any good come of public contro- 
sy.” “Let every man be fully 
suaded in his own mind.” 
hen truth was being pushed 
k, and error and wrong encour- 
d, the embracing of which was 
tended to jeopardize their salva- 
ion, Paul was not the man to hold 
peace, but addressed himself 
gorously to the task of setting 
Peter right. To use his own 
words: “I withstood him to the 
face, because he was to be blamed.” 

eter acted upon the principle that 
uates many at the present day; 
nely, when you are in Rome you 
ust do as the Romans do. In 
iodern phraseology, when you are 
ounded by Methodists be a 
‘ethodist; when among Baptists 
fall in with them; when the Pres- 
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east in your lot with them, and so 
on, ad infinitum. “For before 
that certain came from James he 
did eat with the Gentiles, but when 
they were come he withdrew and 
separated himself, fearing those 
which were of the circumcision. ” 
Peter’s false position must be ex- 
posed and truth maintained. Si- 
lence on Paul’s part, when truth 
was being set aside, would have 
been criminal. He must speak 
out, even though his brother is 
made to feel the robuke he so justly 
deserved. ‘‘ When I saw that they 
walked not uprightly according to 
the truth of the Gospel, I said un- 
to Peter before them all, Lf thou, 
being a Jew, livest after the man- 
ner of Gentiles and not as do the 
Jews, why compellest thou the 
Gentiles to live as do the Jews?” 
Why tempt God “to put a yoke 
upon the neck of the disciples 
which neither our fathers nor we 
were able to bear?” 

The fifteenth chapter of first Cor- 
inthians was born of the spirit of 
controversy—in truth, much of 
Paul’s writings are strongly im- 
pregnated with the controversial 
element. Some persons are very 
accommodating when conscious. of 
the weakness of their position, or 
when they “don’t care much which 
way it goes,’and so they ery, “Let 
every man be fully persuaded in 
his own mind. [ will not enter in- 
to a discussion of the matter with 
you, for no good ever comes of con- 
troversy.” 
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A Plea Fora More Thorough Culture 


(From the Unitarian Review (Boston) 
for September 1888.) 


A Unitarian Obertin; or, The 
Story of Jasper L. Douthit. By 
A. P. Putnam.—Dr. . Putnam’s 
sketch of the devoted life of Mr. 
Douthit will be read with interest 
and cordial admiration by all who 
can appreciated a true apostle 
when they see him. It has been 
a life of many hardships patiently 
borne, of uncompromising adher- 
ence to the anti-slavery cause, to 
temperance, to education, and to 
liberal religion. In all times, in 
facing the Knights of the Golden 
Circle, who were organized to re- 
sist the draft in war-days as in re- 
sisting the tendencies of thought 
in the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence, Mr. Douthit has been a 
sincere, courageous, and true- 
hearted man, whose high inten- 
tions and noble endeavors it would 
be impossible not to recognize 
and to honor. But no fact is 
plainer in this brief biography, 
although Dr. Putnam does not 
point it out, than that Mr. Douthit’s 
environment and temperament 
have not been favorable to a clear 
knowledge and balanced apprecia- 
tion of theological movements in 
the world of liberal religious 
thought. So strenuous a life, so 
strong a habit of contention, even 
though gained in the best of 
causes of practical helpfulness, 
do not favor that confidence in the 
power of truth to vindicate itself 
in religion, which is not philoso- 
phical indifference, but true philo- 
sophy,—love of wisdom. A more 
thorough culture than our brother 
has had within his reach, a more 
kindly atmosphere than the 
“Keypt” of Southern Illinois can 
furnish, and, above all, closer con- 
tact with his fellow-laborers, Hast 
and West, than his deveted but 
isolated career has allowed him, 
would be needful to justify many 
of the judgments which he ren- 
ders in Our Brest Worps. The 
most heroic of us are too much the 
servants of our surroundings. 
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the tariff, would not everybody|byterians are in the ascendency Few of us can hope to unite in our- 


selves the uncongenial attributes 
of the ardent apostle and the calm 
student of truth in matters of 
theology. The one thing which 
should be in the power of most is, 
at least, the effort to rejoice in the 
largeness of the human nature 
that includes the missionary and 
the philosopher, the effort to dis- 
criminate the spheres in which 
each is a justauthority, the effort 
to discourage the narrowness and 
the intolerance to which fallible 
mortality lays both too often open, 
when either denies instead of af- 
firming. (Damrell & Upham Pub- 
lishers, Boston, Mass. ) 


The admirable discourse printed in 
this issue, entitled, “Some Neglected 
Fields of Christian Work,’ should be 
read carefully by every follower of Him 
who “went about doing good.” Mr, 
Stevens speaks, as we happen to know, 
from large personal experience in charit- 
able work. His discourse is full of wise 
suggestions and valuable information. 
It is very kind in Bro, Stevens to give 
it to Our Brest Worps, but it deserves a 
much larger circulation than we can 
give. It should be read by the million. 

Ee NS i ee aE 
“SO PHILOSOPHICAL.” 

A correspondent expresses an opinion 

of the Unitarian Review as follows: 


“The Review thinks it so philosophical 
to reject Christianity, and so unphilo- 
sophical to hold to it!” 
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THE ST. JOHN MEETING IN SHELBY- 
VILLE. 

The Prohibition mass meeting on the 
old Seminary Grounds, this city, Satur- 
day, September 8, was a glorious success. 
It exceeded in numbers our most san- 
expectations. Seats were prepared for 
600 or 800, but even the Republican local 
organ admits that there were probably 
1509 persons present, and several good 


| judges, among them the speaker of the 


day, put the number at fully two thou- 
sand, a large part of whom stood and 
listened intently during the entire 
speech which was full two hours in 
length, and seemed short at that. The 
crowd consisted largely of hard working 
farmers, their wives and daughters 
many of whom came from a great dis- 
tance, on horseback and in wagons and 
carriages. There was a large sprinkle of 
Democrats including several prominent 
citizens of Shelbyville; but we could not 
recognize a dozen Republican voters, 
not a single prominent ono among those 
two thousand auditors. ; 

The Shelbyville Fife and Drum Corps 
did its part well to bring the people to- 
gether at the hour appointed, 2 p.m. 
The train bringing St. John being an 
hour late, spoiled some of our calcula- 
tions for the day. We didn’t have time 
to march in procession with banners and 
striking mottoes. But over the speak- 
ers’ stand were these three sentences, in 
big letters on strips of white cloth, each 
twelve feet in length: 


“Tjocal Option is too Local and too 
Optional.” 


“Tho Farmers of Old Shelby want no 
Whisky Charters.” 


“For God and Home and Native Land.” 

A glee club led by Julius F. Christ- 
man, our popular candidate for Circuit 
Clerk, furnished lively campaign songs. 
Rev. J. M. West, of the Moulton M. E. 
Church, made a fitting, earnest prayer, 
and John T. Killam, county chairman, 
introduced ex-Gov, St. John, with per- 
tinent words. 

The speech was a marvel of power, 
sparkling with keen wit and good 
humor and clinched with logic set on 
fire of heaven, that stirred the auditors 
—eyen those who were not party Prohi- 
bitionists—to outburst of enthusiastic 
applause. We heard several oli party 
mon say afterwards: “That is the best 
speech I ever heard.”—From O. B. W. 
Weekly. 
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ST. JOHN ON SUNDAY AFTERNOON, 


This friend of every good cause kindly 
offered his services free, for a Gospel 
Temperance meeting, especially for the 
children, on Sunday, Sept. 9, at 1:30 p. 
m., at the same stand he spoke on Satur- 
day. This meeting was under the aus- 
pices of the W.C.T. U_ of Shelbyville. 
We know that by the order of some of 
the Christian women, notices were sent 
to each of the congregations and Sunday 
Schools in Shelbyville on Sunday fore- 
noon; but a comparatively small num- 
ber of children were present—-perhaps 
50—and a large proportion of these were 
from the country—a significant fact. 
However, 600 or 700 people were present, 
including many leading citizens and 
their wives and most of the city pastors. 
There was an excellent choir of singers 
led by Ervin Homrighous, George 
Graybill, John T. Killam and other 
gentlemen and ladies, Miss Hardy at the 
organ. Mrs. C. J. Catherwood presided, 
and Mrs. J. M. West led in a fervent 
prayer. St, John addressed himself to 
the boys and girls in a yery simple, 
beautiful, and tender speech of an 
hour’s length. Of course it was en 
tirely non-partizan, but with a pure 
gospel sound against the liquor eyil. 
There was no adverse criticism of this 
speech; but all who heard it, praised it, 
so far a3 we can learn, and many regret- 
ed that all the children and parents of 
Shelbyville could not have heard what 
would have made them better and given 
them a happy memory for the rest of 
their lives.— from O. B. W. Weekly. 


A REFLECTION AND PROPHECY. 


It is a sad reflection, but one that 
some people need to make often, that 
ignorance and prejudice kept thousands 
of parents and children from seeing and 
hearing Abraham ITincoln in his day 
that would now count it the most fortun- 
ate event of their lives if they had ones 
looked upon the great emancipator’s 
face, heard his voice and clasped nis 
hand. 

We make the prophecy here, and now 
deliberately and reverently, that in years 
to come, and not far off either, the name 
of John P. St. John will be written in 
the annals of this nation along with the 
names of Seward, Lincoln, Sumner and 
other great reformers, statesmen and 
benefactors. Yea, verily, John P. St. 
John’s fame will be sung through com- 
ing ages while his detractors and perse- 
cutors will hasten to confess their error, 
as hundreds are already doing, or they 
will be lost to fame in the swelling tide 
of honor to the man who was libelled, 
shot at and hung in effigy becanse he 
dared to be honest before God and stand 
for the love of mankind, home and 
country.—From 0. B. W. Weelely. 


——— eS 


THAT PRAYER. 

Would that all the people of Shelby- 
ville might have joined in that prayer 
offered by John P. St. John at the close 
of the service in the First Congregational 
Church, on Sunday, Sept. 9, 1888. Said 
one to us afterward, “that prayer of St. 
John’s brought tears to my eyes and 
more eyes than mine. I shall never for- 
get the earnest petition: ‘O God, help us 
every one to be honest before thee and 
with each other; deliver us from evil, 
from prejudice and hatred of our fellow 
beings; help us to be charitable to all 
and in love serving our neighbor; O, our 
Father, help us all to’ do our best to 
make the world better——-—— iy 

It was indeed, an humble, tender 
and earnest pleading before the Almighty 
Father for guidance and grace in the 
trials and duties of life.—From O. B. W. 
Weekly. : 


V HAL UNITARIANS DO BELIEVE AND 
what they do not _believe.—Third edition — _ 
This is a statement by Rev, J. L. Douthit, assist 
ed by more than one 
of America. Sent by mail at following 


| One copy, 2c., 50 copies, 75¢c. and 100 copies, $1. _ 
| Address OUR BEST WORDS. Shelbyville, 
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Some Neglected Fields of Christian 
Work. 


BY REV. HENRY D. STEVENS, LATE 


EDITOR OF THE “SCHOOL NEWS.” 


A discourse given before the Iowa State 
Conference at Daveuport, May 10,1588. 
The primary, legitimate work 

of every church is to continue the 

work which Christ began. It 
should do the work which he would 
do, if he were now living. What 
his work was, the incidents of it, 
its spirit, its commonness and yet 
its divine humanity, has been told 
us by his four biographers. 
The church in modern society, 
then, should represent the Christ 
spirit in the life of to-day; it 
should touch and bless the imm1- 
nent human needs around it. It 
must “search out the cause it 
knows not of.” Where the need 
is greatest, there should be directed 
the wisest effort, the most self- 
sacrificing devotion. “They that 
be whole need not a physician, but 
they that are sick.” Thus every 
country, every community, becomes 

a new Palestine populated with 

the same needy humanity into 

which this divine spirit of mutual 
helpfulness and blessing may enter. 

It seems to me that the work of 
the average church is too narrow 
and selfish—too exclusively de- 
voted to its own limited member- 
ship. Why should it not some- 
what go out into “the by-ways and 
hedges” of society for its field of 

Christ-like work? As I conceive 

of it, a church of to-day should 

not be a religious close. corpora- 
tion of select spirits, limited as_ to 
fellowship and its field of work. 

The modern church can’t afford to 

stand mainly for the enjoyment 

of the luxury of a selfish culture, 
even though thatculture be ostensi- 
bly the highest. No true culture 
can begin in self, alone, nor end 
there. ‘Be ye doers of the word, 
and uot hearers only,” should be 
more strongly emphasized m our 
modern church life. It is tending 
to that end more and more, and 
I come therefore to encourage, and 
possibly give direction to, that 
stream of tendency 
“To build the Universal Church 
Lofty as is the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man.” 
May I offer some suggestions to 

“the doers of the word,” in our 

Unitarian and other churches, as 

to some supremely important and 

yet generally neglected fields for 
active, personal Christian work? 
I. Neglected Child-citizen: What 
can we do for him, what shall we 
do with him? He of poor, ignor- 
ant and often vicious parentage, 
reared in want of all that childhood 
needs, whose clothing is ragged, 
who is familiar with dirt in all its 
forms, and who finds the chief 
struggle in life to be to get enough 
to eat—is he not worthy of some- 
body’s attention? A Talmudic 
proverb says, “the world continues 
to exist by the breath of the school- 
children.” <A beautiful thought it 
is,"so ancient, so true, so full of in- 
finite promise, and yet to-day it is 
shadowed by the fact that many of 
our children spend very little of 
their lives within the school room. 

It is true that the state theoretic- 

ally provides a_ public school 

education for allits children, but 
the bare and painful truth is that 

a large part of them only remain 

in our public schools for a few 

terms or years, while another not 
inconsiderable percentage leaves 
school at the earliest possible age 
to engage inremunerative manual 
labor. 

In the state of Illinois out of 1,- 

096,000 children of school age, 


353,000 are unprovided for, or are 
absent from school attendance, and 
asimilar proportion of non-attend- 
ance exists in nearly allthe Western 
States. Few of the states have 
yet had the courage to pass com- 
pulsory education laws, and even 
when passed they are greatly inop- 
erative through popular indiffer- 
ence and antagonism. 

Such as itis, and continued so 
long as it may be, the education 
of our free public schools, and oc- 
casionally of mission Sunday- 
schools is all the training, gener- 
ally speaking, these neglected 
children receive preparatory to 
full citizenship. And then con- 
sider for a moment the counter- 
acting and vicious education re- 
ceived during these same years 
of school life: The education of 
a home of poverty as to dirt, un- 
tidiness, and decency in speech 
and action, in behavior, in social 


and moral duties, in religious 
principles. And along beside this 
goes the seemingly inevitable 


street education, which I some- 
times think exceeds and _ oyer- 
shadows in its real and far reach- 
ing effects, all other juvenile edu- 
cation. What is seen there, what 
heard and done, may never be fully 
known, but it may be imagined. 

The years of school age are plas- 
tic, critical years. School life is 
more or less unreal, but this street 
life is so intensely real that it 
photographs its every outline upon 
the tender retina of the child’s 
memory with a distinctness which 
the tide of following years cannot 
erase. Thus there springs up in 
every large village, as well as in 
our cities, a large class of way- 
ward, reckless, untaught and in- 
corrigible boys and girls who have 
been adept pupils and graduates 
in this street education; and who 
while apparently not now amen- 
able to the dignity of our laws, 
later become the most trouble- 
some and costly violators of social 
order and morality. And what is 
the interest, legal or official, on the 
part of the state in the welfare 
and condition of these neglected 
classes of children, its future citi- 
zens? Practically, the state does 
not know of their existence, no one 
knows much of their real lives and 
need, and even their parents can 
scarcely be said to know them in 
any wise or sympathetic way. 
Only when one of these neglected 
children has committted some 
crime or misdemeanor or has_be- 
come an object of charity and pro- 
tection through orphanage, does 
the state actually become aware of 
their legal existence as a ward. 

And what is the natural result 
of this non-knowledge, this non- 
interest in the condition of the 
; poor and neglected children of our 
several communities? Simply that 
from this social element there 
comes in the future years, near at 
hand, the great mass of the. crim- 
inal, vicious, immoral, poverty 
breeding and dangerous members 
of the community and of the state. 
These vicious and dangerous per- 
sons who now crowd and fill our 
jails and penitentiaries sprang out 
of the ranks of the neglected chil- 
ren of a few decades ago. 

Victory Hugo says in “Les 
Miserables” that ‘all the crimes of 
man begin with the vagrancy of 
childhood.” And Cardinal New- 
man has lately said that “the 
Christianity and the civilization 
of people may both be measured 
by its treatment of childhood.” 

No fact in sociological science is 
more certain than this: That neg- 
lected, ignorant, untrained, unre- 
strained children will inevitably 
develop under the usual social con- 


ditions and influences into full- 
fledged criminals, hardened para- 
sites, moral pests and the danger- 
ous members of society, and all 
such persons, from year to year, 
add their number and influence, 
not only to the non-church going 
mass of the people, but what is 
more important yet, to the non-re- 
ligious and socially anarchic 
element in their several communi- 
ties. 

Thus society to a large degree 
by its neglect creates its own 
criminals, its drunkards and women 
of ill-repute. And having thus 
waited their certain development, 
it then devotes its time, its money, 
its best efforts, to the 7e-formation 
of these formed, neglected child- 
citizens, once considered so unim- 
portant, now costly and dangerous. 
Without much protest, we feed 
these paupers at public expense, 
we keep the poor from starvation 
by public, private and church be- 
nevolence; we pay policemen to 
watch these citizen-criminals and 
guard our property; we confine 
these same criminals in our jails 
and penitentiaries and then turn 
them loose upon society, in about 
the same moral condition as when 
they were imprisoned. It costs 
$1,000 to indict and secure the trial 
and conviction of the average 
criminal. This is paid for, from 
year to year, by our citizen tax- 
payers; but how much goes for 
education andsprevention? Society 
seems willing to spend all its ef- 
forts in attempts to purify the 
delta in the stream of social cor- 
ruption and misery; but fails to 
place any moral filter near the 
source of the contamination. 

Many things have been sug- 
gested toward the elimination of 
this prolific source of social deteri- 
oration, but the problem yet re- 
mains with as largely unsolved. 
The great mass of such dependent 
children must ever remain in their 
squalid homes and upon our streets. 
They are at your back door and at 
mine; we look into their faces each 
day, and when in school they sit 
beside your boy and girl, and they 
inevitably meet and mingle upon 
the street and play-ground. The 
problem is with us, and upon us, 
whether we wish it or not. It 
stays with us because we are all 
bound together. These young 
people, these children of our 
neighbors “overthe way,’ are, in 
a Christian sense ours—ours to 
think about, to lift up, to care for, 
to instruct and nurture. Wemust 
know them intimately, personally, 
in a friendly helpful way in order 
to graduate them into honorable 
and useful citizenship. There is 
certainly a duty right here,—a 
personal Christian obligation. It 
is a social, civil, moral, home, per- 
sonal duty, and opens to us at 
once the most promising and fruit- 
ful field for constructive Christian 
work.. He who works wisely for 
the betterment of children works 
for the advancement of future gen- 
erations! while he who works to 
reform adults is trying to do the 
neglected work of the past. 

Who, then will hear and heed 
the pitiful ery of these neglected 
children, and seeing their real 
needs, fitly minister untothem. I 


know of no one authorized by any 


legal or official enactment to at- 
tend to this great need of our 
modern home, social and moral 
life. Outside of the large cities 
there are no special societies or 
organizations whose assumed duty 
it is to look after the home educa- 
tion and welfare of these neglected 
waifs in our midst. There is, 
therefore, an urgent call in our 
villages and smaller cities for the 


membership of our churches or of 
some church, to take up and en- 
gage in this specific work,—the 
rescue, preventive, educative work 
among our neglected children. I 
know of no more appropriate and 
imperative work for that organiza- 
tion, founded in Christ's name, 
than to minister unto this constant 
and fearful need of to-day, Iknow 
of no better agency to do this work 
than the church, of none so good. 
Il. Poor Families: “The poor 
ye have with you always;” and 
yet we must lift the darkness, the 
sorrow and the burdens of poverty. 
Wordsworth speaks of that 


“Storm of sorrows, 
Barricaded evermore within the walls of 
cities.” 

I think a large part of this sor- 
row must spring from the legacy 
of poverty, handed down as a con- 
comitant, and greatly as a result 
of our modern civilization. 

Poor families: Think of what 
this phrase implies. Poor in 
needful food, clothing, fuel, house- 
shelter; needful in many of the 
necessities of health, and progress, 
and happiness. Usually over- 
worked, with little or no recrea- 
tion; no joy, no laughter, no free- 
dom from the thought of their — 
poverty. Of necessity, ignorant, — 
poor in spirit; life with no hope 
in it; only hardships, and work, 
and sorrows. Who can look un- 
moved upon the bondage of body 
and mind and heart to poverty? 

What can be done for such 
families—what 7s being done for 
them? In our large cities socie- 
ties of organized charity efforts 
have been put in operation, and 
are doing much to ascertain the 
causes of poverty, pauperism and 
crime, and ina wise and system- 
atic way are seeking their preven- 
tion, and the dispensing of judi- 
cious charitable aid. But these, 
like all societies or organizations, 
can not always, or often, render 
the best and highest work of char- 
ity. Charity should lift up, and 
food and fuel alone, however wise- 
ly bestowed, rarely render this 
service. The best charity work is 
ever the work of the Wise individ-. 
ual; he or she, who, because of a 
strong and tender love in the 
heart for those suffering members 
of a common humanity, go forth 
and listen to the story of need and 
minister to its greatest necessities. 
No charitable work is well done, 
therefore, that isn’t done at first 
hand, wisely and lovingly. Who 
can do this so well, so fittingly, as 
an intelligent member of your 
church, one to whom has been as- 
signed, possibly by personal re- 
quest, the benevolent care and the 
social and moral education and 
oversight of such a poor, strug- 
gling family? 

Once the very poor belonged to 
the church, were in it either as 
members or connected with it as 
attendants. They areso no longer, 
to the shame of the church, be it 
said. He who “came to preach 
the gospel to the poor” and whom — 
‘“‘the common people heard gladly” 
does not find many successful im- 
itators in his assumed representa- 
tives of to-day. So, if the poor 
will not go to church, let the 
church goto them. The church — 
must go outside its own limits and 
independent membership and pro- 
vide for the physical wants, and 
minister unto the social, moral 
and religious needs of these, its ab- 
sent members, brethren in distress, 
if it would do helpful, Christian 
work, and exercise a brotherly in- 
terest in these dependent, defect- 
ive, unfortunate members of a 
common, Christian humanity, 

Some church in each city and 


partment of Christian or charity 
work to possess itself of definite 
information concerning the exact 
condition and needs of the most 
neglected, dependent families 
within its reach. This informa- 
tion should come from the reports 
of actual visitors, —selected mem- 
bers of the church,—who should 
have made a series of personal, 
friendly visitations for this special 
purpose, wisely concealing their 
object from the families them- 
selves. This information would 
then form the basis for the legiti- 
mate benevolent and Christian 
work which that and other 
churches might undertake to do. 

And having established in these 

eases their friendly and Christian 
relationship, what can’t one do for 
such a family? The temptation 
is strong, of course, to make the 
_ whole family over again, but this 
_ would necessitate going back two 
or three generations, which puts 
that endeavor out of the question. 
One must take them where they 
are and as they are, and work 
from the bottom upwards. Pos- 
sibly the father of the family is 
out of work,—a factor of poverty 
which is often not sufficiently es- 
_ timated. A man must have work 
in this country if he would remain 
decent and civilized and preserve 
his self-respect. It will be no bad 
charity and certainly good religion 
to help him find work, and see 
that he keeps steadily employed. 
+ Tf work can’t be found make work 
forhim. Talk with the mother 
about the children; get her confi- 
dence by your confidence. She 
will usually quickly respond to 
any suggestions or efforts on your 
part to improve or better their 
condition. Having thus gradually 
_ secured the friendly relationship 
you have formed the only working 
basis on which one can do much 
of permanent good for a depend- 
ent, struggling family. Friend- 
_shipisa very novel sensation to 
most of such families, [ dare say, 
but a very agreeable and grateful 
sensation, [am also equally sure. 
The poor need a friend more than 
they need anything else; and who 
can be that friend so well, so ap- 
propriately, as one of His pro- 
fessed followers, seeking to find 
and carry on His work among 
men? 

Ill. Suppose we take up a 
morning paper and read _ there 
among the local news, thata young 
girl, Nora Smith, fourteen years of 
age, has been detected in stealing 

a dress from her employer, or has 
been arrested for associating with 
lewd companions. Do we lay that 
paper down, and lay the further 
thought of Nora Smith aside with 

it? And shall we continue to do 
that year after year? Have we no 
duty in such a matter, an impera- 
tive Christian duty? Do you 
know this girl’s realhistory? The 
Jack of early training, the absence 
of father or mother or possibly of 
any real friend; the great need, 
the force of the temptation, the 
inherited weakness, the lack of in- 
nocent enjoyments, —can you know 
these, or feel them fully, unless 
you pay a personal visit and make 

a careful and sympathetic inquiry ? 

_ Perhaps you think it is somebody’s 
business to look up this matter, to 
see if something can’t be done to 
keep this girl out of the jail or the 
penitentiary. But officials rarely 
attempt reformatory work, and 
_ that delusive ‘“‘somebedy” is left 
_ to attend to it all and unfortunate- 
ly’ he can never be found when 
wanted. Let not the inquiry then 
ever be, whose business is it, but 
it that you make it a part of 
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village might make its special de-| personal religion to go and visit 


this wayward girl,—one of your 
owir sisters, if the words of Jesus 
be true,—and see what you can 
do for her. Isn’t there some re- 
ligious impulse growing in our 
churches somewhere, to do this 
kind of personal, saying work, to 
rescue those just falling? Todo 
it promptly, wisely and lovingly. 
IV. Again: Some one in our 
churches in every community, 
should look into our police stations 
and jails every week, or so often 
as anew commitment is made and 
holding themselves in constant 
readiness for new emergencies and 
demands. She should be a sister 
of humanity in Christ's name to 
all who are committed to these 
places of detention,—to these poor, 
weak, broken fragments of a com- 
mon human brotherhood. The 
life in these places is usually foul, 
filthy and degrading, but they are 
inhabited by human beings. 
These jails and_ station-houses 
should be kept clean and decent. 
Flowers should be in them, pic- 
tures, good reading. The life 
here should be made endurable, 
civilized. Who shall have the 
courage to make it so? Every 
boy and girl committed should be 
visited at once by a woman visitor 
from the church. Every woman 
and man committed should be seen 
as soon as possible by the same 
visitor, either alone or accompan- 
ied by a legal adviser. All these 
people should be searched out, 
looked after, known, and some- 
thing wise, helpful and encourag- 
ing promptly done for them. A 
kind word now may save from the 
penitentiary; a motherly interest 
shown render possible the return 
to virtue of a vacillating young 
life. These are in verity “the 
spirits in poison”; not, to be sure, 
in far off Palestine 1800 years ago, 
but now and here in our own 
county jails and police-stations in 
Towa and [linois. ; 
V. Once more: Why not think 
about, visit and care for the hu- 
manity congregated in our poor 
houses. and county asylums? 
Here we will find the crippled and 
maimed, in body, mind and heart; 
the impotent, despondent, “‘ sinned 
against and sinning.” Here also 
the honorable “pensioners of 
labor” will be found; the hus- 
bands and wives, often parents 
of large families, honestly reared 
who have at last been compelled, 
through heartlessness or misfor- 
tune, to spend here their last days. 
Think what that means to them,— 
they who have lived industrious, 
honorable lives, possibly pioneers 
of this very country, and who now 
must receive official charity at a 
poor house! In these institutions 
can be found a humanity in all 
respects very similar to our own 
—except for location—the very 
same. These are our brethren, 
indeed, neighbors in distress and 
misfortune, banished from home 
and society. Let us not forget 
them. A visit from the outside 
world would cheer for many a day. 
As you go, take along books, mag- 
azines, pictures and. flowers, not 
forgetting the sympathetic smile 
and quiet talk. These will minis- 
ter there both to the bodies 
and “ minds diseased.” = 
VI. The Reading Mission: The 
distribution of good reading. Use 
should be made of papers, maga- 
zines, illustrated periodicals, pam- 
phlets, tracts, sermons and books. 
These would need a regular distri- 
bution among the poor families 
and those of limited means in each 
village or city or in districts of 
cities. Why should not a good 
book or other excellent reading be 
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read by ten or twenty instead of 
one lone reader, and thus spread 
its good influence and life on the 
basis of “ten times one is ten”? 
Not a poor family but might have 
the best juvenile reading, not a 
poor invalid or sick child but 
could be provided with constant, 
cheerful reading, if some one 
would voluntarily undertake this 
mission as her evangel to the needs 
of the poor and sick, and as her 
special work in the church. Find 
out the hunger or need of each 
mind and minister to it by your 
choice of reading, or better yet by 
your gift of personal reading 
aloud. 

In closing, I can refer by name 
only to other fields or forms of 
practical Christian work.: There 
are the free ot charity kindergar- 
tens for the poor, neglected chil- 
dren in every village and city. 
I know of no more truly Christian 
work in which all the churches of 
to-day could jointly engage, as a 
specific uplift toward the “good 
time coming” than in the estab- 
lishment and carrying on of such 
training schools for the neglected 
juveniles in each of our com- 
munities. 


Along side of the kindergarten 
the kitchengardens and manual 
training schools naturally suggest 
themselves as a meaus of educating 
the dependent portion of the minor 
population to skilful industry and 
useful employment. Nine-tenths 
of our criminals have no trades— 
know nothing of a skilled occupa- 
tion. ‘Then there are the scientific 
temperance schools for all the 
children. This would be educat- 
ing the man who might become 
the future drinker, and would be 
beginning at the right end of the 
temperance question. But the list 
must here close. 


Who, then, shall “preach the 
gospel to the poor,” or bring the 
gospel to them, or reach them in 
any really helpful way, in these 
modern days, if the ministers and 
members of our churches do not 
take up In some specific line, this 
urgent, Christian work as a part— 
a legitimate part—of their work 
as a church organized “in His 
name” and to’do His work? This 
is the test: “Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one, the least of 
these, my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.” 
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ANOTHER LETTER FROM AFRICA. 


Broruzr Dovutuit: 

I feel like writing to you again though 
it has not been long since I sent you a 
communication. Do not weary of my 
oft coming to you but bear with me 
awhile. Our timein Africa has nearly 
come to an end. I therefore beg your 
leniency a while longer, On Sunday 
evening of April 29, 1888, Bishop Taylor 
delivered an address in St. Paul’s Metho- 
dist Episcopal church, New York City. 
It was grand. ‘The picture of democratic 
slavery 1s painted by him not one bit too 
black. The case of the woman brought 
up in Mr. Day’s Mission, educated, and 
married to a Liberian,—If do not remem- 
ber the name of her tribe—it is very 
painful. Ishould like to rehearse it to 
you but time and space forbids me. She 
was lured back to her people on a visit 
and promised good treatment, but her 
husband was seized and killed; she was 
compelled to take off her civilized clothes, 
go back to the loincloth and forced to 
raarry an old polygamous heathen. Sister 
Lizzie Cox and I visited a week at this 
Misson a year ago last May. Another 
case is that of a woman who was thus 
treated after she had two children by 
her civilized husband. She fell from 
Christian experience because she could 
not live it, and said her life was a literal 
hell. She strangled both her children 
(girls) rather than have them come up 
in such degredation. She said she 
wanted them to go to heaven while there 
was a chance, 

In this same address he speaks of one 
Nimlick who is a powerfully built Kroo 
man. He was said to be converted three 
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years ago. Nearly two years since he 
was baptized in the M. E. church of 
Mourovia and taken into its full relation- 
ship, I was present the time he was 
married to his present wife by the Bishop 
the year before at the time, or about the 
time of his reputed conversion, I think, 
‘This same Nimlick was the Bishop's in- 
terpreter while he was opening up his 
mission stations on the Cavalla river. 
This man the Bishop calls a “chief” he- 
cause he belongs along side of chiefs and 
kings. He also said that this “ciant has 
many atime turned the tide of battle 
while in their deliberation with kings.” 
But Bro. Douthit IT happen to know a 
great deal of the private life of this giant. 
We had no sooner landed on tae shores 
of Africa than the Bishop’s “giant” be- 
came my pupil. Many a lesson I have 
given him from the Bible. When he 
first came he was so offensive from the 
use of tobacco that I sometimes had to 
almost hold my nose to keep the nau- 
seating smell from entering my nostrils, 
and penetrating my lungs. I pointed 
out the sinand injury of using the stuff 
and he quitted it. While Bro, Harris 
was clearing out our little farm he em- 
ployed this same “giant’’ Nimlick to over- 
see the boys who did the work. One day 
he came over to the place to see how they 
were, coming on with the work, and 
found that the Kroo boys, wholived with 
us, had stolen some wood and hidden it 
away till darkness came, so that they 
could take it to Krootown for sale. This 
man Nimlick knew all about it if he was 
not accessory to it. He is very lazy, 
proud man. Hecameto me once after 
Bro. Harris went home last year with a 
complaint that Mary Sharp was a mean 
woman and would not pay them for 
building her church house in Krootown; 
that he washard up for something to 
eat and to give the men to eat, and 
wanted me to let him havea little money, 
I knew the Kroo people had a love for 
money that almost amounted to a mania, 
buat f told him J would give him a ninty- 
five cent piece and trust to his honesty; 
that I would have a chance to know how 
good a Christian he was. He promised 
{o pay it back within a month as he had 
two servants on board steamers, who 
would bring him plenty of money sccn. 
He has never paid it yet and that was 
more than a year ago. I succeeded in 
getting him to send me a few fish, but it 
was by such constant dinning and drum- 
ing that he got offended and remained 
away for along time. He however got 
in a good humor again and renewed his 
calls and had more lessons on the Scrip- 
tures especially the Ten Commandments. 
I brought closely kome to his heart the 
necessity of paying his debts ifhe wished 
to be a true Christian but it was in vain. 
I cared not so much for the money but 
I wanted to do his soul good. At last T 
asked him to do an errand for me—earry 
some plank from the water side for T was 
haying repairs put on the house. ig 
This insulted his royal pride, because 
belongs along side Kings,” as ¢oo 
Bishop Taylor has it, and the offense wa 
so lasting that he has never been to seo 
us since. 


Good kind old Bishop Taylor has to 
deal with his missionaries, more than 
with natives in their every day life so 


that he doesnot know many things that 


au 


we have learned. His plan of oneration 
is the true one, for it is the Bible one. 
God will endorse as far as he means for 


it to go, Of the wond 
among the Baptist missions a fey 
ago, and which Bishop Taylor mentions 


in his books, and when thousands of the 
heathen were converted, Hdward 
Mathews found only three, who by him 


were regarded as Christians. This u 
Mathews is one of Bishop Taylor‘’s mis- 
sionaries on the Congo. He said he in- 
vestigated thoroughly and was nnable 
to find anything like worship amen the 
natives. The nearest thing toit was one 
evening he was sitting by a chief’s house 
when he obseryed some women lieht their 
pipes, go to the bush near by, pluck 
some leaves, and push them down be- 
tweenthe thumb and forefinger pecu- 
liarly, and repeated it in like manueor so 
much, that he concluded it was some 
form of worship. The man had not the 


slighted sign of worshiping anything so 
far as he could see and he searched pur- 
ticularly. Bro. Mathews also said that 
he was longing for the time to come when 


he could say good by to Afriea, and ifthe 
Lord ever permitted bim to get toa place 


where he could be understood again he 
would preach the gospel as he neyer had 
done in his life before. He was grieved 
to see the things he saw, and was power- 
less to help, JENNIE TORRENCE, 


Ww HAT UNITARIANS DO BELIEVE AND 
whut they do not beliove.—Third edition. — 
This is a statement by Rev, J. L. Douthit, assist- 
ed by more than one hundred leading Unitariens 
of America. Sent by mail at following rates; 
One copy, 2c.. 50 copies, 75c. and 100 copies, £1. > 
Address OUR BEST WORDS. Sheltwviie, i 1 
ry " 
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AMONG THE CHURCHES, 

The Illinois Conference is to meet in 
Quincy in Oct. 

Rey. W. S. Heywood has commenced 
his work at Sterling Mass. 

Rey. C. W. Wendte and Dr. Stebbins 
haye been preaching through the sum- 
mer in California. 

Rey. Chas. J. Staples, of Reading Mass., 
has been called to the Unitarian Society 
at St. Cloud, Minn. 

Rey. C. F, Bradley and wife of Quincy, 
have spent their vacation at the New 
England sea shore. 

Rey. H. D. Stevens is dving a good 
work at Moline, Ill. A new church is 
soon to be built there. 

Dr. A. P. Putnam will lecture the com- 
ing winter under the management of the 
Redpath Lyceum Bureau. 

Prof. A. W. Gould, of Olivet College, 
who recently came to the Unitarians 
from the orthodox Congregationalists 
succeeds Rey. Albert Walkley at Man- 
istee, Mich. 

The church in Winchester, Mass., has 
suffered a great loss in the death of their 
pastor, Rev. C. H. Wheeler. Rey. A. P. 
Putnam, of Concord, Mass., preached a 
memorial sermon, August 5. 

a 


The Ethical Position. 
“ ‘Religion’ words man’s sense of 
universal relations, however the 
universe or his relations to it be 


conceived. In regard to this 
all-comprehending subject, we 
hold him to be ‘Unitarian’ 


who emphasizes freedom, Fellow- 
ship and Character as his three 
Srand emphases. +t * There ts 
another great word which right 
willingly we would admit [to a 
place with these\| save for one 
reason—tt is worship. And the 
reason it does not enter is because 
to most minds it still: carries a 
more than ethical significance; it 
is the gate throwgh which for thenr 
the ‘God’-doctrine quietly passes 
in. Thisiswhy some friends want 
it in the motto, and thatis why it 
must stay out; because this motto 
is not a summary of our intellec- 
twal beliefs, but indicates the basis 
of our fellowship, and twe MEAN 
that basis to be ethical, not theo- 
logical.” —W. C. G. in Unity, May 
BO, 1886, p. 172 


If John Wesley Had Been There. 

Bishop Newman gave a beauti- 
ful, true and pleasingly eloquent 
sermon at the First Methodist 
Church in this place Aug. 81, 1888. 
There was not a word spoken by 
the kind and popular Bishop that 
could have been displeasing to 
any one, not even liquor dealers 
and their friends. But we could 
not help thinking that if John 
Wesley had stood there under 
the circumstances, he would have 
caused sinners and those who yote 
to legalize sin to quake and 
tremble and some would have 
cursed him for his eloquence, as 
they did Wesley when he thunder- 
ed against the sins of church and 
state. 

JESUS CHRIST 
pL Ie 2S Je 
Which Do You Believe? 

A Plea For Religious Honesty. 


a 


BY REV. JASPER L. DOUTHIT. 
Third Hdition. 


CONTENTS: The Difference between Honesty 
and Sincerity; Walking in Darkness; Luther’s 
Test Applied; The Belief of all Trinitazian 
Churches; What Do United Presbyterians Be- 
lieve? God’s Curse and Wrath and An Endless 
Hell **Purposed”’ from the Beginning; What 
About Infant Damnation: “I Don’t Believe a 
Word of it;”’ ‘It Contains the True System;” 
Jesus Dying to Reconcile Himself to Man, 
“Jesus Paid It All;’ The Unwritten Water- 
Bound Creed; Our Common Lord’s Supper 
Perverted Into a Baptist Supper; ‘‘Orthodox” 
and “Evangelical” With a Vengeance; The 
Master’s Test of Disciplinship; Tempt Nota 
Weak Brother; The Church .of ‘*'Make-Be- 
lieve; “Good People Do So;” Crucifying Jesus 
Afresh; A Bad Example for Our Children; 
The Anti-Creed Creed; ‘‘Then, Where Shall I 
Go to Church?” False Liberalism; A Better 
Day is Coming. 

*,* 24. pp. pamphlet. Price, single copy, TEN 

CENTS. 12 copies, 50 cents; 25 copies, $1, 
Address, OUR BEST WORDS, Shelbyville, Il. 


ing effect than the teaching and example 
of this Christian teacher in Southern 
ilinois.”— Hon. George B. Loring. 


A Unitarian Oberlin; 


Story of Jasper L. Douthit 
WHAT THBY SAY OF THE BOOK: 


BY A. P. PUTNAM. 

“This little volume is a labor of love 
on the part of the author and a worthy 
tribute to the self-sacrifice and zeal of a 
devoted and noble missionary of our 
Unitarian faith, and toil in many good 
causes. Dr. Putnam has told his story 
charmingly. We wish every reader of 
the Unitarian would send 25 cents and 
get the book to read and to circulate 
especially among the young.”—The Uni- 
tarian, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


“Few preachers in the Unitarian 
Church haye risen through such a mass 
of disadyantages and obstructions as 
confronted Mr. Douthit in his early 
career. His record as an earnest advo- 
cate of temperance, as au Abolitionist 
and patriot is one of heroic self-sacrifice 
and determined courage. His best work 
has been done as a practical evangelist 
in the Unitarian body rather than asa 
leader of thought. All must admire his 
frank, earnest character, however much 
they may differ from his yiews.’—The 
Christian Register, Boston, Mass. 


aclergyman noted for his benevolence — 
and courage, named Oberlin. He had — 
remarkable influence and_ established 
churches, Sunday Schools and Assylums, 
far and wide. Rey. Dr. Putnam, of Con- 
cord, has Jately written a like book of 
Jasper L. Douthit, of Southern Tlinois, 
who has many characteristics of Oberlin. 
It is well for the public to know of one 
more of those moral heroes whose upris- 
ing shows why the Great West and North- 
west gives America Ler Presidents and 
Jurists, and her Military heroes, who 
“Many thanks for the sketch of! say, ‘Let us have peace.’”—The Enter- 
Douthit. You may be assured that it | prise, Concord, Mess. 
will do something for him and for his 
Master.”--Rev. Thomas Hill, D. .D., LL. D. 


“How very well itis done. You have 
a rare touch with your pen.’—Rev. 
Robert Collyer. 

Anda prominent and liberal-hearted — 
business man of the Congregational body, — 
writes: 4 

“T have read with much interest the - 
Story of Jasper L. Douthit, and I shall 
make this little book do a good work 
among my neighbors and friends. No 
one who is interested in the work of the — 
Master, can but admire such a conse- 
crated life and be encouraged and stimu- 
lated by it.” 

3 a * 


Paper pp, 72. Price 25 cents. Mailed, — 
postage paid, on receipt of price, by the 
publishers, 

DAMRELL & UPHAM, 
Op Corner Boox SrTore, 


Boston, Mass. 


“The sketch of a brave and noble man 
that young and old may read with pleas- 
ure and profit.’—The Commonwealth, 
Boston, Mass. 


“A, P. Putnam has briefly written the 
story of a singularly pure, brave and 
useful man, the Rey. Jasper L. Douthit, 
Unitarian Missionary in Southern II- 
linois. Many leading lights of the pul- 
pit and the platform have testitied to 
Mr. Douthit’s purity,zeal and efficiency in 
the missionary service of Liberal Chris- 
tianity in the West, and his flag is still 
nailed to the mast in the cause.”’—The 
Bulletin, San Francisco, Cal. 


“Dr. Putnam tells us, in the seventy 
pages of the pamphlet before us, of the 
work of our beloved brother Douthit, 
editor of Our Best Words, of whom 
Robert Collyer says: ‘f can hardly tell 
how much good Mr. Douthit has done.’ 
He stands for the Christianity of Christ 
in the Western States, against the folly 
that we can dispense with Christ and 
God.’—The Christian Life, London, 
England, 


“You have done the good cause no 
nobler seryice than in this beautiful 
sketch of our Western Oberlin. How 
Channing would have blessed one who 
proved the Gospel he preached was so 
perfectly adapted to the lowly and 
humble soul!”’—Rev. Frederick West 
Holland. 


“TY thank you heartily for this valuable 
gift, and I have read the same witha 
great deal of pleasure and with great ad- 
niration for Rey. J. L. Douthit, and 
great gratitude to Dr. A. P, Putnam, for 
his eloquent and able description ofa 
life so useful and holy.”—Rev. Caleb D. 
Bradlee, D.D. 


“Tf the author of this book, our old 
Yoke-fellow, Rev. Dr. A. P. Putnam, had 
given his attention to book-making, he 
would haye been a successful author. 
His “Song Writers of the Liberal 
Church” is a standard work, and his 
little pamphlet on the “Future Life” is 
one of the best treatises we have ever 
seen. This new work is the story ofa 
self-made, zealous saint of the Unitarian 
Church, who has leayened the faith of his 
region by his efficient work and heroic 
life.’— Rev. Dr. Gunnison, in the Chris- 
tian Leader, Boston, Mass. 


“Tt is an exceedingly interesting ac- 
count of one of those original men, 
teachers, benefactors, and always ready 
to be martyrs of the race, who are limited 
to no creed or sect, but rise in every 
nation and community to save it, if it 
will be saved.” —Brooklyn Eagle, Brook- 
yma, iN. Ys 


UNITARIAN OR FREE CHRISTIAN CATE- 
CHISM. (Prepared for use in Families and — 
Sunday Schools.) By Jasper _L. Douthit, pastor 
of the First Congregational (Unitarian) Church, 
Shelbyville, ll. Suggested in partfrom “‘A Free 
Christian Catechism,’ by Alfred Hood, of Eng-— 
land. Price, 5 cents per copy. Reduction on 


quantities. Address, 
OUR BEST WORDS, Shelbyville, Il. — 
TH CHRISTIAN LIFE, a Unitarian Journal — 
Weekly. Twelve pages—three large columns 
each. Price One Dollar a year. etters, pa-— 
pers, postoflice orders, &c., to be sent to 
REY. R. SPEARS, 
Arundel Honse, The Bank, 
Highgate, 
London, N. 


“T have just read the ‘Story of Jasper 
L. Douthit, and very good Sunday read- 
ing I have found it. There are many in- 
fluences at work in American society; 
but I doubt if any, however commanding 
they may be, will produce a more endur- 


“ Accept thanks for your very interest- 
ing little brochure. Douthit is almost a 
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MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SANITAR 
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EVERY REMEDIAL AGENT OF KNOWN VALUE IS EMPLOYED. 


The managers have spared no expense to perfect the appliances of the Establishment {o the highest — 
degree, and regardless of cost; and a personal acquaintance with the leading Sanitariums of both this 
country and Europe, enables us to say that nowhere else in the world can the invalid in search of health — 
find so great an assemblage of meansand appliances for combating diseases as are found here. 
Physicians—J. H. Kentoae, M.D., Supt., Kare Lrnpsay, M.D.,W. H. Maxson, M.D., Anna H. Stewart, M.D © 


Address for circulars and information, inclosing stamps. SANITARIUM, Battl Creek, Michigan. 
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In essentials, Unity; in non-essentials Liberty; in all things, Charity.—Ruprerr Mepen. 
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‘For Our Best Words. / 
MORNING, | 


BY LUCY A. HASKELL. 


Yonder they come, the heralds of the sun, 

one of fiery spear points gleaming 

2 ow. 

Whose march triumphal spreads the 
mighty glow 

light, as when the first glad current 


; run 

At God’s “let there be light,” and it was 
4 done. 

_Awakes the polyphonic world in song, 
Man, bird and beast, and all the insect 
throng, 

As glorious light transforms the dark 


ag above, 

And dark beneath, while from the earth 
4 along, 
Comes ths mute lesson of sweet hope 
+ grown strong, 
For nature, like the face of one we love, 
Holds wealth of wondrous arts, to lure 
4 the soul 
From the low paths, wherein we darkly 


: moye,. 

Toward that high plane, where we shall 
see the whole. 

EVENING, 

The slowly dying day drops dewy tears 

On the still bosom of the green-robed 

 _ earth, 

And glorious golden gleams of sunset 

f birth 

Disperse, as night’s mysterious presence 

4 nears, 

And hides the growing grandeur of the 


; years. 

The forests vast, that day had glorified, 
_ The grassy meadows, stretching far and 
, 5 wide, 

‘The winding rivers with their rippling 
i sheen, f 

Over whose banks the plumy fern-fronds 
ean, 

Grow dim, while over all, the starry 
spheres 

Look calmly down with clear benignant 
* eyes, ; 

The downy wings of slumber hover 
fa. low, 

The burdened soul forgets its weight of 


5 
\ 
woe, ; 
d the tired world in sweet oblivion 
lies. 
” - 
, 


FOR CHURCH AND HOME, | We would be one in hatred of all wrong, 


fair, ' 
One with the joy that breaketh into 


One in the power that makes thy children 


To Sn truth, and so be one with 


tesque fallacy,” says a contempor- 


1| without bushes and there can be 


5|representing, in the region of the 


No. 17. 


TRUE UNION, 
BY SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. 


One in the love of all things sweet and 


song, 

One with a grief that trembles into 
prayer; 
free 


hee. 


oe 


No Religion Without Theology. 


“The idea that religion can long 
exist without theology is a gro- 


ary; andsowesay. Itistrueenough 
that theology is not religion and 
it is also true that bushes are not 
berries, but berries do not grow 


no religion without theelogy. Mr. 
Gladstone who always spoke wisely, 
puts it thus:—“Those who take for 
the burden of their song, ‘Respect 
religion, but despise theology,’ 
seems to me just as rational as if a 
person were to say, ‘Admire the 
trees, the plants, the flowers, the 
sun, moon, or stars, but despise 
botany and despise astronomy. 
Theology is ordered knowledge, 


intellect, what religion represents 
in the heart and life of man.” 


The Strength Not of Ourselves. 


Our moral freedom is unmistak- 
able, yet it is limited; and our 
power is small. In strict truth 
we have no power; the power, the 
strength is God’s alone. But it 
has pleased Him to put a portion 
of the forces of nature, which are 
his, under our guidance. Our lit- 
tle spark of reason lights up a 
small portion of the way before us; 
and we can choose in what direc- 
tion to turn; to climb heavenward, 
orto drift downward toward de- 
struction. But the residue of the 
spirit is with God. He alone can 
sway the destinies of kingdoms 
and of races. No human wisdom, 
no strength of reasoning or of 
oratory, can prevent a popular ce- 
lusion from. spreading over 
a nation; or lift a people out of 
lethargy and sloth and barbarism 
into light and liberty and a divine 
peace. The wisest and strongest 
men may sometimes fail to govern 
even themselves; when unexpected 
and unknown forces suddenly lift 
them into irrepressible excttement, 
or plunge them into unconquer- 
able depression. 

But this does not prevent wise 
‘men from setting their minds stead- 
fastly to learn and to do God’s 
will. The missionary still toils on; 
the teacher, the preacher, the 
Christian home, still press on in 
the way of righteousness; and find 
in the yery endeavor to keep the 
commandments, a great reward. 
It is, in fact, out of the very 
magnitude and difficulty, the seem- 
ing impossibility of these moral 


enterprises, that Christian faith 
and Christian love have wrested 
their proudest trophies to lay at 


solid evidence that we are heirs of 


m this world, we may be glorified 


Jesus’ feet; and given the most 


God, and joint heirs with Jesus 
Christ; that if we suffer with Him 


with Him in that which is to come. 
IF ANY MAN WILL. 


One change in the revised ver- 
sion, if no other, will comfort 
struggling souls. The common 
version runs: If any man will do 
His will, he shall know of the 
doctrine. The revised version 
says, If any man willeth to do His 
will, ete. Thisis not only more 
faithful as a translation, but much 
more encouraging as a promise. 
The light is given to all who 
honestly mean and try to use it 
well. He that willeth to do God’s 
will, finds the path of duty grow 
more plain, and the light of the 
Gospel upon it grow clearer. The 
patient scientific enquirer into the 
laws of nature, when he asks in- 
telligent questions, receives in- 
telligible replies from God; and 
the libraries of physical science 
are composed of the record of 
those replies. The patient seeker 
for the way of duty, when he asks 
intelligent questions, with full 
purpose to obey, receives, as Jesus 
has promised, intelligent replies 
from God; and the lives of good 
men and women, the triumphs of 
Christian civilization, moral pro- 
gress of the world, and of indi- 
vidual men, these are the records 
of those replies. 
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The Chicago Ministers’ Alliance, 
and the Chautauqua School 
of the New Theology. 


FROM THE UNITARIAN FOR OCTOBER, 
1888. 


The following communication 
from Rey. A. N. Alcott will in- 
terest our readers. It will be seen 
that the Liberal Ministers’ Al- 
liance, of Chicago, has at last de- 
termined, notwithstanding the op- 
position made by the Ethical Uni- 
tarians, to place itself upon a 
broad and undogmatic but distinct 
and unequivocal Christian basis. 
As one of the ministers says in a 
private letter, “we have decided 
that the Ethical men must come 
to us: we cannot go to them.” 


This is encouraging. And now, 
having thus placed itself right be- 
fore the world,.and set its face to- 
ward the light, let the Alliance but 
press forward with wisdom and 
vigor and it may do an influential 
work. Wesee not why it should 
not take the initiative, as Dr. 
Thomas and others would be glad 
if it were able to do, in a moye- 
ment to draw together into a much 
more effective union than yet ex- 
ists the main Liberal Christian 
forces of the country. 

Mr. Alcott’s communication also 
gives us a glimpse at what remains 
of the Chautauqua School of the 
New Theology, which Dr. Town- 
send, of Jamestown, N. Y., started 
two years ago, and of the outlook 


for Liberal Christianity in certain 
parts of central Ohio. 


MR. ALCOTT’S LETTER. 
To The Unitarian: 
Ata meeting held in Chicago, 


September 10th, the Liberal Min- 
ister’s Alliance heard the report 
of the committee which had been. 
appointed to propare and present 


a draft for a constitution. The 


result of the meeting was the 


adoption heartily and unanimously 
of a constitution as given below, 
which I send you for publication 
for the information of the brethren 
elsewhere who are interested in 
the movement. 


PREAMBLE. 


Believing that a broader and 
more spiritual interpretation of 
Christianity is everywhere needed 
in our time, an association for the 
furtherance of such interpretation 
is hereby organized; and the fol- 
lowing Constitution is set forth by 
several Christian 
Chicago. 


CONSTITUTION. 


Art. 1. Name. This association 
shall be known as the Ministers’ 
Alliance of Chicago. 

Art. 2. Object. The object of 
this Alliance shall be the promo- 
tion of a better acquaintance and 
closer fellowship among Chicago 
ministers and others regardless of 
ereeds or denominational connec 
tion, and also the organization a 
the earliest future moment when 
it shall seem practicable of a Con- 
ference of such Independent and 
other churches as can unite to- 
gether for Christian work on the 
simple basis of the Fatherhood of 
God, the Brotherhood of Man, and 
the Spiritual Leadership of Christ. 


Art. 3. Membership. Any Chris- 
tian minister may become a mem- 
ber of the Alliance by signing the 
Constitution. 

At the June meeting of the Al 
liance a request was received from 
Dr. Townsend, of Jamestown, N. 
Y., through President Cone, of 
Buchtel College, for the Alliance 
to appoint two of its members to 
take charge of two Sundays’ work 
at Chautauqua, in connection with 
the Lakeside School of the New 
Theology. The persons appointed 
were Rev. T. G. Milsted and my- 
self. Our Sundays were August 
5th and 12th—I having charge of 
the former day and Mr. Milsted 
of the latter. Rev. R. R. Shippen, 
of Washington, and Prof. Barber, 
of Meadville, were present to assist 
on the 5th, and President Coue, 
of Akron, on the 12th. 

Tt is the opinion of some of the 
brethren in Jamestown that the 
cause of the New Theology in 
those parts has been considerably 
damaged by its connection with 
“Ethical” Unitarianism; and’ it 
seems clear to a visitor that if the 
School of the New Theology must 
carry that incubus it will sink un- 
der it. * ¥4 * * 


ALN. ALGOTE: 
Exaiy, Ill. Sept. 15. 
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Qur Young Mofks. 


BE HAPPY. 


BY L. 


Be happy! There is magic in a smile 
To make the mists of worry melt away 
Like snow in sunshine; and to sing 


awhile bt 
Lifts care’s dull shadow from the face 
of day. 
Be happy, and happiness will 
spread 
Around you like a faagrance in the air; 
For happiness by happiness is bred, 
And still to give makes more the giy- 
er’s share. 


your 


Boe merry! Joyous laughter is upborne 
To ears divine, and makes the angels 
glad, 
Ts echoed in the depths of hearts forlorn, 
Becomes Hope’s swiftest herald to the 
sad, 


‘Bo happy, oh, be happy, girls and boys! 
For this fair world is God’s, this life 
so sweet 
Is God’s own gift to us; and in the joys 
Of hearts that love him earth and 
heayen meet. 


Bearing The Birney Flag. 


A TRUE STORY OF GEN. FISK’S BOY- 
HOOD IN 1840. 


Those were exciting days when 
wast crowds gathered to shout and 
sing for “Tippecanoe and Tyler 
too.” Hard cider flowed abun- 
dantly at every assemblage of the 
Whigs, and it may be true, as has 
“een said, that many a drunkard 
in after years could trace his 
«downward course to “log cabin” 
gatherings during the summer and 
fall of 1840. There were proces- 
sions and barbecues and banners 
everywhere. The very air grew 
heavy with political fecling and 
party strife. Tiven youngest lads 
avere eager in party demonstration, 
and vied with each other, and ex- 
cited men, in the heated clamor of 
the times. 

It humiliated Clinton Fisk to 
see the little Whigs and Demo- 
crats bearing their neat banners 
cand flags about, gay with color 
-and glorious with possible victory, 
while no cheers went up and no 
flag was lifted for the candidates of 
his choice. He wanted a banner, 
too, and determind to have it. By 
selling molasses candy he earned 
a little cash, and with it purchased 
three-fourths of a yard of cotton 
sheeting. Some axle grease 
served him for paint, and with 
that he inscribed, in erude black 
letters upon the white cloth, 
the ticket which had few friends: 


BIRNEY AND LEMOYNE. 


Having a banner, he needed but a 
staff to bear it as proudly as his 
mates were bearing theirs. The 
need was urgent and his resources 
were meagre. He must take part 
in the processions, large and 
small, and his fleg must be held 
aloft. So he justified, to himself, 
the appropriation of his mother’s 
broom-handle, after sawing off the 
brush, and on it he nailed the 
banner “with that strange device,” 
and bore it to victory. To victory, 
“because he had to fight for the 
» privilege of carrying it at all, and 
won his first actual battle in life 
upon that issue of reform. The 
--other boys made a vigorous attack 
-apon him when he _ appeared 
~with it in their midst, and he 
made still more vigorous defence. 
It was a lively melee which fol- 
lowed, and in it flags, staffs, boys, 
-and a broomstick were sadly mixed 
up, if not much demoralized; but 
the Birney banner triumphed, and 
Clinton bore it exultantly and un- 
molested from that time. It may 
be his exultation was a bit dis- 
counted, however, when his mother 


spanked him for spoiling “her 
broom. Whether she often pun- 
ished him that way he does not 
testify, though he often refers 
with a sigh to “those palmy 
days.” 

He went to the Democratic 
meeting at which Johnson spoke, 
and with his banner perched him- 
self just front of the platform, in 
a grove where a crowd was gath- 
ered. Ossian E. Dodge, a then 
popular minstrel, sat there with 
other singers forming a quartette 
—the first Clinton had ever heard. 
The Birney flag caught the min- 
strel’s eye, and to the Birney boy 
he said: 

“See here, boy, go away with 
your dirty rag!” 

Then the Birney boy was led 
indignantly to prophesy. 

“This dirty rag will one day 
swallow up all other political ban- 
ners!” he declared, his shrill tones 
quivering with the consciousness 
of insult. 

It may not be amiss to add just 
here that in 1860, speaking for the 
Republican candidates at another 
town in Michigan, General Fisk 
met Ossian E. Dodge again sing- 
ing for party success, and publicly 
reminded him of the incident 
above given, and of that prophecy 
uttered twenty years before.—Life 
of Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, by Hop- 


kins. 


How He Didn't Save Money. 


In the southern part of Jefferson 
County, N. Y., in the village of 
M , among the business men 
is a manufacturer of stoves, a cool, 
level-headed man. He, like many 
other business men, thought one 
or two licensed saloons were 
necessary for the good of the vil- 
lage. 

About three years ago an inci- 
dent occurred that opened his eyes. 
One year before this revelation 
came he had sold a stove for 
eighteen dollars to a drinking 
man; the drinker was not worth 
anything, but agreed to pay for 
itin instalments, one dollar per 
month. At the end of the year 
the mérchant had not received 
even one payment. 

He knew his debtor had been 
earning good wages the whole 
year. He had noticed the money 
had not been expended for clothes, 
for the family of his drinking cus- 
tomer were poorly clad, and the 
man himself had only one suit, 
and that almost in rags. 

Two weeks before the time in 
question, the drinking man had 
gone five miles out of town to doa 
job of work at three dollars a day. 
The manufacturer knew this, and 
was waiting for his return, think- 
ing he might get a part payment 
on the stove sold a year before, if 
not the whole amount. 

Just before dark he made his 
appearance. The manufacturer 
knew the man who had employed 
his debtor. He was a man of 
means, and it was his custom to 
pay down for all work done for 


him. 
The manufacturer said: ‘Hold 
on J——, I want to speak to you. 


You remember the stove? You 
were to pay one dollar each month; 
over a year has gone by and you 
have not made the first payment 
yet; you have been at work for 
W——, can’t you pay me half? 
Five dollars anyway?” 

“Tm sorry I can’t; but I have 
not got any pay out of W—— yet; 
when I get it I will call and pay 
ron ile 

The manufacturer was not satis- 
fied. He looked up from his med- 
itation just in time to see his 


customer go into the saloon—one|be entirely useless. 


of the necessary (?) places for the 
prosperity of the village. 

His going into the saloon 
aroused the curiosity of the manu- 
facturer. He thought, “I will just 
walk over to the saloon and see 
what is going on.” He entered 
the hall, where he could get a good 
view of the bar, and was a witness 
to the following. The drinker 
said, ‘‘ Well, what is my bill? I 
can pay you now.” 

“Your bill may be larger than 
you think; you have not paid up 
for some time. Ah! it is more 
than I thought—$21.50” 

“As much as that? It can’t be. 
I do not know what my wife will 
say. I had promised to buy a 
new bonnet for her and the girl. 
Twenty-one fifty! Well, well, 1 
suppose you have kept it right. 
You wouldn’t wrong a poor man 
who works hard for his money.” 

“Tt is correct. Your wife and 
daughter must not expect to dress 
as well as those who have a larger 
income. I think your wife is most 
too dressy, anyway. Have a 
drink, J——?” 

The manufacturer saw the man 
who “had not got his pay” take 
out of his pocket the money he 
had earned, count out $21.50, and 
hand it to the landlord. He went 
out of the saloon a wiser man than 
when he entered. He went to his 
desk, took down a bundle of un- 
paid accounts, and commenced to 
figure up the worthless accounts 
that had accumulated in the ten 
years of his business life. He 
found the sum total to be $1,324.78. 
Of this sum he found that all but 
$113.19 was against men who had 
been ruined by drink.— Western 
Plowman. 


Card Playing. 
ITS HARM AS POINTED OUT BY REY. 
H. DEAN. 


Among amusements in general 
card playing holds a prominent 
place. It absorbs all the rest. 
When pursued to the exclusion of 
other recreations it seriously in- 
terferes with the work of life. The 
history of cards was entered into, 
and the origin of the game. Mr. 
Dean related several legends, 
speaking of the German chronicle 
and the one which gave their in- 
vention in India as early as 1120 
for the amusements of the kings. 
The British parliament, he said, 
as early as 1470 passed an act for- 
bidding their importation on the 
ground of their demoralizing in- 
fluence upon the people. From 
that day to this the question has 
been widely discussed. Hach gen- 
eration asks, what is the harm? 
In answering which you nor I 
could say that playing cards was 
wrong in itself. Any game played 
in such a way as not to violate a 
moral principle cannot be produc- 
tive of harm. As an occasional 
recreation without stakes or honors 
cards may be played, but, however 
innocent, it is a fact that they are 
regarded by ail christian denomi- 
nations as an objectionable amuse- 
ment, one whose results are injur- 
ious to those who indulge in it. 

On what grounds is the amuse- 
ment objectionable? I will an- 
swer the question by asking what 
benefit is it? It is not a mental 
stimulous. It does not increase 
the store of knowledge. If you 
spend the eyening in reading you 
have some mentalstimulous. The 
amusement is not a physical recrea- 
tion. What do you gain by play- 
ing cards. Itis a principle that 
we should combine profit with our 
recreation. Recreation may not 


No one can 
claim this from cards. Is card 
playing a help to conversation? 
With the exception of the terms 
in a game of euchre no conversa- 
tion is carried on. Whist players 
will agree with me that the less 
conversation there is the better 
they can play. The amusement is 
a bar to sociability. I am very 
jealous of the christian character 
of young christians. I am con- 
vinced that this amusement is an 
entering wedge for chilling 
spiritual life. Iam not here to 
lay down any rigid or cast iron 
rule. Iam here to ask -you to 
prayerfully consider the question. 
I am jealous for my spiritual chil- 
dren. More than once have I had 
my heart pained by those who 
have had their spirituality ruined 
by the card table. 


“Pve Tried Not toGet Angry.” 


These six words, dropped from 
tender lips long years ago, have 
been to me a daily sermon. 

At the close of the lesson one 
Sabbath morning I said to the 
members of my class: “Let us 


each try this week and see if we — 


can do any good, or get any good.” 


The following Sabbath morning, 
at the hour for Sunday-school, we 
were in our places. The lesson 
was read and discussed, when re- 
calling the parting words of the 
previous week, I asked the ques- 
tion: “Have we?” 

And a sweet, child voice from 
the corner, answered: “I think I 
have.” 


“What have you done, Lottie?” 

Lifting her tender blue eyes to 
mine, she answered in a timid, 
gentle voice: “I’ve tried not to be 
angry.” 

Dear little motherless one, 
struggling with the daily tempta- 
tions and besetments, recognizing, 
possibly, her hastiness as one of 
her sins, she had been striving to 
overcome and learn the true mean- 
ing of the Christ spirit. Little 
did she dream that her teacher 
was gaining a lesson that would 
never be forgotten. 

Ah! impatient ones, ye who in- 
dulge in unkind words, in harsh 
rebukes, in hot tempers and un- 
ruly passions, take the six words 
into your soul; as a warning bell 
let them chime day by day: “I’ve 


tried not to get angry.”—Selected. — 
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Wiser and Better Than 
Our Fathers. 


The Bishop of Mississippi, Dr. 
Thompson, is not one of those who 
consider a big banking account the 
be-all and end-all of existence. He 
says:—‘Now, granting freely our 
increased knowledge, and being 


Ate We 


thankful therefore, one asks, first — 


of all, wherein it has profited?.... 
Because we travel by rail and not 
by stage coach, have our messages 
sent by electricity and not on 
horseback, our clothes stitched by 
machinery and not by hand, oleo- 
margarine on our breakfast table 
instead of butter, and instead of 
sugar, glucose, are we so much 
wiser and better than our fathers? 
How many Chicagos are the 
equivalent of one Athens? How 
many millionaire manufacturers 
of lard from cottonseed go to the 
making of one Plato? How many 
glucose factories are equal to one 
Parthenon? Would you swop 
“Macbeth” or “King Lear” for the 
longest railroad in the United 
States? Or “Paradise Lost” for all 
the pork ever packed or all the 
lard ever adulterated?” 


ee 


LIGHT OF THE GOSPEL ON THE 
5 TOMB. 


Dark, dark indeed the grave would be, 
d we no light, O God, from Thee; 
eet we saw were all we knew, ; 
r hope from reason only grew, 


But fearless now we rest in faith, 
oly life makes happy death, 

Tis but a change ordained by Thee, 

Mo set tho imprisoned spirit free. 


Sad, sad indeed ’t would be to part 
ae those who long had shared our 


eart, 
Tf thou hadst left us still to fear 
Love’s only heritage was here. 


But calmly now we see them go 

m out this world of pain and woe 
follow to a home on high, 

Where pure affections never die. 

By the late William Gaskell. 


For Our Best Words 
Society and Society Women. 
A NEW DEFINITION. 


BY FRANCES EH, WILLARD. 


Some years ago when I was vis- 
iting Constantinople, Rey. Dr. 
bert D. Long, now a professor 
in Roberts College there, told me 
of the theological argument he 
once had with a Bishop of the 
Greek Church. After long con- 
troversy upon the articles of faith, 
the American introduced the argu- 
ment ad hominem, and as the 
Bishop was notoriously dissolute, 
an allusion to the works by which 
faith is made perfect, angered him 
greatly, and he flung down a 
ee ment on the table, saying 
with clenched fist “That, sir, is my 
creed. You have to do with that 
one. It has no flaw from first to 
st. With my life you have noth- 
ing to do whatever.’ 
__ But the new age persistently in- 
sists on the proving of faith by 
ks. Perhaps no other has com- 
ed with it in this respect. We 
e even beginning to see religion 
where once it seemed to be ruled 
out, For instance, I can remem- 
ber when the temperance reform 
was counted secular. Ministers 
were debarred from its platform, 
and women had no share whatever. 
But now temperance has been bap- 
tized at our altars and admitted to 
our Church. Once I thought that 
voting was altogether secular; now 
‘I perceive it to be an act of re- 
ligion, according to the purpose 
of him who easts the ballot. Once 
I thought politics secular, but now 
perceive that the new theoer acy 
must enter at its portals, and 
Christ must dwell in government 
or not, according to our political 
decisions. ‘These lines of thought 
were perhaps impossible outside 
this age, which has shown us as no 
other could, the correlations of 
force. Weare practical students 
and our observation is full of the 
act that water turns to stream, 
and heat to light, and electricity 
tosound. We know that force is 
but a mode of motion, and it be- 
gins to dawn upon us that pro- 
ress is but a mode of Christ. 
Only dull souls believe the world 
grows worse. The more we know 
of it the more we know that it is 
growing better at incalculable 
‘speed. Wherever Christianity 
goes and—its white wings have in 
our day flown even to the sources 
of the Nile and land of the Mid- 
night Sun, to Indian’s “‘teepee,” 
and the Mormon’s harem—there 
go the truth and light and life of 
God. A missionary to China told 
methe Americans and English 
were so trusted by that lying na- 
tion that they could buy without a 
oe in that Celestial Empire, 
heir verbal promise to pay being 
en enough, and I found the same in 
lying Italy, goods being thrust 
upon us without money or price, 


we" 


only our visiting card with its ad- 
dress being desired; indeed, we 
had to urge that, sometimes, the 
Italians saying the equivalent of 
“All right, lady, you'll come back 
and pay me—I’m not afraid.” 
There is in all Christian coun- 
tries an amount of confidence that 
predicts the coming day when all 
men shall be less afraid of being 
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cheated than that they themselves 
might cheat. The ‘confidence 
games” of large cities but show 
the conterfeit that proves how 
current is the golden coin of faith. 
As I fly along in the swift train 
and we plunge into the darkness, 
every revolution of the wheels and 
throb of the engine’s mighty heart 
seems to say, “Good faith, good 
faith!’ And we know that for 
every million persons carried, only 
forty-one are in anywise harmed 
in this country of cross-roads, and 
in England with her greater care, 
only teu inevery million. So that, 
notwithstanding an occasional and 
frightful disaster, it is positively 
safer to travel than to stay at home. 
What an inealeulable number of 
“dependable” men this fact in- 
volves, and how it illustrates ona 
splendid scale the emergence of 
the human race out of chaos into 
order; out of lying into truth; out 
of faithlessness into faith. Hven 
as we thus move on in these ever- 
day affairs, all of which pertain to 
that “common religion” which in- 
volves the reign of righteousness 
upon the dusty highways of our 
common life, so I have thought 
we are moving onward in the social 
world. ‘There 1s less etiquette and 
more reality; less veneering and 
more real grain of the wood. 

Once the business of well-to-do 
women was society. What did 
that mean? That the be-all and 
end-all was to dress in fashion, 
dance a minuet with stateliness, 
preside at a dinner of several 
hours’ duration with mastership, 
and so on. Now, to be sure, there 
are large circles of women to 
whom the decollete dress, whirling 
waltz, progressive euchre party 
and box at the theatre are the 
world’s chief charm. But the 
spell of this sort of life is broken. 
The special enclosure known as 
“Society” grows smaller and less 
fascinating to the great many- 
sided world of women. 
tianity is emancipating us, and 
showing us so many other things 
to do. Women more gifted, cul- 
tured and rich than those who 
give themselves wholly to society 
devote themselves nowadays to 
things they find so much more 
wor thy of them, that “society wo- 
men” have become a subdivision, 
quite clearly marked, of the real 
womanhood that has a broad, free 
life and outlook on the world. 
Just as in the early days, one who 
did not take wine was almost 
ostracized, but is now respectfully 
regarded and even praised, so 
“not to be in society” is no longer 
a mark of singularity, but a “dif- 
ferentiation from the type” that is 
clearly recognized and held in 
high esteem. Perhaps “society” 
itself will passaway. Whoknows? 
One feels like saying this below 
one’s breath, and yet, who knows? 
There are so many better things 
to do than to sit for two hours as 
devotees around the stomachic 
altar of a dinner table, or, to spin 
ina waltz, taking attitudes else- 
where indecent or intolerable. 
But society dissected down to the 
marrow, yields but these two 
spectacles, and these two will pass 
away. Banish wine from the din- 
ner, dancing from the “evening 
entertainment,” and “society” with 
its bare arms and exposed busts, 
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its late hours and indigestions, 
would collapse. Nothing is surer 
than that wine is to be banished, 
and that with the growing uplift 
and dignity of womanhood, danc- 
ing and the outrageous mode of 
dress that goes along with it, will 
one day be held as a mere relic 
of barbarism. That was a prv- 
phetic innovation at the White 
House when our gracious Mrs. 
Hayes replaced the dinner with 
its wine-glasses by the stately and 
elegant reception. Perhaps while 
men rule the state, in their govern- 
ment “of the minority, by the 
minority, for the minority,” its 
highest expression will still be the 
dinner-table with its clinking 
glasses and plenty of tobacco- 
smoke afterward, but when men 
and women both come into the 
kingdom for the glad new times 
that hasten to be here, the gusta- 
tory nerve will be dethroned once 
and forevermore. For there are 
so many more worthy and delight- 
ful ways of investing (not “spend- 
ing’) one’s time; “there are so 
many better things to do.” ‘The 
blossoming of woman into deeds 
of philanthropy gives us a hint of 
the truer forms of society that are 
to come. Emerson said, “We de- 
scend to meet,” because he claims 
that we are on a higher plane 
when alone with God and. Nature. 
But this need not beso. Doubtless 
in the outworn and stereotyped 
forms of society where material 
pleasures still hold sway, we do 
“descend to meet,” but when a 
philanthropic purpose determines 
our companionships and leads to 
our convenings, then we climb to- 
gether into purer and more vital 
air. The “coming women’—nay, 
the women who have come, have 
learned the loveliest meanings of 
the word “society.” Indeed some 
of us like to callit “comradeship” 

instead, this interchange of 
highest thought and tenderest 
aspiration in which the sense of 
selfhood is diminished and the 
sense of otherhood increased. We 
make no ‘formal calls’ but the 
informal ones are a hundred-fold 
more pleasant. If anew woman’s 
face appear in church we wonder 
if she won’t “come with us” in the 
W. H. M.S., the W. F. M.S., the 
W.C. T. U., or some other dear 
ring around a rose” circle, formed 
“for other’s sake.” If new chil- 
dren sit beside her in the church 
pew, we plan to win them for our 
Band of Hope or philanthropic 
guild where they will learn to find 
“society” in nobler forms than this 
poor old world has ever known be- 
fore. The emptiness of conven- 
tional forms of speech and action 
is never so patent as when con- 
trasted with the “fullness of life” 
that crown those hearts banded 
together to bring the day when all 
men’s weal shall be each man’s 


care. Wordsworth writes wearily 
of 
“The greetings where no kindness is, 
And all the ‘dreary intercourse of daily 
life’ 
Emerson says: 


“Good-bye proud world, [’m going home.” 


“(ood-bye to Flattery’s fawning face, 
To Grandeur with her proud grimace, 
To upstart Wealth’s averted eye, 
To supple office low and high.” 


Indeed, the choicest natures, 
could their roll be called, have 
shunned “society” because, though 
it fed them on the most succulent 
viands of the real, it was too gross 
and glaring for the Ideal which 
was above all things else dear to 
them. But One came in Judea, 
who, while “His soul was like a 
star and dwelt a part,” had in His 
breast God’s purpose for the new 
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life, the holier Brotherhood, and 
in Christ we have shown forth the 
only true form of “Society,” viz: 
the fellowship of doing good. All 
other forms will fall away, because- 
all others are built upon false. 
principles. 

The time is not distant when & 
young woman “coming out’ will 
not be accompanied by such a 
discription of her personal appear- 
ance as a skilled groom might 
give of “Maud §,” and when her 
debut willbe made into philan- 
thropic circles, not into the en- 
vious and heartless atmosphere of 
ball-rooms. The time is coming 
when “receptions” will bring the 
rich and poor side by side, and no 
drawing-room will be to fine for 
the honest working man and his 
family to enter, that they may 
greet the princely friends who 
have loved them and sought for 
them that justice which is the 
highest forms of philanthropic ea- 
deavor. The time is coming when 
the vulgarity of using stimulants, 
gambling in circles of ‘progressive 
euchre,” waltzing in the arms of 
men, disrobing in public that one 
may be “in style,’ wearing high 
heels and camels’-humps, describ- 
ing the wardrobes of ladies, and 
enumerating the dishes of their 
table in the public prints, will be 
counted as the almost unbeliev- 
able phenomena and the last 


fevered gasp of the gilded age now - 


hastening to be gone. And I am 
frank to acknowledge that beyond 
all the blessed help that is coming 
through women’s work to the 
heathen across the sea, and the 
African, Indian, Chinese and 
Mormon on this side; even beyond 
the overthrow of aleohol’s domin- 
ion, so fiendish and so slowly, do 
I believe will be the blessings of 
this new world for women which 
shall lead to the Millennial glory 
of Christ’s prophecy fulfilled, ‘““Br- 
HOLD [ Maks ati Tunes NEw.” 

Go on, ye braveand gentle hearts 
that work in the philanthropies 
which foreshadow an age of uni- 
versal reason, love and worship, 
where Christ Himself shall rule. 
You are building better than you 
know. Hyery Missionary doctor 
or teacher you send out; every 
kindergarten or day nursery that 
you establish; every industrial 
school or home you found; every 
hospital, refuge or sheltering arms; 
every reading room, lodging-house 
or friendly inn, helps to tear down 
the hideous fabric of conventional 
“society,” and to build upon its 
ruins the Christian gild, where all 
shall find themselves at home, and 
whose one rule of etiquette shall 
be the Golden Rule. 
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Channing. 

‘“‘Heayen’s gate is shut to him who comes alone, 
Save thou a soul and it shall save thine own.” 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter 


SHELBYVILLE, LLL., Oct. 1, 1888. 


Why So Peculiar. 


Nearly all Christendom to-day 
is studying the, International Sun- 
day School Lessons. We do not 
know a Protestant religious body 
of any importance injthis country, 
excepting one, that does not pre- 
pare for its Sunday Schools, a 
series of papers and books illus- 
trating and expounding the texts 
and topics of the international 
series. The publishing houses of 
the various denominations teem 
with text books, maps, teaching 
hints and pictures prepared ex- 
pressly for these lessons; and 
most of the religious weeklies and 
temperance papers and many of 
the secular weeklies, even, have 
expositions by able writers of these 
lessons. 

We do know some churches of 
the very old persuasions and of 
the most non-progressive and 
“archaic” type—churches where the 
pastor chews and spits tobacco in 
the pulpit and raves against all 
innovation—“all these modern 
new fangled notions’”—we do know 
of some such churches that object 
to the international series. In 
fact, some of these churches op- 
pose all religious instructior of 
the young; it is, as they contend, 
interfering with the free course 
of the spirit and biasing the 
young mind; and some others say 
we will not have anything in our 
church and Sunday school but a 
Bible and hymn book—not eyen 
an organ or any other musical 
instrument. But we know only 
one Protestant denomination which 
pretends to keep abreast of the 
times that wholly ignores the In- 
ternational Sunday School Lessons. 
We hardly need to say, that the 
one noted exception is the Unitar- 
ian denomination; and yet we as 
people are claiming that our es- 
sential point of emphasis in re- 
ligion is wnity and progress in the 
line of a common and unperverted 
Christianity ! 

This isa very strange attitude, 
indeed! What does it mean? 
What is gained by it? Certainly 
whatever advantage may be im- 
agined, the disadvantage is vastly 
more and must be easily seen by 
those who have their eyes open to 
take hints from their neighbors. 
There isan immense advantage in 
uniformity of effort; there is a 
mighty inspiration in the thought 
of a great multitude reading and 
studying the same subject at the 


same time. Uniformity does not 


lowship, as a member of your body, 
if you believe that Universalists 
are not Christians, and are beliey- 
ing, and teaching and practicing a 
false and hurtful doctrine?” I 
could not join a church that brands 
all who believe as I do, as heretics. 
F. M. Y. 


necessarily mean conformity; and 
if Unitarian and Trinitarian Sun- 
day Schools were studying the 
same chapter the same day, it 
would afford an excellent oppor- 
tunity for empnasizing arguments 
in true things, understanding 
differences and giving some good 
reason for our faith. The writer 
has been using the international 
plan for several years and finds it 
a great advantage in this respect; 
and in the non-sectarian leaves 
there is rarely anything to offend 
the most ultra-Christian Unitar- 
ian. There is no lesson topic in 
the International series but what 
is worthy of study—anything, in 
fact, is worthy of study that en- 
gages the attention of all Christen- 
dom;—but if there should be 
wrong doctrine or an inappro- 
priate topic, we could easily say 
SO, giving our reasons and substi- 
tute some other topic for that 
Sunday. Every point of dissent 
or difference would be but an in- 
creased opportunity to give our 
truer, better interpretation, if we 


It Is Work That Tells. 


The Methodist Recorder well 
says: It is not the men who make 
the greatest display in public, and 
do the greatest amount of fine 
talking, that do the most good; 
it isthe quiet, earnest, faithful, 
persevering workers who find 
something to do, and, instead of 
talking about it, go to work and do 


most for God and humanity. It 
is work that tells; anditis workers 
that the world needs, The might- 
iest forces in nature are the silent 
forces, that are always in opera- 
tion, doing their work. And the 
men whoaccomplish the greatest 
good are the men who are always 
about their Father’s business, 
quietly and unostentatiously, it 
may be, laboring to save souls and 
extend the cause of the Redeemer. 
“Go work to-day in my vineyard.” 


it, that in the long run accomplish. 


have one to give. 

“It would not pay for us Unit- 
arians to publish lessons of that 
sort,’ says an objector. But we 
believe it pays much less not to do 
it, if we ever hope to reach the 
common people with our religious 
instruction. If we would adapt 
our teachings to the wants 
of all people, we must go to them 
where they are in what they are 
reading and studying and give 
them helps in the way of more 


PEACE AND UNION. 


“HOME, SWEET HOME.” 


The Blue and Gray Army, the 


Army of Love Instead of Hate,— 
Will Go Marching on till it Cap- 
tures a Solid Nation for Prohibt- 
tion—“Home, Sweet Home,” the 
Sons of Both Blue and Gray—and 
the Song also of the Mothers and 
Sisters of our Land—A Most 
Brilliant Effort Made by the 
Greatest Living Stateswoman. 

We have room for only extracts 


from Miss Francis E. Willard’s 
great address before the Blue and 
Gray, at the National Prohibition 
Convention, Indianapolis, on the 
night of May 30, 1888. Read and 
ponder well. 


truth. In other words, we must 
not be a people peculiar in shut- 
ting our eyes to that in this Book 
of Books which is engaging the 
earnest attention of thousands of 
the most scholarly as well as of 
the most unlearned people of 
Christendom. 

Why should Unitarians be so 
peculiar in this matter of religious 
instruction? 


“For the fiat of the greatest party 
has come forth and we are here 
simply to set our seals to it; there 
is no saloon in politicsor law; no 
sectionalism in law or politics, no 
sex in citizenship, but liberty, 
equality, fraternity in politics and 
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I Could Not Do It. 


We would include Unitarian in 
the following.—Ed. O. B. W. 


I could not consent to join an 
“Orthodox” church, and remain a 
Universalist in faith, unless that 
individual church allowed me to 
believe and teach my doctrine, 
when and where it was right to do 
so, but that same church would 
have to regard me as a Christian. 
It would not satisfy me for them 
to say: “Oh! certainly we regard 
you a conscientious Christian.” I 
would apply the test to them, IL 
would say: “Very well, you re- 
gard me, though a true Universa- 
list in faith and practice, a good 
Christian, now what do you think 
of other Universalists, who are not 
applying for a membership in your 
church? Are they Christians? 
What of our brightest ministers, 
are they Christians? Are you 
willing to recognize them as such, 
and to treat them as you do those 
of other denominations that are 
called Orthodox?’ If they should 
say that they would not dare to 
do that, then I would say, ‘you 
deny their Christianity, and vir- 
tually deny mine,” and I would 
demand, ‘‘Why are you willing to 
take a Universalist into your fel- 


law, now and for evermore. 


This is our platform in a nut- 


shell, and it is a platform of four 
ideas at least. 


When, in all history, were such 


matchless issues espoused by such 
magnanimous men? 


There are two other parties; big, 


but not great: multitudinous, not 
masterful. 
not muscular; the issues of the one 
are made literally “out of whole 
cloth,” of all-wool tariff, warranted 
to wash in yet one more campaign, 
and the ensanguined shirt war- 
ranted never to be washed at all. 
Those of the other are spoils and 
Bourbonism. 
their respective clans 
stereotyped, old-fashioned conyen- 
tions in Chicago and St. Louis, 
prepared to fight, bleed and die 
for their country and its offices 
once more. 
there in their delegations. 
no! They might displace some 
man. 
any more than if, like Topsy, 
“they’spected they wasn’t made at 
all, but growed.” 


Their tissue is adipose 


They will soon rally 
to their 


Not a woman will be 


Oh, 
Not Sword about the home 


* * * * * 
Meanwhile, as if to set before 


these brethren a loftier example, 
the greatest party welcomes here 


the home folks to equal opportuni- 
ties end honors c:d rallies here a 
remnant of tLe noLle veterans who 
have learned that it is “good to 
forgive, best to forgive,” attesting 
by this splendid and fraternal ob- 
ject lesson, that one party spells 
“nation” with the tallest kind of a 
capital ““N”—one that indeed in- 
cludes “the people of these United 
States’—and that the Blue and 
Gray are to use emblems of noth- 
ing less than the blue sky that 
bends its tender arch above us all, 
and the gray are ocean that enfolds 
one country and one flag. 

“Angels look downward from the skies 

Upon no holier ground 
Than where defeated valor lies 
By generous foeman crowned,” 

How Grant would have rejoiced 
to look upon a scene like this—he 
whose most memorable words were, 
“Let us have peace!” by whose 
sick bed sat General Buckner of 
the Confederate army, and to 
whose recent birthday celebration 
rallied Fitz Hugh Lee and other 
Southern braves. 

The leaders of the party that 
was great when the great Lincoln 
was its chief, are pleased in these 
days of its degeneracy to call us 
the “Saint Johnites.” He is our 
patron saint—Heaven bless him!— 
who laid himself upon the altar of 
our sacred cause, and in the flame 
of partisan wrath that followed 
the defeat of 1884, proved to be a 
“whole burnt offering;” (here the 
speaker quickly turned to Ex-Goy- 
ernor St. John in his seat on the 
platform and beckoned him to rise 
and stand before the vast audience, ) 
yet I present him to you to-night 
one of the most gallant Union 
soldiers “without the smell of fire 
upon his garments.” 

ok * * * * 


What hath God wrought? Surely, 
a winsome thing is the human 
heart. It went against the grain 
for us to hate each other, did it 
not, dear Southern friends and 
allies? Never in history was there 
a war involving so little personal 
animositiy. The French by na- 
ture hate the English, and speak 
about “perfidious Albion,” and we 
know that “lands intersected by a 
narrow firth abhor each other,” 
but our great unsevered continent 
was meant for an unsevered peo- 
ple and “man breaks not the 
medal when God cuts the die.” 
One Anglo-Saxon race, haying one 
heritage of a queenly language 
and a heroic history of hardships 
mutually borne—it was hard to 
hate each other. The soldiers 
learned this first, brave and chivy. 
alric fellows, and they helped to 
teach us stay-at-homes the gra- 
cious lessen of fraternity. 

How often was the rude wreath 
of leaves placed on a Confederate 
grave by the Union soldier who 
had killed and yet who had wept 
over him! The fury of the non- 
combatant was almost the only 
fury that survived Grant's broth- 
erly words to Lee at Appomattox. 


* * a * ak 


I never expected to speak with 
pride about the solid South as 
such, but surely I may do this 
now, that it is becoming solid for 
the “dry ticket;’ and you who 
dwell there may be glad that the 
Northern heart is “fired” once 
more, this time with the same war- 
ery as that which fires the South- 
ern, and it is “protection to our 
homes.” That is the ‘spell to con- 
jure by.” That is the rallying call 
of North and South, Protestant 
and Catholic, of white and black, 
of men and women equally. Bour- 
bon Democrat and radical Repub- 
lican will seek in vain to stifle the 
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swift-swelling chorus, that “Chorus 
of the Union,’ for which great 
Lincoln vainly prayed in his first 
inaugural. Do you not recall his 
marvellous concluding sentence (I 
quote from memory): “The mys- 
tic chords of memory, stretching 
from many a sacred heart and 
patriot’s grave, all over this broad 
land shall once more swell the 
chorus of the Union when again 
touched, as surely they will be, by 
the better angel of our nature.” 
That angel is the temperance re- 
form,and the fulfilment of the 
prophecy we have lived to see. 
The greatest party stands four 
nationalism as against sectional- 
ism it stands for the noblest aims 
and aspirations of the wage- 
worker as against monopolies that 
dare to profane that holy word 
“trust;’ it stands for the future 
in politics as against the past; the 
home vote with an educated test 
as against the saloon vote with a 
beer-breath as its credentials; and 
best of all, it stands for the ever- 
lasting and obsolute prohibition 
of sin as against any alliance be- 
tween sin and the Government. 
Bound together by one mutual 
faith in Mary T. Lathrap, of 
Michigan, and Sallie F’. Chapin, of 
South Carolina; cemented by the 
martyr blood of Iowa’s George B. 
Haddock and Mississippi’s Rod- 
erick Dhu Gambrell; made one by 
the pride we feel for these grand 
old pioneers, John Russell, the 
father of our party; James Black, 
its earliest Presidential candidate; 
Gideon T. Stewart and H. A. 
Thompson; St. John and Daniel, 
the heroes of a later day and a 
more dreadful crisis; Green Clay 
Smith and Samuel Dickie, Hopkins 
and Brooks, Clinton B. Fisk aud 
George W. Bain, and glorious 
Neal Dow, the father of Prohibi- 
tion for the world—surely temper- 
ance people of the North and 


South may well say each to the 


other: “Where thou goest I will 
go; where thou lodgest I will 
lodge; thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God my God. The 
Lord do so to me and more also, 
if aught but death part thee and 
me.” 


% * * * * 


In the Spring of 1863 two great 
armies were encamped on either 
side of the Rappahannock river, 
one dressed in blue and the other 
in gray. As twilight fell, the 
bands of music on the Union side 
began to play to martial strain. 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” and 
and “Rally Round the Flag;” and 
that musical challenge was taken 
up by those on the other side, who 
responded with the “Bonnie Blue 
Plag,” and “Away Down South in 
Dixie.” After a while it was borne 
in upon the soul of asingle soldier 
in one of those bands of music to 
begin a sweeter and more tender 
air, and slowly as he played it they 
joined with all instruments on the 
Union side, until finally a great 
and mighty chorus swelled up and 
down our army. “Home, Sweet 
Home.” When they finished there 
was no challange over yonder, and 
every Confederate band had taken 
up that lovely air, so attuned to 
all that is holiest and dearest, and 
one great chorus of the two great 
hosts went up to God: and when 
they had finished, came from the 
boys in gray a challenge, “Three 
cheers for home,” and as they 
went resounding through the skies 
from both sides of the river, some- 
thing upon the soldier’s cheek 
washed off the stain of powder. 

Fellow-soldiers in the fight for 
a clear brain, 1 am proud to be- 
long to an army which makes 


kindred of those who once stood 
in arms against each other. Let 
us cherish North Carolina’s motto, 
from Isaiah’s words: “Fear not, I 
am with thee; I will bring thy 
seed from the east and gather 
them from the west; I will say to 
the north, Give up, and to the 
south, Keep not back: bring my 
sons from afar, and my daughters 
from the end of the earth.” I am 
glad of these good times, and I 
think we women are in them equal 
members of the greatest party, 
and we have been since the day of 
its birth. 
It shall shine more and more, 
Till its glory like noontide shall be; 


It.shall shine more and more, ; 
Till the home from the dram-shop is 


free; 
It shall shine more and more, 
Till the nation Christ’s glory shall 
see. 


————— Oe 


AMONG THE CHURCHES. 


A new church was dedicated at Mill- 
bury, Mass., Sept. 20. 


Rey. W. H. Spencer has resigned his 
pastorate at Troy, N. Y. 


Rey. Walter C. Pierce was ordained 
at Mendon, Mass., Sept. 19. 


Rey. W. P. Tilden preaches in Wil- 
mington, Del., during October. 


The N. W. C. T. U. will hold their 15th 
annual meeting in New York, October 
19-24, 


Rey. J. B. Morrison has accepted a 
call to the Unitarian Society at Hlls- 
worth, Me. 


A good report comes from Wichita, 
Kansas, under the ministrations of {N. 8. 
Hogeland. 


W. W. Hayward, of South Framing- 
ham, Mass., has accepted a call to the 
Unitarian church at Medfield. 


The Lllinois Conference meets in 
Quincy, October 22. Rey. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones will preach the opening sermon. 


Rey. A. Jay Belknap, of Quincy, IIl., 
from the Congregational church has 
come into the fellowship of the Unitar- 
ians. 


The Church of the Christian Union of 
Rockford, Ill., of which Dr. Thomas 
Kerr is pastor, is erecting a new church 
building. 


Weare pained to hear of the death in 
Dresden, Germany, September 24, of 
Susie O., wife of Rev. George W. Cutter, 
of Buffalo, N. Y. 


W. R. Alger, of Boston, has accepted 
the invitation of the Newport Unitarian 
Society to take charge of Channing Mem- 
orial Chapel for a year. 


The third of the Autumn Missionary 
Meetings in the West, will be held in St. 
Cloud, October 9-10. Secretary Rey- 
nolds, Rev. George Batchelor, Rev. E. A. 
Horton, of Boston; Rey. Thomas Slicer, 
of Providence, R. L.; and Rev, ©. G. 
Ames, of Piniladelphia, will be present. 


Married in Dorchester, September 7, 
in the First Parish Meetinghouse, by 
Rey. Joseph May, of Philadelphia, assist- 
ed by Rev. W. H, Lyon, of Roxbury, 
Rey. Christopher Rhodes Eliot, pastor of 
the church, and Mary Jackson, eldest 
daughter of Fred W. G. May, Hsq., of 
Dorchester. 


Died at Washington, September 15, at 
the age of 94, Mrs. Caroline Gilman. 
She was buried in the same graye with 
her husband, Rey. Dr. Samuel Gilman, 
who was pastor of a church at Charleston, 
S.C. Lovers of old songs wili always re- 
call with pleasure her “Trancadillo,” and 
lovers of hymns who will look over their 
bymn books and pick out those with her 
name attached will find them beautiful 
and full of religious fervor. 
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Books Received, 


“ Bible Studies from the Old and New 
Testaments covering the International 
Sunday School Lessons for 1888,” by 
George F. Pentecost, D. D. A. S. 
Barnes & Company, New York and Chi- 
cago. 


‘‘A Hand Book of Temperance,” by 
Charles F. Dole. Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton. 


‘‘Lessons on the Old Testament,’ by 
Rey. George F. Piper. It contains ques- 
tions, outlines for study and notes. 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


EDITOR'S TABLE TALK. 


Miss Francis E. Willard now holds 
one of the highest offices ever held by a 
woman on this planet, namely, President 
of the World’s Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union—an organization that 
belts the globe with its emblems of pur- 
ity and peace and its glorious gospel 
work. And yet, with all her cares and 
busy, busy moments, this Joan De Arc 
in the great temperance Crusade, takes 
time to send an occasional gratuitous 
contiibution for this little paper, with 
her hearty godspeed. Why shouldj not 
all of us who are interested in the suc- 
cess of this paper feel greatly honored 
and encouraged in our work by sucha 
benediction! Of course we do, and we 
would prove more worthy of such kind- 
ness, if possible, by renewed consecration 
to the righteous cause.—From Our Best 
Words Weekly. 


Rey. Isaac Groves, of Champaign, Ill., 
who was pastor in the M, EH. church, 
in Shelbyville, over thirty years ago, 
preached for J. L. Douthit last Sunday 
morning and evening. Mr. Groves is as 
zealous in gospel work and as loyal to 
the Methodist church as thirty-one 
years ago when he performed the rite of 
baptism for the young man who is now 
pastor of the church (First Congrega- 
tional) which the venerable Methodist 
served so acceptable last Sunday. It 
was a glad day for us to meet again 
after so many years. While frankly 
recognizing our honest differences of 
opinion, theologically, we rejoiced to 
clasp hands anew in love of the same 
Master and with the same purpose of 
doing good unto all as we have oppor- 
tunity. May heaven’s richest benedic- 
tion rest upon the dear old Methodist 
veteran of the cross! 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


The October Century closes the 36th 
volume and 18th year of that periodical, 
The frontispiece of the number is a por- 
trait of the late Emma Lazarus, the Jew- 
ish poet of New York; and in the body of 
the magazine appears a sympathetic 
study of the genius and personality of 
this most interesting woman. This in- 
stallment of the Lincoln series is a state- 
ment of Lincoln’s reasons for interfer- 
ence in the conduct of the war in the 
times of McClellan. Thomas Went-— 
worth Higginson has a beautiful sonnet, 
The Lesson of the Leaves. This num- 
keeps up the usual high standard. 


The Atlantic Monthly for October. 
The serial stories and articles are of con- 
tinued interest. “Garibaldi’s Harly 
Years” is a thoughtful and graphic ac- 
count of the adventurous Italian’s life. 
“Tn a border State,” by Patty Blackburn 
Semple, is a story very true to life dur- 
ing our civil war. There are other 
articles of great interest. 
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INTERNATIONAL SABBATH SCHOOL 
- LESSONS FOR 1889. 


STUDIES IN MARK.—FIRST QUARTER. 


Lesson I.—January 6, The Mission of 
John the Baptist. Mark i, 1-11. 


Lesson Ii.—January 18, A Sabbath in 
the Life of Jesus. Mark i, 21-34. 

Lesson [Ji.—January 20, Healing of 
the Leper. Mark i, 35-45. 

Lesson [V.—January 27, Forgiveness 
and Healing. Mark ii, 1-12. 


Lesson V.—Fobruary 38, The Parable 
of the Sower. Mark ivy, 10-20. 


Lesson VI.—February 10, The Fierce 
‘Demoniac. Mark v, 1-20. 


Lesson VII.—February 17, The Timid 
Woman’s Touch. Mark vy, 25-34. 


Lesson VIII.—February 24, The Great 
Teacher and the Twelve. Mark vi, 1-13. 

Lesson IX.—March 38, Jesus the Mes- 
siah. Mark-viii, 27-38. 

Lesson X.—March 10, The Child-like 
Spirit. Mark ix. 33-42, 

Lesson XI.—March 17, Christ’s Love 
to the Young. Mark x, 13-22. 

Lesson XII.—March 24, Blind Barti- 
meus. Mark x, 46-52. 

Lesson XIII.—March 31, Review. 


SECOND QUARTER. 


Lesson XIV.—April 7, The Triumphal 
Entry. Mark xi, 1-11. 


Lesson XY.—-April 14, The Rejected 
Son. Mark xii, 1-12, 
Lesson X VI.—A pril 21, The Two Great 
Commandments. Mark xii, 28-34. 
Lesson XVII.—April 28, Destruction 
eed Temple Foretold. Mark xiii, 
Lesson XVITI.—May 5, The Command 
to Watch. Mark xiii, 24-87. 
Lesson XITX.—May 12, The Annoint- 
ing at Bethany. Mark xiv, 1-9. 
Lesson XX.—May 19, The Lord’s Sup- 
per. Mark xiv, 12-26, 
Lesson XXI.—May 26, Jesus Betrayed. 
Mark xiy, 43-54. 
Lesson XXIJ.—June 2, Jesus before 
the Council. Mark xiv, 55-65. 
Lesson XXIII.—June 9, Jesus Before 
Pilate. Mark xy, 1-20. 
Lesson XXIV.—June 16, Jesus Cruci- 
fied. Mark xv. 21-39. 
Lesson XX Y.—June 23, Jesus Risen. 
Mark xvi, 1-13. 
Lesson XX VI.—Review. 
STUDIES IN JEWISH HISTORY.—THIRD 
QUARTER. 
Lesson XX VII.—July 7, Samuel called 
of God. 1 Samuel iii, 1-4. 
Lesson XXVIII.—July 14, The Sor- 
rowful Death of Eli. 1 Samuel, iy, 1-18, 
Lesson XXIX.—July 21, Samuel the 
Reformer. 1 Samuel vii, 1-12. 
Lesson XXX.—July 28, Israel Asking 
fora King. 1 Samuel viii, 4-20. 
Lesson XX XI.—August 4, Saul Chos- 
en of the Lord. 1 Samuel ix, 15-27. 
Lesson XX XIT.—August 11, Samuel’s 
Farewell Address. 1 Samuel xi, 1-15. 
Lesson XXXIIT.—August 18, Saul Re- 
jected by the Lord. 1 Samuel xv, 10-23. 
Lesson. XXXIV.—August 25, The 
Anointing of David. 1 Samuel xvi, 1-13. 
Lesson XXXVY.—September 1, David 
and Goliath. 1 Samuel xvii, 32-51. 
Lesson XXXVIi.—September 8, David 
and Jonathan. 1 Samuel xx, 1-13, 
Lesson XXX VII.—September 15, David 
Sparing Saul. 1 Samuel xxiv, 4-17. 
Lesson xxxvit1.—September 22, Death 
e Saul and his Sons. 1 Samuel xxxi, 
-10. 
Lesson xxxrx.—_September 29, Review. 
FOURTH QUARTER. 
Lesson xxu.—October 6, The Tribes 
United under David. 2 Samuel, vy, 1-12: 
Lesson xt1--October 13, The Ark 
Brought to Zion. 2 Samuel vi, 1-12. 
Lesson xuu——October 20, David’s 
Jee ee Prayer. 2 Samuel vii, 18- 
Lesson xui.—October 27, Sin, For- 
giveness, and Peace. Psalms xxxii, 


Lesson xu1y.—November 3, David’s 
Rebellions Son. 2 Samuel xv, 1-12. 

Lesson xny.--November 10, David’s 
act for Absalom. 2 Samuel xyiii, 18- 


Lesson xtivi.—November 17, David’s 
Last Words. 2 Samuel xxii, 1-7. 
Lesson xuvit.—November 24, Solo- 
mon’s Wise Choice, 1 Kings iii, 5-15. 
Lesson xuvit.—December 1, The 
Temple Dedicated. 1 Kings, viii, 54-63. 
Lesson xutx.—December 8, Solomon 
we the Queen of Sheba. 1 Kings x, 


Lesson u.—December 15, Solomon’s 
Fall. 1 Kings xi, 4-13, 

Lesson u1.—December 22, Close of 
Solomon’s Reign. 1 King, xi, 26-43. 

Lesson w1t.—December 29, Review. 


Words of Good Cheer. 


Among the many encouraging 
words we have received from our 
brethren of the press and pulpit 
there are none that we value more 
highly than the following: 


Brother Douthit, of Shelby- 
ville, has been nominated for Con- 
eress by the Prohibitionists of his 
district, and ina manly and em- 
phatic letter that fills an extra of 
Our Brest Worps WEEKLY he ac- 
cepts the trust. Although he in- 
forms his friends that he does not 
propose to allow this call to inter- 
fere.with his work as pastor and 
editor unless he should be elected, 
in which case he will transfer his 
field of labor from Shelbyville to 
Washington, it is evident that he 
proposes to be heard from on this 
subject. Our fellow minister at 
Shelbyville is a good fighter, as all 
his friends know: now he has a 
good cause to fight for. With all 
our heart we wish him success and 
wish we could go down and help 
him campaign it for sobriety and 
righteousness. Congress has need 
of such a conscience as belongs to 
Jasper Douthit.— Unity, Seplember 
22, 1888. 


THE SUNDAY SALOON. 


Turning the Lord’s Day Into the 
Devil’s Day. 


WHICH WAY DO YOU VOTE? 


“Tt is the wife and mother who 
has to suffer from the Sunday 
saloon,” said Andrew Paxton. “It 
is the undeserving and the help- 
less who are made its victims. I 
remember one particular case of 
this kind. It was over in the 
Desplaines street police court. A 
good-looking young man was 1n 
the dock charged with drunkenness 
and disorderly conduct. His wife 
appeared against him, a young 
woman with a baby in her arms. 
‘A better husband and a kinder 
father and a more industrious and 
capable workman never lived than 
my husband when the liquor is 
out of him. All through the week 
we live happily, and he is sober 
because he is busy. But when the 
Sunday comes he has time and 
money, and when he gets drunk 
he abuses me and the children 
till he is that stupid he falls 


asleep. I dread to have Sunday 
come. Her name is Mary Rogers. 


Think of it! In a land called 
Christian the laws for the protec- 
tion of the people are ignored, and 
the Christian Sabbath that most 
people look to as a day of rest and 
comfort, a day of rejoicing, is 
made a dreadful thing and a terror 
to the helpless. And there are 
10,000 such women as Mary 
Rogers in Chicago. Ten thou- 
sand homes where the Lord’s Day 
is turned into the devil’s day just 
because the mayor refuses to carry 
out the plain meaning of the law.” 
—Chicayo News. 

And there are probably not 
less than six hundred thousand 
such homes in America and many 
of them not in the great cities 
either. There are back county 
places and little railroad stations 
and cross road post offices in many 
parts of the land where Sunday 
is turned into a day of gaming and 
drunken revelry. Not because 
there are no laws against it, for 
there are, but the law of God and 
man is defied, violated and the 
violation winked at by officers 
sworn to enforce it. Why is this? 
It must be because the people 
suffer it to be so. It is because 
the people including the church 
members are not determined and 
united as one man to elect officers 
for the express purpose of main- 
taining Law and Order. 
some instances, because of a blind 
party idolatry. Machine politi- 
cians hold a caucus and get up a 
ticket to suit the saloon men, and 
then, church members who think 
more of party than religion, fall 
into line and vote as their “bosses” 
dictate. Then, again, it is because 
of indifference and false ideas of 
liberty—which turns the day set 
apart for public worship and 
peaceful rest into a day of self- 
indulgence and pastime. This is 
a free country, they say, and 
people should be allowed to take 
their comfort in their own way. 
We must not be too strict in re- 
ligious matters; we must allow our 
young folks to have their amuse- 
ment; and so, instead of going to 
church, teaching their children 


It is, In} Ho therefore 


God’s truth or visiting the poor 
and needy on the Lord’s Day some 
Christians are so very “liberal” 
that they let their children run 
loose, engage in games of ball or 
progressive euchre, take pleasure 
rides and let the neighborhood go 
without Sunday School or religious 
service of any kind; and so the 
devil has it all his own way. 

lt requires no great prophet to 
tell what the consequences of such 
Sunday license must be in the 
long run. All the bitter fruits 
may not appear in a day, or a 
year—in fact, the full harvest of 
blighted society and. ruined men 
and women may not appear for a 
whole generation. But at last, at 
last the bad crop must be reaped 
and Sunday selfishness and revel- 
ry shall result in wrecked men and 
miserable wives and children. 

Reader: how do you observe the 
Lord’s Day? And which way do 
vote?—to help poor Mary Rogers 
and the children, or, to encourage 
the “liberal” fellows who use the 
Lord’s Day and their ‘personal 
liberty” to turn loving husbands 
and fathers into dreadful demons? 


A Story of Rev. Leonard Whitney 
—Saint and Hero. 


The Iowa Historical Record is 
a quarterly magazine published by 
the State Historical Society, at 
Towa City. The issue for April, 
1888, contains a very interesting 
paper by Rey. Oscar Clute, giving 
a sketch of the Rey. Leonard 
Whitney, who was pastor of the 
Unitarian Church in Keokuk, 
Iowa, from 1853 until he entered 
the Union army as Chaplain of the 
Eleventh Illinois Cavalry, 1860, of 
which Robert G. Ingersoll was 
Colonel. Mr. Clute’s paper is 
also accompanied by a finely en- 
geraved likeness of his subject. 
The simple story of that useful 
life—so well told by Mr. Clute— 
reads like a romance of the heroic 
ages. Mr. Whitney was a true 
Christian hero—a- man of rare 
talent, but content to live and 
work in humble ways. He was 
first a Baptist preacher, by a sort 
of inheritance; but he soon found 
he could not believe that way, and 
he was too honest to pull in 
church harness that didn’t fit bim. 
broke away and 
began as an independent minister 
and finally took the name Unitar- 
ian. In Keokuk he started a little 
society Jn 1853 and drew around 
him some men who have since 
become famous — notably, Hon. 
Samuel F. Miller, now Senior Jus- 
tice on the United States Bench 
and Hon. Geo. W. McCrary, Sec- 
retary of War in Ex-President 
Hayes’ Cabinet. From these two 
men and from Col. Ingersoll are 
printed letters testifying most 
tenderly and eloquently to Mr. 
Whitney’s noble character and his 
self-denying labors as pastor of 
the congregation in Keokuk and 
as Chaplain in the army. Judge 
McCrary writes: 


Mr. Whitney was deeply interested in 
the anti-slavery cause, and could not 


see it to be his duty to keep silent upon 
that subject. He was one of the few 
ministers in Southern Iowa who preached 
openly and boldly against slavery from 
1854, until the war. I remember well 
one of his sermons, preached, I think, 
in 1856, in which he arraigned the slaye 
power as hostile to the Union, and 
predicted that war would come if they 
persisted in their course, and that the 
result of war would be the destruction 
of slavery and the establishment of the 
Union founded upon liberty and justice, 
and therefore destined to be perpetual. 
Having preached thus for many years, 
he naturally felt, when the war came, 
that he ought to do something more than 
preach for the cause he loved so well. 
He doubted whether a Unitarian minister 
could get a place as chaplain, and this 
gave him some trouble. Hearing, how- 
ever, that the famous Robert G. Inger- 
soll had raised a regiment of Illinois 
cavalry, he very naturally surmised that 
Mr. Ingersoll would not object to him 
on account of his heterodoxy. He ac- 
cordingly wrote to Col. I. a letter apply- 
ing for the chaplainey of the regiment 
and saying, ‘if appointed, I promise to 
take care of the sick and wounded half 
the time, to fight half the time, and 
preach the remainder.” He got the 
place, and he had the reputation, among 
the officers and soldiers who knew him, 
of being one of the best chaplains in the 
army. At the great three days’ battle at 
Shiloh he devoted himself day and night, 
and through rain and storm, to taking 
care of the wounded. He stripped him- 
self of one article of clothing after 
another in order to cover the wounded, 
and thus by exposing himself contracted 
the sickness from which he died, having 
given his life for the cause as truly as 
those who were killed in the battle. 


Col. Ingersoll writes of Mr. 
Whitney: 


“He was one of the best, one of the 
purest, and one of the noblest men I 
ever knew. * * * He wasaperpetual 
consolation to the sick and wounded.” 

Not long after his regiment 
took the field it was engaged in 
one of the fiercest battles of the 
war—Pittsburg Landing. Those 
who saw him on the field, amid 
the ghastly suffering, have tears 
in the voice as they tell to-day the 
story. “Itis related of him that 
seeing a wounded soldier unable 
to leave the field, he leaped from 
his horse, put the poor fellow in 
the saddle, and directed him to 
the nearest hospital boat. To 
another he gave his blankets; 
to others he gave his clothes, tear- 
ing up his shirts and handkerchiefs 
to make bandages for the wounded, 
Many a maimed soldier remembers 
with grateful heart and tearful 
eyes his heroic acts of love and 
mercy on that bloody field.” Ina 


letter to his wife, written after the | 


battle, when faint, weary and sick, 
and talking of coming home, he 
says: ‘‘L have no horse, saddle, 
bridle, quilt, blanket or encumb- 
rance of any sort or kind. I gave 
them all up to the wounded on the 
battle-field, and have not seen 
them since; they helped those in 
sad need, and they are welcome to 
them.” 

The exposure to pitiless rain, to 
the chilling night air, to sleeping 
on the wet ground, to insidious 
malaria, brought on a fever. He 
was sent on a hospital boat to St. 
Louis in charge of the “ Sisters of 
Mercy,” who gave to him, and to 
all jn their care, the most faithful 
attention. He went from St. Louis 
to his home and friends in 
Keokuk. On June 12, 1862, his 
struggle ended, his soul went 
home. 

Justice Miller, writing from 
Washington, D. C., to Mr. Clute 
last December, lays the following 


beautiful wreath upon the grave 
of this one of our Unitarian saints 
and our nation’s heroes: 


“ His grave lies in the most beautiful 
part of the cemetery of Keokuk, among 
those of other citizens who have died 
and been buried there. Adjoining this 
is a National cemetery; where the bodies 
of those who died in the army have been 
interred. On Decoration Day once a 
year, the people of that city, as of other 


| sections, meet and scatter roses on the 


graves of their friends and heroes. For 
inany years after his death, and as long 
as I was able personally to attend those 
decoration services, I never failed to 
visit the grave of my departed friend and 
contribute my floral testimony to his 
memory, It wasa pleasant thing, as I 
would sit near his last resting place and 
watch the people who came to see it, to 
note that no grave in all that city of the 
dead rece1ved more consideration or was 
visited by more sorrowing hearts than 
that of Leonard Whitney.” 


The Christianity of Christ. 


Never let 1t be forgotten, how- 
ever, that the Christianity of men 
is not always identical with the 
Christianity of God. Says a mod- 
ern writer very pointedly: “The 
Christianity of men has always 
been profoundly inferior to the 
Christianity of God; the most 
fearful crises which have shaken 
or engulfed the first, have been 
for the second only a renascence 
and a rejuvenation.” Nine-tenths 
of the objections or scoffs which 
are levelled against Christianity 


in these days have no application 


whatever to Christianity as Christ 
preached it. They apply only to 
the Christianity of the Churches— 
to irrational dogmas and _ beliefs, 
or cruel conceptions of the char- 
acter of God, which have no war- 
rant in the teachings of Jesus 
himself. 


Now if we understand the mis-— 


sion of Unitarianism aright, it is 
to proclaim the Christianity of 
God, as distinguished from the 
Christianity of men—to present to 
the world the glorious and blessed 
truths of the Gospel in their pur- 
ity and simplicity, as they fell from 
the lips of the Son of God. It is 
to free Christianity from the ac- 
cretions of baneful error which 
sacredotalists and theologians, in 
their mistaken zeal, have identified 
with it, though it constitutes no 
real part of it. And what nobler 
mission, we may ask, can any 
Christian denomination propose 
to itself than to expel false ideas 
respecting our divine religion by 
preaching true ones? 

But if we are to accomplish this 
mission, we must really be preach- 
ers, and not merely critics. Let 
nobody suppose that he has been 
preaching Christianity when he 
has only been giving his hearers a 
study in comparative religion— 
which leaves, perhaps, upon their 
minds the impression that the 
truth as itis in Jesus has no very 
special superiority over the truth 
as it is in Socrates or Plato, in 
Mahomet or Confucius. To preach 
is one thing; to philosophize or 
speculate is another and a very 
different thing. The best way of 
meeting unbelief, we say once 
more, is to proclaim “the glorious 
Gospel of the blessed God,” in the 
beautiful and impressive language 
of the Savior and his Apostles. 
The surest method of raising or 
fostering doubts is to speculate 
about a multitue of religions and 
preach no one in particular.— 
Christian Lrfe. 


EADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Unitarian; educates for the Christian Ministry; 
gives aid to worthy but indigent students; tuition, 
books, room-rent, furniture, free to all; no secta- 
rian test required; full course is three years;school 
year 38 weeks; school opens Sept. 29th; students 
admitted later; six professors; library of seven 
teen thousand volumes; located ina beautiful 
and healthful city of rea thousand inhabitants 
Apply to Rey. A. A. L RMORE, President, 

Meadville, Pennsylvania. 
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Jeremiah and His Pa. 


“Why don’t you preach against 
the saloons, pa?” 

“Because I do not deem it Wise 
for me to take an active part in 
this temperance movement when 
itis so unpopular. Some of the 
best people of my church do not 
believe in legal suasion, but in 
moral suasion, and a large number 


of them are fond of their wine. 
To preach against the saloons 


would be to displease such people, 
and I could not afford it.” 

“Ts Lawyer Lyman a member 
of your church, pa?” 

“Yes, he is, and I consider him 
an excelicat Christian man. Bless 
my soul, there he is coming up 
the walk now! Talk about the-— 
Jeremiah! Don’t you ask any of 
your foolish questions now! Come 
in! Ah, good afternoon, Brother 
Lyman ;come near the fire; this 
cold evening is a decided reminder 
that winter is not yet over.” 

“Tt is chilly, for a fact. I have 
been up to license court all the 
morning, fighting remonstrances 
that have been filed against anum- 
ber of my clients.” 

“Say, pa, does the Bible tell the 
truth in saying that ‘no drunkard 
shall enter the kingdom of heaven,’ 
and ‘woe unto him that putteth 
the bottle to his neighbor’s lips?” 

“Why, certainly, Jeremiah; 
every word in the Bible is true.” 

“Can a saloon-keeper join your 
church and ean he go to heaven?” 

“To both questions I answer no. 
The saloon-keeper is engaged in a 
business that is criminal, for he 
makes drunkards, thieves, wife- 
beaters and murderers out of those 
who would otherwise be good men. 
Heis ina business that destroys 
both body and soul.” 

“Well, pa, how can it be right 
for a Christian, like Mr. Lyman, 
to help that man to get a license 
to make murderers, rob—” 

“Jeremiah! Whatdid I tell you? 
I have a good mind to give you a 
sound thrashing for your—” 

“Het the boy alone and [ll ex- 
plain these things to his young 
mind. Now, Jeremiah, I help 
these men get a license as a lawyer 
and not as a Christian. 
is guilty of the terrible crime of 
murder, I, asa lawyer, must de- 
fend him. In doing so, I would 
not be in favor of murder; see, 
Jeremiah ?” 

“But, see here, Mr. Lyman. 
Suppose that murderer wanted a 
license to commit more murders; 
would it be right for youasa 
lawyer, to try to get him a license? 
Youand pa say that a saloon- 
-keeper can’t join your church, 
can’t go to heayen; makes robbers 
and murderers. And yet you help 
him to get a license todo all this. 
How can you be a Christian 
and—” 

“Stop! Out of this room! Go! 
There, he’s gone! Brother Lyman, 
you mustn’t mind him; he talks 
like a windmill when he gets 

started, and gets the strangest no- 
tions into his head of any boy I 
ever saw.” 

“Pastor, that boy has been cut 
out for a lawyer, mark my word. 
Now let’s to business, and arrange 
about our missionary meetings.” — 
The People. 


The Best In The World. 


Everything which is best in the 
world, is old. Sunshine is as old 
as the earth itself, and the sun 
when the fire mist was rounded 
into an orb—the same to-day play- 


‘ing on the streets of Portland, as 
when it played on the bowers of 
Paradise. 


The air is old, pouring 


If a man} 


its refreshing current into our 
lungs and renewing our life to-day 
asin all times past. The great 
arch of the heavens is old; it has 
not been taken down and built up 
again on modern brick work since 
the creation. The doctrines of the 
gospel are old but full of motion, 
full of energy, as the river is full 


? 


old illusion of “a scientific basis! 
“The question is therefore, 
whether we shall fellowship one 
another on the basis of what is ex- 
perimentally known, or on the basis 
of what is hopefully believed.” 

Not at all! In the first place, 
the question is not about “fellow- 
ship” but about what shall be 


of movements—full of life-giving | recognized as the essence of our 
power, as the sunlight and vital! Unitarianism and as fully entitled 


air. They are the doctrines out to our common name. 


of which the missionary work 
sprang. They are the doctrines 
of Paul, that first great missionary. 
He had strong convictions. 


did not doubt. 


that he was able to keep him and 
to save the world. 

successor of Paul? 
the same faith with him, and 
teaches it with the same earnest 


fidelity. R. S. Storis, D. D. 


He who holds 


Transient Troubles. 


Most of us have had troubles all 
our lives, and each day has 
brought all the evil that we wished 
to endure. Butif we were asked 
to recount the sorrows of our lives, 
how many could we remember? 
How many that are six months old 
should we think worthy to be re- 
membered or mentioned? ‘To- 
day’s troubles look large, but a 
week hence they will be forgotten 
and buried out of sight. 

If you would keep a book, and 
every day put down the things 
that worry you, and see what be- 
comes of them, it would be a bene- 
fit to you. You allow a thing to 
annoy you, just as you allow a fly 
to settle on you and plague you; 
and you lose your temper (or 
rather get it; for when men are 
surcharged with temper they are 
said to have lost it); and you 
justify yourselves for being thrown 
off your balance by causes which 
you do not trace out. But if you 


would see what it was that threw 


you off your balance before break- 
fast, and put it down in a little 
book, and follow it out, and ascer- 
tain what becomes of it, you would 
see what a fool you were in the 
matter. 

The art of forgetting is a blessed 
art, but the art of overlooking is 
quite as important. And if we 
should take time to write down 
the origin, progress, and outcome 
of a few of our troubles, it would 
make us so ashamed of the fuss 
we make over them, that we should 
be glad to drop such things and 
bury them at once in eternal for- 
getfulness. 

Life is too short to be worn out 
in petty worries, frettings, hatreds, 
and vexations. Let us banish all 
these, and think on whatsoever 
things are pure, and lovely, and 
gentle, and of gocd  report.— 
Selected. 


For Our Best Words. 
“Goncerning Declarations.” 


A correspondent of Unity has 
some pithy words under the above 
heading, which attempt to throw 
light into. the fog, but really suc- 
ceed in making the confusion 
worse. 

J. He thinks that the question 
at issue is ‘“‘an old question in new 
form, 7. e., the question whether 
the bond of practical and institu- 
tional fellowship shall be morals 
or faith,’—meaning, apparently, 
by “faith” the old, confusing idea 
of “theological belief.” The “proofs 
for God and Christianity “are yet 
in dispute” he says, while practical 
morals “fall within the horizon of 
actual experience and _ therefore 
have a true scientific basis,”—that 


And whois thei 


He’ 
He knew whom he: 
had believed, and was persuaded: 


/earnest men, whether 


All Uni- 
tarians are glad to fellowship good, 
these men 
stand on “‘science” or on “hopeful 
belief.” In the second place, 
the believers in the Christian ideas 
of God and man and immortality 
believe in these ideas as confidently 
as they believe In any results of 
scientific research; and their belief 
rests just as truly on experience, 
and is as “experimentally known,” 
as is the foundation principle of 
all ethics. It betrays a strange 
ignorance of the nature and basis 
of religion, to fancy that religious 
truth is any less certain than 
ethical truth. Both are given in 
the same instincts of our higher 
nature, and neither is “based” 
“science.” For “science” is sim- 
ply our generalization from facts; 
and the moral impulse is nota 
generalization, but a first principle, 
which needs no buttressing or de- 
fence, and cannot be made any 
clearer or any more imperative by 
mere “science.” Religion, there- 
fore, affords just as sure and firm 
aground either for “fellowship” 
or for denominational co-operation, 
as ethics does. 

II. Unitarians all believe, he 
says that “character is more than 
creed.” Very true! And itis also 
true that therefore we must “fel- 
lowship all good men working 
for good ends,” whether they be 
Buddhists or Jews, or Ethicists or 
Catholics. But it does not at all 
follow that therefore all such good 
men have a full right to our com- 
mon name. And, if Unitarians, 
while fellowshiping and honoring 
all such good men, wish to asso- 
ciate tor the purpose of promoting 
the Christian type of goodness by 
means of teaching the Christian 
beliefs, are ines at all consistent? 
“Character counts” with them just 
asmuch as it does with Unity. 
Creed is of no importance except 
as it fosters character. But, be- 
cause certain beliefs, in their view, 
do foster the highest type of charac- 
ter, they unite in making those be- 
liefs their distinctive method; in 
this inoffensive sense they have a 
“creed;” and yet, just as much as 
ever, they make ‘character’ the 
supreme test and aim. ‘There is 
no inconsistency or “backsliding” 
here. 


Ill. The Western Conference 
platform is ‘broader,’ unques- 
tionably. But it does not follow 
that its aim is as high as that of 
denominational Unitarianism; and 
the difference is vital. If we are 
working together to create the 
highest type of character, we can- 
not, of course, expect much co- 
operation from those who do not 
believe in that highest type. If 
we want to work on the broadest 
possible platform, t. ¢., simple 
ethics, then our associated aim can 
be no higher than the ethics of the 


Ethicist. But if our aim be 
higher we must necessarily 
lose the full cooperatior | - 
of those who do not believe 
in any higher aim. But 


“one with God isa majority,” and 
those who have sought the highest 
welfare of mankind, have often,— 
nay, always,—stood in a small 
company. If we lower our asso- 
ciated aim, as a denomination, be- 
witched by this generous illusion 
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95 
of “breadth” we shall find our- 
selves of much less use in this 
world. 


But in his last words this writer 
frankly confesses what is the 
gravest objection to the Western 
Conference platform, namely, the 
duplicity of the whole thing. “One 
who believed in the existence of 
God and apprehended it as a part 
of truth might freely endeavor to 
propagate that belief and cite the 
platform itself as his justification,” 
—that is, he might give this plat- 
form a Theistic interpretation and 
insist thatit necessarily means The- 
ism, while any Ethicist might just 
as sincerely say that it does not 
mean Theism but necessarily in- 
volves only Ethicism. What 
convenience, to use vague words 
that may mean directly opposite 
things! And isn’t there a little 
touch of Jesuitism in the spirit 
that justifies this, and, while pro- 
fessing to emphasize realities, yet 
tries to unite Churches in a Con- 
ference by mere  double-faced 
words, 
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OUR BEST WORDS. 


A Sermon for To-day. 


The pastor of the First Congre- 
gational church, this place, gave a 
discourse last Sunday morning 
(Sept. 16th) on “Charity to our 
Neighbor,” from Paul’s Words, 
“Tove is the fulfilling of the law, 
love worketh no ill to thy neigh- 
bor.’ The minister plead for 
speaking the truth in love toward 
persons of all sects and parties, in 
public or private. He declared 
that he had no more right in the 
sight of God, as publisher of a 
newspaper, to circulate falsehoods 
or slanderous stories about a fel- 
low citizen than he had as a pro- 
fessed follower of Christ and 
preacher of the Gospel. He de- 
nounced all sorts of cheating dis- 
honesty, and bearing false witness 
against neighbors and insisted 
that we were condemned by both 
law and Gospel when we bear false 
witness against anyone. It is just 
as wicked to rob another of a good 
name as of money; it is just as 
wick to hold hatred against a pub- 
lic citizen in a distant state be- 
cause he is not of your party as 
itis to commit that sin against 
your neighbor across the street. 
To love our neighbor we must hold 
just thoughts and speak of him in 
the spirit of Christ—From Our 
Best Words Weekly. 


And it May be added. 


“Hold up your hands, all you 
children who have seen men 
drunk,” said St. John at the gos- 
pel temperance meeting last Sun- 
day, and up went nearly all of the 
little hands present. “Now,” 
said St. John, “I live in a town 
where, in a school of one hundred 
I asked the children that question 
and only three or four held up 
their hands. But few children 
under ten years old in my town 
have ever seen a drunken man. I 
live in a town where there is 
scarcely any use for a jail or police 
officer. I live in a town [ of per- 
haps 4,000 population.—Ep. O. B. 
W. W. | where there are no saloons 
and where nine churches are 
filled with worshippers every Sun- 
day.” 

And the ex-governor might have 
added: “I live in a town where 
even my Republican neighbors 
ereet me kindly and bring their 
children to hear me speak at a 
gospel temperance meeting on 
Sunday.” 

There are six saloons in Shelby- 
ville (population 3,500) and eight 
churches about half filled en Sun- 
days, as a rule. Perhaps fifty 
children were present to hear St. 
John on a fair Sunday afternoon, 
and no other public meeting in 
town at that hour. And there are 
ten thousand saloons in Illinois 
and two hundred thousand in the 
United States; and what are 
twelve million church members 
doing to abolish them?—#F'rom 
Our Best Worde Weekly. 


The public will regret to learn 
that Mis. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
whose name recalls so many inci- 
dents in literary controversy, as 
well as in connection with the 
great slavery question, is failing 
in mind as well as in body. She 
is being affectionately cared for 
by her children. She  sel- 
dom speaks. Any kind of men- 
tal exertion is distasteful to her, 
and she can take no solid food. 
Recently a visitor spoke to her of 
her great book, she feebly replied, 
“T didn’t write it. God wrote it. 
I merely did His dictation.” 


a a 


Alcoholic Liguors and the Yellow 
Fever. 


Mayor Archibald, of Jackson- 
ville, Florida, speaking recently of 
the ravages of yellow fever in that 
city, said: 

“Tt strikes persons of alcoholic 
habits fatally. The mortality is 
only about fifteen per cent., and 
taking out the deaths of men ad- 
dicted to the use of alcoholic bev- 
erages the mortality would not ex- 
ceed five per cent. Two-thirds of 


The Unitarian Pesition. 


Christianity includes ethics» 
but ethics does not include Chris- 
tianity; an ethical society, there- 
fore, is not so inclusive as a 
Christian church. The greater 
life includes the smaller, and com- 
prehends it. The larger truth in- 
cludes the lesser. Ethics includes 
only human duty, or love to man. 
Christianity accepts this and ads 
to it the love of God. 

I also think that when the basis 


the fatality is due to the fact that)» t44 Western Conference be- 


persons have been accustomed to 
the use of strong drink before they 
are attacked by the fever, and in 
every such case the patient invari- 
ably dies, and without reaction. 
Itis a frequent remark on the 
Jacksonville streets that yellow 
fever is the best temperance lecture 
the city ever had.” 


Old, But Good. 


Little Fanny looked intently at 
her mother for some time. Then 
she said: 

“Mother, you ain't a’girl, are 
youl” 

“No Fanny.” 

“What are you?” 

“Tam a woman.” 

“You were a-girl once, weren’t 
you?” 

“Yes, Fanny.” 

“Well, where is that girl now?” 


Here is an apothegm which 
should not be lost upon the thou- 
sands who are thinking how they 
appear in the eyes of others ata 
party, or how, in the minds of 
their guests, their great dinner, 
which has cost them a world of 
trouble, fuss and feathers, is pass- 
ing off: ‘The happiest moment 
of your life is when you dont 
know tt.” 


comes a purely moral one, and 
that Conference becomes a merely 
ethical society, it is a confusion of 
statement to call itself Unitarian. 
For Unitarians have always 
claimed to be Christians, and to 
believe in God. 

I maintain my Unitarian posi- 
tion; I affirm my faith in God, 
Christ and immortality, and leave 
them at liberty to work with 
others outside of that fellowship.— 
From a Sermon by James freeman 
Clarkein The Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser, Sept. 1886. 


Woman's Cry. 

Rose Elizabeth Cleveland, the 
President’s sister, never wrote a 
better sentence than the follow- 
ing: 

“TI dare affirm that the Ameri- 
ean mother, who, to-day being 
pressed on every side by the ag- 
gression of King Alcohol, con- 
fronts American men—the infant 
in her arms her only scepter, the 
motherhood upon her brow her 
only crown—and cries to them for 
protection of her kingdom, the 
home, carries in her cry an argu- 
ment.” 
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The Ethical Position. 

“ ‘Religion’ words man’s sense of 
universal relations, however the 
universe or his relations to tt be 
conceived. In regard to this 
all-comprehending subject, we 
hold him to be ‘Unitarian’ 
who emphasizes Freedom, Fellow- 
ship and Character as his three 
grand emphases. * * * Thereis 
another Sreat word which right 
willingly we would admit [to a 
place with these] save for one 
reason—it is worship. And the 
reason it does not enter is because 
to most minds it still carries @ 
more than ethical significance; it 
is the Gate through which for thenrv 
the ‘God’-doctrine quietly passes 
in. Thisiswhy some friends want 
it in the motto, and thatis why tt 
must stay out; because this motto 
is not a summary of our intellec- 
tual beliefs, but indicates the basis 
of our fellowship, and we MEAN 
that basis to be ethical, not theo- 
logical.” —W. C. G. in Unity, May 
29, 1886, Ded 2 


Ethics and Religion Not the Same. 


“To say that neither Ethics nor 
Religion can possibly attain to its 
best without the other, is not to 
offer proof that they are in any 
sense identical, or can be based 
the one on the other. Aisthetic 
feeling cannot attain to its best, 
when divorced from morals. But 
they are not therefore identical. 


a bad man will die young or paint 
bad pictures when he is old. But 
that is not to say that artis based 
on morals.” 

“That a bad man cannot have a 
good religion, and that religion 
cannot come to its best when 
divorced from Ethics, are state- 
ments so true and commonplace 
| that they need no proof.” 

; Rev. GEo. BATCHELOR. . 
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This institution has for eighteen years enjoyed an increasing patronage from all parts of the United 
States and Canada, during which time more than 10,000 patients have enjoyed the benefits of its unri- 
valed facilities for the treatment of all forms of Chronic Diseases, including special treatment for the Eye, 
Ear, Throat and Lungs, together with diseases peculiar to each sex. 


EVERY REMEDIAL AGENT OF KNOWN VALUE IS EMPLOYED. 


The managers have spared no expense to perfect the appliances of the Establishment to the highest 
degree, and regardless of cost; and a personal acquaintance with the leading Sanitariums of both this 
country and Europe, enables us to say that nowhere else in the world 


find so great an assemblage of meansand appliances fo 
Physicians—J- H. Keznoce, M.D., Supt., Kare Liypsay, 


Address for circulars and information, inclosing stamps. 


can the invalid in search of health 


r combating diseases as are found here. 
M.D.,W. H. Maxson, M.D., Anna H. Stewart, M. D 


SANITARIUM, Batt] Creek, Michigan. 
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UR BEST WORDS. 


In essentials, Unity; in non-essentials Liberty; in all things, Charity.—Rourtrr MeEwpen. 
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- With Jesus Christ as Leader in morals and re- 
m, this paper aims to help in the glorious 
ayor 


“To build the Universal Church 
Lofty as in the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man.”’ 
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LABOR ON: REST COMETH. 


Finish thy work, the time is short; 
The sun is in the west, 

The night is coming down: till then 
Think not of rest. 


Rest? Finish all thy work, then rest; 
_ ‘Till then, rest never; 

fhe rest prepared for thee by God 
Is rest for ever, 


ie! 
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Finish thy work, then wipe thy brow, 

; Ungird thee from thy toil; 

Take breath, and from each weary limb 
Shake off the soil. 


y 

Finish thy work, then sit thee down 

4 On some celestial hill; 

And of heayen’s everlasting bliss 

Take thou thy fill. 

Finish thy work, then go in peace, 
Life’s battle fought and won; 

Hear from the throne the Master’s voice, 

' “Well done! well done!” 


Finish thy work, then take thy harp, 
_ Give praise to God above; 
Sing a new song of mighty joy 
And endless lovel 
—Selected. 


at eri IA aa 
“Tf the public safety or the 
public morals require the discon- 
tinuance of any manufacture or 
raffic, the hand of the legislature 
not be stayed from providing 
or its discontinuance by any in- 
idental inconvenience which in- 
yiduals or corporations may suf- 


“Places where intoxicating li- 
quors are kept for sale, barter, de- 
ery in violation of this act, are 
eby declared to be common 
neces.” —U. S. Supreme Court 
sions in Kansas liquor case. 


glarian.’—William H. Prescott, the 


Distinguished Unitarians. 


“Religion is the concern of all 
men; it ought, therefore, to be 
clear and plain. An obscure re- 
ligion is of little or no value; in- 
deed it seems to me one of the 
ereatest absurdities that can be 
conceived. If God make a revela- 
tion, intended for the general 
benefit of mankind, one would ex- 
pect it should be clear. I havea 
strong persuasion the gospel was 
plain at first. If Christianity is 
not plain now, I apprehend it must 
be our own fault.’—Dr. Nath. 
Lardner. 


“There was some agreeable 
company at the house; among 
them a lady, very well read, the 
daughter of a bishop, who told me 
she had never heard the name of 
Channing! I gave her a great 
shock by telling her I was a Unit- 


Historian. 


Timely Words From Dr. James 
Martineau. 

In his recent address before the 

Leeds Conference, England, on 


the organization of our churches, 
Dr. Martineau spoke a wise word 


or|to Unitarians about 


“4 GERTAIN CONCEIT.” 


“We suffer, indeed, I sometimes 
think, from a certain conceit of 
freedom, and are apt to be prepos- 
sessed in favor of any man who 
has thrown off his orthodoxy, and 
to receive him with open arms; so 
that our community comes to be 
regarded simply as an asylum for 
such as divest themselves of their 
old faith, whether or not they 
have replaced it by any other.” 

In regard to the common name 
we should take as a body of be- 
lievers, Dr. Martineau in the same 
address said: 

“Tf it (the name) is to unify 
us with each other, and with our 
historical Past, it must signify 
what we are and ever have been, 
and exclude what we have refused 
to be. We have always been a 
fellowship devoted to the worship 
of God and the service of man in 
the spirit and faith of Jesus 
Christ.” 

The Suspicion of Atheism. 
A PROTEST. 
To the Editor of Our Best Words: 

A eorrespondent in your 
columns has recently expressed his 
doubt whether the Western Con- 
ference brethren are really and 
sincerely theists, inasmuch as they 
refuse to recognize theism in their 
religious platform; and he justifies 
this doubt by comparing them to 
politicians who oppose every effort 
to insert a “protection” plank 
into a party platform, and who are 
therefore naturally understood to 
be really in favor of free trade. 

But such a comparison and such 
a suspicion are very unjust; they 
ought not pass without protest. 
If we ask for fair treatment from 
the Western-Conference brethren, 
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we ought in turn to be always fair 
toward them. 

Would it not be juster to com- 
pare them to people who object to 
a ‘prohibition plank” in a politi- 
cal platform, not because they 
themselves object to the prohibi- 
tion principle, but because they 
think it wiser to bring together in 
one organization all who sincerely 
believe in temperance, whether or 
not they are prohibitionists? Now, 
it would be plainly unfair to 
charge such people as “enemies” 
in disguise; for, obviously, a great 
deal of good might be done by a 
temperance society that simply 
tries to discourage by moral in- 
fluences the habit of drunkenness. 
But most prohibitionists would 
say that such a society ignores the 
only effective method of opposing 
intemperance, namely, the prohi- 
bition method; and that, therefore, 
they prefer to work with a temper- 
ance society that has in its plat- 
form a “prohibition plank.” 

Precisely in the same way, such 
brethren as Messrs. Gannett and 
Jones sincerely think that they 
can do more for the ethical and 
spiritual welfare of the world by 
co-operating with earnest Hthic- 
ists, like Mr. Salter and Mr. Adler 
on a platform of “truth, righteous- 
ness and lavye,’—or what has 
hitherto been known as the “ Free 
Religion” platform. Now, one 
can sincerely think so, and yet be 
sincerely a theist in his individual 
convictions, or even a Christian 
in his essential spirit; undoubtedly, 
every earnest man ought to be 
willing to co-operate, as far as he 
can, with all other “good men 
seeking good ends.” We find even 
Catholic prelates co-operating very 
zealously with Protestants and 
Jews and Atheists in charitable 
enterprises. But most Christians 
would say that, after all, the 
Christian method is the most 
effective way of promoting “truth, 
right and love;”’ and __ that, 
therefore, they prefer co-operating 
chiefly with some form of the 
Christian Church. 

Now this is exactly the reason 
why our Unitarian Churches re- 
fuse as adenomination, to ignore 
and abandon the Christian method 
and basis, and to transfer them- 
selves to the Free Religionist 
basis. While rejoicing in the 
good work that is done by such 
Ethicists as Salter and Adler, and 
co-operating with them as far as 
we can, even welcoming them to 
our pulpits and conferences as 
Ethicists, and gladly hearing what 
they can tell us that is helpful— 
just as we co-operate with and 
gladly listen to broad-minded 
Methodists, or Catholics, or Jews, 
—we yet prefer, as a denomination, 
to adhere to the Christian basis, 
and to do our workin the Christian 
way. 

We complain, however, of the 
Western-Conference brethren, not 
because they prefer the Free Re- 
ligionist basis for themselves, or 
because we doubt their sincere 
theistic belief and Christian spirit, 
as individuals; not because we 


question their right to work on 
any basis they may choose; but 
because they are so reckless of the 
rights of others. 

For they have no right to mis- 
represent the Unitarian denomina- 
tion by alleging that it has become 
Free Religionist; they have no 
right to use the denominational 
name for their own Free Religion- 
ist platform. It is the fraud in- 
volved in this, and persisted in 
against the courteous arguments 
and protests of our ministers and 
of our chief and oldest denomina- 
tional organization, the American 
Unitarian Association, during the 
past two years, that we complain 
of; and now this fraud has become 
so defiant, we have to use sharp 
words. 

We, the Unitarian ministers and 
churches, have a right to the his- 
toric meaning of our denomina- 
tional name; and all honest people 
should respect this meaning, until 
the majority, in some formal and 
definite way, decides to change the 
meaning of this name. Of course, 
the Western Conference brethren 
have a perfect right to 
propose and advocate a change of 
this meaning: free speech is un- 
limited. But they have no right 
to assume that it has been changed 
by their small vote or by their 
sophistical arguments. No action 
of a minority can change the char- 
acter of an organization; and to 
use a denominational name in some 
different sense from the generally 
accepted sense, so as to make con- 
fusion in the practical use of this 
denomination’s name, is a fraud, 
precisely like that of one who uses 
the trade-mark of a business firm 
to sell goods of a different kind 
from those which this firm has 
always sold and still sells. 

And, then, to insist that, though 
Eastern Unitarianism may con- 
tinue to be known as Christian, 
yet Western Unitarianism must 
mean Free Rellgion, is simply 
covering up a real schism by a 
verbal trick. If Unitarianism in 
the West has become Free Re- 
ligion, then, in the name of com- 
mon honesty, CALL IT s0,—or else 
stop this mouthing about prefer- 
ing “realities” to “words.” Let 
the realities be clearly understood; 
do not confuse them by equivocal 
words, by ‘‘evasive double-mean- 
ings,’ as Mr. Gannett says in his 
tract on “ Unitarianism or Some- 
thing Better.” A wise warning, 


this of Mr. Gannett’s! Will 
Unity heed rt? 
x 
How to Win Success. 
FROM A SPEECH BY HON. WM. H. 


SEWARD, DELIVERED SEPT. 
21, 1860. 


“Tf you take the right side, the 
just side, ultimately men, however 
much they oppose you and reyile 
you at first, will come to your sup- 
port; earth with all its power will 
work with you and for you, and 
Heaven is pledged to conduct you 
to complete success.” 
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CANDIDATES TO. BE PROUD OF. 


GENERAL CLinton B. FIsk, IN 
LETTER ACCEPTING PROHIBITION 
NOMINATION FOR PRESIDENT: 

“Tt was my priviledge to aid in 
the good work of restoring peace 
and goodly fellowship and in as- 
sisting to establish industrial re- 
lations under the new order of 
things at the South, after war had 
swept bare so large an area of our 
national heritage; and I hold no 
other service of my life of such 
account as that which brought 
order and the return of property 
and the rights of protected labor 
to a large region prostrated by the 
arbitrament of arms. And now, 
when more than twenty years 
have passed, and the last sword of 
the rebellion has been beaten into 
the plowshare of loyal peace, and 
a new South knowing no other 
than the Union flag rejoices in the 
nation’s ‘new birth of freedom,’ L 
count it the truest glory of patriot- 
ism to lead where men of the 
South and men of the North alike 
may follow, black as well as white, 
with equal faith in the national 
reform to be achieved, with equal 
fidelity to the Union we would 
protect from its only remaining 
foes. Believing that as 
we settle this broad question for 
the right so shall we best conserve 
the welfare of our entire nation 
and of every class within it, so 
shall we make certain the wise and 
speedy settlement of every lesser 
question involved and arising, so 
shall we prove ourselves Christian 
patriots, and ordain the perpetuity 
of this Christian Republic.” 


Dr. Joun A. Brooks, IN AD- 
DRESS AT INDIANAPOLIS CONVEN- 
TION, ACCEPTING PROHIBITION 
NOMINATION FOR VICE-PRESIDENT: 

“J yemember-some years since 
to have stood upon the Common 
of Boston, in the presence of a 
bronze statue. There stood the 
great Commoner [Lincoln]. At 
his feeta slave was chained, and 
in his hand was a hatchet or an 
axe that was falling to break the 
chain of the slave. I was all alone. 
I stopped and looked up into his 
face, and the memories of a life- 
time flooded through my mind. I 
was back again in the arms of my 
old negro mammie in the South, 
pl ying with her children upon the 
green, romping with them and 
sharing with them their sorrows 
and joys, realizing that they would 
have died for me if need be. I 
saw as I grew up in life the agita- 
tion that sprang up in this nation 
over that institution and I saw the 
little speck of cloud as it gathered 
in its majesty and broke upon my 
section with all the fury of inter- 
necine war. Isaw the battle and 
heard the groans of the dying the 
whistle of the shell and the rattle 
of musketry, and I saw my country 
baptized in the blood of my sec- 
tion. But I looked into the face of 
Abraham Lincoln, and I said: 
‘Sir, on that question of slavery 
and the preservation of the Union, 
I want to say to you now, that, 
while I was as honest and sincere 
as any man living, you were right 
and I was wrong.’ ” 


THE TEMPERANCE REVOLUTION. 


EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS 


‘*Turn now to the temperance 


BY ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


revolution. In it we shall find a 


stronger bondage broken, a viler slavery manumitted, a greater tyrant 
deposed; in it more of want supplied, more disease healed, more sor- 
row assuaged. By it no orphans starving, no widows weeping; by it, 
no one wounded in feeling, none injured in interest; even the dram 
maker and dram seller will have glided into other occupations so 
gradually as never to have felt the change, and will stand steady to join 


all others in the universal song of gladness.” 


Tributes to Prohibitionists. 


Hon. Geo. R. Wendling, the 
famous anti-Ingersoll lecturer and 
native resident of Shelbyville, 
in an eloquent plea for the election 
of Palmer and Cleveland, made at 
the Court House, this place, last 
Saturday, said: 

“No man but a coward or a beg- 
gar for party favors fears a- party 
lash. Thatis one reason why I 
respect Clinton B. Fisk and Goy. 
St. John and the Prohibitionists 
at large. Whether right or wrong 
they are not cowards.” 


Gen. Grant said that he regarded 
Gen. Fisk “as one of the very 
potent factors in the nation and 
one of the main props of the Re- 
publican party.” 

Abraham Lincoln held Gen. Fisk 
in the highest esteem. 

In his great speech at Columbns, 
Ohio, the other day, Gen. Fisk 


said that President Garfield had 


said to him that Dr. Brooks was 
one of the truest and best men he 
had ever known. 

But some partisan organs call 
St. John ‘a bribe taker,’ Gen. 
Fisk “a swindler” and Dr. Brooks 
“a blasphemous traitor.” 


Republican and Democrat Friends. 


We were invited to visit a Re- 
publican friend recently who was 
very kind to us; he helped to ar- 
range for our meetings in his 
vicinity and attended them, listened 


‘respectfully to our arguments for 


prohibition, while frankly express- 
ing his own opinions; and, on 
parting, wished us success as a 
candidate for Congress and minis- 
ter of the gospel.. Weare pleased 
to know of several such Re- 
publican and also Democrat 
friende.—From Our Weekly. 


NATIONAL PROHIBITION PLATFORM. 


The Prohibition party, in National Convention assembled, ac- 
knowledging Almighty God as the source of all power in government, 
do hereby declare: 

1. That the manufacture, importation, exportation, transporta- 
tion and sale of alcoholic beverages should be made public crimes, 
and prohibited as such. 

2. That such prohibiton must be secured through amendments 
to our National and State Constitutions, enforced by adequate laws 
adequately supported by administrative authority; and to this end 
the organization of the Prohibition party is imperatively demanded 
in State and Nation. 


3. That any form of license, taxation, or regulation of the liquor 


traffic is contrary to good government; that any party which supports 
regulation, license or taxation enters into alliance with such traffic 
and becomes the actual foe of the State’s welfare, and that we arraign 
the Republican and Democratic parties for their persistent attitude 
in favor of the license iniquity, whereby they oppose the demand of 
the people for prohibition, and, through open complicity with the 
liquor crime, defeat the enforcement of law. 

4. For the immediate abolition of the internal revenue system, 
whereby our national government is deriving support from our great- 
est national vice. 

5. That an adequate public revenue being necessary, it may 
properly be raised by import duties; but import duties should be so 
reduced that no surplus shall be accumulated in the Treasury, and 
that the burdens of taxation shall be removed from foods, clothing, 
and other comforts and necessaries of life, and imposed on such articles 
of import as will give protection both to the manufacturing employer, 
and producing laborer against the competition of the world. 

6. That the right of suffrage rests on no mere circumstance of 
race, color, sex, or nationality, and that where, from any cause, it has 
been withheld from citizens who are of suitable age, and mentally and 
morally qualified for the exercise of an intelligent ballot, it should 
be restored by the people through the legislatures of the several 
States, on such educational basis as they may deem wise. 


7. That civil service appointments for all civil offices, chiefly 
clerical in their duties, should be based upon moral, intellectual, and 
physical qualifications, and not upon party service or party necessity. 

8. Hor the abolition of polygamy and the establishment of uni- 
form laws governing marriage and divorce. 

9. For prohibiting all combinations of capital to control and to 
increase the cost of products for popular consumption. 

10. For the preservation and defense of the Sabbath as a civil 
institution, without oppressing any who religiously observe the same 
on any other than the first day of the week. 

li. That arbitration is the Christian, wise and economical method 
of settling national differences, and the same method should, by judi- 
cious legislation, be applied to the settlement of disputes between 
large bodies of employes and their employers; that the abolition of 
the saloon would remove the burdens moral, physical, pecuniary, and 
social, which now oppress labor and rob it of its earnings, and would 
prove to be a wise and successful way of promoting labor reform, and 
we invite labor and capital to unite with us for the accomplishment 
thereof; that monopoly in land is a wrong to the people, and the pub- 
lic lands should be reserved to actual settlers; and that men and wo- 
men should receive equal wages for equal work, 


12. ‘That our immigration laws should be so enforced as to pre- 
vent the introduction into our country of all convicts, inmates of other 
dependert institutions, and others physically incapacitated for self- 
support, and that no person should have the ballot in any State who 
is not a citizen of the United States. 

15. Recognizing and declaring that prohibition of the liquor 
traffic has become the dominant issue in national politics, we invite to 
full party fellowship all those who, on this one dominant issue, are 
with us agreed, in the full belief that this party can and will remove 
sectional differences, promote national unity and insure the best wel- 
fare of our entire land. — 


. 
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The Latest Mistake. 


Unity is getting reckless. In a 
recent issue it brings a new charge 
against the Unitarian churches. 
These churches, it says, would 
have the name of Jesus “dominate 
cover the souls of men,’ and 
‘bound our fellowship in religion,” 
and “mark the outward limit of 
practical co-operation,” and we 
“withhold religious fellowship 
from William Salter.” 

But this is all nonsense. Unity 
must be hard pushed, if it can find 
no better points to make against 
the Unitarian churches. 

(1.) In the first place, Uni- 
tarians do not propose to yield to 
any “domination” in the sense of 
an arbitrary authority that stifles 
freeinquiry. All that Jesus asked, 
and all that Unitarians claim, is 
the acceptance of his spirit and 
method on their own merits as the 
most effective way of promoting 
“truth, right and love.” If a 


physician urges that certain medi-| 


eines will stop a plague and that 
certain rules and habits of life will 
conduce to the highest degree 
of health, and then asks us simply 
to give his ideas a fair trial and 
to judge by the facts, could we 
justly say that he was trying to 
“dominate” over our souls? And 
such a charge applied to Jesus, is 
simply absurd. The method of 
Jesus in religion has proved itself, 
both in history and in our individ- 
ual souls, to be the most success- 
ful of all methods; and therefore, 
in the exercise of ourrightof free 
inquiry and free choice, we Uni- 
tarians accept His leadership and 
take His name. 

(2.) In the second place we Uni- 
turians do not “bound our fellow- 
ship in religion” by the Christian 
name. We gladly . fellowship 
earnest and devout men every- 
where; but we fellowship them as 
what they claim to be, Catholics, 
Buddhists, Quakers or Ethicists. 
We let mo name “mark the out- 
ward limit of co-operation” in good 
works. It was for a long time the 
peculiarity of Unitarians, (now no 
longer a peculiarity, simply be- 
cause many other Christians are 
following our example) to co-Op- 
erate with every earnest man and 
to fellowship him for his simple 
goodness without reference to 
creed or sect, while the Orthodox 
churches would have nothing to 
do with 2 heretic, but condemned 
such a man’s character on account 
of his creed, and treated him often 
as almost a moral leper. But to 
co-operate with such a man and to 
fellowship him, it is not necessary 
to call him a Unitarian, when he 
prefers to call himself a Catholic 
or Buddhist or even an Atheist. 
We fellowship him as what he 
claims to be; but we do not fellow- 
ship him, as a Unitarian, which 
he does not claim to be. 

(3) And, as for Mr. Salter, few 
Unitarians fail to recognize and 
respect a distinctive type of the 
religious life in him, and few would 
not gladly “fellowship” him and 
“eo-operate,” as far as is practic- 
able. Butas his religious methods 
and ours are different, and espe- 
cially as Mr. Salter is rather more 
anxious to distinguish his Ethic- 
ism from Unitarianism than even 
we are to distinguish Unitarian- 
ism from Ethicism, it is prepos- 
terous to propose to fellowship 
him as a Unitarian. To do so 
would only make a confusion of 
ideas which are plainly different; 
so far from helping any good work, 


“it will embarrass and annoy both 


sides. We do not make things 
any clearer or help any good cause 
by playing tricks with words. 


“The piety of the intellect calls 
for sincerity,” says Unity. Very 
true and most excellent! And now 
let us exercise a little of this piety 
by aceuracy and truthfulness in 
using the words of religion! Let 
us have no more verbal legerde- 
main! 


The Real Platform. 


Unity thinks that the State Con- 
ferences in the West are planted 
on unique principles, which “are 
not yet fully established even 
among Unitarians,” and it warns 
the EHastern brethren who have 
just attended the meetings of some 
of these Conferences, that they 
must not think of trying to change 
these principles. 

Bt what are these principles? 
Unity replies “freeinquiry,” “open 
fellowship,” and “the commanding 
supremacy of character over all 
thought lines. Now, is there any- 
thing unique or novel here? Not 
at all! Taken in their obvious, his- 
toric sense, these phases express 
what Unitarians have always be- 
lieved and what Unitarianism has 
always stood for. 

“Free inquiry?” of course! 
Have not Unitarians always vin- 
dicated it? And, even when a 
Unitarian, in his free inquiry, be- 
came a Catholic or an Episcopa- 
lian, or an Ethicist, we have al- 
ways respected him just as much 
as ever, and have given him our 
God-speed, if he still seemed to 
be in earnest and did not say 
harsh things of the brethren from 
whom he was parting. But “free 
inquiry” does not mean a right to 
jumble all historic distinctions of 
religious ideas, and to make con- 
fusion of language, or to be a 
minister and representative of a 
denomination whose distinctive 
ideas one repudiates. “Free in- 
quiry” does not mean a right to 
preach Orthodoxy or Atheism or 
Free Religion, and call it Uni- 
tarianism. 

“Open fellowship?’ Why, of 
course! but we fellowship them 
as Catholics, or Ethicists, or what- 
ever else they may claim to be. 

“The commanding supremacy 
of character?” Certainly! When 
did Unitarians ever forget this? 
But our honor for a saintly Catho- 
lic, for instance, or for an earnest 
Ethicist, does not require that we 
should call him a Unitarian. 

Thus, plainly, these phrases, in 
their natural sense, mean Uni- 
tarianism. Why, then, should 
Unity fear that any of our Chris- 
tian Unitarians should wish to 
change them or in any way object 
to them ? 

But what we do object to is the 
sophistry that tries to twist these 
phrases into Free Religionist 
meanings, and thereby to prove 
that white is really black. 


Rev. Hli Fay on “Culture.” 


Dear Bro. Dovuruirt: 

In the last thirty years I have 
not seen in the Unitarian periodi- 
cals of the country, a personal 
stab so ill-considered, so unpro- 
yoked, so cruel, as that in the Sep- 
tember number of the Unitarian 
Review, aimed at you; though the 
blade of the sword was brightly 
polished and its hilt was wreathed 
in perfumed velvet. I am sure it 
will occasion wide-spread surprise 
that the editor of the Review, 
usually urbane and gentlemanly, 
while speaking of one who for his 
Christlike devotion to duty, his 
apostolic consecration to God and 
man, his uplifting, regenerating 
influence upon those who have 
known him all his life, will be re- 


membered with intense gratitude 
and admiration when many a 
minister of “thorough culture” has 
long been forgotten, could have so 
far ignored or defied the proprie- 
ties of the occasion as to use per- 
sonalities that would be deeply 
deplored, not to say unqualifiedly 
condemned, by all right-minded 
people. But furthermore, his 
reasoning is as fallacious as his 
personalities were offensive. He 
distinctly assumes that to be able 
to say that a Godless creed, a 
Christless soul, an ‘‘ethical” 
church is not in the line of true 
religious evolution, one must have 
a “favorable environment and tem- 
perament” and “thorough culture;” 
as though upon the great subject 
named, you were not in hearty 
and absolute accord with our Mar- 
tineaus and our Clarkes, our Pea- 
bodys and our Hills, our Hedges 
and our Livermores, our Eliots 
and our Batchelors. Was our 
friend of the Review writing with 
astounding carelessness or only 
“seriously joking,” when he as- 
sumed that they who are trying to 
foist upon us a non-theistic denom- 
inational ensign, are “men of 
thorough culture,” and that only 
profound scholars and “ philoso- 
phers” are competent to consider 
that question. Why not ask your 
critic to state the geographical and 
climatic, the temperamental and 
educational, the social and politi- 
cal conditions necessary to enable 
one to see that twice two are four, 
that a yard stick must have two 
ends. 

“Now about the middle of the 
feast Jesus went into the temple 
and taught. And the Jews mar- 
velled, saying, How knoweth this 
man letters, having never learned ?” 
There is adeep intuitive spiritual 
knowledge that is as much above 
the apprehension of some Unitar- 
ian ministers as it was beyond 
that of the Jews of old. When 
shall we learn that “thorough cul- 
ture” is no substitute for spiritual 
insight, or “philosophy ” for com- 
mon. sense. 

In that same Southern Illinois 
where you, Brother Douthit, live, 
on the borders of that same 
‘Egypt,’ so “unfavorable” to 
true intellectual, moral and spirit- 
ual apprehension, there was once 
a certain Abraham Lincoln who 
was also stigmatized for his want 
of “culture.” His environment 
and temperament had not been 
favorable to a clear knowledge and 
balanced appreciation of (great) 
movements in the world of ( politi- 
cal) thought. He was a “ Western 
pettifogger,” a plebeian from the 
prairie, a man who, at the White 
House, would disgrace the nation 
by his awkwardness. And Boston 
“culture” winked and blinked, 
and looking at its immaculate 
linen and considering its polished 
manners, with bated breath it 
wondered if the Angel of the 
Apocalypse would “swear by Him 
that liveth that time should be no 
longer.” And yet, at a time that 
tested all sorts of human metal, 
knowledge, fidelity and firmness, 
insight, character and power, grit, 
grace and “culture;’—in the most 
responsible position ever occupied 
by a human being, that “ Western 
pettifogger,” that man without 
“eulture” from the prairie, 
demonstrated that he was incom- 
parably larger than the man of 
letters, wiser than the most exper- 
ienced statesman, broader and 
truer than any political platform: 
the leader of his party, the Moses 
of his nation. 

Yes, Brother Douthit, about the 
last and lowest thing that can be 
said by those who would preach 


Christianity without a Christ, 
build a church without a God, 
play religion for those of whose 
immortality they are in serious 
doubt, and fondly dream of great 
“ uplifts of heart and life” because 
they tug tremenduously at their 
own boot-straps, is, that he who 
meets them at every turn, dropping 
his religious plummet where they 
have never sounded, and rising to 
spiritual altitudes in which their 
eyes have never kindled with un- 
wonted brightness and their souls 
sung with supernal joy,is geo- 
graphically, geographically (!) 
incompetent to pronounce an 
opinion upon a subject so recon- 
dite. 

Hinclosed find my ‘“ godspeed,” 
and please send me Our BEst 
Worps. If I were twenty 
five years younger than I am, with 
you as my major-general, I would 
enlist as a private, and we would 
fight it out on this lineif it teok 
—— some time. 

Truly, 
Et Fay. 

Los AnaEuos, Cat., Sept. 17, 1888. 


Facts vs. Fiction. 


Mr. Gro. D. CHAFEE, a share 
holder in the First National Bank 
of Shelbyville, has stated publicly 
in this county that the First 
National Bank of Shelbyville paid 
alarge sum of money for state, 
county, city, school and other 
taxes; and that Mr. Thos. M. 
Thornton of W. F. Thornton & 
Son, bankers and _ brokers of 
Shelbyville, paid only a very small 
sum of money for like purposes. 
Now for the facts: 

The First National Bank paid 
in the spring of 1888 for state, 
county, city,school and other 


taxes assessed for the year of 
1887 $1284.28 


Mr. Thomas M. Thornton paid 
in the spring of 1888 for state, 
county, city, school and other 
sores assessed for the year of 


$2433.45 


These facts are taken from the 
records of the county now on file 
at the court house in Shelbyville. 

I beg to call the attention of the 
people of Shelby county to the 
above FACTS, as against the FICTION 
of Mr. Geo. D. Chafee. 

Rery Respectfully, 
Your Obedient Servant, 
Tuos. M. THornrTOoN. 
October 15, 1888. 
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It Is a National Question. 


The late Reverend and Chancel- 
lor Eliot, of Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Mo., was regarded 
by every one who knew him as a 
yery wise and propheticman. We 
have often heard it said, in sub- 
stance of him, by those who knew 
him long and well: ‘ Doctor Eliot 
never speaks on public questions 
without being sure of what he 
says, and he never takes a firm 
stand for a certain line of policy 
but what the sequel proves him 
right.” He was a safe counsellor 
for philanthropists and statesmen. 

Some of our readers may re- 
member that over a year since 
(May 1887) we printed in this 
paper Dr. Eliot’s views on the 
temperance question in which he 
took strong grounds for NATIONAL 
Prohibition of the liquor traffic. 
He saw and said then: 

“The whisky and beer power is 
avowedly dominant, and the candi- 
dates of both parties, [ Democrat 
and Republican] equally, are 
bowing down before it. The dis- 
tillers and brewers stand in the 
fore front of the battle. Churches 
and school houses and all useful 
business interests are in the back- 
ground.” 

Six years ago (1882) Doctor 
Eliot declared in an address print- 
in pamphlet for free distribution 


by the W. C. T. U. of St. Louis, | 


that “local option,” and_ state 
prohibition, while serving a good 
purpose, were insufficient and not 
a fair test of the principle of Pro- 
hibition. Referring to the “Maine 
Liquor Law,” Dr. Eliot then said: 

“The state is surrounded by 
liquor license states or countries 
on three sides and the ocean on 
the other. * * Hvery facility, 
therefore, for violation of the law 
exists. The wonder is that the 
experiment under the circum- 
stances succeeded at all; yet it has 
done so well that there is no 
thought of repealing it, and no 
political party in Maine would 
dare propose such a thing.” 

That the wise and good Chan- 
esllor and the one hundred 
and fifty thousand and more who 
voted with him, four years ago, 
were right in demanding National 
Prohibition, has since been thor- 
oughly confirmed by decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Not only has the highest 
tribunal in the land settled the 
question, forever, of the legal and 
moral right of the state or nation 
to prohibit the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating beverages, but 
by a still more recent decision, that 


Court has shown us that we can | 


haye no complete prohibition and 
thorough enforcement of prohibit- 
ory law without National enact- 
ment to that effect. This import- 
ant decision has been brought out 
in the case of Bowman Bros. vs. 
C.& N. W. R’y. Commenting on 
this recent decision, one who 
speaks with much authority, says: 

“Tt is a condition, not a theory, 
that confronts Iowa, Kansas and 
Maine to-day. That condition is 
this: The Supreme Court has 
made a decision which, beyond 
any reasonable doubt, gives liquor 
dealers of adjoining States the 
right to ship liquor into every 
Prohibition State in spite of the 
prohibitory law, and the right to 
establish agencies for the sale of 
that liquor in unbroken packages. 
The liquor dealers of the adjoin- 
ing States are already actively at 
work taking advantage of that 
right, making up packages con- 
taining a quart of liquor each, and 
establishing agencies in the Pro- 
hibition States for receiving and 
selling these packages. 

The American Express Com- 
pany, in their Transfer Tariff 
Book, issued November, 1887, gave 
this instruction (page 27) to 
agents: 

“ Liquor shipments, CO. O. D., destined 
to points in Kansas, must not be received, 


on account of present temperance law of 
that State.” 


Since the Supreme Court de- 
cision the above instructions have 
been recalled. On the tenth day 
of September agents received the 
following instructions: 

“Tiquor shipments for any point in 
Kansas may now be taken WITHOUT 
ANY RESTRICTIONS WHATEVER.” 

Remember, too, that it is not 
State Prohibition alone that is 
rendered well nigh powerless by 
this decision. Local Option dis- 
tricts as well are thrown open to 
the unobstructed invasions of 
liquor dealers in another state. 

State Prohibition and local Pro- 
hibition stand stripped to-day of 
all their safeguards. Even “re- 
striction” by state provisions has 
a very uncertain lease of life. It 
isa solemn crisis that has been 
reached, and demands solemn 
thought. 

The decision of the Court cannot 
be changed. Even Congress itself 
cannot change it. That decision 
must stand. 

Where, then, does it leave us? 
It leaves the people of the United 
States with but one of two courses 
before them. Hither we must sub- 
mit to have every rood of territory 
won for Prohibition by forty years’ 
of fighting, lost, or we must go on 
to National Prohibition. We 
must have a national prohibitory 
law and a Prohibition Congress. 
Congress alone can forbid the 
transportation of liquor into Pro- 
hibition States, and its importation 
from abroad. We must have a 
Prohibition Congress and a Prohi- 
bition President. There is no 
other resource. It is a NATION- 
AJL question. 


“Honor the Memory of Abraham 
Lincoln.” 
LIP, OR HEART HONOR? 


It is a pity we do not honor, our 
best friends and benefactors more 
while they live instead of waiting 
till they are dead. Thousands of 
men now praise Abraham Lincoln 
who cursed him and offered every 
obstacle to his work while he was 
on earth. Thousands of these who 
were enemies to Lincoln while 


he lived and wrought are now in 
the Republican party seeking 
“loaves and fishes.’ Some of 
these were delegates to the last 
National Convention of that party 
at Chicago, June 21, 1888, and 
voted loudly for the following 
opening lines of the Republican 
platform: 


The Republicans of the United States, 
assembled by their delegates in national 
convention, pause on the threshold of 
their proceedings to honor the memory 
of their first great leader, the immortal 
champion of liberty and the rights of the 
people—Abrabam Lincoln. 


Henry B. Hudson in the New 
York Pioneer has called our atten- 
tion to some facts about this 
“honor” to Lincoln which we wish 
now to repeat with emphasis. As 
Mr. Hudson most truly says: 
“If to honor the memory means 
to endorse the teaching, accept 
the position, and follow in the ex- 
ample of Abraham Lincoln, then 
ought the Republican party to 
show by its works that it is clear 
of the charge, “This people honor 
Me with their lips, but their heart 
1s far from Me.” 

“Abraham Lincoln was not the 
product of, but the creator of the 
Republican party. As the ‘im- 
mortal champion” of a mighty 
moral principle, he became the 
the “great leader” of a third minor- 
ity party against both G. O. P.’s 
of 1850-60. : 

“Does anyone supposethat Abra- 
ham Lincoln would ever have be- 
come “the immortal champion of 
liberty” had he obstinately ignored 
the great moral issue of his day 
to contend only for or against “a 
high protective tariff?” He drop- 
ped every other question, and 
staked his all in defence of the 
great moral issue. 

“Now, we should like to know 
how Mr. Lincoln’s memory is 
honored by a party which espouses 
every other issue except the one 


moral issue now in American 
politics?” Is this lip, or heart 
honor? 


Let Lincoln speak for himself; 
We have before us as we write a 
well worn volume of the Political 
Debate, between Lincoln and Doug- 
las, in the celebrated campaign of 
1858, in illinois. We heard Lin- 
coln and Douglas for the first time 


(with one exception) during that 
campaign. This volume before 


us contains other speeches by Lin- 
coln begining with the one in 
which he first proclaimed what 
William H. Seward afterward call- 
ed “the irrepressibie conflict” be- 
tween slavery and freedom. In 
these speeches Mr. Lincoln fre- 
quently declares that African 
Slavery is “wrong” and must be 
“treated as a wrong.” Read this: 

“T think slavery is wrong, morally and 
politically.—Oincinnati speech, 1859. 

Upon that rock he took his stand 
against both old parties and 
around that principle he rallied 
anew or third party. Wherein 
dees the Republican party “honor 
his memory” to-day by a similar 
“ringing plank’ «~n the great 
moral issue? 

THE REAL ISSUE IN CONTROVERSY. 

“The real issue in this controversy— 
the one pressing upon every mind, is 
the sentiment on the part of one class 
that looks upon the institution of slavery 
as a wrong and of anotherclass that docs 
not look upon it as a wrong. One class 
looks upon it (slavery) as being a moral, 
social and political wrong. They 
insist that it should, as far as may be, 
be treated as a wrong. (The italics aro 
Lincoln’s). And whenever we get rid of 
the fog which obscures the real question 
—when we can get Judge Douglas and 
his friends to avow looking to its (slavery) 
perpetuation—[7. e. when we can get 
them to meet the issue squarely and not 
dodge and treat slavery indifferently |— 
we can get out from among that class 
of men and bring them to the 


side of those who Trrar 17 (slavery) 
AS A WRONG. Then there will soon be an 
end of it, cid £8L% END WILL BEITS Ue 
qiaaTE T=TINncTICN. Whenever the issue 
can be distinctly made, and all extrane- 
ous matter thrown out, so that men can 
fairly see the real difference between the 
parties [There were two old parties then, 
to-wit: Whig and Democrat and the new 
third party, the Republican] this contro- 
versy will soon be settled.”—Debate with 

Douglas, Alton, Ill., Oct. 15, 1858. j 


When or where has the Repub- 
lican party ever “honored Lin- 
coln’s memory” by championing 
the great moral, “the real issue” 
of the present, and, declaring the 
liquor traffic as being “a moral 
social and political wrong,” set, 
itself unequivocally to secure its 
“ultimate extinction ?”’ j 

Has the Republican party 
ever in any National platform de- 
clared the liquor traffic AS A WRONG 
AND TO BE TREATED AS A WRONG) 
and putin the way of “ULTIMATE 
EXTINCTION?” Neyer! 


On the contrary, the  pres- 
ent leaders of that party 
have declared themselves as op- 
posed to the principle of prohibi- 
tion, which is the only policy that 
looks to the “wltimate extinction” 
of the liquor traffic. Moreover, 
the National platform of that party — 
not only does not treat the liquor — 
traffic as wrong, butrather inclines — 


to regard it, in common with that 
vile weed, tobacco, as one of the 
‘necessities’ to be made cheaper 
for all consumers, in preference to 
some necessary articles of food — 
and clothing! 


Shades of Lincoln! 
honoring his memory? 
or heart honor? 

In fact, as a National organiza- 
tion, the Republican party by its 
present leaders and platform, actu- 
ally favors the liquor evil and op- 
poses bitterly the only political — 
party pledged to its “ultimate ex- 
tinction.” 


“MUST HAVE A NATIONAL POLICY.” 


“I have taken upon myself to say that — 
we expect upon these principles to ulti- 
mately beat them. In order to do so I 
think we want, and must have, a National 
policy in regard to the institution of 
slavery, that acknowledges and deals 
with that institution as being wrong. 
Whoever desires the prevention of the a 
spread of slavery and the nationalization 
of that institution, yields all, when he 
yields to any policy that either recog- 
nizes slavery as being right, or as being 
an indifferent thing. Nothing willmake — 
you, successfull but setting up a policy 
which shall treat the thing as being — 
BM rag 5 at Cincinnati, O., Sept. 


When or where has the Republi- — 
can party ever “honored the mem- 
ory” of Abraham Lincoln by “set- © 
ting up a National policy that deals — 
with or treats the institution of — 
of the liquor traffic as being 
wrong?’ Let the saloon in the 
National Capitol, let the car loads — 
of liquor freely used at the last 
National Republican Convention, — 
answer. Is it lip, or heart honor? 


DEMOORATIO POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY AND 
REPUBLICAN LOCAL OPTION. 


“Judge Douglas says he ‘don’t care — 
whether it [slavery] is voted up or 


Is this 
Is it lip, 


voted down.” Any man can say 
that who does not see anything 
wrong in slavery, but no man 


can logically say it who does see a wrong 
in it; because no man can logically say — 
he don’t care whether a wrong is voted — 
up or down. * * He contends that — 
whatever community wants slaves has 
a right to have them. So they have, if 
itis not a wrong. But ifitis a wrong, 
he can not say people have aright to do 
A ge ciao at Alton, Zll., Oct. 15, 


How can the Republican party 
“honor the memory of Abrabam 
Lincoln” while occupying the old 
Democratic popular sovereignty 
position? Local option means that 
“whatever locality wants the liquor 
traffic has a right to have it,” a 
position which Abraham Lincoln a 
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sturdily condemned? The men 
who stand on the Republican plat- 
form to-day virtually declare; ““We 
don’t care whether the saloon is 
voted up or down.” Is it lip, or 
heart honor? 


‘YM AS MUCH OPPOSED TO IT AS YOU ARE, 

BUT DON’T BRING IT INTO POLITICS.” 

“Tf there be among you anybody who 
supposes that he, as a Democrat, can 
consider himself ‘as much opposed to 
slayery as anybody,’ I would like to 
reason with him. You never treat it as 
awrong. What other thing that you 
consider as a wrong do you deal with as 
you deal with that? Perhaps you say 
itis wrong, but your leader never does. 
* * * Although you pretend to say so 
yourself, you can find no fit place to deal 
withitasawrong. * * * You must 
not say anything about it in the pulpit, 
because thatis religion and has nothing 
to do withit. You must not say any- 
thing about it in politics, because that 
will disturb the security of ‘my place.’”’ 
—Speech at Alton, Ill., Oct. 1858. 

How can Republicans “honor 
the memory of Abraham 
Lincoln” while occupying the posi- 
tion and using the identical argu. 
ments that he condemned? Is it 
lip or heart honor? 

KILLING THE OLD PARTIES BY THROWING 
VOTES AWAY. 

“We, the Republicans and others form- 
ing the opposition of the country, intend 
to ‘stand by our guns,’ to be patient and 
firm, and ‘in the long run to beat you.’ 
We know that you are all of a feather, 
and that we have to beat you altogether, 
and we expect to do it. We don’t intend 
to,be very impatient about it. We mean 
to be as deliberate and calm about it as 
it is possible to be, but as firm and re- 
solved as it is possible for men to be.”— 
Speech at Cincinnati, O., Sept., 1859. 

This was the utterance of Abra- 
ham Lincoln when urging a new 
party to “throw their votes away” 
in the struggle for the moral right 
against a moral wrong. How does 
the Republican party propose to 
“honor the memory” of Lincoln 
in the present great struggle of 
the right against the wrong? By 
sticking to the wrong (the liquor 
evil) and arguing that to vote 
against it is throwing votes away. 
Is it lip or heart honor? 


PARTY ACTION ESSENTIAL, 


“To do these things we must employ 
instrumentalities. We must hold con- 
yentions; we must adopt platforms, if 
we conform to ordinary custom; we must 
nominate candidates, and we must carry 
elections. Ifweshall adopt a platform 
that ‘fails to recognize or express our 
purpose,’ or elect a man that declares 
himself inimical to our purpose, we not 
only take nothing by our success, but we 
tacitly admit that we act upon no other 
principle than a desire to have the ‘loaves 
and fishes. ”—Speech at Cincinnati, 
Sept. 1859. 

But now the Republicans are 
complaining at those who, in their 
opposition to the liquor traffic, have 
adopted the identical method of 
Lincoln, just as the members of 
the old Whig party complained of 
Lincoln for starting a third party. 

Tf Abraham Lincoln was right 
thirty years ago, then the Repub- 
lican party is wrong now. 

Then how can they ‘honor 
the memory of our first leader” 
while deliberately rejecting 
every moral principle be enunci- 
ated, and repudiating every posi- 
tion for which he contended? 

The truth is the National, Pro- 
hibition party is the only political 
party that now honors the memory 
of the immortal Lincoln.—From 
Our Best Words Weekly. 


Hard to Account For. 
BY GEORGE R. SCOTT. 


In the year 1856, in the little 
town of Canarsie, L. L, the peo- 
ple voted for President of the 
United States. Thatwas the year 
that the ‘‘Pathfinder,’ Gen, John 
C. Fremont, was a candidate and 
represented the abolition senti- 
ment of thecountry. In that town 


aie 


lived one hundred and fifty colored 
voters. How many votes do you 
suppose Gen. Fremont received 
there? Only three, and they were 
cast by white men, and foreigners 
at that. 

Any person now-a-days would 
suppose that as Fremont repre- 
sented the idea of freedom for the 
colored race, every negro would 
have votedfor him. Yet so great 
was the hold old party preju- 
dices and ignorance had upon those 
sons of Africa, that when the ques- 
tion was put to them, if they would 
not vote for the only party that 
was willing to stand in defence of 
their race, they practically said no. 

Think of it: not a vote for the 
slave among those most interested, 
and only three votes of any kind 
for the Republican party in a town 
that has since been considered one 
of pe strongholds of Republican- 
ism! 

You may say, “Shame on the 
black man!” but white men act just 
as strangely. It is as difficult to 
account for men’s actions as for 
the weather. I know men who 
have sons who are drinking them- 
selves to death, and if there is any- 
body on earth interested in having 
the saloons closed, they are the 
ones. Yet they refuse to vote 
against what they cry against. 
Less tears and more votes would 
end the evil that darkens their 
homes. 

Canarsie is not the only town in 
America where the votes show an 
inconsistency that baffles compre- 
hension. 

In my own city a political tem- 
perance meeting is to be held and 
addressed by a Methodist Bishop 
(so I am informed), the object of 
which will be to secure votes for a 
gentleman who is running for 
Governor who waves the flag of 
high license for the saloons, and 
in support of a party whose Na- 
tional platform proclaims that a 
high duty on imports is more im- 
portant than a tax on liquors. 

Hundreds of church-members 
will be there. Some of these will 
not be accompanied by their sons, 
who will be drinking and playing 
pool in the “fancy saloons” of my 
city. That class of saloons will be 
only too glad to exist on the high 
license plen. 

One of the ablest ministers of 
my city had ason who was arrested 
in the act of burglary while in a 
state of semi-intoxication. It 
nearly broke the heart of his grand 
old father. That boy of his was 
a good specimen of a “fancy 
saloon” graduate—just the kind 
that will be ordered under the 
high license system. 

Good Christian mothers sit up 
half the night weeping at the con- 
duct of their boys while good 
Christian fathers spend _ time, 
money and activity in endeavoring 
to increase the fee charged the 
saloons for license to make moth- 
ers’ hearts bleed. 

Why they do so it is hard to ex- 
plain. The black vote would not 
record itself for freedom in the 
little town mentioned. Don’t you 
think that the hearts of the three 
voters felt sad when they were 
taunted by their opponents with 
the remark: “Even the niggers 
don’t respect you!” 

Say, Christian voter, when the 
opponents of the prohibition 
workers taunt them with not being 
backed up by the ministers and 
some of the best peeple of the 
town, don’t you know thatit hurts? 
Yes, it cuts, it burns, it blisters. 
And more than that, it causes a 
feeling of disrespect to take pos- 
session of the mind. 

You who have sons and daught- 


ers, think seriously over the fact 
that you haye more responsibility 
placed upon you to look out for 
them than your neighbor. But 
if you do not vote for them your- 
selves, at least don’t make fun of 
your neighbors who do. Such 
conduct would be base ingrati- 
tude. 


Grandly Ringing Words for the 
Hour. 


AWAY WITH SECTIONAL HATRED! 
BY A UNION SOLDIER. 


We have reached the time when, 
whatever may have been the mis- 
takes in the past—and they have 
been serious and grieyous—the 
man who proposes to be a patriotic 
citizen, doing patriotic and faith- 
ful service in the future, is a 
brother and friend of every pat- 
riotic citizen of the United States. 
| Prolonged applause.|] I want in 
my feeble way to proclaim to my 
old comrades in the North, and to 
the citizens of the North, and to 
the ex-Confederate soldiers in the 
South, and to the citizens of the 
South, that if you are willing now 
to take up your manly tread in 
this great army of conquest to the 
living truth and be patriotic men 
in the future, there shali be no 
enmity between us. [ Applause. } 
Not what you were, but what you 
are, is the inquiry. The men who 
would keep alive animosity that 
ought to be buried, who would 
widen a breach that ought to be 
closed, who would array one sec- 
tion against another, who would 
stimulate the passions of men for 
the purpose of promoting any 
political party, are the nation’s 
worst enemies. And the people 
who would allow themselves to be 
so manipulated are unworthy of 
peace and prosperity, and cannot 
long maintain either.—Col. Hli Ff. 
hitter, of Indianapolis. 


Grayeyard Intolerance. 


Dr. Thomas, when Bishop of 
Salisbury, used to tell the follow- 
ing story: “While I was chaplain 
to the British Factory at Hamburg, 
a gentleman belonging to the fac- 
tory died at a village about ten 
miles distant. Application was 
made to the pastor of the parish 
for leave to have him buried in his 
churchyard, but on being told he 
was a Calvinist, he refused. ‘No,’ 
said he, ‘there are none but Luth- 
erans in my churchyard, and there 
shall be no other. This being 
told me,” says Dr. Thomas, “I re- 
solved to go and argue the matter 
with him but found him inflexible. 
At length I told him he made me 
think of a circumstance which once 
happened to myself when I was 
curate in Thomas-street, I was 
burying a corps, when a women 
came and pulled me by the sleeve 
in the midst of the service, saying: 
‘Sir, sir, I wantto speak to you.’ 
‘Prythee,’ says I, ‘woman, wait 
till I have done.’ ‘No, sir, | must 
speak to you immediately.’ ‘Why, 
then, what is the matter? ‘Sir,’ 
says she, ‘you are burying a man 
who died of the smallpox next my 
poor husband, who never had it.’ 
The story had the desired effect, 
and the pastor permitted the bones 
of the Calvinist to be interred in 
his churchyard.” 
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AMONG THE CHURCHES, 


Rey. Oscar Clute returns to Pomona. 


Rey. Ernest Smith is working at Seat- 
tle, M. T. 


The Universalist General Convention 
met in Chicago Oct. 24. 


Rev. Walter C. Peirce was ordained 
at Mendon, Mass., Sept. 19. 


RRrey. A. D. Mayo expects to spend the 
winter in Virginia and Texas. 


_ Rey. N. A. Haskell of San Jose, is do- 
ing some work at Santa Cruz. 


Rey. E. A. Horton of Boston, preached 
at All Soul’s church, Chicago, Oct. 7. 


Rey. Grindall Reynolds and Rey. E. A. 
he of Boston preached at Moline 
ct. 14, 


Dr. Stebbins’ congregation hope to 
worship in their new church by Decem- 
ber next. 


Rey. W. P. Tilden supplies the Uni- 
tarian church at Wilmington, Del., for 
October. 


Rey. Thomas Van Ness of Denyer, 
Colo., has just returned from an ex- 
tended trip through Russia. 


Hon. Horace Davis, though head of 
the University of California finds time to 
keep up his Sunday school work. 


Rey. Jenk Lloyd Jones preached the 
first Sunday seryice of the New Unity 
church of Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 7. 


The next session of the Missouri Val- 
ley and Kansas State Conference will be 
held in Wichita, Kansas, Noy. 19 and 20. 


We have received communication 
from the Pacific Coast which seem to de- 
note that the Unitarian cause there is 
prospering. 


_Rey. Chas. Wendte has had as his as- 
sistant a young Japanese who expects to 
study at Cambridge for the Unitar- 
ian ministry. 


Rey. E. A. Horton and Rey. Grindall 
Reynolds of Boston, Thos. B. Slicer of 
Philadelphia and Rey. George Batchelor 
were at St. Paul, Minn., Oct, 8. 


It is expected that the corner stone of 
the Starr King monument will be laid 
March 4, 1889, the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the death of Mr. King. 


Rey. EH. E. Hale made the address 
at the celebration of the founding of the 
church and the settlement of John Wil- 
liams as the pastor at Deerfield, Mass. 
It is the celebration of the two hundreth 
anniversary of the event. 


Books Received. 


“A Service of Thanksgiving for the 
Harvest,” kept by the Congregation and 
Sunday School of the First Unitarian 
church of Oakland, Cal. 


EDITORS TABLE TALK. 


In part from a pressure of editorial and 
ministerial labors and in part from print- 
ers’ necessity, we have been obliged to 
omit the issue of this paper for October 
15th; and, for the same reason, the pres- 
ent number is largely made up of mat- 
ter designed for our temperance weekly 
edition. We exceedingly regret this cir- 
cumstance, but trust the kind for- 
bearance of our readers and shall do our 
best to make amends in the future. 


At some personal sacrifice, the pub- 
lisher of this paper has set his face stead- 
fastly from the beginning against ad- 
mitting any misleading or pernicious ad- 
vertisements. And while the high 
character and ability of the author and 
the excellent reputation of the publishers 
preclude the thought that the literature 
advertised on our eighth page is un- 
worthy, yet we may be pardoned for say- 
ing that we do not wish to be held re- 
sponsible for the little book—-any more 
responsible than we are for haying been 
born—it was not written or published of 
our special wish—and the advertisement 
appears in this paper wholly without our 
solicitation, and at some sacrifice of per- 
sonal feeling which, under all the cir- 
cumstances, it seems our duty to make, 
for a good cause’s sake. 


A UNITARIAN OR FREE CHRISTIAN CATE- 
f\. CHISM. (Prepared for use in Families and 
Sunday Schools.) By Jasper L. Douthit, pastor 
of the First Congregational (Unitarian) Church, 
Shelbyville, Ill. Suggested in partfrom “A Free 
Christian Catechism,’ by Alfred Hood, of Eng- 
land. Price, 5 cents per copy. Reduction on 
quantities. Address 
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BE CAREFUL BOY, 
A thoughtless deed, done in a moment 
Of passion and angry pain, 
But the wound it made will take Jong to 


heal, } : 
And the sear will always remain. 


A bitter word thoughtlessly spoken, 
Just spoken for something to say, _ 
But it pierced the depths of a breaking 


eart, 
And the mark will be there for aye. 


Never Had a Pair of Shoes. 


Among the many interesting in. 
cidents connected with the closing 
of the saloons at Kittanning, Pa., 
a leading merchant tells the fol- 
lowing: A woman came into his 
store very timidly. She was evi- 
dently unaccustomed to trading. 
“What can I do for you?” in- 
quired the merchant. 

“T want a pair of sheos for a 
little girl,” she answered. 

“ What number?” 

“She is twelve years old.” 

“But what number does 
wear.” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ But what number did you buy 
when you bought the last pair for 
her.” 

“She never had a new pair in 
her life. You see, sir, her father 
used to drink when we had saloons; 
but now that they are closed, he 
doesn’t drink any more, and this 
morning he said to me: ‘ Mother, 
I want you to go up town to-day 
and get sissy a pair of shoes, for 
she never had a pair in her life.’ 
i thought, sir, if I told you how 
old she was, you would know just 
what size to give me.” 

O, it is pitiful that the children 
of this republic must be robbed of 
shoes and bread, that afew idlers 
may be supported. The man who 
gives his influence in fayor of the 
saloons, gives his sanction to this 
cruel robbery. He says: ‘This 
idler may have the privilege, 
legally, to take the hard earnings 
of this toiler, and debase him, 
though his children go with bare 
feet.’’—Selected. 


she 


Short Sermons For Boys. 


Most boys and girls do not like 
sermons—they say they are too 
long for their highnesses. Per- 
haps they will like these sermons. 
They will give food to think over 
and must not be read too hastily. 

A Swedish boy fell out of a win- 
dow and was badly hurt, but, with 
clenched lips, he kept back the 
ery of pain. The king, Gustavus 
Adolphus, who saw him fall, pro- 
phesied that that boy would make 
a man for an emergency. And 
so he did, for he became the fam- 
ous General Bauer. 

A boy used to crush the flowers 
to get their color, and painted the 
white side of his father’s house in 
Tyrol, with all sorts of pictures, 
which the mountaineers gazed at 
with wonder. He was the great 
artist Titan. 

An old painter watched a little 
fellow who amused himself mak- 
ing drawings on his pots and 
brushes, easel and stool, and said: 
“That boy will beat me one day.” 
So he did, for he was Michael 
Angelo. 

A German boy was reading a 
blood and thunder novel. Right 
in the midst of it he said to him- 
self: “Now this will never do. I 
get too much excited over it. I 
ean’t study so well afterit. So 
here goes?” and he flung the book 
intothe river. He was Fichte, the 
great German philosopher. 


Do you know what these little 
sermons mean? Why, simply 
this, that in boyhood and girlhood 
are shown the traits for good or 
evil that make the man or woman 


| good or not.—Jewish Messenger. 


Fisk and Lincoln. 


“A good story of undoubted 
authenticity is told of Gen. Clin- 
ton B. Fisk. His relations to 
President Lincoln were those of a 
warm and close friendship. He 
enjoyed the perfect confidence of 
of the big-hearted President, and 
always had his ear, even when the 
most important matters of state 
were under consideration. One 
day, during the darkest hours of 
the rebellion, when death was the 
penalty for desertion, he stood 
with a number of others in the 
ante-room, waiting for a hearing 
with the President. The an- 
nouncement was sent out by Mr. 
Lincoln, that he could see no one 
on that day. Gen. Fisk noticed 
an old man, tottering with age and 
care, who was overcome with grief 
at the announcement. In the 
kindness of his heart, the General 
asked him what he could do for 
him. The broken-hearted old 
man poured out to him a tale of 
woe and misery that would touch 
the most adamant of hearts. One 
of his sons had been wounded in 
the Union army and after days 
and weeks of lingering, during 
which time his brother, a mere 
lad, had nursed him, his strength 
gave out and he died. The re- 
maining son, sick, discouraged and 
worn out with watching, deserted, 
but was captured and ordered to 
be shot. For days the old man 
had been seeking admission to the 
President with a petition for a 
pardon, but now he felt that his 
last chance of saving his only son 
was lost. He was utterly broken- 
hearted. The sympathetic heart 
of General Fisk was touched, and 
taking a piece of paper and wrote 
on it, ‘For my sake hear this man,’ 
and signed his name. The old 
man was admitted, and President 
Lincoln, glancing at the petition, 
referred it to Secretary Stanton. 
‘Oh, it is too late, too late!’ sobbed 
the disconsolate father, falling 
upon Mr. Lincoln and weeping 
like a child. The affairs of the 
state had to wait, the great heart 
of the President could not stand 
it to witness the old man’s sorrow, 
and across the petition was written. 
the one word that saved a life and 
brought happiness to the aged 
father’s heart, ‘Pardoned.’— Hx. 


What He Lost. 

A gentle, gracious old lady of 
seventy lately told the following 
incident to her grandchildren. 
We give, as nearly as possible, her 
own words: 

“JT drove out one day, when I 
wasa young girl, to the park. 
Some trifle had occured to irritate 
me; a disappointment, probably, 
about adress or hat. I left the 
carriage, and bidding the coachman 
drive on, sat down on a bench near 
the river. Some children were 
playing under the trees, their 
nurses looking on. JI remember 
that their noise annoyed me, and 
that I tried to control my own ill 
humor. But I thought, why 
should I not be ill-humored if I 
choose? I was all’ alone, it could 
harm nobody. 

A man stood near me, leaning 
against a tree. He attracted my 
attention, because his clothes were 
of fine quality, though worn and 
ragged. There was something 


about his air and manner, too, 
which betokened gentle breeding. 
He turned and saw me looking at 
him, and apparently following a 
sudden impulse, came up and 
asked me for work. I was not 
frightened, for his manner was 
perfectly respectful, but I was an- 
ery at being annoyed by astranger. 

“What work could I have for 
you?’ I said. 

“That is true.’ He bowed and 
turned away. Isat by the river 
for a while, and then went to meet 
the carriage, which was returning. 

“The man again stopped me. 
‘You are young’ he said. ‘You 
ought to have more mercy than 
the world. I am avery wretched 
man. Ifyou would use your in- 
fluence, could you not getme work?” 

“His voice was so hoarse I 
thought he had been drinking. I 
hurried on, without speaking. The 
coachman threatened him with his 
whip, seeing that I was annoyed. 
I went home, but the man’s pale 
face haunted me all that night. 

“The next morning my father 
read from the paper; “The body 
of a man was found last night in 
the dam. It proved to be a Vir- 
ginian, named Hall, who had been 
strugeling with poverty and ill- 
health in the city for months. 
He had been starving the day be- 
fore, and had applied for work to 
every man he met.’ A kind word 
from me would have saved him. 
ft was a terrible lesson. Fifty 
years have passed since then, but 
even nowl wake at night with 
that man’s face before me.” 

The consequences of our careless 
neglect of the poor are not often 
brought home to us in such a way. 
Yet we may be certain that every 
time we turn away from a needy 
brother, we leave him to evil in- 
fluence which we might have 
changed into good ones. Every 
beggar, every creature hurt or 
hungry in body or soul that comes 
in our path, is an opportunity 
given us by God to make ourselves 
like the Master in his compassion 
and kindness. ‘Inasmuch,’ the 
Saviour tells us, “as ye did it not 
to one of the least of these, ye did 
it not unto me.”—Youth’s Com- 
panon. 


the drink traffic, because they 
provide for ius continuance 
and afford no protection 
against its ravages. We 
hold that the proper attitude 
of Christians toward this 
traffic is one of uncomprom- 
ising opposition, and while 
we do not presume to dictate 
to our people as to their pol- 
itical affiliations, we do ex- 
press the opinion that they 
should not permit themselves 
to be controlled by party or- 
ganizations that are managed 
in the interests of the liquor © 
trafic.” , 


The Republican party, placing 
it at its best, favors regulating the 
liquor traffic by high license. As 
this method ‘provides for its con- 
tinuance and affords no protection 
against its ravages,’ why should 
the Bishop vote the Republican 
ticket? 


The Prohibition party declares 
for the annihilation of the traffic; 
and as the “proper attitude of 
Christians toward this traffic is 
one of uncompromising opposi- 
tion,’ is it not clear that Bishop — 
Newman ought to vote the Prohi- 
bition ticket? 4 

The body of Christians over 
which he presides as one of its 
Bishops, calls upon him in pretty 
plain language so to do; for it de- 
clares that its members “shall not 
permit themselves to be controlled — 
by party organizations that are 
managed in the interest of the 
liquor traffic.” 

Bishop Newman, if you do any © 
reading and thinking, you ought — 
to know that right here in the city 
of New York one of the managers — 
of the Republican party is Sheri- © 
dan Shook, who is interestedin — 
the brewing business. 


There is only one excuse for 
you, and that is, you look upon — 
the temperance resolutions of the — 
Methodist Church in the same ~ 
way that Mr. Shook viewed the 
“temperance” resolution of the — 
Chicago Conyvention—only as so — 
much “catnip-tea.” 4 

When Methodists pay no res- 
pect to what tneir highest legisla- — 
tive body declares to be the duty — 


Bishop Newman and “ Legalized 
Sin.” 
BY GEORGE R. SCOTT. of John Wesley is in an unhealthy © 


When Bishop Newman was a| Condition. 


pastor in my city, it was one of 
the delights of my soul to hear 
him preach. So far as the Bishop 
is concerned, personally, I hold 
him in the greatest respect. He 
is a good preacher, and in private 
life is a genial companion. 

He has lately written a letter, in 
which he declares it to be his pur- 
pose to vote for Harrison and 
Morton, and what is more, calls 
upon those who have left the Re- 
publican party to return to it at 
once. 

There is one thing I like about 
his letter, and that is there is no 
baby non-partisan ‘“‘don’t-intend-to- 
do-anything” about it. He is 
going to vote like a man; but the 
trouble is, he is going to vote 
wrong; that is, if the report of the 
Committee on Temperance of the 
late Methodist General Confer- 
ence was correct in principle. 

Read the following extract from 
this report, which was adopted by 
the General Conference: 


“We are unalterably op- 
posed to the enactment of laws 
that propose by license, tax- 
mg, or otherwise, to regulate 


In my city, as also in others, © 
some of the Republican caucus- | 
meetings are held in and about — 
saloons. 
this assertion. If it is proper that — 
every member of a political party — 
should see to it thatthe foundation — 
of his party is kept pure, how can — 
Bishop Newman do his duty to 
the denomination to which he be-— 


by men who are cheek-by-jowl — 
with the saloon-keepers? 


A bishop ought to be aman of — 
prayer, and what principle he can- 
not ask the blessing of God upon — 
he should reject. The Bishops of — 
his Church said, at the late Gen- 
eral Conference, that the liquor 


without sin!” How can he pray 
for God’s blessing on a party 
whose highest moral aim is to 
commit this sin? He closes his 
letter by saying, “I vote as I pray 
and pray es I vote.” If that isa 
fact, Bishop Newman both prays 
and votes wrong, or else the deliv- 
erance of the Methodist Church is 
wrong. Bnt it is not conceivable 
that the Bishop could pray for the 
legalizing of the liquor traffic; yet 


of its members, the denomination — 


No man can contradict — 


longs by attending a meeting run 


traffic “Can never be legalized — 
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he votes for it practically and says duty is to place the contro! of our 


that he votes as he prays. 

I will give Bishop Newman the 
credit of believing in the principle 
of prohibition. But a belief ina 
principle and a_ disposition to 
make this principle a living issue 
is a different thing. A few nights 
since J heard a young man swear- 
ing at a terrible rate on a ferry- 
boat. Hs I passed him he said, 
“Good evening, Mr. Scott.” That 
gave me a chance to converse with 


him, and in the course of conyer- 


sation he informed me that he 


- believed in Christianity. But his 


actions did not correspond with 
his belief. 
To be frank, that 1s the trouble 


_ with the Bishop. He has a right 


to differ with the Prohibitionists 
as to “methods.” But when the 
Republican party calls upon him 
to yote for a ticket that represents 
the principle of high license, has 
he aright to vote for that which 
has been declared a sin by his 
brother Bishops? 

Dr. Newman has been a member 


of the Republican party for over 


thirty years. It his party had 
been in earnest in doing away 
with the saloons, has it not had 
sufficient time to attend to that 
urgent business, or at least to set 
about it in so earnest a manner 
that no one could mistake its pur- 
pose! How long does he want a 
patient people to wait? 

As the Prohibition party is the 
only one in this country that opens 
ali its meetings with prayer and 
closes them with asking the bene- 
diction of Heaven, it seems to me 


‘that all the Methodist Bishops 


would look better and feel better 
in its ranks than anywhere else. 


Bishop Newman out for Harrison. 
“THE THOUGHT HAS NEVER ENTERED 
MY MIND’—LETTER TO GEN. 
BUSSEY. 


The following was printed in 
the New York Press: 


My Dear Gen. Bussey: I am 
in receipt of your favor of the 12th 
inst., and feel bound to give you a 
frank reply on a question of so 
much importance. In these su- 
preme times, when so much is at 
stake in our national welfare, no 
Republican can afford to desert 
that party made memorable by the 
noblest mission, by the most heroic 
achievement on the field and by 
the most beneficient results in 
legislation to personal liberty, to 
private and public morals, and to 
the cause of temperance, of which 
you specially write. As a citizen, 
whose duties. I am bound to dis- 
charge, and as a life-long Repub- 
lican, proud of the history of our; 
party and assured of the glorious 
future, I give you an emphatic de- 
nial of its report that i had joined 
the Third party. The thought 
has never entered my mind, and 
no one has the right to assert that 
Thad. On the question of prohi- 
bition we are in accord, on the 
methods to attain that desireable 
end we differ. The final triumph 
of temperance principles is with 
the Republicans, who have done 
so much for temperance legisla- 
tion in all parts of our country. 
And this is the apparent convic- 
tion of the people I meet in my 
travels. Whether clergymen or 
laymen, whether in the Church or 
out patriotism, gratitude, temper- 
ance, should inspire every Repub- 
lican with new zeal, should induce 
any who have left the party to re- 
turn at once, and should give de- 
cision to those who may now hesi- 
tate as to duty. The supreme 


Government in the hands of Har- 
rison and Morton. I vote as I 
pray and pray as I vote. © 
Your friend, 
JoHN P. NeEwMAN. 


A Bishop Accused by Himself. 


“The thought has never entered 
my mind.” That is what Dr. 
John P. Newman, one of the newly 
elected Bishops to the M. E. 
church, says in a letter denying a 
report that he would vote the Pro- 
hibition ticket. “The thought has 
never entered my mind.” ‘That is 
the trouble with scores of church 
members who have talked loudly, 
as the Bishop has, against the sin 
of liquor traftic. Their minds are 
so clouded and their souls so bound 
by partisan prejudice that the 
thought has never yet entered 
their mind that itis their solemn 
duty to vote the way they talk and 
pray. 

We may respect a man who says 
he has studied and prayed over 
it, sincerely believes in the saloon 
and argues and votes for it ac- 
cordingly. “But,” in the words of 
another, “what can wesay of one 
who claims to exercise the office pf 
an overseer of the church, and yet 
practically admits that his mind 
is so clouded with prejudice that 
no thought of joining the prohibi- 
tion party has ever been able to 
gain an entrance to it? It does 
seem to us that Bishop Newman 
stands condemned out of his own 
mouth as an unfaithful steward;’ 
and there are a great many thought- 
ful folks, even non-professors, who 
are looking atit in the same way. 
Brother! how does your light 
shine?—From Our Weekly. 


About Dr. John A. Brooks. 


The shameful falsehoods 
adout Dr. Brook’s Decatur speech, 


originated by the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean and Chicago Tribune, have 
now been given all the force of an 
official endorsement. The Repub- 
lican campaign committe of 1l- 
linois have printed a_ circular 
headed thus: 


“RHPUBLICANS WHO THINK 

OF VOTING THE PROHIBI- 

TION TICKET, PLEASE READ 
AND REFLECT.” 


“DECOY BROOKS’ BAD BREAK.” 

This circular is being sent to 
old soldiers and Republicans, and 
Prohibitionists with Republican 
antecedents by the thousands 
through the United States mails. 
We have seen one of these. It 
was handed us by an old soldier. 

This circular reports Dr. Brooks 
as saying at Decatur: “He had 
been a rebel, a slave-owner anda 
fire-eating Democrat, but he 
thanked God he had never been a 
Republican. He wouldn’t have 
that sin to answer for.” 

This sentence is a clear case of 
forgery. Dr. Brooksnever uttered 
such a sentence. But the above 
papers, taking this forged 
sentence as their basis, declare Dr. 


Brooks to be “guilty of treason, 
blasphemously and boldly avowed,” 
and calls him “an insulting politi- 
cal ruffian,” “doing the dirty work 
of his former fellow rebels and 
fellow traitors.” 

The circular not only speaks 
thus of Dr. Brooks but indirectly 
implicates General Fisk and 
Northern Prohibitionists as “fel- 
low conspirators.” 

The circular referred to is copied 
from the Chicago Tribune of July 
30, 1888. 

There should be no difference 
of opinion among patriots and 
Christians of every sect or party 
as to the sin of bearing false wit- 
ness against another. It should 
be a criminal offense to circulate 
through the United States mails 
libels on good public men; and 
any party which resorts to such 
base campaign methods should re- 
ceive the prompt rebuke of all 
gcod people. 

This is a matter that not only 
concerns all who believe in fair 
play and common decency, but it 
is a serious concern of the Chris- 
tian Church, and especially of 
that branch of which Dr. Brooks 
is a distinguished member. If we 
know anything about the duty of 
fellow church members to each 
other, they who become parties to 
the circulation of such false wit- 
nessing against a brother in Christ 
are guilty of a grave offense against 
both law and gospel. Pastors of 
Christian churches who know Dr. 
Brooks personally, as some of us 
do, should be swift to rebuke and 
publicly condemn such mean con- 
duct toward a good man; because 
this is a matter of good morals 
rather than polities—Hrom Our 
Weekly. 


Two Gandidates for Congress. 


Rey. Jasper L. Douthit, who has 
just been nominated as a Prohibi- 
tionist candidate for congress in 
Illinois, is aman with a history. 
It is set forth in a little story by 
Rev. Dr. A. P. Putnam, entitled 
“A Unitarian Oberlin,” recently 
published by Damrell & Upham 
of this city. Mr. Douthit is an 
earnest missionary. He heard 
Abraham Lincoln in his celebrated 
debate with Stephen A. Douglas 
in 1858, and was so impressed 
with the speech and spirit of Lin- 
coln that he then vowed eternal 
devotion to the cause of liberty. 
When he began his career as a 
liberal preacher in southern I[lli- 
nois, he was unacquainted with 
Unitarian people. His wife had 
heard Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson speak on slavery at aboli- 
tion meetings, and through her 
advice, he applied to Mr. Higgin- 
son for counsel. Mr. Higginson 
introduced him to Robert Collyer. 
This was the beginning of a use- 
fulness which has since been great. 
Mr. Douthit is now running for 
Congress, as is also Mr. Higgin- 
son. The prospects of the latter 
are the better, and perhaps those 
of neither warrant confident ex- 
pectation of success; but both are 
likely to recognize the coincidence, 
and both may at some time meet 
as legislatorsin Washington.—The 
Boston Herald. 

Z OOO 

When a community begins to 
suspect and whisper that a Chris- 


tian minister is keeping silent 
about a great evil for fear of offend- 
ing Wealthy members, that minis- 
ter’s influence for good is seriously 
injured. Even sinners respect a 
preacher more for bravely but 
kindly expressing his honest con- 
victions. 


INTERESTING COINCIDENCES. 

Among the several kindly notices of 
the editor of Our Brest Worps WEEExy, 
as candidate for Congress in this 17th 
district,is one from the Kansas City 
Herald (Prohibition state organ of Mo.,) 
and another from the Boston Herald of 
Oct. 3, 1888, (127,000 circulation) one of 
the oldest and most conservative news- 
papers of New England. These two 
Heralds of different politics and two 
thousand miles apart, Hast and West, 
unite in the opinion that we are actually 
needed in Congress; and, really, we 
should probably haye to go to Washing- 
ton (though it would seem dreadfully 
awkward) iF all the voters of this district 
whose politics are represented by the 
above two Heralds were of the same 
opinion as to our fitness. 

But the interesing coincidence to 
which the Boston Herald alludes is the 
fact that Col. Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson who was partly instrumental, 
nearly twenty-five years ago, of leading 
us into the Christian ministry is also run- 
ing for Congress from a Massachusetts 
district. The Boston Herald says: 

“The prospects of the latter (Col. Hig- 
ginson) are the better, and perhaps those 
of neither warrant confident expectation 
of success; but both are likely to recog- 
nize the coincid ence and both may 
sometime meet as legislatorsin Washing- 
ton.” 2 

Well, if Col, Higginson is to be there 
and a few more like him, it will not be 
so dreadful to go to Congress after all. 

Many of our readers will remember 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson as a very 
popular writer and author of some of our 
most useful school histories. His Youth’s 
History of the United States is one of 
the best ever written; and he it was who 
organized and commanded the first col- 
ored regiment to put down the pro- 
slavery rebellion. He is a pure man and 
friend of every movement to bless 
humanity. We hope he may get to Con- 
gress, 

By the way, some other very interest- 

ing personal coincidences haye occurred 
to us during this campaign. Last May 
while attending as a delegate the 
Illinois state Prohibition convention we 
learned to our great joy that the Rey. 
Isaac Groves, the English Methodist 
preacher who baptised us thirty-one 
years ago was still ying and preaching 
and an advocate of National Prohibition 
to the liquor traffic. The dear old man, 
as zealous a Methodist as ever, paid us 
a visit recently and preached most elo- 
quently (because his good life spoke) to 
our congregation. 
In the same month of May we were a 
delegate to the National Prohibition con- 
vention at Indianapolis, Ind.; and so did 
the venerable Rey. Varnum Lineoin of 
Andover, Mass. Mr. Lincoln was the 
Universalist pastor at Abington, Mass., 
who on November 2, 1857, pronounced 
the ceremony that made us one with the 
woman who told us about ‘Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson whom she had 
heard and admired in anti-slavery meet- 
ings and who sent us to good Robert 
Collyer who called usto be ordained in 
the Liberal Christian ministry; and but 
for a slight mistake (grievous to all par- 
ties concerned) that same Varnum Lin- 
coln (not seen by us for thirty-one years) 
would that same month of May 1888, 
have performed the marriage ceremony 
for our oldest daughter and first married 
child. We are all alive and well yet, and 
all of us are Prohibitionists. 

Surely, the Lord has been very good 
to us and we shall have fresh cause for 
grateful hearts the next annual Thanks- 
giving Day. 
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The Ethical Position. 

“ ‘Relision’ words man’s sense of 
universal relations, however the 
universe or his relations to it be 
conceived. In regard to this 
all-comprehending subject, we 
hold him to be ‘Unitarian’ 
who emphasizes Freedom, Fellow- 
ship and Character as his three 
srand emphases. * * * There is 
another great word which right 
willingly we would admit {to a 
place with these\ save for one 
reason—it is worship. And the 
reason it does not enter is because 
to most minds it still carries a 
more than ethical significance; it 
is the gate through which for them 
the ‘God’-doctrine quietly passes 
in. Thisiswhy some friends want 
it in the motto, and thatis why it 
must stay out; because this motto 
is not a summary of our intellec- 
twal beliefs, but indicates the basis 
of our fellowship, and we MEAN 
that basis to be ethical, not theo- 
logical.”— W. C. G. in Unity, May 
29, 1886, pelie- 


The Unitarian Pesition. 

Christianity includes ethics, 
but ethics does not include Chris- 
tianity; an ethical society, there- 
fore, is not so inclusive as a 
Christian church. The greater 
life includes the smaller, and com- 
prehends it. The larger truth in- 
cludes the lesser. Ethics includes 
only human duty, or love to man. 
Christianity accepts this and adds 
to it the love of God. 


* % * 


I also think that when the basis 


of the Western Conference be- 
comes a purely moral one, and 
that Conference becomes a merely 
ethical society, it is a confusion of 
statement to call itself Unitarian. 
For Unitarians have always 
claimed to be Christians, and to 
believe in God. 

I maintain my Unitarian posi- 
tion; I affirm my faith in God, 
Christ and immortality, and leave 
them at liberty to work with 
others outside of that fellowship.— 
From a Sermon by James Freeman 
Clarkein The Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser, Sept. 1886. 
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to be martyrs of the race, who are limited 
to no creed or sect, but rise in every 
nation and community to save it, if it 
will be sayed.”—Brooklyn Eagle, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


“T have just read the ‘Story of Jasper 
L. Douthit,’ and very good Sunday read- 
ing I have found it. There are many in- 
fluences at work in American society; 
but I doubt if any, however commanding 
they may be, will produce a more endur- 
ing effect than the teaching and example 
of this Christian teacher in Southern 
Tlinois.”—_Hon. George B. Loring. 


“Few preachers in the Unitarian 
Church have risen through such a mass 
of disadvantages and obstructions as 
confronted Mr. Douthit in his early 
career. His record as an earnest advo- 
cate of temperance, as an Abolitionist 
and patriot is one of heroic self-sacrifice 
and determined courage. His best work 
has been done as a practical evangelist 
in the Unitarian body rather than asa 
leader of thought. All must admire his 
frank, earnest character, however much 
they may differ from his views.’—The 
Christian Register, Boston, Mass. 


“Many thanks for the sketch of 
Douthit. You may be assured that it 
will do something for him and for his 
Master.’’--Rev. Thomas Hill, D. D., LL. D. 


“A, P. Putnam has briefly written the 
story of a singularly pure, brave and 
useful man, the Rey. Jasper L. Douthit, 
Unitarian Missionary in Southern Il- 
linois. Many leading lights of the pul- 
pit and the platform have testitied to 
Mr. Douthit’s purity,zeal and efficiency in 
the missionary service of Liberal Chris- 
tianity in the West, and his flag is still 
nailed to the mast in the cause.’—The 
Bulletin, San Francisco, Cal. 


“Vou have done the good cause no 
nobler service than in this beautiful 
sketch of our Western Oberlin. How 
Channing would haye blessed one who 
proved the Gospel he preached was so 
perfectly adapted to the lowly and 
humble soul!”—Rev. Frederick West 
Folland. 


“Tf the author of this book, our old 
Yoke-fellow, Rey. Dr. A. P. Putnam, had 
given his attention to book-making, he 
would have been a successful author. 
His “Song Writers of the Liberal 
Church” is a standard work, and his 


ja rare touch 


little pamphlet cn the “Future Life” is 
one of the best treatises we have ever 
seen. 
self-made, zealous saint of the Unitarian 
Church, who has leayened the faith of his 
region by his efficient work and heroic 
life.’"— Rev. Dr. Gunnison, in the Chris- 
tian Leader, Boston, Mass. 


“ Accept thanks for your very interest- 
ing little brochure. Douthit is almost a 
romantic character and quite deserves a 
chronicler.” —Rev. Joseph May. 

“About one hundred years ago there 
labored among the poorer classes of the 
Mountain regin of Southeastern France 
a clergyman noted for his benevolence 
and courage, named Oberlin. He had 
remarkable iffluence and established 
churches, Sunday Schools and Assylums, 
far and wide. Rey. Dr. Putnam, of Con- 
cord, has lately written a like book of 
Jasper L. Douthit, of Southern Illinois, 
who has many characteristics of Oberlin. 
It is well for the public to know of one 
more of those moral heroes whose upris- 
ing shows why the Great West and North- 
west gives America Ler Presidents and 
Jurists, and her Military heroes, who 


'gsay, Suet us have peace.’”—The Hnter- 


prise, Concord, Mass. 

“How yery wellitis done. You have 
with your pen.’—Rev. 
Robert Collyer. 


“Full of instruction and suggestion; a 
powerfully drawn picture of a very re- 
markable man. I enjoyed it greatly.”— 
R.S, Storrs, D. D: LL. D. 

Anda prominent and liberal-hearted 
business man of the Congregational body, 
writes: 

“T have read with much interest the 
Story of Jasper L. Douthit, and I shall 
make this little book do a good work 
among my neighbors and friends. No 
one who is interested in the work of the 
Master, can but admire such a conse- 
crated life and be encouraged and stimu- 
lated by it.” 
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A Unitarian Oberlin; 


OR, THE 


Ntory of dasper L. Douthit, 


BY A. P. PUTNAM. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF THE BOOK: 


“This little volume is a labor of love 
on the part of the author and a worthy 
tribute to the self-sacrifice and zeal of a 
devoted and noble missionary of our 
Unitarian faith, and toil in many good 
causes. Dr. Putnam has told his story 
charmingly. We wish every reader of 
the Unitarian would send 25 cents and 
get the book to read and to circulate 
especially among the young.”—The Uni- 
tarian, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


“The sketch of a brave and noble man 
that young and old may read with pleas- 
ure and profit.’—The Commonwealth, 
Boston, Mass. 

“Dr. Putnam tells us, in the seventy 
pages of the pamphlet before us, of the 
work of our beloved brother Douthit, 
editor of Owr Best Words, of whom 
Robert Collyer says: ‘I can hardly tell 
how much good Mr. Douthit has done.’ 
He stands for the Christianity of Christ 
in the Western States, against the folly 
that we can dispense with Christ and 
God.”—The Christian Life, London, 
England, 


“T thank you heartily for this valuable 
gift, and I have read the same witha 
great deal of pleasure and with great ad- 
miration for Rev. J. L. Douthit, and 
great gratitude to Dr. A. P, Putnam, for 
his eloquent and able description ofa 
life so useful and holy.”—Rev. Caleb D. 
Bradlee, D. D. 

“Tt is an exceedingly interesting ac- 
count of one of those original men, 
teachers, benefactors, and always ready 
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For Thanksgiving. 


Lord thy God, in keeping his 
commandments, and his judg- 
ments, and his statues, which I 
command thee this day: lest when 
thou hast eaten and art full, and 
hast built goodly houses, and 
dwelt therein; and when thy herds 
and thy flocks multiply and thy 
silver and thy gold is multiplied, 
and all that thou hastis multiplied; 
_ then thine heart be lifted up, and 
_ thou forget the Lord thy God, 

' Who fed the in the wilderness 
with manna, which thy fathers 
knew not, that he might humble 
thee, and that he might prove thee, 
to do thee good at thy latter end; 
And thou say in thine heart; My 
power and the might of mine hand 
hath gotten me this wealth. 

Thy goodness, Lord, our souls confess; 
Thy goodness we adore,— 


A spring whose blessing never fail, 
A sea without ashore. 


Thy bounty every season crowns 

With all the blissit yields, _ 

With joyful clusters loads the vines, 
With strengthening grain the fields. 


deep distress is silent. 
is noisy; the lake is quiet. 


-|serve on the committees on school 


must buy in order to live. 


| for “more’”’—Mary A. Livermore. 


| BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE WORLD'S W. 0, 


‘Beware that thou forget not the 


PARAGRAPHS. 


Light sorrows complain loudly; 
The brook 


A Beautiful Scene. 

THE BEST KNOWN AND BEST LOVED 
WOMAN IN AMERICA RE-ELECTED 
FOR TENTH TIME 
PRESIDENT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL W. C. 'T. U. 


John Ruskin says: “I did not 
like the Americans until recently. 
What made me think more of 
them was the character of those I 
met.” And he mentions Holmes 
and Norton. 


Mrs. Hllen Mitchell, the only 
lady on the Chicago Board of 
Fducation’ has been appointed to 


THE 


GEN. FISK DESCRIBES THE SCENE IN A TEN- 
DER LETTER To “MOTHER WILLARD.” 


Lhe Union Signal, the national 
organ of the W. C. T. U., says of 
the re-election of Miss Willard: 

We had tried to describe this 
beautiful scene, all the more 
beautiful because its tenth recur- 
rence brought not diminished, but 
added enthusiasm. We lay aside 
our own poor words, and give you 
instead those of our standard- 
bearer, General Fisk, not written 
for publication, yet all the more 


management, special funds and 
physical culture. - 


The Rey. Mr. Mangasarian, 
whose devout spirit impressed the 
people who gathered at Weirs last 
year, but whose rationalistic pro- 
clivities were unmistakable, has 
gone wholly over. to the ethical 
position of the Western Unita- 
rians.—Christian Leader. 


All gamblers are a curse to 


impressive for that. Watching 
that scene, his heart, like so many 
others in that vast audience, went 
out to the dear mother in Rest 
Cottage, und he wrote her this 
letter, which she is generous 
enough to let us share: 


society, and the worst form of this 
curse is supplied by those who 
gamble in the necessaries of life, 
and fill their pocketts by com- 
pelling the people to pay unnatur- 
ally high prices sor what they 


METROPOLITAN OPERA Hovss, 
New York, Oct. 22, 1888. 


Dear MotHer WILLARD :—I am 
writing you this note at the su- 
preme hour of the great conyen- 
tion. Sister Frances has just been 
re-elected President by, substan- 
tially, a unanimous vote of the 
most wonderful body of women 
I have ever seen. 

The great Opera House is as 
full as it can .be crowded—one 
great mass of enthusiastic women 
and men. It was known that the 
election of officers was to take 
place and everybody came. Every 
delegate is in her seat. Tier on 
tier of boxes are crowded with the 
best representatives of the best 
social life in this great metropolis, 
while noble men and nobler women 
from the chief centers of the re- 
public grace the occasion; gallery 
upon gallery reveal a thronging 
multitude way up towards the 
sky. 

The hour has come. Frances 
retires from the chair and finds a 
quiet nook far removed from the 
magnificent scene. There a few 
friends gather about her—she one 
of the “truest souls of womankind.” 
Mrs. Lathrap—our marvellous 
“Saint Mary of Michigan”—took 
the chair. The tellers collected 
the ballots and the count began: 
“Willard,” “Wibard,” ‘‘Willard,” 
rang out from the sweet voices of 
the woman counters. The inform- 
al ballot was made the formal 
ballot and Frances E. Willard was 
declared elected. 

A committee of escort to the 
chair was appointed, the great 
throng rose to their feet and as 
Frances appeared on the stage, 


“Would I vote? Bless your 
heart! Ido vote every year, as 
by the laws of Massachusetts I am 
allowed to vote for School Com- 
mittee. Itis but a crumb from 
the loaf, the whole of which be- 
longs tome. Nevertheless, I 
bravely deposit my beggariy and 
pauperized vote, and then, like 
Oliver Twist, reach up my hand 


A Noontide Prayer. 


T. U., SATURDAY, OCT. 27, 1888, 


- The noontide hour whichis 
always observed at our Conyentions 
having arrived every head was 
bowed in silent prayer; then Miss 
Willard thus voiced our petitions: 
~ Dear Heavenly Father, give us 
the calmness of Thy Spirit. We 
bless Thee that we know a little of 
it; and help useachand all to know 
much more.’ Be with those true 
and earnest women in every home 
in this nation who are our 
loyal sisterhood. Be with our 
missionaries in Norway, in Ger- 
many, and in France, wherever 
this causeis well reported of, where- 
ever little children are taught, and 
men are helped to higher levels of 
character, wherever the home is 
established, there we pray Thee 
that Thy Fatherly blessing and 
benediction may decend this hour. 
Be in the homes we represent. 
Bless every name that ever asked 
our remembrance in prayer. For- 
give our sins, and lead us onward 
in the widening path of victory, 


handkerchiefs blossomed out from 
the floor and box and gallery, a 
hanging garden of magnolia 
flowers. I have seen a great many 
stirring scenes in my lifetime, but 
never anything just like this. 
Minute after minute, for ten times, 
the great welcome continued. By 
and by silence comes, and the 
the great woman,in her modest, 
simple, eloquent way, said words 
of gratitude, of love, of sweetest 
charity, and the mighty throng 
went off into another whirlwind 
of applause. Then the dear 
woman told us of her mother in 
Rest Cottage, of the old hours 
when she, a little girl, rested in 
her father’s arms by the fireside, 
and as she rested her weary head 
on the father’s shoulder, he sang 
the sweet, earnest prayer, 

“Guide me, Oh Thou Great Jehovah,” 


and suggested that the Convention 
sing that grand-old hymn. Dear 
Anna Gordon touched the keys 
of the piano, the cornets took up 
the melody, and through the aisles 
and arches of this beautiful temple 
of song rang out the voices of the 
multitude. 3 

Dear Mother Willard, I wish 
you could have witnessed this 
great hour. 

God bless you. 

Faithfully yours, 
CuinTon B. Fisk. 


Joseph Cook, who had been an 
interested spectator of the election 
was now introduced, and responded 
as follows: 

In this very room, Madam Pres- 
ident and ladies, the representa- 
tives of the foremost Protestant 
denomination of the United States 
resolved that the liquor traffic can 
never be. legalized without sin. 
That great resolution, I suppose, 
represents the opinions of .the 
Methodist church. at large in this 
republic, *and that has perhaps 
seven millions of our people. I 
congratulate.the convention that a 
lady who could not obtain admis- 
sion at yonder door as a member 
in that- Temperance Conference 
has now been. elected .president of 
a yet more influential body. I 
most emphatically congratulate 
you, L congratulate all present, I 
congratulate so far as my voice 


and as the way grows brighter and 
and better farther on, help us to 
be more true, humble and loving. 
Amen.-— Union Signal. 


‘But chiefly thy compassion, Lord, 
Is in thy gospel seen; 

_ There like a sun thy mercy shmes, 
Without a cloud between. 


four thousand voices filled the air 
with cordial, earnest greetings, 
eight thousand hands applauded, 
and twenty-five hundred white 


ean go, all friends of temperance 
throughout the world, that you 
have elected here as president the 
best known and.the best loved 
woman in the United States. 


So-  $$$$—_—__—— 


Several pastors in the northern 
states who plead for prohibition 
to whisky politics four years ago, 
were driven from their pulpits by 
the intolerance of Republican 
church members. There is apros- 
pect of a simular fate to some 
pastors this year from Republican 
intolerance in the North and Dem- 
ocratic intolerance in the South. 
But, we notice, this does not hap- 
pen more than once in the same 
place. 
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OUR BEST WORDS. 


Jur Young fofks. 


SHALL YOUR BOY GO? 


You vote for license, sir, you say? 
O do you ever think, 

Of the dreadful schoolyour vote sustains, 
You who yote to license drink. 


Have yon ever stood by the gay saloon 


Witi t's foully tainted air? ; 
Have ) 12 ever watched with curious 
{1 30 


xy 
The feet 
Ab, sir, you know who enter there, 
Onr Liightest, fairest boys, 
Vhe deurest thoughts of 
prayer, 
A _ the chief of a fathox’s joys. 
‘4ey ate going in for one harmless glass; 
Pershanee for a friendly game; 
Y her. nen like you sustain the cause, 
D> you think the boys are to blame? 


Taz 


that enter there? 


a mother’s 


ara coming out with poisoned 
breath, 
A slow, unsteady tréad; 
But s0t the boys who entered there— 
They haye given us these instead. 


They are hurrying on with quickened 
pace, 
To lives of crime and woe. 
They are filing down to drunkard’s 
grayes; 
Are you willing your boy should go? 
Ah, sir, you know the picture true; 
You know the fatal end; 
You have seen the way the victims go; 
Haye you boys you would like to send, 
—Selected. 


The President’s Wife. 
MRS. GEORGE ARCHIBALD. 

The President of the U. S. is 
never beloved by all the people. 
Those who elect him will praise 
him, but those who tried -to elect 
his opponent, often never over- 
come their disliketo him. Itis a 
weakness to dislike any one simply 
because he does not think as we 
do. And the bad manners exhib- 
ited by such a large part of the 
American people, in their scanda- 
lous talk about those who have 
reached high positions against 
their desires and votes, is some- 
thing to be ashamed of. 

We should be thankful that, in 
the main, the press and people are 


courteous to the families of these 
‘men, and especially toward their 


wives and daughters. 

The wife of the present Presi- 
dent has been more talked of and 
deseribed and applauded and ad- 
mired than any other, in many 
years at least. Her youth, her 
marriage in the White House, and 
her pleasant, girlish ways have 
helped to make her popular. One 
morning last May I was in Wash- 
ington, and out for a ride. As wo 
came near the White House, it all 
looked so fresh and inviting in the 
spring sunshine that we drove up 
the broad carriage road leading to 
the entrance. A handsome car- 
riage stood in front of the entrance, 
and the driver on the box politely 
gave way tous. Aswe took ad- 
vantage of this to pause, a dis- 
gusted attendant motioned us to go 
by and motioned the driver of the 
handsome carriage to come back, 
which he did by driving briskly 
around the circular road in front 
of the house. Meantime, a tall, 
though erect young woman had 
come through the wide doors and 
quietly waited the return of the 
carriage. She was dressed in a 


gray suit, neatly but plainly made, | 


relieved at throat and wrists by 
navy blue collar and cuffs, and 
wore a wide, black hat on her head. 
She carried in her right hand a 
whip. As soon as the cariage was 
in place, which was very soon in- 
deed, she took a front seat, put the 
whip in the proper place for whips, 
and lifting the lines from a pair of 
sorrel horses, drove away. She 
was Mrs. Cleveland, and [ venture 
to say no one but her footman rode 


behind so handsome a driver that 
morning. Yet Mrs. Cleveland did 
not seem to me more beautitul 


than many women I have seen. I 


doubt if plenty of girlsin hundreds 
of cities do not look as fresh and as 
fair as did she when she won the 
heart of her husband. ButI fear 
there are few of them who would 
show as much good sense and real 
kindness in the same situation. 
The lady with whom I rode that 
morning, told me,a pretty thing 
about Mrs. Cleveland. 

On certain days and nights the 
President and his wife have a re- 
ception to which every one is free 
to go. One night when hundreds 
of people were ina line, passing 
through the great rooms open for 
their coming and going, there 
walked among them a woman who 
had brought her little girl to see 
the lovely lady who was the great 
attraction. Hvery one wanted to 
shake the hand of Mrs. Cleveland, 
the little girl among them. But 
she was on the farther side of her 
mother and she was afraid. So 
she only dared to peep shyly out 
as she clung to her mother’sskirts. 
But Mrs. Cleveland saw her, and 
reaching out, with a sweet smile 
she said: 

“Won't you shake hands with 
me, little girl?” 

So the little girl put her hand 
into the hand of the President’s 
wife for a moment. Wasn't that 
“nice 9” 

That little girl will havea pleas- 
ant thing to remember all her life, 
and may be her little grandchil- 
dren will listen some day while 
she tells about it. 

As lovely as Mrs. Cleveland is, 
IT never think of her in her high 
position without thinking with 
creat admiration of a woman who 
once occupied the place she now 
fills. This woman was Lucy W. 
Hayes, a lady,—as we usethe word 
lady in its highest sense,—and a 
true woman always. 

During the four years of her life 
in the White House, she would 
not permit wine to be served on 
the President’s table, and though 
some sneered and many wondered, 
she “kept to the right,” entirely 
unmoved since she knew she was 
right. She received many testi- 
monials from those who approved 
her firmness, and one of the 
memorials of her, placed in the 
White House by the temperance 
women of this nation, is a beauti- 
ful full length portrait. 

Thope when all the coming 
Presidents’ wives look at this por- 
trait, they will resolve to be very 
stiff indeed about wine, and refuse 
to help make it fashionable.— 
Young Crusader. 


The National W. ¢. T. U. 


The fifteenth annual conven- 
tion of the National W. C. T. U., 
met in N. Y. City on Saturday the 
20th of Oct. proved one of the 
most important gatherings of that 
noble organization in all its history. 
From every state in the Union the 
delegates came. Mrs. Lide Meri- 
wether, president of the Tennessee 
State W. C. T. U., in a letter to 
the Nashville Zssue speaks of the 
convention as follows: 

This convention brought  to- 
gether the largest representation 
we have ever had, 412 voting, and 
500 visitingdelegates. The Opera 
House occupies an entire block, 
and besides the large number 
which a building covering such an 
area would seat on its ground floor, 
it has also five balconies, running 
around three sides of the building. 
When I say that this house was 
well filled throughout every day 


and at the evening mass meetings 


no vacant seats could be seen save | tcok place Miss Frances 


a few in the 5th balcony, the read- 
er can easily perceive that these 
assemblies had an undoubted claim 
to be called great mass meetings. 
Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, President 
of the Iowa W. C. T. U., has been, 
as one may say, Elector at Large 


for the Republican party during}. 


the campaign. Naturally, her ut- 
terances upon the platform, es- 
pecially those antagonistic to the 
Prohibition party, have been criti- 
cized by Miss West, editor of our 
national organ, The Union Signal. 
For this she has been “severely 
dealt with” by many Republican 
papers, also by the state paper of 
the Iowa W.C.T.U. This matter 
came before the convention, as did 
also a memorial from Iowa’s presi- 
urging the Natienal W. C. T. U. 
to returnto a non-partizan policy 
and protests from the Illmois W. 
C. T. U. and the minority of Iowa 
W. C. T. U. against the National 
W. C. fT. U. allowing its members 
to antagonize the national policy. 
All these matters were brought 
before the conyention at its last 
session, Tuesday evening, 25. ‘The 
subject in its entirety, was freely 
and fully ventilated with the fol- 
lowing result. At the close of the 
discussion, the resolution reaffirm- 
ing our loyalty to the Prohibition 
party was adopted by an over- 
whelming majority and Miss 
West's course sustained in a man- 
ner equally emphatic. Deeming it 
discourteous to the minority to 
exuli over it in public, we had 
previously passed a resolution for- 
bidding any (applause ) when these 
matters were voted upon, and our 
delegates, being always law abid- 
ing, would have received both an- 
nouncements in silence, but the 
galleries went “clear daft,’ and 
round aiter round of applause 
shook the house, which the gavel 
of our resolute little President was 
utterly powerless toquiet. IJ have 
seen no word of all this, in any 
of the city papers, such was the 
fact, nevertheless. Such a de- 
monstration was not to the taste of 
the New York papers, hence they 
maintained a discreet silence. 

At the evening session the house 
was packed with people. The en- 
trance of General Clinton B. Fisk 
was the signal for an outburst of 
enthusiasm that was positively be- 
wildering. Mayor Hewitt wel- 
comed the convention to the city 
in a speech that was heartily ap- 
plauded. Turning to General 
Fisk, the Mayor remarked: “The 
general is a better man than I am 
”*Here he was compelled to 
pause while the house rang with 
applause andlaughter. “But if he 
wererunning for mayor of New 
York and intended to be elected 
he would have to give up some of 
the special principles of the Pro- 
hibition platform. Gen. Fisk is a 
little in advance of the time.” 
While the world was not forward 
enough for such men as Fisk and 
such women as those before him, 
yet the mayor hoped that the time 
would come when all opposed to 
moral law would be put down and 
all that is refining and intellectual 
would be exalted, and he sat down 
amid the applause evoked by this 
sentiment. 

The introduction of ex-governor 
St. John was the signal for 
thunders of applause, the entire 
house rising en masse, while hun- 
dreds of hankerchiefs waved a wel- 
come. In the course of his re- 
marks Governor St. John con- 
tended that the W. C. T. U. had 
done more than any other organiza- 
tion to blot out sectional differ- 
ences. 


When tho election of officers 
E. Wil- 
‘ard was re-elccte. president, re- 
ceiving 360 votes out of a total of 
391, Mrs. J. Ellen Foster receiv- 
ing six votes. , 


The National Convention as an 
Bye Opener. 


Tt was a success as an eye-open- 
er. Before the Convention met, 
the papers of New York, especially 
the Tribune and the Mail and He- 
press, were packed with false 
statements, and prophesies of evil 
stated as though they were facts. 
The Convention proved their fal- 
sity, and thus opened the eyes of 
hundreds to the animus of our op- 
ponents. But the great eye opener 
was the closing meeting, Tuesday 
evening. Mrs. Foster forced into 
open convention discussions which 
ought to have been confined to the 
Hixecutive Committee, from which 
she had appealed them to the Con- 
vention, declaring that the Execu- 
tive Committee was only a Star 
Chamber, with which she would 
have nothing to do. This caused 
the reading before that great aud- 
ience of documents intended for 
the Executive Committee alone, 
among them our answer to the 
charges of unfairness by The 
Union Signal to Mrs. Foster. The 
whole matter was thoroughly ven- 
tilated, and resulted in passing the 
strongest kind of a resolution, sus- 
taining The Union Signal, with 
only nineteen dissenting votes. 
Scores of persons came to us after- 
wards, expressing thankfulness 
that the whole matter was thus 
brought out, “For,” said they, “it 
has opened our eyes.” 

The Resolution Committee, o 
which Mrs. Zerelda Wallace was 
chairman, and Miss Helen L. 
Hood, secretary, gave a strong re- 
port; section 7, which was adopted, 
reads: 

Resolved, That we re-affirm our 
allegiance to that party which 
makes its dominant issue the sup- 
pression of the liquor traftic, de- 
clares its belief in Almighty God 
as the source of all power in goy- 
ernment, defends the sanctity of 
the Christian Sabbath, recognizes 
equal suffrage and equal wages for | 
women, demands the abolition of 
polygamy and uniform laws goy- 
erning marriage and divorce, and 
aims to remove sectional differ- 
ences, promote national unity, and 
insure the best welfare of our land. 

The by-law forbidding political 
discussion was rescinded.— Union 
Signal. 


Which Fellow Votes to Prohibit 
Evil? 


A great hearted man but a help- 
less victim of strong drink who 
cannot look upon or smell the ace- 
cursed stuff without falling, said 
to me the other day, “Well if I am 
sober enough to get to the polls 
and vote I will vote the prohibition 
ticket, not only in self defense but 
for the sake of others.” Now, in 
in the light of the gospel, I main- 
tain that such poor victims, strug- 
gling and voting to free themselves 
and others from the drink Demon, 
are behaving much more like 
Christian cttizens than the respec- 
table church member, total ab- 
stainer though he be, who passes 
by on the other side and casts his 
influence and ballot for a political 
party that gives sanction and sup- 
port to this legalized sin that 
drags his enslaved fellow beings 
toa drunkards heil.—from J. L. 
Douthits Letter of Acceptance. . 
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For Our Best Words. 


1. Saint Katherine. 


THE FIRST UNITARIAN MARTYR: OF 
POLAND. 
BY MRS. L. A. HASKELL. 
There are personages in the 


world’s history of whom we know 


but little, but that little impresses 
us so vividly, that we seem to have 
known them in their bodily pres- 
ence, and imagination easily fills 


out the broken lines and angles of 


character to completeness. They 
have lived, loved, enjoyed, thought, 
suffered and died, and left a mem- 
ory to be honored through time. 
Such an one was Katherine Vogel, 
a distinguished Polish lady of 
Cracow, who, for her religious be- 
lief, fell a victim to the horrors of 
martyrdom. At this period of its 
history, Poland was a flourishing 


_ kingdom, and Cracow, its capital, 


a city of learning and importance, 
containing schools, a university, 
founded upon the model of the 
university of Paris, and printing- 
presses for the Latin, German, and 


_ Polish languages. 


Of course the prevailing relig- 
Roman Catholic. Harly 
in the 15th century, the doctrines 
of John Huss had spread to a cer- 
tain extent through some of the 


_ provinces of the kingdom, and in 


2 
Fd 
a 


priest 
Luther abjured his religion, and 


1439 five Hussite priests were 
seized by order of the bishop of 
Posen, and sentenced to be burned 
in the market place, for preaching 
doctrines at variance with the 
popular belief, but during the 
closing years of that century, the 
religious agitation had subsided 
into comparative quiet. 

About the year 1530, John 
Saklucyan, a Roman Catholic 
and personal friend of 


embraced the Protestant ‘faith, 


which doubtless roused the ani- 


mosity of the Roman Catholic body, 
which needed but the shadow of a 
straw to excite into burning 
activity. . Parts of Central Hurope 
were already in a state of ferment 
over the growth of Protestantism. 
There were bold men in Switzer- 
land, Hungary, and elsewhere, who 
dared to teach that a pure life and 
religious habit of mind were more 


_ pleasing in the sight of God than 


fastings, pilgrimages and macera- 
tions of the flesh. It is true there 


_ were no public gatherings, no open 


demonstrations by the apostates, 
friends exchanged views with 


_ friends in private conversations by 


at * 


the family fireside, but it was evi- 
dent Anti-Catholic opinions were 


_ spreading, and when it was known 


that a highly educated and in- 
fluential member of the aristocracy 
of Cracow had not only abandoned 
the established religion, but had 
gone even farther, had disavowed 
a beliefin the Trinity, if savored 
too strongly of Judaism. ‘The 
Jews were hated with a bitter 
hatred, and a profligate bishop 
had no difficulty in persuading a 


_ profligate court, to have her sum- 


moned before an _ ecelesiaitical 
council. That she was a womar 
upwards of eighty years of age, 
near the last mile stones of her 
earthly pilgrimage, counted for 
nothing. 

Her confession of faith before 
her judges was given with a clear. 
ness, dignity, and calmness of 
demeanor that commands admira- 
tion. She expressed her faith in 
these words, “I believe in the ex- 
istence of One God, who has 
created the visible and invisible 
world, and who cannot be con- 


er ie by the human intellect.” . 


hat a scene was that for the 
imagination of the artist! Behold 
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a woman of culture and refinement, 
congregation to freely but kindly 
express his or her honest convic- 
tions on all questions. I respect 
the person that, in being true to 
his conscience, must differ with 
me; I respect such an one more 
than I do the one who pretends to 
her form somewhat bowed, per- 
haps, by the weight of her more 
than eighty years, her once dark 
hair whitened by the touch of the 
finger of time, standing before her 
brutal questioners, calm and dig- 
nified in the consciousness of her 
honest convictions, her eyes with 
possibly not the full vigor of youth, 
but expressing the strong deter- 
mination and sacred purpose of 
her soul, shrinking not, nor quail- 
ing before the stern looks of her 
inquisitorial judges. The pure, 
grand, and thinking spirit of 
woman, before the relentless un- 
reason of bigotry! 

For this crime of conscience, for 
the crime of that belief to which 
she had come through study and 
prayer, for the dictates of a pure 
and enlightened mind, for the 
crime of using her God-given gift 
of reason, +his noble and aged 
saint was sentenced to meet the 
excruciating death of burning at 
the stake, was torn from home, 
family, and friends, dragged to 
the market place, to lose the life 
she had consecrated to noble 
deeds. She showed no willingness 
for recantation, no wavering from 
her adherence to the truth, which 
had sprung up, and grown into the 
very fibres of her being. The 
pleadings and entreaties of family 
and friends were of no avail. No, 
welcome death, even in its most 
agonizing guise, rather than denial 
and dishonor to her soul. She 
displayed most heroic courage, 
and up to the final struggle, ex- 
pressed her faith and trust in the 
One God, and in Jesus, his beloved 
son. ‘ Whoso loseth his life for 
my sake shall find it.” - 


Ce 


‘Righteous Judgment.” 
PLEASING GOD RATHER THAN MAN. 


Last Sunday ‘morning, in this 
place, the pastor of. the First 
Congregational Church preached 
asermon upon the above subject 
from the text: 

“Judge righteous judgment.” 

—John 7, 21, 

The preacher gave several illus- 
trations from history and personal 
experience’as a warning against 
sectarian and partizan prejudice. 
He exhorted professing Christians 
to follow their Master and do 
their duty as citizens in obeying 
the law and gospel and standing 
for things that make for right- 
eousness, temperance and peace in 
the land. He exhorted every one 
to stand for just judgment at the 
ballot box, for each citizen. A 
pure and free ballot is the only 
safeguard of our civil and religious 
liberty. Buying or selling votes, 
or boycotting or bull-dozing a 
yoter from expressing his candid 
opinion at the ballot box, is a 
crime anda sin. Betting on the 
election isa flagrant sin against 
God and man and a crime in the 
eye of the law. No man should 
be honored with church member- 
ship who is guilty of violating 
this most righteous election law. 
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“I stand,” said the preacher, “for 
the right of every member of this 
agree with me from some selfish 
or cowardly motives. But I don’t 
respect nor love that spirit of par- 
tizan intolerance that condemns a 
fellow man without a hearing and 
that leads church members to 
neglect their duties to the church 
and their fellow Christians, while 
feeding greedily on ultra-partizan 
papers and slighting the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Goldep Rule and 
the Sermon on the Mount. If 
you take Jesusfor your Teacher in 
morals, and follow his example in 
these days of excitement, you may 
avoid rash and unjust judgments 
of others; and you will go to your 
closets in prayer for divine guid- 
ance todo your duty as a Chris- 
tian citizen. 

There are some persons, these 
days, who presume to sit in judg- 
ment on pastors of churches and 
condemn them for doing their sol- 
emn duty, as God gives them to 
see it, by the exercise of their 
rights as citizens in pleading be- 
fore their fellow men to vote 
against a monster Wrong and the 
worst Foe to church and home—a 
Wrong and a Foe now legalized 
and fostered by our government 
and the dominant political parties 
of the land. 

Talk about Christian ministers 
hurting their church by speaking 
as pleasing God rather than men! 

“Art thou he that troubleth 
Israel?” said the idolatrous king 
Ahab to Elijah, and the man of 
God answered: “I have not 
troubled Israel; but thou, and thy 
father’s house, in that ye have for- 
saken the commandments of the 
Lord, and thou hast followed 
Baalim.” 

Tf the attendance any church 
is lessened by the pastor speaking 
the truth of Law and Gospel in 
love, then so much the worse for 
those who stay away on that ac- 
count. I am: quite willing to 
leave it to God in heaven and the 
future historian to decide as to 
who is judging “righteous judg- 
ment,” under the circumstances. 
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A Wise View of the Political Situa- 
: tion. 

WHO WILL BE OUR NEXT PRESIDENT? 


[From The Voice, the Nuéional Prohibt- 
tion Orga on the eve of elec- 
tion. | 


The tariff issue has caused an 
interchange of voters between the 
two old parties that has amounted 
to many thousands, even in close 
States. It is impossible to tell now 
which party has gained in the in- 
terchange. Sha: 

The prevalent idea is that the 
Prohibition party leaders long for 
the defeat of Mr. Harrison, in the 
belief that such a defeat will kill 
the Republican party, and make 
the Prohibition party the rallying 
point of the future. So faras we 
know, the Prohibition leaders feel 
very doubtful on this point. Ifa 
confidential poll were taken of 
their opinions as to which old 
party’s success would result in 
most advantage to the new party, 
a very even division of opinion 
would be found. 
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The reason for this lies in the 
contrasted conditions North and 
South. If the Republican party 
wins, despite the Prohibition vote, 
and has the responsibility of gov- 
ernment for the next four years, it 
is likely to alienate many thous- 
ands of voters in the North, who 
look to it to take effective action 
against the liquor power. But in 
the South a Republican victory 
would be likely to arrest some- 
what the current setting in toward 
the new party. A Democratic vic- 
tory will reverse things in the 
South, and tens of thousands will 
come tous who are now held in 
check from fear of Republican 
supremacy, while in the North 
Democatic success would be more 
likely to decrease our accessions 
than Republican success. 

Such at least is our theory of the 
ease. If that theory is correct, it 
is really a matter of indifference, 
so far as our party is concerned, 
which of the two old license par- 
ties capture the White House. 
We believe the Master Politician 
of the universe is in this contest, 
and we can accept with confidence 
whatever result comes to pass. 


Churches Traded For Sa- 
loons. 


AND CHURCH MEMBERS 
THE SALOONS: 


GO WITH 


A TRUSTWORTHY DEMOCRATIC TES- 
TIMONY. 


One of Dayid B. Hill’s managers in 
New York recently asserted that in poli- 
tics the churches might safely be traded 
for the slums.—St, Louis Republic, Nov. 
&. : 


And the most humiliating part 
of itis, that some church members, 
through blind partizanship, will 
vote with the slums and saloons 
and thus earn the title of “the 
Right Wing of the Saloon Army.” 

In the same issue of the St. 
Louis Republic, from which the 
above paragraph is copied is the 
following, which, coming as_ it 
does from a paper not heretofore 
friendly to prohibition, is a very 
remarkable confession. This edi- 
torial is headed: 


SALOON VICTORY. 


The most noteworthy feature of the en- 
tire election, however, is the remarkable 
influence exercised by the beer saloons 
They decided the result in St. Louis, and 
then clinched it by rolling up a saloon 
vote as we have not seen polled before. 
Mayor Francis had necessarily antago- 
nized them, because under his oath of of- 
fice it was his duty to enforce the Sunday 
vlosing law. They nursed their griey- 
ance, perfected their organization, and 
went to the polls hand in hand with the 
church-going Republicans to wreak their 
vengeance. 

It was well done. They polled at least 
8,000 votes, and polled them as a unit, 
demonstrating the powér of the beer sa- 
loon in politics as it has never before un- 
til this election, when we have similar ~ 
evidence of it in the vote for Hill in New 
York. 


We would rather be beaten a 
thousand times standing with the 
minority party in the right than to 
ever win standing with the ma- 
jority party in the wrong. 


One of the leading newspaper 
men of this city said to a represen- 
tative of the Leader yesterday: 
“The thing in my newspaper life 
that 1 have regetted more than 
any other, is the decided stand 


that I took some years ago against, — 


Hon. John P. St. John. I was 
convinced long since that in_ that 
movement he was right and I was: 
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wrong.”--The Leader, me s 
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PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHALY. 


JASPER L. DOUTHIT, Eprrox. 


‘‘\ PorEeR Christianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears butits name. 
Sannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome. Let our lives re- 
veal its beauty and its power.”’—William Ellery 
Channing. 


“Tieaven’s gate is shut to him who comes alone. 
Save thon a soul and it shall saye thine own.” 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter 


SHELBYVILLE, Inu., Nov. 15, 1888. 


Is Every Good Man A Unitarian? 


What a short memory has Unity! 
The following paragraph appears 
in a late issue: “It may be nec- 
essary to say it again, and still 
again, many more times, before 
people will heed the saying, that 
Unity nor any member of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, so 


far as we know, ever say or 
think that ‘every good 
man is a Unitarian, but 
we do say and believe that 


every man who desires goodness 
and thinks his hold upon it might 
be enlarged by such a connection 
should be entitled to the fellow- 
ship of the Unitarian Church, be- 
cause we hold that Unitarianism 
is committed by its history and 
philosophy to the thought that 
goodness is the essential thing in 
religion and that character is the 
end for which the church should 
labor, and he who believes this is 
of and with the Unitarian move- 
ment.” 

How ingeniously evasive all this 
is! It may mean this, or it may 
mean that, according to the sense 
that the reader puts into certain 
words; and so, very conveniently, 

‘ it faces both ways. 

But compare Unity’s own 
words, two years ago: “We frank- 
ly welcome to our Unitarian name 
those who do not call themselves 
Christian and Theist,” even “such 
ministers.” “By fellowship we 
mean full right to our common 
name.” (March 20 and May 29, 
1886). Now was not this plainly 
saying, that every one who be- 
lieves in “truth, righteousness and 
love” has a right to call himself a 
Unitarian? 

And, if Unity uses the word 
“fellowship” in the sense it has 
itself defined, does not this state- 
ment that “ every man who desires 
goodness, ete., should be entitled 
to the fellowship of the Unitarian 
church,’’ mean simply, that such 
aman has a full right to the Uni- 

‘tarian name? Then, in the very 
same breath, it reaffirms what it 
denies having ever said, and con- 
victs itself of a glaring inconsist- 
ency. 

Or does it stand on a “verbal 
quibble,” and mean that it has 
never used these precise words, 
namely that “every good man is a 
Unitarian?” Very well! We con- 

cede this quibble. But the real point 
is the esssntial idea—not the 

words but the realities. And cer- 


tainly, the idea which these words 
pithily and clearly express, is what 
Unity and its friends stand for 
still to-day. Is it not, now? Come 
tell the truth! 

But why this evasion and verbal 
quibbling? 

Is it worthy of those who pro- 
fess emphatically to believe in 
realities rather than in words? 
Why continue to envelope the issue 
inthis fog of ambiguity? Is 
it not suggestive of a conscious- 
ness of weakness, of an unwilling- 
ness to bring the real question 
intelligently before the eyes of its 
readers? 

If Unity means, what it professed 
to mean two years ago, that “every 
man who desires goodness ete.” 
“should be entitled to the Uni- 
tarian name,” why not say so, un- 
equivocally and honestly? It 
knows perfectly well that this is 
the real question at issue, and the 


fundamental ground of difference 
between the present Western 


Conference and the brethren 
who withdrew at Cincinnati. 
Why still try to make 
it appear that the question is 
something else by talking about 
“goodness being the essential 
thing in religion and character 
the end for which the church 
should labor,” and so give the 
vague but mischievous impression 
that this is what was and is denied 
by the Christian basis brethren? 

Unity knows perfectly well that 
these brethren believe all this 
statement about goodness 
and character as heartily 
as Unity does, and _ that 
they believe also in fellowshiping 
every good man; but the real 
question is; as Unity itself stated, 
whether fellowshiping good and 
earnest Ethicists requires us to 
erant them the “full right to our 
Unitarian name,’ and to concede 
that this Ethicism, which doubts 
the fatherly love of God for all 
mankind and the immortal destiny 
of souls, has aright to go into 
Unitarian pulpits or anywhere else, 
for all that, and claim to represent 
the essence of our denomination- 
al Umitarianism and to be en- 
titled to financial support from our 
Unitarian churches. 


All this was distinctly stated in 
December 1886, over the signatures 
of ten Unitarian ministers who 
represent the denomination in all 
parts of our country and feel a 
avery serious anxiety about this 
question. They said, “The Chris- 
tian-basis brethren affirm that the 
issue is about the basis of Unita- 
rianism,—that is, it asks, what 
does the name properly mean? 
The others insist that it is about 
the basis of fellowship,—that is, it 
asks, who shall be shut out from 
our Churches? But nobody wants 
to shut anybody out. The Ethical 
basis brethren have confused the 
two issues.” 


This question about the real 
meaning of Unitarianism is the 
real issue. 
tifying Unitarianism with Ethicism 


This objection toiden- |; 


or perhaps with open Atheism, and 
not the confusing disingenuous 
misstatement that Unity puts for- 
ward, is the reason why our strong- 
est Churches in the West and 
many of the other churches and 
ministers, and the A. U. A. itself, 
keep aloof from the Western Con- 
ference and deny it, as a Confer- 
ence, (please observe, not as indi- 
vidual ministers and laymen) any 
| fair right to the denominational 
‘Unitarian name. 
i And then the final clause,—“ he 
!who helieves this is of and with 
ithe Unitarian movement, ””—How 
lcharmingly evasive! Does it mean 
that every such man hasa “full 
right to our common name,” and 
his teaching a full right to be call- 
ed the essence of our denomina- 
tional Unitarianism? Or does it 
mean that such a man, if an Hth- 
itist, while he is not properly a 
Unitarian, and his teaching is not 
the whole of essential Unitarian- 
ism, is yet necessarily drawn into 
sympathy with “the Unitarian 
movement,” and is so far a Uni- 
tarian? If Unity means the for- 
mer, we say most emphatically NO. 
If Unity means the latter, we say 


most cordially YES. But Unity 
“ straddles” and we do 
not know which it really 
means. Won’tit be so obliging as 


just to say what is its real mean- 
ing? Or willit go on delivering 
these double-faced Delphian 
oracles, intelligible to its sympa- 
thizing readers, but not clear 
enough to do justice to the breth- 
ren who withdrew from the 
Western Conference, and perhaps 
conveniently obscure to allow of a 
complete repudiation, a year or 
two hence, of the notions which it 
set out, two years ago, to force upon 
our Western Churches and even 
upon our National Conference, 
and which it gleefully announced 
(Jan. 23, 1886) gave a new mean- 
ing to the name Unitarian, not “the 
time-honored interpretation,” but 
one which “time will honor”? 


INTERNATIONAL 8. S. LESSONS. 

Rev, J. L. Doursit, Eprror or O. B. W. 

My Drar Mr. Eprror: I desire to 
thank you for the article which appeared 
in the recent issue of your paper, on the 
subject of the studies of our Sunday- 
schools. Iam glad to say, in my judg- 
ment, you are on the right track. What 
our Sunday-schools need, is a systematic 
study of the Scriptures. Out of that 
study can grow, naturally, the doctrinal 
teachings which we should give our 
children. If we wish to showthe points 
of difference between ours and the pop- 
ular denominations, we can show that 
contrast, point by point, more effectively 
by this method of study, than any that 
can be devised. As our Sunday-schuols 
are at present organized, there is an im- 
mense waste of power at headquarters. 
Mr. Spaulding with a carefully selected 
commission, should be asked to prepare 
such a national or international system 
of Sunday-school lessons, and I would 
take great pleasure in using what influ- 
ence I might possess, to recommend these 
studies to our various Sunday-schools. 

Very Truly yours, 


JOHN SNYDER. 
St. Lours, Mo., Oct. 29, 1888. 


UNITARIAN OR FREE CHRISTIAN CATE- 
i CHISM. (Prepared for use in Families and 
Sunday Schools.) By Jasper L. Douthit, pastor 
of the First Congregational (Unitarian) Church, 
Shelbyville, Dl. Suggested in part from ‘tA Free 
Christian Catechism,’ by Alfred Hood, of Eng- 
and. Price, 5 cents per copy. Reduction on 
Address, 


quantities. ; 
OUR BEST WORDS, Shelbyville, 11. 


NOTES. 


Rey. J. L. Marsh, of Winchester, 
Mass., goes to New Orleans to stay till 
New Years. 


A most excellent article in the Novem- 
ber Unitarian on Theophilus Lindsey, — 
by Robert Collyer. 


James 1’. Bixby has a very readable ar- 
ticle in the Unitarian Review for No- 
vember on ‘‘Robert Elsmere’ and its 
critics. 


Mr. Wm. H. Baldwin, President of the — 
Y. M. ©. U., Boston, has an interesting 
account of his recent western trip in one 
of the Boston dailies. 


Rey. C. B. Hunton of Jonesboro, Ark., 
has recently entered the Unitarian de- 
nomination. He comes from the Cum- 
berland Presbyterians. 


Rey. Clarles G. Ames has received a 
call from the Church of the Disciples, 
Boston, of which James Freeman Clarke 
was formerly pastor.—The Christian 
Register. 


We have received an invitation from 
Bro. N. S. Hogeland to attend the state — 
conference to be held Noy. 19-20 in 
Wichita, Kansas. 
enjoyable time. 


It promises to be an 


Mr. Sunderland has an address in the 
November Unitarian, “Ten Years in 
Ann Arbor.” The ten years has been 
full of work for pastor and people and 
the results show many good things ac- 
complished. 


Every Other Sunday has an _ir-terest- 
ing account of the Annual Meeting of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society which 
was held at Springfield, Mass., Oct. 17 
and 18. Robert Collyer, Rey. John 


Cuckson, Rey. C. F. Dole and others - 


took part in the meeting. 


In the Christian Register, of Noy. 1, 
Rey. George Batchelor, in an article en- 
titled “A Western Pilgrimage,” gives an 
interesting and inspiring account of the © 
visit which he, in company with Secre-— 
tary Reynolds, Rév. Chas. G. Ames, Rey. — 
E. A. Horton, and Rey. T. R. Slicer haye 
recently made. 
tion spoke seventy-five times in three 
weeks. We hope more of these yisits 
will be made. 


i 


_ The American Musician continues to — 
improve. Among the latest additions 


are the introduction of illustrations and 


portraits and sketches of prominent and 
musical artistes. 
unusually interesting. It contains a 
large full page portrait of Sarah Bern- ~ 
hardt, a portrait of Miss Neally Stevens, 
pianist, Henry Lindemann, manu- 
facturer, portrait and poem on Beethoyen. 
Among the original articles the con- 
tinuation of the ‘‘Bristow’s Reminis- 
cences” of musical New York thirty years 
agois both interesting and amusing. 
This number also contains a large 
amount of news,- gossip and discussions — 
of various topics, and correspondence 
from all over America aud Europe, as 
does every other. Late numbers have 


contained portraits and sketches of such ~ 1 


persons as Seidl, Gilmore, Thomas, 
M. Colequin, Mme Jane Hading and — 
several others that we cannot now recall. 
The Musician is by far the largest and 


best musical journal we have had the 


pleasure of seeing. Forty pages, weekly, 
$4.00 a year. The Musician Publishing — 
Co., 835 Broadway, N. Y. 


Ethics and Religion Not the Same. 


“To say that neither Ethics nor — 
Religion can possibly attain to its 
best without the other, is not to 
offer proof that they are in any 
sense identical, or can be based 
the one on the other. Aisthetie — 
feeling cannot attain to its best, 
when divorced from morals. But 
they are not therefore identical. 
Ruskin says that an artist who is 
a bad man will die young or paint 
bad pictures when he is old. But 
that is not to say that artis based 
on morals.” 

“That a bad man cannot haye a 
good religion, and that religion 
cannot come to its best when 
divorced from Ethics, are state-- 
ments so true and commonplace 
that they need no proof.” 

Rey. Gro. Batcouetor. 


The collective delega- — 


The number for Oct.is — 
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THRILLING WORDS. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore Tells 
Why She Was Forced to Leave 
the Republican Party. 


GOING THROUGH THE FIRE. 


In her address before the Na- 
tional W. C. T. U. Convention, 
Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, Friday Oct. 19, 1888, Mrs. 
Livermore said: 

Never before has there been so 
large a representative gathering 
of the W. C. T. U., for we are here 
from every state and territory of 
the Union, from Maine to Santa 
Barbara, from British Columbia 
to the Gulf. Canada comes here 
and shakes hands with Alaska. 
The women of the South who go 
every sweet spring to decorate the 

rayes of their boys in gray who 
fell fighting forthe causein which 
they believed, sit side by side with 
the women of the North, whose 
boys in blue have made the South 
billowy with their graves, and they 
join hands, and are not afraid to 
call each other sisters, The mem- 
ories of the past are sanctified, and 
they are now organized ina new 
conflict which has no less an aim 
than the redemption of our native 
land from the thralldom of strong 
drink. Iconfess to you that I, 
who do not attend the National 
gatherings generally, only on very 
rare occasions—my age and my 
many duties absolve me from that 
—I confess to you that I am 
amazed beyond power of expres- 


‘sion at the marvelous growth and 


the wonderful development of this 
organization, I thought I knew it 
all—the magnitude of the opera- 
tions, the extent of the plans, the 
wonderful way in which the sinews 
of war are possessed by the women, 
the increase of money, the mag- 
nificence of the great outlook, and 
all the while the tenderness of feel- 
ing, the high courtesy, the great 
regard that women have for each 
other, being sobered and tempered 
by sharp criticism from without 
—which it is a good thing for wo- 
men to have—I never deprecate it: 
they need it; it is the only way in 
which you can temper fine steel, 


by putting it through the fire. 


And so I am not in the least sorry 
when we women haye to go 
through the fire. All the better 
by and by. Aud we are made of 
such stuff that we go through al- 
most every fiery fu-nace, and come 
out as did the three worthies, 
Faith, Hope and Charity, without 
so much as the smell of fire upon 
us. 


HOW THE SALOON HELPED TO MAKE 
MORAL SUASION A FAILURE. 


When we began the work of our 
organization, the first thing that 
was at our hand was the reforma- 
tion of the drunkard. We entered 
upon it. We organized reform 
clubs. We established friendly 
inns. We endeavored in every 
possible way to pick up the fallen, 
and how superbly the saloons 
helped us in that way? They 
called us noble: Christian women; 
they gave us money, they gave us 
recognition; that was a work they 
approved of; for after we had the 
man washed, and sobered, and in 
his right mind once more, he was 
a better patron over and over 
again for the saloon, for he had a 
little more money in his pocket 
than before we took him in hand. 


.. We found after while that was not 
the way that effectually helped us, 
and so we turned out for some 


other way, and began to look out| ourselves solidly, 


for the enforcing of the law. We 
visited legislatures—the Executive 
power—we did our utmost to bring 
by entreaty enforcement of the 
law. Pretty soon we found the 
laws were ineffectual; that they 
were not adapted to the emergen- 
cies. Then we went to work to 
have new laws framed. We got 
the best bills we could drafted 
and sent to the lLeyislature, we 
lobbied them through, and after 
that, they were not enforced. Ifa 
prohibitory law was passed by one 
Legislature it was repealed by the 
next. Ifa law by some special 
sharp point went through success- 
fully, the very next Legislature 
would take all the point out and 
there we were again floored. Then 
we began to hear about constitu- 
tional prohibitory amendments 
that would stay for ten or twenty 


one thing I do.” 
thing to do. 


contractedly, 
into anything that we can carry. 
You go into Rririska and see the 
River Platte, a good looking 
enough stream, lying all about 
loose, overrunning its banks every- 
where, aiming at nothing, and. ac- 
complishing its aim. All along 
its banks, although it hasn’t any 
banks, it runs on the ground. 
Everywhere are straggling cotton 
trees. It has nothing to do, it has 
noaim. It does not say, “this 
Then comes the 
Colorado; that river -has some- 
It must find its way 
to the sea; there are solid moun- 


tains which it must pass, and it 
narrows itself, it must; it deepens 
itself, it must; and then it gets 
charged with sand and goes plung- 
ing down and tearing through and 
making its way, and lo and behold 
you might almost cross it some 


years. 

Here the speaker paid a 
tribute to Mrs. J. Ellen Foster for 
what she did in fowa in the be- 
ginning of the Prohibition move- 
ment. 

Immediately, all over the coun- 
try, ran the movement for consti- 
tutional prohibitory amendment. 
Kansas has passed one, Maine has 
passed one, and though the stat- 
utory law has been such as to com- 
pelit to be operative, it is not 
operative as it should be in any of 
the states where it had been 
passed, with the sole exception of 
Kansas. In Kansas, because the 
men who passed that amendment, 
and they Republicans, let me give 
them all credit, because they were 
earnest and desirous that their 
amendment should be operative; 
indignant that they were worsted 
in the battle, they called to their 
help their reserves, the women, 


times, as it tears along bounded on 
either side by precipices, down 
which oniy one human being has 
ever passed alive. But after all, it 
has accomplished its work, the one 
thing it had to do;it has cut its 
path through the mountains, it has 
found an outlet to the sea. 

It is sometimes absolutely nec- 
essary for people to be narrow in 
in the sense that word is used when 
the W. C. T. U.is spoken of. I 
am also astonished and delighted 
at the perfect equipment of the W. 
C. T. U. of to-day. This may seem 
strange to you; it has seemed 
strange tome. I thought I knew 
it all. I thought I had kept peace 
with it all, for I had all the docu- 
ments to tell me all about it. But 
it was necessary to come here, to 
hear the reports and see the wo- 
men, in order to comprehend it all. 
And the with the rest, we are 
superbly led. 


and gave to them the, right to vote 
and said: ‘Now itis your fight as 
much as itis ours; now help us 
and help yourselves.” A man not 
believing in the movement, either 
of prohibition or suffrage, has said 
tome that itis the truth, Kansas 
is a state where prohibition pro- 
hibits. So it has come out at last, 
step by step, we learning by 
stumbling and making mistakes, 
that at last we are where we are, 
standing on the platform of eom- 
plete prohibition, endeavoring to 
make the public sentiment as we 
go, in every state of the Union do- 
ing our utmost to help on the 
cause. 


LOTH TO LEAVE THE OLD. PARTY. 


Our brothers are carrying the 
banner, and when they are wearied, 
tormented to death with broken 
promises, again and again beliey- 
ing what was promised them, only 
to find that they were again mock- 
ed, started out and organized a 
party of their own; what was there 
left for us to do, since in both ex- 
isting parties the liquor interest 
had its advocates; what was there 
left for us but to shake hands with 
these grave men? Some of us 
were loath to leave the old party, 
were attached to it, married into 
it, our sons born to it, we hay- 
ing been present when the Repub- 
lican party was born; loving it; 
and when I love once I love for- 
ever. I hung on, hoping against 


hope, praying, entreating, and at 
last was almost driven out—had 


to go. Ifsome of us have been 
slowly coming on this platform, 
we may, and probably shall, make 


it up by an earnestness of our 
work in the future, and by the 
help and sympathy that we shall 


give to this cause hereafter. 
NARROW BUT DEEP. 


It is necessary for us to put 


GRAND TRIBUTE TO MISS WILLARD. 


No other great organization of 


women has the president we have. 


Past the first freshness of her 


youth, she is broader and wider 
than when I first knew her. 
though we are some of us so old 


And 


that we have given as many years 
te the work of reform as our presi- 
dent has lived, when in the be- 
ginning she began to inaugurate 
movements that seemed a little 
audacious, stepping out where be- 
fore no woman leader had ever 
dared to tread; if we held back a 
little, if we doubted and remon- 
strated, sent letters to her which 
she received sweetly and kindly, 
thanking us for them, and saying, 
“J will try to profit by your sug- 
gestions,’ —if we had doubted be- 
fore, we cast away then all reserve, 
all doubt and hesitation. And Il 
for one, wonder where she has 
learned her broad statesmanship, 
where she has got her outlook 
down the great vistas of the future. 
For as I listen I find that there is 
not a great moral question casting 
its shadow athwart our future, that 
this woman, nearly twenty years 
younger than myself, has not made 
herself familiar with, does not 
know the whole, is not prepared to 
take up and go on with it. And 
so [thank God for her, and will 
make up for my doubt and for my 
misgiving, and for my hesitancy 
to follow her, by keeping close to 


her hereafter, just as long as she 


lives. 

And dear sisters, it is something 
for us older women whose heads 
are whitening, who see the dark 
river but a little was off, who see 
the Jow gateway that will swing 
outward soon for us, as it does for 
every human being and never in- 
ward, who catch the gleam of the 
shining city on the other side, 


who sometimes hear the soft voices 
calling and almost catch the 
glimpse of the white hands beck- 
oning, you cannot guess what ex- 
altation we feel when we see those 
who will enter into the victory 
which we only saw by the eyes of 
faith. 


THE GLORIOUS VISION. 


There was a temple in ancient 
Greece, in which Phydias had 
built a marvelous statute of gold 
and ivory; the temple was too 
small for the statue, and whoever 
looked at it could see clearly that 
if this statue had the power to 
erect itself and throw out its arms, 
it would lift the roof and down the 
walls with its arms. Suchastatue 
is the genius of American liberty, 
such a statue is the genius of our 
blessed Christianity, and both are 
erecting themselves. The roof is 
being lifted, the walls about us are 
tottering to their fall, the great 
fight which dazzles our dim eyes 
is streaming in ppon us, and when 
Miss Williard said this morning, 
among all the wonderful discoveries 
of the last fifty years, the most 
wonderful is that made by women, 
who has discovered herself, I thank 
God that this great spirit of Chris- 
tianity and liberty is lifting woman 
up to the heights of the measure 
of her brothers—giving her the 
liberty to do and dare and accom- 
plish what she might—to promise 
that, by and by there shall be no 
gossamer in her path. When we 
read Tacitus, we get the first 
glimpse of the early Anglo-Saxon. 
He says these Anglo-Saxons never 
decided any grave matter without 
consulting their women. Some 
future Tacitus not yet born, writ- 
ing of this newly redeemed Anglo- 
Saxon that is yet to come, shall 
say more strongly, these people 
are enacting the laws of their old 
fathers. And never agraye ques- 
tion did they act upon till they had 
consulted their women, and accept- 
ed, equal with that of the men, 
the advice that they gave. That 
isthe trend of the time to-day; 
and so, dear friends, though I may 
never attend another W.C. T. U. 
Convention, for I sce you are going 
to keep in the West (where you 
seem to have always a most royal 
good time), I thank God for this 
hour, for the revelations to my 
eyes, and for the great hope which 
has not been inspired by this gath- 
ering, but which has been deepen- 
ed and intensified into actual vis- 
ion. 


The Ethical Position. 


“ ‘Religion’ words man’s sense of 
universal relations, however the 
universe or his relations to it be 
conceived. In regard to this 
all-comprehending subject, we 
hold him to be ‘Unitarian’ 
who emphasizes Freedom, Fellow- 
ship and Character as his three 
grand emphases. * * * Thereis 
another Sreat word which right 
willingly we would admit (to a 
place with these) save for one 
reason—it is worship. And the 
reason it does not enter is because 
to most minds it still carries a 
moore than ethical significance; tt 
is the gate through which for them 
the ‘God’-doctrine quictly passes 
in. Thisiswhy some friends want 


ut in the motto, and thatis why it 


must stay out; because this motto 
is not a summary of our intellec- 
tual beliefs, but indicates the basis 
of our fellowship, and we MEAN 
that basis to be ethical, not theo- 
logical.” —W. C. G. in Unity, May 
29, 1886, p. 14. 
U NITARIAN PAPERS, tracts and othe publi- 
cations will be sent free to any one applying 


to MISS E. A. FREEBORN, Sec’y Post Office 
Mission, Church of the Messiah, 8t. Louis, Mo. 
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Then and Now. 

The following is an exact copy, 
word for word, of an article pub- 
lished in the Shelbyville Union 
and copied in several papers in 
the year 1863:— 


Political Preaching. 
BY REY. JASPER L. DOUTHIT. 
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So it seems that political preach- 
ing is entirely proper with those 
so eager to condemn, provided we 
preach for Satan instead of Christ, 
treason instead of loyalty, slavery 
instead of freedom. Modify the 
Ten Commandments and the Gold- 
en Rule, but do not disturb the 
Evil One! Oh! when will we, as 
a people, cease to make lies our 


There is something singular!refuge, and the throne of iniquity 


about the prejudice against what! 
For | 
example, if I take for a text the! 
‘Golden Rule,’ and insist upon its; 
application to the whole human: 
family, the black man as well as: 
the white man; or if I denounce: 


is called political preaching. 


our policy ? 

Politics without Christianity is 
always politics in favor of corrup- 
tion. Such has been our politics; 
and in this way, politics has truly 
become ‘a filthy pool.’ In this 
sense, there should be no politics 


Jefferson Davis as a tyrant, and; in Christianity, but a great deal 


pray for the salvation of 
country and its blessings, I am 
instantly branded as a political 
preacher; but if I should take for 
a text, ‘Cursed be Canaan,’ and 
labor to prove that God is what 
the Bible expressly declares him 
not to be—‘a respector of persons’ 
—and that there ought to be (as a 
candidate for sheriff in this county 
once agreed to me) exceptions to 
the universal application of the 
Golden Rule; or if I should speak 
a dozen words against the Govern- 
ment of our fathers, where I 
uttered one against the Slave Con- 
federacy, I would not be thus 
branded. On the contrary, IL 
would be in danger of a compli- 
ment for my ‘conservatism.’ 

Among the honest masses, this 
hatred of political preaching is 
well meant, however ignorantly 
applied. It is a protest against 
the union of Church and State, 
which, of course, every lover of 
civil and religious liberty would 
seriously oppose. But, after all, 
those most eager to express dislike 
for pulpit politics, are the ones 
that like it, provided it suits their 
taate. The editor of a Louisyille 
(Ky.) paper explains this thing 
precisely. He says: 

‘We have observed that if a preacher 
mixes the right politics with his religious 
discourses, it is very well; but it is, of 
course, all reprehensible to put in the 
wrong side in politics. The parson 
usually goes with the majority, and gives 
his sermon a spice of their politics; that 
- all goes off very well, but the minority 
are displeased, They prefer no politics 
to such stuff. Henee, they adopt the 
theory that it is very wrong to allude to 
politics in the pulpit, and they will be 
consistent in their conduct as long as 
they are in the minority. As soon as 
they get to be a majority, they drop the 
theory, and find that the right sort of 
politics and religion do very well to- 
gether.’ 


He goes on to say: 


‘The practical point is to set men right 
on this exciting slavery question, so that 
if we have politics in the pulpit, it shall 
be the right sort of politics.’ 

And thereupon this same editor 
discloses what he considers ‘the 
right sort of politics, by com- 
mending a book entitled ‘Pulpit 
Politics,’ written by the author of 
‘Cotton is King,’ which book, as I 
understand, endeavors to prove 
that the practice of stealing men, 
robbing mothers of their babes, 
and separating husband and wife, 
is ‘a christianizing institution!’ 
When Rey. Dr. Palmer, of New 
Orleans, and Rev. Mr. Van Dyke, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., declared in 


favor of American slavery, pro-: 


slavery papers and politicians had 
no words of rebuke, but many of 
approbation. Butif a committee 
of clergymen should wait upon 
Abraham Lincoln, and beseech 
him, for the sake of peace, and in 
the name of justice and humanity, 
to ‘proclaim liberty throughout all 
the land, to all the inhabitants 
thereof, these same papers and 
politicians would scold terribly 
and talk piously against ‘fanatical 
preachers’ meddling with politics. 


“ ae we of 


our more Christianity in politics. And 


in this sense we need many 
preachers of righteousness, but 
none of politics. My friend thinks 
political preaching has, in part, 
produced the present troubles. Ii 
he means preaching immorality in- 
stead of purity, 1 think so, too. 
Bat in designating ‘political 
preachers,’ we would likely differ. 
He would refer to that class of 
men whom I regard as preachers 
of righteousness. General Scott, 
in reviewing, one day, the politics 
of the Union, is reported to haye 
said, “California was kept loyal to 
this nation by a young clergyman 
of San Francisco, by the name of 
King.’ My friend would call this 
young clergyman a_ political 
preacher; but I know him to bea 
preacher of temperance, charity, 
freedom, union, righteousness and 
purity. And such is the little 
leaven that must leaven the whole 
lump—that must give our country 
that better civilization, whose 
fruits shall be peace and good to 
men, instead of blood and carnage. 
There is a kind of preaching 
which ‘skips around the Ten Com- 
mandments with a velvet tread,’ 
speaking as pleasing men, and not 
God; which always asks, Is it pop- 
ular? instead of, Isit right? Will 
it pay? instead of, Is it duty? Is 
it policy? instead of, Is it honesty? 
which is a respector of persons, 
saying unto the rich, Sit thou here 
in a good place; and unto the poor, 
Stand thou there, or sit here under 
my footstool; and which deals with 
national sins on the principle of a 
general putting to sleep, instead 
of a general awakening. Such is 
really the political preaching 
which has contributed largely to 
our present troubles. 


which complained 
most of preachers meddling with 
pulitics, 25 years ago, was the 
party that was getting hurt most 
by the application of morals to 
politics. Even so, to-day, itis the 
parties that are least moral 
that put on a pious face and 
tell pastors of churches to mind 
their own business and let polities 
alone. It is the cry of a guilty 
party. 

Just substitute in the fore- 
going article whisky politics for 
slavery, and you have history re- 
peating itself. 


The party 


$ $ Considerations. 

“No,” says the policy preacher, 
“7 do not believe in bringing this 
Prohibition question into my pul- 
pit, except on general principles. 
There are many reagon$ again$t 
$uch a courge. When the proper 
time come$, I $hall $hout with 
you, but just now, it would be un- 
wise.—Tallie Morgan. 


THE STANDING QUESTION, STILL. 


WHAT DO YOU ANSWER? 


THE SUPREME COURT AND THE CHURCHES RECOGNIZE THE LIQUOR TRAF- 
FIC AS AN EVIL. “ 


a 


The Supreme Court of the United States has decided that this 
liquor traffic—the making and selling of intoxicating beverages—is _ 
an evil that may be declared a public nuisance and be suppressed by 
constitutional law. : 

Every religious body of the land, with one or two exceptions, 
has declared the traffic a wrong not to be tolerated. The College of 
Bishops of the great Methodist Episcopal Church of America in their — 
Quadrennial address declare of the vile traffic as follows: q 

. . . ' @ 

“It can never be legalized without sin. No temporary — 
device for regulating it can become a substitute for Prohi-— 
bition. License, high or low, is vicious im principle, and 
powerless as aremedy.” 4 

If it cannot be legalized without sin, the inevitable logic is that to’ 
support any political party which favors the legalization of the trafic — 
is to commit sin. Therefore, many state conferences of that church — 
have enacted resolutions like the following, recently passed by the 
Wisconsin Methodist Conference: ; ; a 

“In the present status of political affairs there is no 
question before the people that can at all compare with the — 
suppression of the liquor traffic, with all tts attendant evils; 
and when we are brought to that point when loyalty to party — 
is treason to temperance and morality there can be no doubt 
as to the course which temperance men ought to take. They 
must be true to their highest convictions whatever may be- 
come of parties or politicrans.”?. 2 

Conferences of the Presbyterian, Lutheran, Baptist, Disciple, _ 
Congregationalist, Universalist and other bodies haye spoken ~ 
in the same direction. Several conferences—Free Baptist, Wesleyan 
Methodist and others—have gone further; they have unanimously — 
passed resolutions commending Gen. Clinton B. Fisk for the Presi- 


dency as the only nominee that represents “relentless hostility” (in 
the words of the Methodist Bishops) to the liquor traffic. ag | 


; , . 
BUT ONE PARTY THAT DECLARES THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC WRONG. ro 


The National Prohibition party is the only party that is un- © 
compromisingly opposed to the traffic. The avowed friends of the — 
traffic are all in the two old parties. =H ikea 

The Democrat party never made any claim whatever to favoring 
anti-whisky legislation. It has seemed honest in refusing to favor — 
prohibitory laws; it has never played fast and loose on the question. - 
The Republican party, however, has made such a claim, and in this ~ 
way has deceived and betrayed the friends of temperance repeatedly, — 
and isnow as much, if not more, in the clutch of the Liquor Power — 


of this state and nation as the Democrat party ever was. aa 


HOW IT IS IN ILLINOIS. - a 


How is it here inTllinois? ‘Look at the facts: The Cook County 
Republican Convention which met in- Chicago, Ill., in 1882, said: —__ 
“We utterly condemn and denounce, as a measure, essentially unrepublican 
and despotic, the adoption of a constitutional amendment, prohibiting the manu- 
facture and sale of fermented and distilled beverages, and instruct our representa- — 
tives in the state legislature, not only to resist and oppose all propositions to de- 
stroy individual freedom by prohibitory laws, but especially to resist and oppose 
every effort to submit to a vote of the people any constitutional amendment like 
those lately adopted in Kansas and Towa.” cs anal = 
_ ‘This declaration is still the accepted principle of the party in D- 
linois, and many other states, and I hereby challenge any one to offer 
a single bit of evidence that the Republican party, in this state, has © 
not acted for the last six years right in the line of that Chicago dec- 
laration of 1882. i — 
We are ruled by a liquor oligarchy and terribly taxed with the — 
waste, cost and curse of ten thousand dens of vice and crime in our 
fair state. tS a 


2 
i 


THE VERDICT DEPENDS UPON THE CHURCH MEMBERS. | 


The United States Supreme Court has spoken, the 250,000 Chris- — 
tian women of the nation are praying and working, the various tem- 
perance societies and the churches in solemn conclave have resolyed, 
that the saloon must go. The young, pure and brave National Prohi- 
bition party steps forward and asks you for a legal expression of your 
opinion. , 

Bear in mind, there are more yotersin the church than in the saloons — 
of this nation, and the time has now come when the sinful business — 
cannot be carried on without the silent sanction of the pulpits and — 
the back door patronage and partisan votes of church members. ' 

‘Whenever a majority of American citizens render a verdict in — 
accordance with the facts and the testimony of our mothers, sisters 
and wives, and in accordance with the wise instructions of our highest 
courts and the solemn declarations of the churches, the liquor traffic 
will cease to be legalized anywhere in this nation and all our whisky 
charters will be null and avoid. Happy consummation! 4 

The time serving and faithless policy of voting for the big 
party in the wrong because the little party in the right can- 
not at once win, caused Pilate and his associates to consent to the — 
crucifixion of the Son of God; it is such false policy that has con- 
sented in every age of the world to keep Error on the Throne while 
Truth suffered on the Cross.—From Our Best Words Weekly. — 
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The Republican Party Is Against | 


Prohibition. 


Prohibition must be prohibited 
in the Republican party.—Chicago 
Tribune, leading Republican organ 
of the west. 


It is vain to say that the Repub- 
lican party must and will become 
a Prohibition party. It must and 
shall do no such thing. Those 
who are in it simply to make it so, 
might as well go at once, for they 
will not sueceed.—Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Gazette, ( Rep.) 


The Republican party in Towa 
is not only not of the Prohibition 
party, it is not a party of Prohibi- 
tion, and it will not be. On that 
peg you may hang your hat.— 
Davenport Gazette. 


The Republican party is nota 


Prohibition party, nor is it likely 


to become one.—Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel. 


The sooner. our Prohibition 
friends become convinced that the 
Republican party as a_ political 
organization does not favor the 
enactment of prohibition laws, the 
sooner they will arrive at the exact 
truth.—Albany (NV. Y.) Hapress. 


As Republicans we shall oppose 
them (Prohibitionists) to the end. 
—Brooklyn Times. 


Markthis: There are no leading 
Republican organs that are say- 
ing that that party must become a 
Prohibition party. 

In. his last utterances on the 
subject, Mr. Harrison declared 
himself in favor of High License, 
and against Prohibition. (See 
Harrison’s speech at Lafayette, 
Ind., in 1886, and in Danville, 
Dec. 19th, 1887.) 


The Republican party is not in 
favor of Prohibition, and cannot 
be placed in that position without 
palpable insincerity or duplicity 
on the part of the convention.— 
Indianapolis Journal, (Harrisons 
home organ) June, 1888, before 
Harrisons nomination. 


A story has been started in 
Chicago to the effect that Gen’l 
Harrison is in favor of Prohibi- 
tion. Thisis a lie. Gen’l Har- 
rison isa Republican. He is not 
a Prohibitionist. — Indianapolis 
Journal, June 19, 1888, after Har- 
risors nomination. 


The Democrat Party Opposed to 
Prohibition. 


We oppose sumptuary laws 
which vex the citizens and inter- 
fere with individual liberty.—Na- 
tional Democratic platform of 1884, 
reaffirmed by platform of 1888. 


“We venture to say that every 
intelligent man in the United 
State understands the words 


-“sumptuary laws” to mean laws 


prohibiting the sale of spirituous 
and malt liquors.—hichmond, Va., 
Dispatch, (Dem. ) 


Let it be known once for all that 
Democrats will kill off all Demo- 
erats who are nominated simply 
because they meet the require- 
ments of this arch-nemy of the 
Democratic party [ Prohibition |. 
—Alchison County, Mo., Mail 
( Dem.) 


The Democratic party is not a 
prohibition party,and has never pro- 
fessed to be. It has not even pro- 
fessed to be friendly to Prohibi- 
tion ideas.—Cincinnati Enquirer 
( Dem.) 

Ail Democrats are against Pro- 
hibition.—New York Sun (Dem.) 


“Let us be diverted by none of those sophistical contrivances wherewith we are so 
industriously plied and belabored—contrivances such as groping for some middle 
eround between the right and the wrong, vain as the search for a man who should be 


neither a living nor a dead man. 
by false accusations against us, nor frightened from it by menaces. 


Neither let us be slandered from our duty 


Let us 


have faith that right makes ‘might, and in that faith let us, to the end dare to do our 


duty as we understand it.”—Lincoln’s Cooper Institute Speech. 


Three of the National Managers q 


the G. 0. P. 
WHAT THEY AND THEIR FRIENDS 
SAY. : 


The following is the indorse- 
ment given by the South-west (a 
paper published in the interests of 
the brewery and distillery busi- 
ness) of the fitness of Senator 
Quay for the position of Chairman 
of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. 


He is a “bully fellow’—as good a 
judge of whisky as ever clinked glasses, 
and can open a jack-pot with more grace 
than Ben Butler can dance a minute. 
He is the slickest managerial card in the 
pack, can extract more funds from Re- 
publican sources, and distribute the 
same to better advantage, and soft-soap 
more preachers on the one hand, and fool 
more liquor menon the other, than a 
regiment of Dudleys and Elkinses com- 
bined. if 

J. 8. Clarkson, the present vice- 
chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, said, in his letter 
giving an excuse for attempting 
to bribe St. John, in 1884. 


“T had no doubt but that it would be 
right to defeat the Democrats by this 
false and treacherous means, if it could 
be done.” 


THE REPUBLICAN TREASUER’S IN- 
STRUCTION: 


Divide the floaters into blocks of fives, 
and put a trusted man with necessary 
funds in charge of these five, and make 
him responsible that none get away and 
that all vote our ticket—_Wm. W. Dud- 
ley’s Circular of Instruction to Indiana 
Workers for Harrison. 


Sold! Sold!! Sold!!! 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
startled some of its readers and 
perhaps opened some unwilling 
eyes to its scoundrelism by selling 
for a big price half its front page, 
a few days before the election, to 
the advocacy of the claims of the 
Democrat candidate for Governor. 
Now the Republicans of Missouri, 
after their defeat on the state 
ticket, are holding indignation 
meetings to condemn that g. o. p. 
organ’s treachery. But that sheet 
might have slandered our Prohibi- 
tion leaders for the next ten years 
and some of its bigoted readers 
would have swallowed all. No 
wonder some of them swallowed 
the Democrat ticket because advo- 
cated by that great religious (?) 
daily.— From Our Weekly. 


The Only Hope for National Pro- 
hibition. 

One thing is recorded in the 
book of fate, namely:—Neither of 
the two old parties can ever become 
a National Prohibition party—that 
is, neither can break the solid 
South or the solid North and uuite 
all the temperance element in the 
nation in one grand, controling 
party. The temperance Republi- 
cans will not join the Democrats 
in such a party and the temperance 
Damoerats will not join the Re- 
publicans. The only hope for a 


party that shall unite the (ene 


perance vote and break down all 
sectionalism is in the new and 
growing National Prohibition 
party. 


A Significant Admission. 

The following paragraph is from 
a significant editorial in the St. 
Louis Republic, one of the most 
reliable and popular Democrat 
dailies in the country: 

If the result aimed at—[by the 
Prohibitionist ] an increased vote 
in New York, New Jersy, Con- 
necticut and Indiana—is accom- 
panied. by a show of strength 
throughout the country, Prohibi- 
tion is naturally to be expected as 
a national issue as soon as public 


attention is distracted from the 
tariff. 


“That Party is the Republican” 


“As far asthe temperance quwes- 
tion is concerned, they (the liquor 


of tb is, that the German voters 
in each state nvust ally themselves 
with that party which is the least 
infected with this temperance con- 
tagsion; and in Missouri, and so 
tar as national politics is concern- 
ed, that party is the Republican. 
It had the courage to declare in 
1872, {the Raster resolution] ‘We 
oppose prohibition, and to this 
day tt has not retreated from this 


position.’—Hrom the German fe-| 


publican Document, circulated by 
the hundreds of thousands among 
the beer men of New York and 
Indiana to win votes for Harrison 
and Morton 


PARAGRAPHS. 


“Silence the pulpit or the 
saloons will go down.”’—JLiquor 
Words. 


The man in the right can well 
afford to work on and wait on the 
Lord for delayed victory; but the 
man in the wrong can’t afford to 
wait a single dayinthatline. De- 
lay for him is perilous. He 
should repent at once. 


ABOVE THE STARS AND STRIPES 
WE HAVE NAILED THE SYMBOL oF 
THE CROSS AND WITH IT WE EN- 
TWINE THE WHITE ROSE THE SYM- 
BOL OF OUR HOMES.—The Issue. 


Our Enemies Being the Judges. 


“Prohibition has destroyed every 
brewery in Maine, Vermont and 
Kansas, and is now doing its 
deadly work in Iowa.”— Washing- 
ton Sentinel (liquor organ. ) 


Their Habit. 


“Tt has been the habit of the 
distillers to divide their support 
as impartially as possible between 
the two big parties, from motives 
that suggest themselves.”—Joseph 
B. Greenhut, President of the 
Whisky Trust. 


Germans) take the smallest evil 
owt of three... . Them 


“The Right Wing.” 

Wedread most the weakening 
of the Right Wing of the army, 
the Christian men. They hold 
the balance of power, and if they 
withdraw their support from us 
the traffic is gone.’—dA Liquor 
Dealer. 


“Thunder it into every American 
ear, burn it into every American 
conscience, urite tt on every Amer- 
ican heart, that the one Sreat and 
Srowing’ issue of American poli- 
tics, the one question which will 
never be settled wntil itis settled 
right, is the issue that declares ‘the 
saloon must go.’ ” 


Facts vs. Fiction. 


Mr. Gro. D. CHAFEE, a share 
holder in the First National Bank 
of Shelbyville, has stated publicly 
in this county that the First 
National Bank of Shelbyville paid 
alarge sum of money for state, 
county, city, school and other 
taxes; and that Mr, “Thos. -M. 
Thornton of W. F. Thornton & 
Son, bankers and _ brokers of 
Shelbyville, paid only a very small 
sum of money for like purposes. 
Now for the facts: 
The First National Bank paid 

in the spring of 1888 for state, 

county, city, school and other 
taxes assessed for the year of 

Rotel Me Ae rd seer Re Re RETR rea eT 
Mr. Thomas M. Thornton paid 

in the spring of 1888 for state, 

county, city, school and other 
taxes assessed for the year of 

HRS he Wi gieetey = Aetna aened reed Guin 5 cece $2433.45 

These facts are taken from the 
records of the county now on file 
at the court house in Shelbyville. 

I beg to call the attention of the 
people of Shelby county to the 
above FACTS, as against the FICTION 
of Mr. Geo. D. Chafee. 

Very Respectfully, 
Your Obedient Servant, 
Tuos. M. THorNron. 
October 15, 1888. 
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Test of Membership in the 
National W. C, T. U. 


Reply ofthe National Convention 
to the Iowa Sisters of the Iowa 
W. 0. T. U. Who Have been Sup- 
pressed by Mrs. J. Ellen Foster 
andher Republican Associates. 


IT STANDS FOR THE FULLEST CHRIS- 


TIAN LIBERTY DESPITE THE 


INTOLERANCE OF ITS OP- 
PONENTS. 


Mrs. J. Ellen Foster and her Re- 
publican associates had suppressed 
the minority of of the Iowa state 
W. T. U., who in the face of bitter 
opposition have stood by the Na- 
tional Prohibition party. This 
minority had been denied the 
privilege of circulating National 
W. C. T. U. literature at the lowa 
convention and in other ways had 
been greatly grieved at the course 
of Mrs. Foster. Therefore this 
minority presented its grievances 
to the National Convention in 
New York City, Oct. 19-23, 1888. 
It prayed for redress by asking 
the National W. C. T. U. to incor- 
porate in its platform the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense 
of the National W. C. T. U. that 
no member should speak from the 
public platform to antagonize our 
policy toward the party to which 
our influence is pledged, and that 
any member thus antagonizing our 
policy is hereby declared disloyal.” 

The state W. C. T, U. of Illinois 
and some others joined the ag- 
grieved Iowa sisters in a similar 
petition. It willbe seen that this 
resolution does not forbid mem- 
bers holding convictions and 
expressing them against the 
party. It was 
meant as a rebuke at the inconsis- 
tency of such as Mrs. Foster while 
amember of the W. C. T. U. in 
taking the stump for the Republi- 
can party—a party whose principles 
are so directly antagonistic to the 
position of the National W. C. T. 
U. Nevertheless the National 
convention decided not to pass the 
above resolution, but to give Mrs. 


Foster liberty to go on fighting; 


for the Republican party, if her 
conscience would allow her to do 
so, while retaining membership 
with the W. C. T. U. 

The following is the admirable 
reply of the National convention 
to the petition of the Iowa and 
Illinois sisters. 

BELOVED SiIsTERS:—We have 
long known that the leaders of the 
Iowa W. C. T. U., while constantly 
protesting against majority rule in 
the National W. C. T. U., and 
branding it as “persecution” were 
rigorously suppressing the minor- 
ity in their own state. We know 
that last year the corresponding 
secretary of your own state society 
declared openly and _ repeatedly 
to different delegates that, by the 
help of heaven, no third party 
woman should ever again come as 
a delegate from Towa, and the 
Conyention, with a solid delega- 
tion of Republican women from 
that state, proves this to have 
been no empty threat. ‘That 


|mercy I toothers show, that mercy 
show to me,” has not been the voice 
of lowa W. CO. T. U. tothe National 
Society, but while complaining 
bitterly of us, this auxiljjary alone 
among the states has exhausted 
parliamentary possibilities in its 
determination to repress, suppress 
and oppress its minority. We 

ave lamented with you, and 
more deeply than you have been 
aware, the hardships you have 
suffered. 

But the National W. C. T. U. 
makes two constitutional require- 
ments of its members—and two 
only—signing the pledge of total 
abstinence and paying annual 
dues. 

It has always been with us a 
cardinal doctrine that each ‘state 
should be left free in all things 
except these. When, after we had 
repeatedly declared in our National 
platform that we would lend our 
influence to the Prohibition party, 
Towa proceeds to so alter its con- 
stitution as to be non-partizan in 
uame while so strongly Republi- 
can in fact, we made no objection 
to her decision. 

As your memorial intimates, so 
we believe, that itis a confession 
of weakness not to be willing to 
hear both sides, and that by the 
exclusion of the National W. C. T. 
U. literatnre, Iowa has narrowed 
its vision to its own small field and 
will become provincial if it main- 
tains this attitude.. - 

We believe that Iowa co-erced 
the convictions of her. Prohibition 
party women when she made it 
unconstitutional to pass a resolu- 
tion of sympathy with those brave 
men who in the midst of untold 
contradiction have raised their 
standard for National prohibition. 

But, as we have always main- 
tained the freedom of each state 
in all particulars, save pledge and 


dues, and as your state has elected 
as its presidenta Republican party 
leader, we have not judged it just 
to “go behind the returns.” We 
haye no desire to dictate W. C. T. 
U. laws or policy in any state or 
territory. Under this tolerant 
method of procedure our auxii- 
liaries have fallen into line, until 
throughout the nation, except in 
Iowa, (and somewhat more than 
one half of Pennsylvania,) the 
white-ribboners of this nation are 
practially solid for the Prohibition 
party, every northern state save 
these have formally declared for 
it in the state convention, and all 
the southern states having done 
this in fact, if not in form. But 
ours is a society having forty dis- 
tinct departments of work, and, as 
we do not make our party prefer- 
ences a shibboleth, thousands of 
women join heartily with us whose 
study of this question has not 
been profound enough to prove 
to them, as ours has proved to us, 
that party politics must be used 
as the mightiest weapon of our 
warfare agaist the liquor traffic. 
They are fast preceiving this, 
however, and we do not wish to 
make any political test of loyalty 
to the National W. C.'T. U., except 
the test of personal conviction. 
Therefore, beloved sisters, while 
we are unable to express to you the 
sorrow with which we note the 
temporarp situation in your state, 
we do not believe it to be to the 
best interests of the great cause, 
dearer to you and us alike than 
any personal consideration can ever 
be, that we should interfere with 
the legislation of your state union. 
Be of good cheer; the tide is 
rising; it will soon reach all nooks 


and corners; it will float the noble 


young ship, Iowa out of the dry- 
dock of Republicanism upon the 
broad sea of National Prohibition. 


We will help youin all legitimate 
ways to hasten deliverance. It is 
only a question of time, and that 
time willbe brief. We applaud 
your heroism and your patience. 
“Hold the fort for we are coming,” 
and may God defend the right! 
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In essentials, Unity; in non-essentials Liberty; in all things, Charity.— Rupert MeE.pen. 
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B&S~Dothose who read this paper 
_ think it worth continued support? 
-_ We know many do. They have 
_ toldusso. But we would like to 
_ hear from others. We would 
| kindly request all who do think so 
_ to write us and say as much, and 
_ also do what they can to increase 
| our subscription list, for 1889. 
a A few hundred more copies would 

make the paper self-supporting, 
counting editorial services only a 
labor of love. 
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From comrade or from neighbor, 

Passed all the strife, the toil, the care, 
And done with all the sighing, 

With tender truth shall we have gained, 
Alas, by simply dying? 

Then lips too chary of their praise 
Will tell our merits over, 

And eyes too swift our faults to see 
Shall no defect discover. 

The hands that would not lift a stone 
Where stones were thick to cumber 
Our steep hill-path, will scatter flowers 

Above our pillowed slumber. 


Sweet friend, perchance both you and I, 
Ere love is past forgiving, 

Should take the earnest lesson home— 
Be patient with the living: 

To-day’s repressed rebuke may save 
Our blinding tears to-morrow; 

Then patience—e’en when keenest edge 

May whet a nameless sorrow. 


is easy to be gentle when 
Death’s silence shames our clamor, 
And easy to discern the best 

Through memory’s mystic glamor: 
ut wise it were for thee and me, 
Ere love is past forgiving,. 
'o take the tender lesson home: 
Be patient with the living. 
—Margaret Sangsier. 


THE OLD HYMN-BOOK. 


Yes, wife, we're going to move once more; 
The last time, I declare, 

Until the everlasting shore 
Sends word it wants us there! 

Some things this time with us we'll take, 
Some leave here in disgust, — 

And some we'll lose, and some we'll break, 
As movers always must. 

The family Bible we will find 
Devoutly carried throug); 

But also, wife, don’t fail to mind 
And save the hymn-book, too! 

Though finger-marked and cupboard- 


worn, 
And shabby in its looks, 

I prize that volume, soiled and torn, 
Next to the book of books; 

When Dayid trimmed his golden lyre 
With song for-get-me-nots, 

He left a flame of sacred fire 
For Wesley and for Watts. 

And many other singers, wife, 
Have made God’s glory known 

In hymns and tunes that drew their life 
From echoes around the throne! 

I’ve sung them when, on lofty track, 
My heart soared through the sky, 

And every word and tone brought back 
A telegraph reply; 

T’ve hummed them when my soul with 

grief 

Feared allits prayers were vain, 

Till they have braged up my belief, 
And soothed my doubting pain; 

T’ve told them to the woods, and stirred 
The trees up to rejoice; 

T’ve joined in meetings where God heard 
Ten thousand in one voice! 

I’ve paused—those sacred words to hear— 
When life was gay and bright, 

And every sound that charmed the ear 
Brought glory to the sight; 

T’ve heard them when the sexton’s spade 
Had cut my life in two, 

And my sad heart, by their sweet aid, 
Has walked the valley through. 


9| Ah, wife! when heaven’s great music burst 


Awakes my senses dim, 


0|I humbly hope they’ll give me first 


A good old-fashioned hymn! 
I trust, when our last moving day 
Has shown us God’s good love, 
And we have settled down to stay 
In colonies above, 
We'll find a hundred earthly things, 
Our hearts had twined about, 
And which—so tight the nemory clings— 
Heaven wouldn’t be heaven without; 
And somewhere, in that blessed place, 
God grant [ may behold, 
Near by the precious word of grace, 
My hymn-book bound in gold. 
—Will Carleton, in Christian Advocate. 
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PARAGRAPHS. 


If God is not on the side of the 
saloon, is it consistently Christian 
ina man to sustain a party that 
protects it ? 


Moral suasion is very good in its 
place; but it has no influence over 
those who are deaf to moral 
suasion. Such need legal suasion. 


Politics is but the application of 
morals to public affairs.—Charles 
Snmner. Modern political philos- 
ophers say, keep moral questions 
out of politics.-—Post. 


In Los Angelos county, Califor- 
nia, according to the W. C. T. U. 
bulletin, seventeen hundred boys 
under fifteen years of age are 
pledged against the use of tobacco. 


What sort of religion do you 
practice? Is it that of the “two 
daughters of the horse-leech,” 
which continually cries, “Give! 
give!” but never offers to make 
any sacrifices in return for benefits 
received ? 


The money spent for liquor, to- 
bacco and other unnecessary indul- 
gences, would keep every man, 
woman and child in the nation 
from want.—Rising Sun, Salina, 
Kan. 


_ Two Rhode Island lovers have 
just been married after forty-one 
years’ courtship. A courtship so 
long as that must project consider- 
ably outside of the state.—St. Paul 
Park Times. 


A Temperance Temple has been 
builtin San Diego county, Califor- 
nia, at an expense of $6,000. Sa- 
loons within three miles of the 
building have been prohibited by 
the city council. 


A German boy was reading a 
blocd-and-thunder novel. Right 
in the midst of it he said to him- 


self: “Now, this will never do. I 
get too much excited overit. I 
can’t study so well after it. So 


here goes!”’ and he flung the book 
out into the river. He was Fichte, 
the great German philosopher. 


Oh, if Christ’s servants would 
only devote the next three months 
to campaigning for Him as earn- 
estly as many of them have been 
campaisning for Harrison, or Fisk, 
or Cleveland, during the last three 
months, what a glorious campaign 
that would be! And there could 
be no uncertainty as to the results. 
—New York Weekly Witness. 


Twice within a week we have 
overheard some one repeating the 
story in relation to the six- 
een classmates of General Har- 
rison filling drunkards’ graves. 
This story has been denied, re- 
futed, ridiculed, exploded; but. it 
holds on and does duty still. Prof. 
Swing was one of the sixteen. He 
is authority for the statement that 
not only is the story not true, but 
that it is wholly untrue.—Ha. 


Miss Elizabeth Peabody is the 
oldest of Boston’s notable women, 
without a doubt being fully eighty- 
five years old, and she is as much 
interested, according to her 
strength, in literary matters to-day 
as she ever was. Miss Peabody 
was the sister of the great Haw- 
thorne’s wife. She has done great 
good, and her advice and experi- 
ence are still respected by many 
of the earnest younger generation. 
—Universalist. 


Mrs. Fisk, wife of Gen. Clinton 
B. Fisk. organized the first relief 
society in war times, opened the 
first school for freedmen in the 
Mississippi Valley, and taught it 
herself in Arkansas, dividing her 
time between hospital and school. 
She worked and journeyed and 
nursed the sick and wounded all 
through the war. She was one of 
the chief spirits in organizing the 
Fisk School at Nashville, which 
grew into the Fisk University, and 
gave and collected funds for the 
furnishing of Jubilee Hall. 


No. 20. 


According to an order which 
Maj. Gen. O. O. Howard, com- 
manding the Division of the Pa- 
cific, has just issued, the soldiers 
are forbidden to play “games of 
chance with cards, dice, or other 
device, for money or valuable con- 
sideration,” in those posts or reser- 
vations which are subject to his au- 
thority. This is a step in the right 
direction, for many of the defalca- 
tions which have disgraced the 
service have been largely due to 
gambling. 


A Chicago Presbyterian pastor 
declares the Sunday papers “the 
Sunday sewers for Saturday’s 
scandals.” There is too much 
ground for believing that the Sun- 
day papers not only avail them- 
selves of Saturday’s scandals, but 
also work up the scandals of all 
the week for the delectation of 
their Sunday readers. 
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Simple Statement of Faith 


Of the First Unitarian Church, Toronto, 
Canada, Rev. A. T. Bowser, Pastor. 


We have no fixed creed in this 
Congregation, but we accept the 
teaching of Jesus as uur guide in 
the study and practice of religion; 
ana our bond of fellowship is the 
desire to unite for the worship of 
God, and the service of man. 
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Sunday Schools and Citizenship. 


The Unitarian Sunday School 
Society held its last annual meet- 
ing at Springfield, Mass., and de- 
voted large attention to the relation 
of the Sunday school to citizen- 
ship. It was declared, apparently 
with general agreement, that, as 
Mr. G. S. Merriam expressed it : 
“TInsomuch as the Unitarian de- 
nomination has no advantage over 
the others in morals or religious 
zeal, its only reason for being is in 
its mission to treat modern prob- 
lems of life and citizenship in a 
practical and advanced way.” 

Commenting on the above, the 
Oongregationalist wisely remarks: 
“Much emphasis was put by all 
who discussed the subject upon 
training the young to become 
clean, honest, enterprising, patri- 
otic citizens, intelligent and fear- 
less voters, models of integrity and 
honor. 

‘No all this, so far as it goes, we 
heartily say, “Amen.” ‘To do this 
is a partof the work of every true 
Sunday school. But this is not all. 
Itis not enough. It does not. go 
to the root of the matter. There 
is need of the motive which Chris- 
tianity only can supply. Personal 
consecration to Christ—the prima- 
ry object of a true Sunday school 
—is more important than good cit- 
izenship, for it includes that. Teach: 
aman to love God and obey Him 
with his whole heart, and he will 
not neglect his duty to the State.’” 

During the session of the Illinois state 
board of charities in Chicago an address: 
was given, Thursday evening Noy. 22, by 
ex-president Rutherford B- Hayes, on 
‘*Prison Reform”. 
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WHAT GOD WANTS, 


{Miss Willard wants all the boys and girls to 
read these verses, for she says they express her 
thoughts exactly. ] 

God wants the boys, the merry, merry 

boys 

The noisy Mes s, the funny boys, 

The thoughtless boys— 

God wants the boys, with all Hee joys, 
That he as gold may make them pure, 
And teach them trials to endure; 

His heroes brave 
He'll have them be, 
Fighting for truth 
And-purity. 
GOD WANTS THE BOYS. 


God wants the happy-hearted girls, 
The loving girls, the best of girls, 
“The worst of girls— 
God wants to make the girls his pearls, 
And so reflect his holy face, 
And bring to mind his wondrous grace, 
That beautiful 
The world may be, 
And filled with love and purity. 
GOD WANTS THE GIRLS. 


God wants us all, young maidens fair, 
And matrons crowned with silvery hair, 
Each doth He vall— 

Winners of souls, He wants us all, 
Bright, eagle-eyed, undaunted youth, 
Brave manhood in the strength of truth, 
The high and low, 
The young and old, 
For Him to sow, 
By Faith made bold. 
GoD WANTS US ALL! 
—The Young Crusader. 
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Thanksgiving Day in 1633. 


Thanksgiving meant much in 
the early time of New England 
when the very life of the colony 
might depend upon a shower of 
rain. On all the coast. of New 
England there is pretty sure to be 
a drouth in the summer, and this 
drouth caused the first comers ex- 
treme apprehension. 

The soil was light, the sun was 
burning hot, and the discouraged 
farmers saw the corn upon which 
their existence depended wither- 
ing day by day. One of the old 
ministers of 1633 wrote in the 
quaint manner of the period, and 
not without a touch of Yankee 
humor. 


“The chiefest corn the people 
planted before they had ploughs 
was Indian grain, whose increase 
is very much beyond all other, to 
the great refreshing of the poor 
servants of Christ in their low be- 
ginnings. All kinds of garden 
fruits grow very well, and let no 
man make a jest of pumpkins, for 
with this fruit the Lord was 
pleased to feed his people, to their 
good content, till corn and cattle 
were increased.” 

But even pumpkins will not 
grow without rain. In the sum- 
mer of 1633 there was a dry time 
so prolonged and so alarming that 
the people gathered together 
to pray for a saving shower. As 
the writer already quoted records, 
“they fell down on their knees,” 
and urged it as ‘‘a chief argument 
that the malignant adversary 
would rejoice in their destruction.” 

The answer promptly came: “‘As 
they poured out prayer before the 
Lord, so, at that very instant, the 
Lord showered down water on 
their gardens and fields, and, as 
the drops from heaven fell thicker 
and faster, so the tears from their 
eyes by reason of the sudden mix- 
ture of joy and sorrow.” 

To crown their happiness, 

“whole shiploads of mercies” ar- 
rived from beyond the seas. In 
gratitude for this torrent of bless- 
ings, the seven churches of New 
England appointed the sixteenth 
of October as a Day of Thanks- 
giving and Praise. Thanksgiving 
was noform. “They took up the 
cup of thanksgiving, and paid/s 
their vows to the Most High.”— 
Yonth’s Companion. 


Why a Beggar. 


“A beggar! a beggar!” shouted u 


half a dozen boys, as the bent 
form of an old man tottered to- 
wardsthem. Hisclothesin tatters, 
his hat had lost its crown, and 
his poor feet were bare. ‘Please 
give me a few pennies to buy my 
dinner with,” said he, holding out 
his trembling hand. Dick Jones, 
who sat on the fence puffing a 
cigar, answered: “It’s a shame- to 
see aman begging. I never give 
to such folks; its money thrown 
away. What brought you down 
solow, old man?” Ah, Dick had 
asked the right question —a 
question that carried“ the beg- 
gar. back to boyhood; and 
gathering courage and strength 
from the remembrance of his 
young life, he told a simple but 
true story. “What brought me 
here? Yes, what did? Ill tell 
you. Just what will bring you, 
young man, where I am—idleness 
and the stump ofa cigar, picked 
up after some great man; these 
made a beggar of an innocent 
boy. Youdon’t believe me; none 
of the boys do. My parents were 
rich. They loved me, and said 
their boy should never work as 
his father had. They let me run 
in the streets; they waited on me; 
they gave mea horse and a dog 
and money. I saw ministers and 
congressmen smoking and chew- 
ing. I thought if these great men 
did it; surely boys might; and 
once when I was sick, the doctor 
said: “Tobacco won’t hurt him.’ 
I learned to love tobacco; that 
called for something stronger; I 
took wine and beer because smart 
men did. I got little jobs here 
and there, about theaters, saloons, 
and taverns. Then I learned to 
drink whisky; and you know the 
rest. I’m old and poor and dis- 
pised now. What brought me 
here, did you ask? Idleness, to- 
bacco, whisky. Throw away that 
cigar, boy—throw it away. I’ve 
been over the road, and I know.” 
Dick didn’t believe the old man, 
and so he loafed and puffed and 
drank, and went over the same 
road at last. Poor Dick!—N. W. 
Christian Advocate. 


A Braye Boy. 


BY EBEN E, REXFORD. 


I like to read of heroes. I like 
to see men who have done heroic 
deeds. I feel strengthened by 
thinking of what they have done. 
It acts like a tonic to one’s moral 
nature. 

Not long since 1 saw a hero. I 
was a witness of his brave deed, 
and I felt a warm glow at my heart 
a hundred times since at the 
thought of it. But the deed of 
bravery was one the papers said 
nothing about. They would not 
have considered it worth mention- 
ing 1 suppose; but Ido, and am 
going to write it down to held 
others who may be tempted as this 
boy was. For my hero was only a 
boy; but there is the making of a 
strong man in him. 

it happened in this way; I was 
walking down the street and stopped 
in front of asaloon to talk with a 
friend. As we stood there two 
boys came alung. 

“Come in and have something 
to drink,” said one of them. 

‘Thank you,” w as the reply, 
“but I never drink. ’ 

“Oh! temperance are you?” 


said the other, in a tone that had 
the suspicion of asneer in it. 


23 1 don’t believe in drinking 
quor. 
te Well, you needn’t drink liquor 
if you dont want to,” said his com- 
panion. “Take some lemonade.” 

“ Not in a saloon.” was the oth- 
er’s reply. 

ss Why not?” asked his friend. 

‘Tt won’t make you drunk because 
they sell whiskey over the same 
bar, will it?” 

“JT don’t suppose it would,” was 
the reply. ‘But saloons are bad 
places, and I don't believe in pat- 
ronizing them.’ 

“ What a moral young man you 
are?” said his friend with con- 
tempt in his words. “Do you 
intend to preach when you get to 
be a man?” 

“No I don’t expect to,” was the 
reply. “But Iintend to make a 
man of myself; and I never knew 
a fellow to amount to much who 
got into the habit of; airequentag 
saloons.” 

“T haven’t asked you to hang 
about saloons, have I? ” demanded 
his friend angrily. “One would 
think from what you say that I 
asked you to get drunk.” 

“You didn’t ask me to get 
drunk,” was she reply, “but you 
have asked me to take the first step 
in that direction. If Idrank now, 
I would probably drink again. 
How long would it be before I got 
the habit formed of drinking liq- 
wor?” 

Some other young fellows had 
come up by this time, and the one 
who had invited his friend to drink, 
turned to them and said: 

“ You have come just in time to 
hear a temperance lecture. Goon 
Bob, maybe you can convert these 
chaps.” Then they laughed. But 
Bob did not getangry. Helooked 
them bravely in the face said: 

“ T suppose you think I am ‘soft’ 
because [ wont drink. Iknowyou 
think it foolish because I refused 
to go into the saloon and have a 
glass of lemonade” (to his friend); 
but I don’t, and I am not afraid to 
stand up for what I think is right. 
If you want to drink, you wili do 
it, Lar supposes 4 wr in spite 
of anything I could say against 
it, but you can’t coax or laugh me 
into doing it. I want to have my 
own respect, and I shouldn’t have 
it if I drank, for I don’t believe 
it is right to drink whisky. You 
think, I suppose, that [ am a 
coward in not drinking; but I think 
I should prove myself a coward in 
doing it?” 

Wasn't I glad to hear the boy 
say that? I coulant t help going to 
him and telling him s0. 

“Thank you,” said he, looking 
pleased at what I said. “I mean 
to bea man, and I know Ishouldn’t 
be if I got to drinking.” 

He was right. God bless the 
young hero! I wish there were 
thousands more like him.—Sel- 
ected. 


ly. 


“Thegreatest danger to ourcoun- 
try is the love of party rather than 
principle.”’—George Washington. 


Gen. Horrison has been present- 
ed with a buffalo calf, a beaver, an 
eagle, several coons and other live 
stock since the nomination last 
June. Somebody should present 
him with a shotgun.—Daily News. 


Been There. 
Erne (shuddering )—“How the 
trees moan and sigh to-night!” 
Boby (speaking whereof he 
knows )—“Well, I guess you'd 
moan and sigh if you were as full 
of green applesas they be.”—Bing- 


“Yes,” answered the boy braye-| hampton epabiacari. 


Cigarettes and Throat Cancer. 


Since the death of the Emperor 
Frederick, an active controversy 
has been carried on in Europe as 
to the effect of smoking upon the 
throat. The late Emperor was an 
habitual smoker; so was General — 
Grant, and both of them died of 
cancer in the throat. Physicians 
attached to large hospitals men- 
tion other cases similar to theirs. 
Some of them attribute the throat 
disease to tobacco; others to the 
the paper used in making cigar- 
ettes; others still to the heat of - 
short pipes. 

It has been shown, in ihe course 
of this discussion, that both the — 
paper and the tobacco of some 
brands of cigarettes are drugged. 
A medic¢al officer of the British 
army in Egypt certifies to the 
presence of opium in the cigarettes 
of native Egyptian manufacture, 
and gives the reasons for this as- 
sertion. On buying cigarettes at 
Cairo and Alexandria, he was fre- 
quently asked whether he wished — 
them highly or moderately flay- 
ored; that is, with much or little 
opium in them. 

When we consider that cigar- 
ettes called “Egyptian” are a reg- 
ular article of sale in every part- 
of the world, we need not be ata 
loss to explain the same symptoms — 
and the lowered tone of health 
that often follow their use. 

The London Times, which has 
published many communications 
on this subject, attempts an edit- 
orial summary of the arguments 
for and against the use of tobacco. 
It admits, in a mild way, the 
moral evils resulting, such “a lazy 
tolerance of evil, a certain flabbi- 
ness of character, a fear of respon- 
sibility, a shiftiness of purpose,” 
which have of late years come into” 
prominence among public men. 
The Times coneludes by putting 
a question, which is just as pertin- 
ent on this side of the Atlantic as 
on the other: 

“Ts it over-fanciful to suggest 
that such a decadence from the 
virtues by which our empire was 
won, and by which alone it can be 
sustained, may be, in some smali 
measure, attributable to the per- 
petual employment of a narcotic, 
which, on the very showing of its 
advocates and admirers, helps men 
to live in a fool’s paradise, and to 
shut their eyes to facts which it 
would be unpleasant steadily to 
contemplate ?’—Youth’s Coma 
ion. 


IN THE PROSPECTUS 


which we received recently from the 
Youth’s Companion office, we notice an 
array of noted Contributors which 
promises unusual excellence for the com- 
ing Volume. First among them is the 
Right Honorable W. E. Gladstone, affec- 
ticnately called the ‘Grand Old Man,” 
the greatest of living statesmen, who 
writes on “The Future of the Hnglish- 
Speaking Race.” The General Lord 
Wolseley, who will tell of his stran 
personal adventures in the field with the 
British armies. Then Professor Tynd 
and Justin McCarthy, who writes of 
‘Leaders in the House of Lords,” Arch- 
deacon Parrar, on “Musicians and Thi 
Struggles,’ and Professor Huxl 
Among American Contributors we find 
such well- known names as Lieutenant 
Schwatka, who writes of “Tight Pinches 
in the Arctic,’’ Andrew Carnegie, on 
“Bits of Advice to Young Men,” Dr, 
Austin Flint, Judge Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Jr., on “Young Men in the 
Law,” Admiral Luce, Colonel Thomas 
W. Know, James Parton and at least one 
hundred others. 

The Companion is a welcome visitor 
weekly in more than 400,000 families, and 
has won a place in home life obtained by 
no other publication. The wonder is 
how any family can do without it. The — 
publebei announce that any new sub- — 
scriber who sends $1.75 now, can have 
the Companion free every week to — 
January 1, 1889, and for a full year from 


that date. 
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Story of the First Thanksgiving 
in America. 


It was in the autumn of 1623. 
The little village of Plymouth, in 
its life of three years, had grown 
from its original number of one 
hundred and two persons, who 
were divided into nineteen families 
for the better distribution of build- 
ing lots, to that of one hundred 
and eighty inhabitants, who were 
now living in thirty cabins. 

On a high hill could be seen the 
fort, built of wood, loam and stone, 
on the roof of which were mounted 
_ the guns. It was here that all the 

religious services were held, for 

not till twenty-five years later was 
the first meeting-house built. 
_ Ata short distance were the graves 
of those who had found the hard- 
ships of the new country too much 
for them. The fair watch-tower 
looked out upon the town which 
compassed only about half a mile. 
In the plans of the government 

of the people, this autumn had been 
the “trial by jury of twelve honest 
men,” become an established law. 

In the spring before the plan had 

been adopted for each man to plant 

and cultivate his own corn. The 
people had previously, but with 
some dis-satisfaction, worked in 
common and shared all things. 
But now, in this spring of 1623, in 
the midst of great discourage- 
ments, “for all their victuals were 
spent, and they were only to rest 
on God's providence, at night not 
many times knowing where to 
have a bit of anything the next 
day,” they had planted twenty 
acres of corn and dressed it with 
fish; but the  long-continued 
drought threatened such great evil 
that in July Gov. Bradford ap- 
pointed a day of fasting and prayer, 
that they might be blessed with 
rain. The rain came abundantly, 
the crops were blessed, and the 
harvest was very plentiful. This 
caused great rejoicings among the 
people, which so warmed the heart 
of the good governor that he de- 
termined to have a good time in 
honor of it. So, after the gather- 
ing of all of the harvest, he sent 
out a company in the woods to pro- 
cure all the game possible. In the 
meantime he sent for Massasoit, 
the chief of the Pokauket tribe of 
Indians—which inhabited the ter- 
ritory from Cape Cod to Narragan- 
sett Bay—to come with as many of 
his followers as possible and join 
with him and his in a general feast- 
ing and thanksgiving. Massasoit 
accepted the invitation and came 
with ninety of his followers to the 
festal board, where was cooked and 
ready to be eaten the game which 
the party had been able to procure, 
as well as all the good things which 
the land could produce for them. 
It is pleasant to fancy the little 
~ company of men, women and chil- 
dren gathered together to enter- 
tain so hospitably this great 
sachem, that first Thanksgiving 
Day in New England, in 1623. 
Goy. Bradford, who had filled his 
present office for two years, was 
then only thrity-five years old. 
His wife had died soon after the 
arrival of the Pilgrims. The honor 
of founding our Thonksgiving Day 
rests solely upon his shoulders. 
The mantle of John Robinson 
—their former pastor in Leydon, 
who was still alive and doing good 
work there—had fallen upon Elder 
Brewster. Ever since their de- 
parture from the old land he had 
been the lay-preacher to the little 
colony. As he had never been 
ordained, he had always declined 
to administer the sacraments, 
much to the sorrow of the people; 
but he always preached twice 


i 


ee i i a 


every Sabbath, persistently de- 


clining to take pay, but choosing 
to work for his bread with his 
own hands.. He was, at this time, 
nearly sixty-three years old, and, 
doubtless, was present at these 
festivities, which he opened with 
prayer, thus leading their minds 
to the contemplation of higher 
things. 

As their music was limited to a 
few tunes and nearly all musical 
instruments were banishd, their 
musical expression must have been 
peculiar to their own time and 
place. 

Miles Standish was, without 
doubt, one of the party. He was 
then thirty-nine years old. His 


wife had died during that first 


hard winter. He was the captain 
who fought their battles and 
wholly deserved the name then 
given to him of Stalwart Standish. 

Of course, John Alden was on 
hand; but he had not yet married 
Priscilla Mullins; for we read that 


it was in 1627, four years later, 


that he went for her; when, on ac- 
count of the absence of horses, “he 
covered his bull with broadcloth 
and road on his back; when he 
returned he placed his wife there 
and led the bull by the ring in his 
nose.” A man capable of such a 
daring gallantry could certainly 
have added much toa Thanksgiv- 


ing feast. 


Massasoit wasthen about forty 
years old. He was an able-bodied, 


tall man, “grave of countenance 


and spare of speech; his face was 
painted with asad red and oiled, 
both head and face, so that he 
looked greasily.” His followers 
were also painted red and black, 
yellow and white. They were 
mostly dressed in skins. Massa- 
soit’s dress differed somewhat from 
theirs, particularly in the addition 
ofa great chain of white beads 
about his neck, on which, from be- 
hind, hung a little bag of tobacco, 
which he smoked and offered his 
friends to smoke. His tribe, a 
short time before the Pilgrims 
landed, was numbered by the 
thousands’ but a direful disease 
had reduced it to such an extent 
that, at this time, it counted only 
about three hundred. 

As the chief sat there, the guest 
of the colonists, he must have 
heard some little reminiscences 
given of their hardships endured, 
as well as of their joys and _ sor- 
rows. Of course the mind of 
Miles Standish went back to the 
times of three years before when 
he led a party of the newly-landed 
Pilgrims into the thick forest in 
search of the needed food; he 
must have recalled how they 
found an Indian grave-mound, in 
which was a little old basket full 
of “faire Indian corn, and a 
large round basket, narrow at the 
top, with some thirty-six goodly 
ears of corn, which was a goodly 
sight,” for it held about three or 
four bushels, which they shared 
in common, to be saved for seed, 
and how they had then proposed 
as soon as they should meet with 
any of the Indian inhabitants, “to 
make them large satisfaction,” 
which proposal they had carried 
out some time afterwards on meet- 
ing Massasoit. 

Of coursé they talked over the 
hearty “welcome” which two years 
before, they had received from 
Samoset, the first Indian whom 
they had personally known; for 
they remembered his tall, straight 
figure, nearly naked, his black hair, 
long behind and short in front, 
his beardless face and his bow of 
two arrows, “the one headed and 
the other unheaded.” They re- 
membered how he had brought 


Squanto to them as an interpreter 
—since he had been a slave in 
England—who brought from 
Massasoit a message, desiring an 
interview with the Governor; how 
the Governor had sent Winslow 
back with him, with a present of 
“three knives, a copper chain with 
a jewel attached, an earring, a pot 
of strong water,” and some biscuit, 
to the great Sachem, who had met 


them with sixty of his followers. 


As Governor Carver had died soon 
after this meeting with the great 
chief, he was not present at these 


festivities to add his memories of 


that pleasant occasion. Perhaps 
this little reminiscence reminded 
Massasoit of a little later time, 


when an embassy, with Squanto 


as interpreter, from the colonists 
came to his home in Narragansett 
Bay, and brought to him asa 


present a red cotton coat “laced 
with a slight lace,” and to his 
chiefs some beads and jack-knives, 


how he received them 


gladly, 


adorned himself in the coat, “made 
a great speech,’ assuring them 
of his friendship, and cautioning 
them not to trust the rival tribe of 
the Narragansetts. 


At the mention of this tribe 


some of the colonists must have 
been reminded, even in the midst 
of their feasting, of the sad fate of 
poor Squanto, who was killed by 
one of its chiefs, but they were 


doubtless proud to relate how ten 


of their number, armed, surround- 


ed the tribe numbering its several 


thousands, on its own dominions 


and conquered them. Squanto 
was dear to the Pilgrims, for it 
was he who had told them how to 
cultivate the corn and to manure 16 
with fish; and how to raise and 
cook the squashes, pumpkins and 
beans which added so much to 
their feast. 


Massasoit must have missed, in 
these festivities, the bright young 
face of the gentleman-born Wuin- 
slow. He was one of the youngest 
of the leaders—being then only 
twenty-nine years old—but his 
diplomatic power made him 
essential in all the negotiations of 
the colonists. He was off in 
England at this time on business 
for the colony, where he remained 
till the following spring, when he 
returned with heifers and a bull, 
these being the first neat cattle 
that came into New England. 
Perhaps his friends thought that 
if he could not have the pleasure 
of partaking of the first Thanks- 
giving feast in New England, 
he could claim the honor of having 
been the first one who was married 
there; for, his wife having died 
soon after her arrival, he had 
married the mother of Peregrine 
White, who was the first Pilgrim 
child born there. Massasoit owed 
much to this generous hearted 
man, and his friendship for him 
never failed. As he missed him 
on this joyous occasion, his 
thoughts must have gone back to 
the year before when he fell sick, 
so sick, that in his failure to see 
Winslow, who had come to help 
him, he grasped his hand and cried 
out: “O, Winsnow! Winsnow!” 
He must have remembered how 
Winslow washed out his mouth, 
gave him medicine, and finally 
eured him. If Winslow himself 
had been at the feast he could 
have told a pleasant reminiscence 
of this sickness; how he went to 
the house of Massasoit to help 
him, he found many Indians “in 
the midst of their charms for him, 
making such a hellish noise as it 
distempered us that were well, and 
therefore unlike to ease him that 
was sick.” 


But all feasts come to an end 
and so did this. 

Thus they kept their first 
Thanksgiving, and Massasoit and 
his ninety followers returned to 
their own dominions. 

It is pleasant to know that this 
great sachem, in his long life of 
eighty years, never forgot his 
treaty with the Pilgrims, but was 
true and helpful to them in many 
ways. 

It is complimentary to the colo- 
nists, in their treatment of him, 
that after his death his two eldest 
sons went to Plymouth and asked 
them to give them English names, 
and the court named them Alexan- 
der and Philip.—Boston Courier. 


Paying for His Paper. 


When a subscriber thoroughly 
likes a paper he is pretty sure to 
make an effort to take itsome way. 
A Texas paper has received the 
following letter from a subscriber, 
whois, in the language of the 
country, ‘“dead-broke,” but who is, 
nevertheless, bound to have the 
paper: 

“Mr. Editor: ~I want to pay my 
subscription awfully, but I haven’t 
gota cent. I send you, conse- 
quently, six eggs. If yousetthem 
under a setting hen she’s pretty 
sure to hatch enough chickens for 
you to raise the price of my paper 
off of.” 

It would have been a hard-heart- 
ed newspaper man who would not 
have continued this subscriber's 
paper, but information is wanting 
as to how the chickens “panned 
out. ’’—Youth’s Companion. 
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The Real Secret of the unparalleled success 
of THE Cuicaco Datry News may be 
found in éwo distinguishing characteristics, 
which more than anything else have ccn- 
tributed to its remarkable growth. 

Hirst :—Jt ts a Daily Paper for Busy People. 
The people of the busy West appreciate keen- 
ly the necessity of an intelligent knowledge 
of the world’s daily doings, but they are too 
busy to waste valuable time in searching 
through a cumbrous “ blanket-sheet” news- 
paper for the real news of art, literature, 
science, religion, politics, and the thousand- 
and-one things which make up modern civ- 
ilization. They want news—all the news— 
but they don’t want it concealed in an over- 
powering mass of the trivial andinconsequen- 
tial. It is because THE Cuicaco DaILy 
News is “all wheat and no chaff,’ that 
its circulation is over “ @ mallion a week.” 

SzconD :—Jt zs an Independent, Truth-tellizg 
Newspaper. The people demand a fair, im- 
partial, independent newspaper,which gives 
all the news, and gives it free from the taint 
of partisan bias. With no mere political am- 
bition to gratify, no “ax to grind,” the im- 
partial, independent newspaper may truly be 
guide, philosopher and friend ” to hones. 
menof every shade of political faith ; andthis 
is why THE Cuicaco Dairy News has to- 
day a circulation of over “a million a week.” 

Tur Cutcaco Daity News now adds tc 
these two comprehensive elements of popu- 
jarity, a third, in its unparalleled reduction 
of price to ONE CENT A DAY. 

dt ts always large enough,—never too large. 
Tue Cuicaco Dartty News is for sale by 
all newsdealers at One Cent per copy, or 
will be mailed, postage paid, for {7.00 per 
year, or 25 cents per month. The farmer 
and mechanic can now afford, as well as the 
merchant and professional man, to haye his 
metropolitan daily. 

Address VICTOR F. LAWSON, 
Publisher “ The Daily News,’' Chicago, 
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OUR BEST WORDS. 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY. 


JASPER L. DOUTHIT, Epiror. 


‘*‘A PurER Christianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears butits name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome. Let our lives re- 
veal its beauty and its power.”— William Ellery 
Channing. 


“‘Heaven’s gate is shut to him who comes alone. 
Save thou a soul and it shall save thine own.”’ 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter 


SHELBYVILLE, ILu., Dec. 1, 1888. 


Editorial Apology. 
Although we have received no 


word of complaint from any of the}. 


readers of this paper, yet we can 
imagine that some may have felt 
grieved at so much political matter 
in the last few numbers, while they 
have borne it patiently and in 
silence. To such we owe an 
humble apology. Politics is not 
the legitimate aim or mission of 
this paper, and we do not mean as 
a rule to intrude such _ topics. 
It was no part of our original 
purpose and against our wish to 
do so. Butit has been our neces- 
sity. We are editing and publish- 
ing a local temperance weekly, in 
connection with our semi-monthly. 
Poverty of means and lack of edi- 
rorial help to carry on both papers 
has compelled us to utilize the 
matter in the weekly for the semi- 
monthly also. 
to avoid this necessity hereafter. 


Some Good Reasons for Reading 
the Other Side. 


Consider! Don’t judge rash- 
ly. There are two sides to almost 
everything but a patent medicine 
cure-all advertisement, a circus 
show bill and a _ bigot’s mind. 
Don’t be any of these one sided 
things, especially don’t be a bigot. 
Look and listen to the other side! 
Take in all the evidence, and weigh 
it well before speaking and acting. 
The man or woman condemned may 
be innocent, may be the victim of 
somebody’s evileye andevil tongue; 
and yet the good reputation, 
yea, the life of that falsely accused 
one may depend upon your knowl- 
edge and judgment of the case. 

HUNG BY MOB JUDGMENT. 

To illustrate. The other month 
a negro man, of Mattoon, Mlinois, 
was suspected of a terrible crime. 
He protested his innocence; but 
the people were prejudiced against 
him, and on short trial and from 
one sided evidence he was con- 
demned and thrown into jail to 
wait further trial. But his perse- 


eutors would not wait. They 
gathered around the jail, 
broke into it, dragged the 
accused man out and hung 


him up by the neck until he was 
dead—the poor fellow pleading for 
mercy and declaring he was inno- 
cent to the last. Fortunately for 
public justice, though too late to 
do the dead negro any good, there 
was acourt of inquiry left alive 
which heard both sides. of 
the evidence in the case and found, 


sure enough, that the negro was in- 
nocent of the crime for which he 
had been so rashly and cruelly exe- 
cuted. And now several of those 
who were in the crowd that did 
that deed are indicted by the 
grand juryfor murder. Doubtless 
there were many sincere and well 
meaning men in that Mattoon 
mob who, like poor dog Tray, were 
caught in the company of those 
whom the law must regard as 


murderers. 

We shudder at the thought. 
It is very, very sad_ that 
well meaning citizens should 


be guilty of such a dreadful crime. 
But it has been somewhat the 
way of this naughty world. The 
darkest crime that ever was com- 
mitted on this earth—the crime 
that caused the heavens to gather 
blackness,—was participated in by 
many because of prejudice and ig- 
norance. It was one sided testi- 
mony — mob _ judgment — that 
nailed Jesus to the Cross. It was 
political and religious bigotry 
that caused the rabble to cry: 
“Crucify Him! Crucify Him! !” 
THE CRIME OF BIGOTRY. 


It was the ignorance of the peo- 
ple intensified by long standing 
prejudice and partisan bigotry 
that made our late civil war pos- 
sible. That fratricidal war never 
would have been possible if our 
Southern brethren had read and 


We shall try hard|known the evidence on the other 


side—had read and known the 
real mind and heart of the great 
mass of the Northern people. 

- DO YOU READ THE OTHER SIDE? 


Whenever we-become so wedded 


to any party or sect that we will 
not read nor listen to evidence 
from sincere witnesses on the other 
side, then, we are in danger of 


hating our brother without cause 


and are thus liable, in our hearts 


if not otherwise, to murder inno- 


cence and crucify the Savior afresh. 


Reader, do you see the applica- 
tion? Do you, like a good jury- 


man or judge, read both sides and 


listen to testimony from both sides? 
or do you hasten to condemn on 
hearing one side, and that the side 
of your pet theory or party? 

If we are not wrongly informed 
—and we think we are not, for 
honest witnesses inform us—there 
are persons even among those 
boasting of their “liberal views” 
who are so bigoted that they re- 
fuse to open or read Our Best 
Worps whez given them by a 
friend. 


“Shakspeare and the Bible.” 


‘The above is the title of a neat 
little volume of 159 pages. It con- 
sists of parallel passages and pas- 
sages suggested by the Bible with 
the religious sentiment of Shak- 
speare, by Mr. G. Q. Colton, of 
New York city, with an introduc- 
tion by Rev. Robert Collyer. 
(Thomas R. Knox & Co., 817 
Broadway, publishers. ) 

The author of this book says : 

“When I was a boy in the coun- 
try, my good orthodox minister 
thought it very sinful to read a 
play of Shakspeare. Probably he 


never read a play himself, and 
never dreamed that the same les- 
sons he taught from the pulpit 
were reproduced in these plays, in 
which vice and virtue receive their 
proper reward.” © 

We were alienated from the 
Bible once in early life, because 
of the repulsive doctrines we heard 
preached from it. We regret the 
fact that we were once inclined to 
read_ Shakspeare to the neglect of 
the Bible. We were encourged in 
this neglect by a kind and intelli- 
gent Englishman who had a pas- 
sion for Shakspeare and a dread 
of the Bible—such a dread that he 
shrunk from opening that sacred 
book and disliked to read it. He 
told us himself that he deplored 
this dislike, because he thought it 
was founded in a foolish prejudice 
rather than in good reason. “But,” 
said he, “I can’t helpit. I was 
forced in early life, in the old coun- 
try, to go and hear the Bible read 
and doctrines taught from it that 
my soul abhorred, and I have never 
been able to overcome the dislike 
then instilled.” However, that 
Same Englishman delighted in 
Shakspeare, to the exclusion al- 
most of all other literature. He 
knew the great English dramatist 
almost by heart; and _ that 
knowledge seemed to save him 
from ‘skepticism and con- 
tempt for religious institutions. 
No doubt, if he had heard the 
Bible interpreted by a reasonable 
theology, he would have been sur- 
prised to find that all the best of 
Shakspeare was inspired by that 
Book of books. So true is this, 
that it isnot too much to say: the 
world could never have had a 
Shakspeare had it not first had a 
Bible. How fortunate for litera- 
ture that Shakspeare when a youth 
was not deterred nor prevented 
from reading that grand Memorial 
Volume of “the survival of the 
fittest’ —God’s best Word to man- 
kind. The writer is thankful to- 
day that he was saved from perma- 
nent alienation to the Bible by the 
helpful words of those who did 
read it—read it, too, to gather 
“sweetness and light” from its 
pages. Not the least among those 
who helped to draw us back to the 
good old Book was the man who 
writes the introduction to Mr. 
Colton’s valuable little volume. 


Reading the large number of 


striking parallel passages given, we 
are quite ready to believe Mr. 
Collyer when he says that “it was 
from a double intimacy (with the 


Bible and Shakspeare) that the 


book was born.” 


We quote the following signifi- 


cant paragraph from Mr. Collyer’s 
introduction : 

“It may be fairly presumed, 
also, that he (Shakspeare) became 
familiar with the Bible in the 
school and in the church, as well 
as in his home, for the English 
folk read the sacred volume then 
as carefully as some of our fathers 
did—morning, noon and evening ; 
and so in all these ways, and by 
them all, the boy with the wonderful 
head, and eyes like stars in a mist, 
would find his way deep into the 
wonderful heart of The Bibie, and 
drink the sincere milk of The 
Word. For it was the Bible era 
and “sun up” in England when 
Shakspeare was growing up toward 
his manhood, as these times welive 
in—alas for the comparison—may 
be called the era of novels and 
newspapers.” _ 
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Six Congregational churches 


now rejoice in having ‘a habitation 
in Washington. 


Shall a Unitarian Join Other 
Churches? 


The following, adapted from a 
discourse by Rey. F. M. Yates, ex- 
actly expresses our sentiments: 
I could not consent to join an “or- 
thodox” church and remain a Uni- 
tarian in faith, unless that individ- 
ual church allowed me to believe 
and teach my doctrine when and 
where it was right to do so, but 
that same church would have to 
regard measa Christian. It would 


not satisfy me for them tosay: 


“Oh! certainly, we regard you as a 
good, conscientious Christian.” I 
would apply the test to them; I 
woule say: “Very well, you re- 
gard me, though a true Unitarian 
in faith and practice, a good Chris- 
tian, now what do you think of 
other Unitarians who are not ap- 
plying for membership in your 
church? Are they Christians ? 
Are you willing to recognize them 
as such, and to treat them as you 
do those of other denominations 
that are called orthodox ?” If they 
should say that they would not 
dare to do that, then I would say, 
“You deny their Christianity, and 
virtually deny mine, and I would 
demand, ‘‘Why are you willing to 
take a Unitarian into your fellow- 
ship, as a member of your body, 
if you believe that Unitarians are 
not Christians, and are believing 
and teaching and practicing a false 
and hurtful doctrine?” I could 
not join a church that brands all 
who believe as I do, heretics. 


Not Orthodox Means Not Walking 
Uprightly. 

The Christian Register arrests 
our attention on the word “ Ortho- 
pedo”:—The word is Paul’s. I¢ 
is found nowhere else in the New 
Testament, and is not found in any 
classical writer. It is a word made 
from orthos, straight, and ous, 
foot, and means to foot at straight, 
to walk in a straight line ; in other 
words, to walk uprightly. It is 
found in Galatians 2: 14. Paul 
had met Peter at Antioch, and 
stood up to him face to face. It 
seems that Peter had been eating 
with the Gentiles, of which, of 
course, Paul might be naturally 
glad ; but, when certain men came 
from James, Peter drew back, and 
separated himself. from, “ fearing 
them that were of the cirecumci- 
sion. And the rest of the Jews 
dissembled likewise with him ; in- 
somuch that even Barnabas was 
carried away with their dissimula- 
tion.” Such proceedings roused 
the moral indignation of Paul. He 
saw, touse his own expression, that 
these brethren “ walked not up- 
rightly according to the truth of 
the gospel”; and hefreed his mind 
to Peter in genuine Pauline lan- 
guage. “If you, being a Jew, live 
like the Gentiles and not as the 
Jews, why do you compel the Gen- 
tiles to live as the Jews?” Peter 
must have felt very uncomfortable 
and the word that hurt him most 
must have been the word 
we have mentioned. “Peter 
you have not walked straight- 
footed: you have _wabbled, 
you have not toed themark.” The 
Christian Register may well apply 
the lesson, as it does, to later 
times:—To-day, as in the first cen- 
tury, there is a good deal of crooked 
walking. There is crookedness 
in the pulpit and crookedness in 
the pew, there is crookedness in 
religion and crookedness in busi- 
ness, there is crookedness in poli- 
tics and in social dealing; and we 
need in our theological seminaries 
not only the professor of theology, 
but the professor of orthopedic 


ethics. 
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EDITORS TABLE TALK. 


A mere mention of the name of the dis- 
tinguished person signed “An Old Uni- 
tarian” to the communication on page 
119, entitled “Ethical Culture and Unita- 
rianism,” would insure it a very general 
and attentive reading. It well deserves 
it. 

We have copied the lively sketch of 
President elect Harrison, on page 118, 
because we believe it, in the main, true 
and impartial. 


It is hardly necessary to remark that 
the senior editor of Our Brst Worps 
did not receive a majority vote for Con- 
gress, even in his own city of Shelby- 
ville; although ho ran ahead of his 
ticket in this and other places. 


Neither Harrison nor Cleveland were 
honored by majorities.in their own coun- 
ties. However, this fact may be to their 
credit. There is a good old saying 
about a prophet nut being hon- 
ored in his own country that any 
conceited candidate, ‘defeated in his 
own town, may fall back on, for 
his comfort. 


We hereby extend hearty thanks to all 
our friends and brethren, even outside 
of this congressional district, (some of 
them in other states and distinguished 
members of other parties) who have sent 
us kindly greetings and expressed a 
desire to vote for usforcongress. How- 
ever, distance sometimes lends enchant- 
ment to the view; and perhaps some of 
those friends at a distance wouldhave 
joined the multitude against us at home 
if they had lived near us and known 
more of our fanlts. All the more credit 
to the few noble fellows who do live near 
us but whofor the principle’s sake, de- 
spite of our short comings, have 
stood by usin this campaign and voted 
for us. 


Among the encouraging letters lately 
received and most highly appreciated by 
the editor of this paper, are such as 
contain appreciative words with very 
timely and substantial God-sends en- 
closed. The one most valued of such 
letters concludes thus: 

“With best wishes, your friend (not 
ninety years old as has been stated once 
in Our Best Worps but only eighty-six) 

Wr. H. Furness.” 

We beg pardon for the mistake. We 
copied from an Exchange, and perhaps 
the printer started the mistake. 


DR. PUTNAM AS A LYCEUM LECTURER. 


For the season of 1888-9 the Redpath 
Lyceum Bureau, Boston anl Chicago, 
has secured the services of Rev. Alfred 
P. Putnam, D. D., formerly of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., now of Concord, Mass. 

Dr. Putnam’s subjects: “The Land of 
the Pharaohs and the Pyramids,” “Fa- 
mous Places on the French Riviera,” 
“The Old Guard.”” Wehaye read from 
distinguished witnesses and leading 
journals, high commendations of Dr. 
Putnam's lectures. The Doctor is one 
of the ablest and best men of the country. 
Lecture committees should secure his 
services and so do themselves and tho 
lyceum lecture system credit. 


“A MODEL EX(?)=MINISTER,” 

The venerable Rey. Elmer Hewitt, now 
in his eighty-third year, was one of 
fifteen in our South Weymouth Church, 
last Sunday, a day of almost unparalelled 
storm. On his way from Abington, the 
minister of the two parishes called for 
him as usual and found him ready and 
glad to go. Father Hewitt, for so many 
years faithful and successful in the act- 
iye ministy and in important pastorates 
—fifteen years pastor of the parish in 
which he now resides—is a model ex- 
minister. When not occupying some 
pulpit, if in usual health, heis in his 
pew, and then at the head of his Bible 
class every Sunday, and in all other pos- 
sible ways continues to aid the cause he 
loves.—The Christian Leader. 

Nearly thirty years ago the editor of 
this paper heard Mr. Howitt speak 
briefly at an anti-slavery moeting in 
Island Grove, Abington, Mass. We have 
not seen and heard him since; but the 
few words we did hear then, spoken im- 
promptu out of his full warm heart, have 
haunted our better moments, now and 
then, through all the intervening years. 
So far do good words echo through a 
naughty world! Why should nota ten- 
der mist come over our eyes as we read 
the above paragraph to learn that the 
good man, who, unconsciously to himself, 
blessed us so long ago, is-still in the 
earthly body? 
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CHURCH NOTES. 


Rey. A. J. Belknap hasbeen called to 
La Porte, Ind. 


Mrs. C. J. Bartlett has recently been 
doing some good work in Huron, Dak. 


Rey. Henry G. Spaulding preached in 
James freeman Clark’s Church Noy. 25. 


Roy. George Batchelor will spend the 
winter at his home, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Hon. John D. Long. gave an address 
in the Unitarian church at Watertown, 
Mass., Noy. 18. 


Rev. F. S. Thacher has resigned the 
pastorate of the North church, Farming- 
ton, Me. He will spend the winter in 
Boston. , 


The present address of the Rev. Judson 
Fisher is Alton, Ill. He is hoping to 
spend the winter with the new Unity 
church, Cincinnati. ; 


The first church of Philadelphia 
makes a gift of $5,000, for its evening 
home and library association, through 
Dr. W. H. Furness. 


Miss Mary A. Safford, the devoted 
minister of the Unitarian church at 
Sioux City, Iowa, is still at Arlington, 
Mass. in care of her physician. 


Rev. H. M. Simmons, of the Unita- 
rian church in Minneapolis has recently 
given one of the lectures in the course 
for the season at the University of Min- 
nesota. 


December 8th Rev. A. P. Peabody 
will speak of the early New England 
Unitarians to the Sunday-school teachers 
of Boston. We would be glad to hear 
that discourse. 


The National Bureau of Unity Clubs 
held a conference in the A. U. A. build- 
ing Noy. 12. Rev. A. J. Rich presided 
and Rey. E. KE. Hale gave an address at 
the afternoon meeting. 


Rey. D. M. Wilson, Rey. J. H. Hey- 
wood of Melrose, Mass.,and Rev. H. C. 
DeLong, of Mulford, Mass., made ad- 
dresses at the tenth anniversary of the 
dedication of the church at Malden, 
Mass. 


A series of four sermons under the 
auspices of the Channing Club is being 
given at the Globe Theater, Boston. Dr. 
William Everett gave the first; Dr. EH. Hi. 
Hale the second. Dec. 2, Brooke Her- 
ford will preach and Dec. 16, Rabbi Solo- 
mon Schindler and Rey. C. I’. Dole will 
speak of Unitarianism and Judaism. 


The fifth annual session of the Pacific 
Coast Conference of Unitarian and other 
Christian churches will be held at San 
Diego, Cal., Dec. 11,12 and 13. The 
church recently completed at San Diego 
will be dedicated. Rey. Horatio Steb- 
bins will preach the Conference and 
Dedicatory sermon. Hon, Horace Davis 
will preside. ‘I'he program is a rich one, 
and includes the names ofa good pro- 
portion of the ministers working on the 
Pacific Coast. 


Rey. H. Price Collier was installed as 
pastor of the First Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society of Brooklyn (The Church 
of the Savior), Wednesday evening, 
October 31st, 1888. 

The following was the order of ser- 
vices: Organ Voluntary; Anthem; Re- 
port from the Installing Council; Invo- 
cation, Rey. Stephen H. Camp; Scripture 
Reading, Rev. John W.Chadwick; Hymn, 
“Great God! the followers of thy Son, 
We bow before thy mercy seat;” Sermon, 
Rev. Brooke Herford, D. D.; Anthem; 
Installing Prayer, Rey. Francis G. Pea- 
body; Right Hand of Fellowship, Rev. 
Theodore C. Williams; Hymn (written 
for the occasion): 


Almighty God! whoss word of Trath 
By prophet lips to man was given; 
And who in later years didst send 
Thy Son to point the way to heaven.— 
Apostles, martyrs, in his name 
Heve spread that word, that truth revealed: 
And through their tongues of living flame 
The witness to that truth have sealed 
Send still thy messengers abroad; 
The nations to thy truth reclaim: 
Till every land from sin redeemed. 
Shall own and bless thy holy name. 
In that blest name thy servant speaks: 
Give to his word the prophet’s power; 
And with thy love his service crown, 
And consecrate this hallowed hour. 


Charge to the pastor, Rev. Robert Col- 
lyer; Charge to the People, Rev. F, A. 
Farley, D. D., Rav. A. P. Putnam, D. D.; 
Voluntary by the Choir; Prayer, Rev. 
Charles F’. Russell; Doxoiogy, “From all 
that dwell below the skies, &c.;”’ Bone- 
diction by the pastor. 


The Evening News Beacon of Wichita, 
Kansas, contains a column _. of 
“History of the growth of Unity circle 
which has developed into a church 
organization.” The circle was formed 
October, 1887 and the church organization 
affected October 7th 1888. The society 
was first ministered to by Rey. Enoch | 


Powell, of Topeka, Kansas, the agent of 
the A. U. A. Rev. Hogeland, the 
present pastor, held his first service here 
in December, 1887. The church and 
Sunday-school, we should infer from 
reports, is prospering. 
ee 

LETTER FROM REV. N. P. GILMAN. 
To tan Eprror or O. B. W.: 

I observe in a recent issue of your pa 
per a remarkable letter from the Ray. 
Eh Fay, D. D., of Los Angeles, Gal., the 
subject of which is a short notice in the 
Unitarian Review for September, of the 
Rev. Dr. A. P. Putnam’s little book, “A 
Unitarian Oberlin.” I write simply to 
say, in order to correct any possible mis- 
apprehension, that this notice was in- 
cluded in the department of the Review 
of which I have charge, and that it was 
written by myself, in a kindly, if discrim- 
inating spirit, the editor of the Review 
first seeing it after the number was is- 
sued. Having received the thanks of 
the author of the book, I am fully con- 
tent to let the Rey. Dr. Fay’s remarks 
pass for what they are worth in the 
judgment of right-minded persons. I 
am, my dear Mr. Douthit, 

Very truly yours, 


NicHonas P. Gruman. 
West Newton. Mass., Noy. 5, 1888. 
ee 


The-“Failure” of Jesus. 


We make the words of the 
Christian Leader our own when 
it says: We have at times quoted 
for purposes of strong dissent, cer- 
tain utterances by Rev. M. J. 
Savage. In the following we 
quote him only to _ express 
our profoundestsympathy. Truer 
words were never spoken or writ- 
ten. Mr. Savage says: 

As the supremest example in 
history, look at the failure of 
Jesus. He attempted a reform of 
his country’s religion—a move- 
ment that should issue in a higher 
life for the world. But after He 
had roused His people, and made 
Himself a power from one end of 
the land to the other, there came a 
dark day for all His hopes. Seized 
by the authorities as a disturber of 
the peace, condemned as a crim- 
inal, one dark afternoon, He is put 
to a disgraceful death. Only two 
or three friends linger under the 
shadow of the cross as the night 
falls; and His dying lips echo 
with a cry of desertion and de- 
spair—“My God, my God, why 
hast Thou forsaken Me?” Forsak- 
en He seemed; forsaken He un- 
doubtedly thought He was! The 
Temple never stood so strong; the 
priesthood was never more confi- 
dent; never towered on high with 
such resistless might the imperial 
power of Rome. The high priest 
went to his triumphant sleep, re- 
joicing that one more disturber 
was out of the way. Pilate threw 
off his robes of office, and took 
his ease, thinking that one more 
fanatic was silenced. A few fish- 
ermen and tax-gatherers hid away 
in an upper room, and mourned 
the death of their hopes, saying 
to one another, “We trusted that 
this had been He who was to have 
redeemed Israel!’ But all the 
while, high in heaven, beyond the 
sight of men, the scales of destiny 
were poised ; and, in those scales, 
one word of the Nazarene was 
seen to be heavier with coming tri- 
umph than all the hierarchy of the 
Jews and all the legions of the em- 
pire. The nearer, the lower, the 
more immediate failure was only 
the birth-throe of an eternal vic- 
tory! 
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Senator Alfred H. Colquitt, of Georgia, 
who is a vice-president of the National 
Temperance Society was re-elected to his 
second term in the United States senate, 
Noy. 20, receiving an almost unanimous 
vote in each branch of the legislature. 


The Christian Missionary’s Reward. 

In an address before the Chan- 
ning Unitarian Club, Boston, Ex- 
Goy. and Congressman John D. 
Long, said: 


He believed that the success of 
the Unitarian clergymen who had 
been travelling over the prairies 
and mountains of the West might 
teach again that they who gaye 
were still more blessed than they 
who received. It was the preach- 
ers who, more than any others, 
were uplifted and inspired. Just 
as much as men engaged in mis- 
sionary work, by so much were 
blessed themselves. 


Mobbing Prohibitionists. 
GEN. HARRISON SHOULD POST-UP. 

During the late campaign 
Gen. Harrison made the follow- 
ing remarkable statement: 

“There is not a Republican com- 
munity where any man may not 
advocate without fear his political 
beliefs. There is not a republican 
voting precinct where any man 
whatever may have been his 
relations to the flag during the 
war, may not freely exercise his 
right to vote. There is not 
one precinct where the right of 
a confederate soldier freely to 
cast the ballot of his choice would 
not be defended by the Union 
Veterans of the war. Our purty 
is tolerant of political differences.” 

Now, the generalis a Presbterian 
elder, and we cannot suppose that 
he could have made such a series 
of statements had he really been 
informed on the situation, and it 
appears to us that some of his 
friends ought to post him a little 
bit. He should not go into the 
White House so totally ignorant 
of the current history of the last 
six months. 


The general should be informed > 


of the fact that a republican pro- 
cession in his own city attempted 
to burn the national flag that hung 
from the prohibition headquarters 
and that the flag was afterwards 
torn down and destroyed. 

He should be informed that 
there is scarcely a congressional 
district in his own state in which 
prohibitionists have not been 
mobbed, stoned and rotten-egged 
by republicans for advocating their 
political beliefs. He ought to 
know that in his own state an 
attempt was made to assassinate 
a colored man for the crime of 
declaring his intention to vote the 
prohibition ticket. 

He ought to be informed of the 
republican plot in Pennsylvania to 
blow up wlth gun-powder a pro- 
hibition tent filled with men, 
women and children, 

He ought to be informed of the 
outrageous assault on a quiet lady 
by a republican mob in Richmond, 
in his own state, because she dared 
on the street to advocate her 
political beliefs. 

He ought to be informed of the 
factthatthereisscarcely a northern 
state in which prohibitionists have 
not been assaulted and mobbed 
for advocating their political 
beliefs. He ought to be informed 
of the fact that there have been 
more assaults upon prohibitionists 
in the northern states in the last 
ten months than there have been 
on republicans in the south 
in the last ten years. 

It would be a pity for great Ben 
to enter upon the duties of his 
office so entirely uninformed on 
the condition of the country, and 
we kindly suggest to some of his 
friends and advisors that they take 
him in hand and post him up a 
little bit—New Eva. 
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Which is the Worse ? 

Last spring some of our fellow 
citizens who won at the polls for 
the whisky charter in Shelbyville, 
celebrated their victory by the 
hideous yells of the fire alarm 
whistle and a serenade of those who 
lead in the fight for the liquor busi- 
ness in this little city of 3,500 in- 
habitants. Of course, some of 
them didn’t‘know they were > jolli- 
fying over a whisky victory; but 
they were, nevertheless; and some 
wives and mothers who did know 
it wept bitterly. 

Last Saturday night another 
crowd of our fellow citizens cele- 
brated, by flaming and shooting 
fire, blowing tin trumpets and 
making windy speeches, the 
triumph of a political party in this 
nation that is silent in its platform 
in regard to the liquor evil, and 
won its victory only by alliance 
with whisky leagues,—a political 
party that actually favors whisky 
charters and whisky license, the 
legalizing of sin, all over this na- 
tion, Of course many who en- 
gaged in that jollification didn’t 
mean to celebrate the triumph of 
saloon politics; but they did it, 
nevertheless. 

Which is the worse, to vote for 
a whisky charter in Shelbyville or 
to vote for them all over the na- 
tion?—From Our Best Words 
Weekly. 


No Politics in Religion Wanted. 

“TE don’t believe in a minister 
of the Gospel preaching politics.” 

And scarcely any one fit to be 
out of the insane asylum does be- 
lieve in it; but wedo believe in a 
minister boldly preaching right- 
eousness. 

“But I mean I don’t believe in 

a preacher dragging partizanship 
into his pulpit on Sunday.” 
_ Nor does any one else in his 
right mind. There isa time and 
a place for everything BUT IN- 
IQuiry; this should have no time 
and no place. 

The dram-shop is legalized in- 
iquity. The liquor traffic is an 
evil that stinks in the nostrils of 
Christendom. And the minister 
of the Gospel who remains silent, 
both as a minister and a citizen 
in regard to this great abomination, 
is, to say the least, making a sad 
mistake; for he is pleasing mam- 
mon and not God;—he is not truly 
a minister of the Gospel, but a 
minister tocorrupt politics —From 
Our Best Words Weekly. 


What Has the Prohibition Party 
Done For Temperance ? 


“Not for twenty years previous 
to this date was the country blessed 
with as much temperance legisla- 
tion as within the last four years.” 

This is what President Seelye, of 
Amherst College, Joseph Cook and 
other leading scholars say has 
been done, and mainly through 
the agitation brought about by the 
Prohibition party. (See page 7 of 
this paper.) In other words the 
Prohibition party has caused more 
to be done for temperance legisla- 
tion in four years than the Repub- 
lican, or any other party did in 
twenty years previous. The brave 
and aggressive Prohibition party 
has spurred up the old parties to 
do largely which they havedone in 
the line of temperance legislation. 


Gen. Harrison the Man. |sorts of sore throat, and especially 


Hig Likes and his Dislikes. 


A COLD,. SEVERE PERSONALITY OF 
THE CALVINIST FAITH—HIS WIFE 
THE MERRY-MAKENR OF 
THE FAMILY. 


The people who are figuring on 
what Gen. Harrison is going to 
do are all anxious to get some 
close details about the character 
and the inner life of the man.. 
For these some of the following 
facts will be interesting and val- 
uable. All his friends agree that 
his most prominent characteristic 
is on the religious side. He is a 
Presbyterian of the severest school 
and he is intensely interested in 
questions of doctrine. The only 
books that he reads for pleasure 
are those concerned with the de- 
velopement of the  Calvinistic 
system and others touching upon 
the Cromwellian period. He is 
said to fancy that his own character 
is like Gen. Harrison of the Eng- 
lish revolution, and he knows more 
about the life and time of that 
roundhead trooper than he does 
of his grandfather, the president. 
But he reads few books, and has 
little sympathy with book culture. 
The only novel he has ever been 
heard to praise is Lew Wallace’s 
“Ben Hur.” He reads the news- 
paper as part of his days work, 
but for pleasure he takes the 
Presbyterian Herald. He pre- 
fers, however, neither to read nor 
to talk about reading, but in the 
evening he sits around generally. 
and, like Walt Whitman loafs and 
invites his soul. He does not 
play cards, checkers, chess, dom- 
inoes, or anything of the sort, and 
has a horror of gambling end 
gamblers. Neither does he drink, 
and when in 1884 he gave a formal 
state dinner to Blaine and the 
other notables wine was conspic- 
uous by its absence from his table. 
He has declared, however, that he 
will not depart from the usual 
state custom, and wine will be 
served to those who- wish it at the 
white house. The general’s Dan- 
ville speech has been often quoted 
to showthat he had leanings toward 
prohibition. He is absolutely 
destitute of a sense of humor, and 
it is said, when in a company 
where merry tales are told, his 
laugh is rather a concession to his 
idea of the demand which public 
opinion makes upon him than a 
symptom of enjoyment. When 
men are gathered together and a 
story which might be described as 
unfit for publication is told the 
General does not laugh, but does 
not leave the room. 


The president-elect is very fond 
of the table, and he is a dainty 
rather than a heavy eater. His 
favorite dish is a salad of lettuce 
or water-vresses, or something of 
that sort, and a recipe for the 
dressing written in his own hand 
some years ago and running as 
follows is a valued relic kept by 
an Indianapolis friend: 

“For each person four tablespoonfuls 
of oil and a little more, one and a half of 
vinegar, a saltspoonful of salt, one of 
black pepper, two of dry mustard, and 
a pinch of redpepper. ‘The dry materials 
mix first, then put in the oil, and last, the 
vinegar, Add a shred of garlic and a 
pinch of celery salt.” 

At his own table the general 
always makes the salad and usually 
he carves, although his carving is 
saidto be poor. After each meal 
he takes a pinch of salt in a glass 
of water and gargles his throat 
thoroughly, a practice to which he 
ascribes his immunity from all 


from hoarseness. 
MRS. HARRISON. 

Mrs. Harrison is a most voracious 
reader. Shé is a lady of fine 
culture, elegant in her tastes, and 
fitted by both character and edu- 
cation for the honor which has 
come to her. She is very fond of 
Browning, of company, and of 
amateur theatricals. They had 
in Indianapolis some time ago a 
coterie of friends who went in for 
mimic performances, and Mrs. 
Harrison herself adapted the plays 
that were used and wrote the 
charades that were acted. Some 
of these latter were very clever, 
and one that excited much attention 
was published in St. Nicholas 
some years since. She keeps 
thoroughly abreast of the litera- 
ture of the day, and the only point 
where her husband’s character 
and her own touch is in their deep 
and common religious convictions. 


HARRISON UNPOPULAR AT HOME. 


Gen. Harrison is not popular 
in Indianapolis. He is too cold 
and unresponsive. He can be 
almost clammy when he wishes. 
The result was that in a presiden- 
tial election into which every 
element of city and country pride 
entered he carried Indianapolis 
by 156 votes, but lost the county 
(Marion) by 387, although Marion 
county gave Blaine 229 plurality 
in 1884. In his old regiment, the 
10th Indiana, he was also unpop- 
ular: although the veterans of 
that body met this evening, and 
the president was present. Asone 
of the veterans said, Harrison in 
the army was a martinet of the 
most severe sort and as particular 
about unimportant details as an 
old maid. Sleeping on a log in 
swamp he had headquarter guards 
stationed around him. He wasa 
fighter, though, and he won respect 
where he could not win love. 

Speaking of his determination 
to ayoid newspaper interviews the 
general said to-day; “In all my 
experience of the relations of 
public men to the press, those 
things which a man most regretted 
were the things he had said, not 
those which he had not said. In 
other words, the mistakes are all 
on the side of what is printed. 
I have not been interviewed since 
the beginning of the campaign, 
nor will I be. Everything pur- 
porting to be credited to me is 
false, for I have discussed the 
situation with no newspaper man, 
not even with my friends.” 

One fault of the general as a 
politician is his inability to re- 
member names and faces, atrouble 
which he remedies by bowing and 
shaking hands with everybody. 
Half the time he cannot remember 
the names of the people who use 
the next pew to him in church, 
and he has invariably deciined to 
take part in any social function 
which implies the introduction of 
anybody to anybody else, as at re- 
ceptions and the like. The 
general is entirely conscious of his 
own weakness, or rather of the 
causes of his failure to make a 
good impression, and it is manifest 
to all Indianapolis that he is going 
to the utmost pains to be courteous 
and companionable. His geniality 
needs oiling, however. It creaks. 
HARRISON A RELATIVE OF JEFF 

DAVIS. 

Gen. Reuben Dayis of Aberdeen, 
Miss., a cousin once removed of 
Jeff Davis, called on Gen. Harrison 
to-day, and it is believed that 
Davis, although a stanch republi- 
can, did not receive the most 
cordial reception from the presi- 


dent-elect. 


A party of Cincinnati 
Indies also called on Gen. Harrison. 
They represented the Women’s 
Rehef corps of the Grand Army. 
The visit was social and congrat- 
ulatory, not political. 

In discussing the visit of Gen. 
Reuben Davis to-day Mrs. Har- 
rison remarked to a lady caller 
that it was a curious fact, and one 
which nobody mentioned or 
seemed to know anything about 
during the campaign, that Gen. 
Harrison and Jeff Davis were 
really connections. It seems that 
the Davis and Harrison families 
lived near each other in Virginia 
many years ago and there were 
everal inter-marriages, and now 
there is a real though distaut blood 
kinship between the chief of the 
lost cause and the rising sun of 
the republican party.—Corres- 
pondence, Chicago Daily News, 
Nov. 16. 


An emetic was prescribed by a 
physician toa patient, who replied, 
“Doctor, there’s no use in giving 
me anemetic. I’ve tried it twice 
before, and it won’t stay on my 
stomach.” 


A GREAT MAGAZINE. 


The Century for 1889. : 


== TE question has often been 
asked, “to what does The 
Century owe its great circu- 
lation?” The Christian Union 
once answered this by the 
statement that “it has been 
2 fairly won, not by adver- 
tising schemes, but by the excellence which 
characterizes it in every department.” In 
their announcements for the coming year 
the publishers state that it has always been 
their desire to make The Century the one in- 
dispensable periodical of its class, so that 
whatever other publication might be desira- 
ble in the family, The Century could not be 
neglected by those who wish to keep abreast 
of the times in all matters pertaining to 
culture. And the unprecedented circula- 
tion of the magazine would seem to be the 
response of the publicto this intention. 
With the November number The Century 
begins its thirty-seventh 
volume. Two great feat- 
ures of the magazine 
which are to continue 
throughout the new vol- 
ume are already well 
known to the public, the 
Lincoln history and the 
papers on “Siberia and 
the Exile System.”” The 
first of these, written by 
Messrs. Nicolay and Hay, 
President Lincoln’s pri- 
vate secretaries, contains 
the inside history of the 
dark days of the war, as 
seen trom the White 
House. 


THE SIBERIAN PAPERS, 
by George Kennan, are attracting the at- 
tention of the civilized world. The Chi- 
cago Tribune says that ‘no other magazine 
articles printed in the English language just 
now touch upon a subject which so vitally 
interests all thoughtful people in Hurope and 
America and Asia,” 
copies of The Century entering Russia have 
these articles torn out by the customs officials 
on the frontier. 

DURING 1889 

The Century will publish the most int 
portant art feature that has yet found 
place in its pages. Itis the 
result of four years’ work 
of Mr. Timothy Cole, the 
leading magazine engrayer 
of the world, in the galleries 
of Europe, engraving from 
the originals the greatest 
pictures by the old masters. 
Aseries of papers on Ire- 
RENT land, its customs, land 
scapes, etc., will appear, and there are to 
be illustrated articles on Bible scenes, 
treating especially the subjects of the Inter- 
national Sunday-School Lessons. George 
W. Cable will write ‘‘ Strange, True Stories 
of Louisiana.’ There will be novelettes 
and short stories by leading writers, occa- 
sional articles on war subjects (supplement- 
alto the famous ‘War Papers” by General 
Grant and others, which have been appear- 
ing in The Century), etc., etc. 

The Century costs four dollars a year, and 
it is published by The Century Co., of New 
York, who will send a copy of the full pros- 

ectus toanyone onrequest. —_. 
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As is already known, . 
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The New Justice Lamar All Right | common with Prohibition speakers, | For Our Bost Words, tively Christian and Theistic; 
for Prohibition. disclaimed the tariff as an issue,| Ethical Culture and Unitarianism./while the Western Conference 


Justice Lamar’s decision sus- 
taining the Iowa Prohibitory law 
and suppressing a brewery in that 
state which claimed to be making 
beer only to- be sold outside the 
state, is regarded by the liquor 
men asa death blow to the traffic 
in prohibitory states, except as ad- 
vantage can be taken of the inter- 
state commerce law by shipping 
liquor into such states in the orig- 
inal packages where’ it is made. 
This, the Supreme Court decides, 
can only be prevented by National 


‘Prohibition,—a’ good reason w 
7 


it must be made National in order 
to thoroughly prohibit. 

By the way, itis well to notice 
that this last Supreme Court 
decision suppressing an Towa 
brewery is the first case handed 
down by what the “bloody shirt” 
men have called; “Mr. Cleveland’s 
rebel judge,” . 


Result of the Prohibition 
Movement. 


The 


TEMPERANCE AND TARIF® REFORM. 


The last copy of the Voice pre- 
ceding the election contained “An 
Appeal to the Christian voters of 
America,” signed by Julius H. 
Seelve, President of Amherst Col- 
lege; Joseph Cook, of Boston; 
Joseph Strong , Secretary of Am- 
erican He apectical Alliance; A. J. 
Gordon, of the Clarendon-street 
Baptist Church, Boston; Joseph 


_ Cummings, President of the North- 


western University; Charles F. 
Deems, of the Church of the 
Strangers, New York; Jesse B. 
Thomas, of the Newton Theologi- 
cal Institute; J. N. Fitzgerald, 
Bishop Methodist Episcopal 
Church; A. B. Leonard, Mission- 
ary Methodist Episcopal Church; 
Wm. ©. Wilkinson, Counsellor 
Chautauqua Literary and Scien- 
tific Circle. This appeal sums up 
the results of the Prohibition agi- 
lation during the last four years: 

“Since 1884, sixteen states and one ter- 
ritory have passed what are known as 
Temperance Hducational bills; Congress 
enacted its first temperance law, both 
houses voting affirmatively, and the Presi- 
dent assenting—a Temperance Hduca- 


tional bill for the District of Columbia 
and for the Territories; many bills have 


’ been offered in either house at Washing- 


ton in favor of Local Option, the submis- 
sion of a Constitutional Amendment, 
and in favor of restrictive measures; in 
five States Constitutional Amendments 
against the manufacture and sale of 
liquor haye been submitted to a vote of 
the people; in five other States the initial 
steps have been taken for such submis- 
sion; in fifteen States and Territories 
Local Opticn laws have been passed, and 
in almost every State and Territory 
in the Union new and more stringent 
restrictive laws have been enacted. All 
this has occurred since 1884. Not for 
twenty years previous to this date was 
the country blessed with as much tem- 
perance legislation. Now, we see great 
business firms adopting total abstinence 
astherule among the employees; rail-road 
companies insisting upon total abstinence 
among their workmen, and we see that 
even insurance companies are advertising 
a lower rate of life insurance for total 
abstainers, inasmuch as such men are 
discovered to be nearly one-third the 
safe risk. Surely the temperance reform 
has made tremendous strides in the past 
four years. Reviewing the past, we can- 
‘not but conclude that the Prohibitionists 
did not err when in 1884 they resolved 
to stand firmly by the National ticket of 
the Prohibition party.” 

This appeal is followed by letters 
from Dr. Talmage, Bishop Hurst, 
and Herrick Johnson. 

We call attention to the 
fact that while the above 


named persons have, in 


—— 
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yet the men who have taken the 
lead have generally been men who 
were persuaded that a high tariff 
is rather a heavy burden upon the 
Nation than a blessing to it. 
They have been men who 
believed with ~ Garfield in 
a protective tariff that would 
lead ultimately to free trade. 
Commenting on the foregoing 


| facts the Christian Union (not a 


Prohibition paper) says, signifi-|. 
cantly: 

“It is noticeable that of the 
Methodists who are prominent 
in the movement Bishop © Hurst 


and * Dr. ‘Deems were  for- 
merly Democrats. Before the 
war, as Hugh “McCulloch 


states, the Methodists were almost 
as generally Democrats as they 
were Republicans after the slavery 
question came to the front. The 
fact that the great feature of the 
campaign has been the drifting 


‘and almost the stampede ot Metho- 


dist ministers into the Prohibi- 
tion party, with its low tariff plat- 
form, almost seems to promise that 
the Methodist Church, represent- 
ing as it does the plain people of}? 
the rural districts rather than the 
capitalists in the cities, will again 
return to the tar iff doctrine it held 
thirty years ago.” 
ee 


Making Evil “Respectable.” 


The low keer dives must go. Their 
power in politics must be broken. ‘The 
legitimate business of selling intoxicants 
must be made as respectable as possible. 
—St. Louis Republic, Nov. 8. 


However well meant, that is a 
terribly delusive cry. As well 
say: “All the the low houses of 
prostitution must go, and the so- 
cial vice ‘be made as respectable as 
possible.” As well talk of mak- 
ing repectable a shop where people 
catch. the plague or small-pox. 
The more respectable, the worse. 
This is the way saloon bossism 
rules now. It rules by the laws of 
state and nation making it 
respectable; it rules by its repec- 
table hquor bosses like Mr. Estee, 
the great wine grower and chair- 
man of the national Republican 
convention, and the Sheridan 
Shooks, the respectahle beer deal- 
ers of the country. 

The more respectable, the worse, 
too, for our boys and young men. 


A low dive is repulsive to thous- 

ands of nice young fellows who 
would be ensnared to ruin by the 
fair and seeming respectable sa- 
loon. 

Besides, if the liquor and beer 
traffic is right, then, it is wrong to 
have the business monopolized by 
the few monied men who are able 
to pay a high price for the priv- 
ilege. If it is right to make 
money by the sale of intoxicants, 
then it is wrong to exclude the 
poor men from the business; it is 
not Democratic; itis aristocratic, 
and a liquor arisrocracy at: that. 
We have this kind of aristocracy 
bossing the politics of Illinois 
now,—yea, verily, and bossing the 
polities of the nation. Down with 
the entire liquor oligarchy! we say, 
and to down it we must strike at 
the head of the serpent, strike at 
its respectability entrenched in law 
and gilded with high license fees. 
—IFrom Our Best Words Weekly. 


Mr. Salter, of the Chicago 
Society for Ethical Calture, has 
addressed a letter to the Christian 
Register, in which he does the 
cause of truth a good service, by 
stating very plainly two facts viz: 
(1) That the Ethical movement is 
something very different from Uni- 
tarianism proper, and (2) that it! 
is in perfect accord with the pres- 
ent attitude of the Western Con-: 
ference. He says: 


Why do we leave the old fellowships? | 
Because what is essential to us does not 
content them. They, Unitarianism in- 
cluded, make essential also belief in a 
personal God and the habit of pee 
and they have Dr. Kuenen with t 
There are Unitarians in the West hl 
believe in a purely ethical basis of fellow- 
ship. In my judgement, they ought to 
join with us, or we with them,—somehow 
they and we should become one body. 
All of our lecturers are, I think, members 
of the Free Religious Association; but 
Unitarianism calling itself Christian and 
confessing “the Lord Jesus Christ” rests 
on too narrow a basis for us. We aspire 


.to a fellowship making goodness so 


supreme that any one who cherishes a 
good purpose in his heart, or wishes to do 
so,shall be at homein it, whether he regard 
himself a Christian or ‘not. 

This frankand honest statement, 
by an outside party shows, if true, 
that certain Unitarians of the West, 
(and we all know who are referred 
to) are occupying a position radic- 
ally different from that of the de- 
nomination, and it shows also that 
Christian Unitarians are right in 
insisting that the Western Confer- 
ence has gone over to the Ethical 
party. and has thereby left the Uni- 
tarian body. This statement com- 
ing from such a source’ seems to 
have alarmed the Register, which 
has always been prompt to apolo- 
gize for the attitude of the Western 
Conference, and it accordingly 
comes to the rescue of its Western 
friends in this fashion: 


Unitarian conferences are equally 
broad in their basis of fellowship. Where 
they use the word “Christian,” it is used 
in a historic and descriptive sense, not 
in an exclusive one. For a religious or 
missionary organization to join the 
American Unitarian Association, all that 
is necessary is to contribute to its funds 
and send delegates. It is naturally 
presumed, of course, that bodies who 
wish to join it will act in good faith and 
are in harmony with its general purpose, 
—the spread of pure Christianity. That 
purpose is not defined by any creed, but 
simply by a living body elected annually 
from its membership. Again, — the 
National Conference distinctly declares 


that the articles and preamble from which. 


Mr. Salter quotes words and phrases 
that are to him objectionable are “no 
authoritative test of Unitarianism, and 


not intended to exclude from our fellow- 


ship any who, while differing from us in 
belief, are in general s:mpathy with our 
purposes and practical aims.” With 
equal breadth and not less positiveness, 
the Western Conference has made clear 
the same distinction between Unitarian 
belief and the conditions of Unitarian 
fellowship. It bases its feliowship on 
no dogmatic tests: it welcomes all who 
are working for truth, righteousness, and 
love.” Yet, that its position may not. 
be misunderstood, it publishes a very 
full description of ‘the aims and beliefs 
of the majority of its members. 


The evident purpose, of the 
Register is to create the impres- 
sion that the Western Conference 
stands upon the same platform as 
the American Unitarian Associa- 
and the National Conference. But 
a little attention to well known facts 
will show that this is far from true. 

Our national bodies distinctly 
declare their purpose which is a 
religious purpose. Nay more they 
are both distinctly and affirma- 


stands for ethics only and has fre- 
quently and emphatically refused 
to declare that it stands for pure 
christianity or even faith in God. 
The Register very properly calls 
attention to the plain distinction 
between a declaration of purpose, 
and a limitation of fellowship, for 
it is true that Unitarians have al- 
ways been willing to fellowship all 
good people who wish to work with 
‘them, but they have never thought 
rit bee wise or honest to invite 
) co-operation without frankly stat- 
ling the purposes for which they 
organize, expend money, employ 
missionaries, and build churches. 
It is only when the Register at- 
tempts to show that the Western 
Conference stands upon Unitarian 
ground that it becomes glaringly 
inconsistent and illogical. It is of 
no importance that the Western 
Conference, while refusing to stand 
for pure christianity or even for 
Theism ‘‘publishes a very full de- 
scription of the aims and beliefs of 
a majority of its members.” This, 
by no means, places the body upon 
Unitarian ground. Our National 
bodies declare that they stand for 
pure Christianity, and offer fellow- 
ship to all who will work with 
them under that banner. The 
Western Conference declares that, 
as a body, it stands for ethics only, 
though it declares that a majority 
of its members, just at present, 
believe in religion. The difference 
is potent to any unprejudiced 
mind. Mr. Salter understands 
very well that a majority of the 
members of the Western Confer- 
ence believe in pure Christianity, 
in Theism and in prayer, but he 
finds no objection to the Confer- 
ence on that ground. A _ similar 
statement might doubtless be pub- 
lished by the Ethical Culture so- 
ciety without in any degree chang- 
ing its position. 
itis not the private views of either 
the majority or the minority of the 
individual members of the ee 
but the position, the aim and pur- 
pose of the body itself, that is to 


determine whether it is a Unita- 
rian organization or not. The 
question cannot be dodged! The 


Unitarian denomination stands for 


ethics, certainly, but for some- 
thing more. It stands for Chris- 


tian ethics, for ethics and religion, 
for that highest and purest form 
of ethics which recognizes and ac- 
knowledges God, and hopes 
for and confidently expects immor- 
tality. So long as the Western 
Conference as a body stops with 
ethics it stops outside of Unita- 
rianism. Mr. Salter is right when 
he says: “In my judgment they 
ought to join with us or we with 
them, — somehow they we 
should become one body.” 

The work of the ethical culture 
society is a grand work, but it is 
not our work, because it leaves out 
the inspiration of those great 
faiths by which, as we beliéve, the 


world must be moved. 


AN OLD UNITARIAN, 
November 22, 1888, 
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Why “Morals” Alone? 
(From The Christian Leader June 7,’88.) 


The attempt now being made 
by Western Unitarians to base a 
church on morals to the exclusion 
of religion,—that is, in the sense 
of making morals binding and 
leaving religion to every one’s op- 
tion—is so rude a departure from 


when we haye the Christian chureb 
which includes morals and religion, is 1t 
thought neccessary to found another on 
morals alone? This course reminds one 
of the action attributed to Sir Isaac 
Newton, who, wishing to provide an en- 
trance into his house for his two cats, 
first cut a hole large enough to admit the 
big cat, and then thought it neccessary 
to cut another, through which the little 
cat might come in. This did not argue 
the lack of genius, goodness and wisdom 
in the great philosopher; but only that 


what has been in all ages almost j he did not show much practical faculty 
axiomatic, that no serious Anes Ps that ocassion. — abe 
would be taken of it except for the! ‘The truth is, our a 
in the 


fact, that, in ability, attainments | friends made a mistake 


d character the principal leaders! Start. _ and 
of y p ‘recoil from the Calvinistic creeds, 


of the movement compel a recog- 
nition. 


These leaders are suft-; 


In their just and rational 


in an equally just and rational pro- 


ciently strong in character and } test against the early habit of bas- 
also in numbers to capture, per-)ing salvation on faith in a sense 


haps to hold, the Unitarian Wes- 
tern Conference. For this reason 
they are the occasion of just 
anxiety and much criticism on the 
part of those of their former asso- 
ciates, who stand by the faith— 
literally the faith as well as the 
ethics—of the Unitarian fathers. 

The attitude of these Western 
gentlemen is curious as a phenom- 
enon. Itis an attempt to separ- 
ate what in nature is inseparably 
joined. They oppose a formal or 
even nominal recognition of the re- 
ligious element on the score that it 
is the recognizing of Belief.—the 
hateful word when asserting any- 
thing obligatory begins with the 
capital letter. They seem blind 
to the fact that even ‘morals 
alone” virtually presume the atro- 
cious thing. 1 will not, it cannot 
be denied, that morals include a 
sense of, and an acknowledged, 
accountability. Every man is 
accountable. To Whom? If 
not to whom, then to What? ‘To 
answer this question is to avow a 
belief. We only goroundin a cir- 
cle when we say that we believe 
in that to which we are account- 
able, Some words take with them 
counterparts. An upper implies 
an under. This side implies the 
other side. And so morals imply 
beliefs. The connection ~ of 
phenomena with the subject 
thereof cannot be broken even to 
the thought. 

We began these reflections, 
however, simply as an introduc- 
tion toa brief statement by Rev. 
Dr. James Freeman Clarke, which 
some time ago we cut from the 
London Christian Life. Itis un- 
der the heading, “Why ‘Morals, 
Alone?” and is as follows: 


Everyone will agree, I suppose, that | 


the recaived and universal definition of 
achurch down to this time is that of a 
religious body, 
derstood to mean a body which includes 
worship and action, love to God and love 


to man, religion and ethics, faith and} 


works, spiritual life and religious con- 
duct. It has been Lelieved that the ad- 
vantage which a church has over an eth- 
ical society lies in this, that it uses re- 
ligious motives to produce moral con- 
duct. A merely ethical society seems 
to some of us to resemble a train of cars 
full of passengers, but with no locomo- 
tive to moveit. That faith in God is a 
powerful motor for good conduct was 
believed by Socrates and Seneca, by Mar- 
cus Aurelius and Epictetus, just as much 
as it has been believed in the Chistian 
Church. 

I hope, then, that it will not be called 
persecution if we ask our Western friends, 
simply as a practical question, why, when 
churches have always been founded on 
this double basis of religion and morals, 
they think it best to make a change and 
put them on morals only? Why, when 
they themselves believe in God, are they 
not willing to say so? We have all seen 
in works of decorative art the ssthetic 
stork standing on a single leg. We 
know that he has, in reality, two legs; 
why does he hide one carefully away and 
choose to stand supported only by the 
other? 

As a practical question. we believe that 
the double basis is larger than the single 
one, Certainly Christianity includes 
ethies and religion, but an ethical society 
stands for ethics alone. There is no 
truth taught by ethics which has not 
been tanght by Christianity. Why then, 


It has always been un- |} 


I practically exclusive of morals, 


they went to the opposite extreme. 
They so emphasized the pre-emin- 
ence of Conduct that they outdid 
even Matthew Arnold’s famous 
“two-thirds,” and made it three- 


thirds of life, with no admitted | 


basis in beliefs. In this Western 
heresy which now grieves and of- 
fends, do we not have a rigid logi- 
cal sequence of an early mistake? 
Channing and Ware would have 


been aghast even at the thought | 


of this Western teaching. It 
would, however, be only too easy 
to cull from their writings the 
promises which inevitably lead to 


it. 


As Prohibition candidate for congess, 
in the 17th Illinois District, J. L. Douthit 
received 1187 votes. Of the twenty 
Congressional districts in the state, there 
are but six others that gave the Prohi- 
tion candidate for Congress as large a 
vote as the 17th. Some Prohtbitionist 
will yet be elected to Congress from this 
Democratic stronghold. 


—_e—_—»— 


“Why,” said the young wife of a 
physician, who was given to boast- | 
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Facts vs. Fiction. 


Mr. Gro. D. CHarer, a share 

holder in the First National Bank 

of Shelbyville, has stated publicly 
in this county that the First 

National Bank of Shelbyville paid 

alarge sum of money for state, 

county, city, school and other 

taxes; and that Mr. Thos. M. 

Thornton of W. F. Thornton & 

Son, bankers and brokers of 

Shelbyville, paid only a very small 

sum of money for like purposes. 

Now for the facts: : 

The First National Bank paid 
in thespring of 1888 for state, 
county, city, school and other 
taxes assessed for the year of 
TST, oad cde Later ace 

Mr. Thomas M. Thornton paid 
in the spring of 1888 for state, 
county, city, school and other 
taxes assessed for the year of 
18ST Ce Eee eee $2433.45 

These facts are taken from the 
records of the county now on file 
at the court house in Shelbyville. 

I beg to call the attention of the 
people of Shelby county to the 
above FACTS, as against the FICTION 
of Mr. Geo. D. Chafee. 

Very Respectfully, 
Your Obedient Servant, 
THos. M. THORNTON. 
October 15, 1888. 
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THAT GLORIOUS SONG OF OLD. 


It came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old, 
From angels bending near the earth’ 
To touch their harps of gold: 
“Peace on the earth, good-will to men, 
From heaven's all-gracious King.” 
The world in solemn stillness lay 
To hear the angels sing. 


Still through the cloven skies they come, 
With peaceful wings unfurled; 
And still their heavenly music floats 
O’er all the weary world: 
Above its sad and lowly plains 
They bend on hovering wing, 
And ever o’er its Babel sounds 
The blessed angels sing. 


But with the woes of sin and strife 
The world has suffered long; 

Beneath the angel-strain have rolled 
Two thousand years of wrong; 

And man, at war with man, hears not 
The love song which they bring: 

Oh, hush the noise, ye men of strife, 
And hear the angels sing! 


And ye, beneath life’s crushing load 
Whose forms are bending low, 
Who toil along the climbing way, 
With painful steps and slow,— 
Look now; for glad and golden hours 
Come swiftly on the wing: 
Oh, rest beside the weery road, 
And hear the angels sing! 


For, lo! the days are hastening on 
By prophet bards foretold, 

When with the ever circling years 
Comes round the age of gold: 

When Peace shall over all the earth 
Its ancient splendors fling, 

And the whole world give back the song 
Which now the angels sing. 


—Edmund Hamilton Sears (Unitarian 
Minister of the Gospel). 1850. 


$1.00 
75, 


quarto, size of page being about 
7x10 inches. 
numbers it was enlarged to the 
present size (being twice the orig- 
inal size) without any advance in 
price tosubscribers. We earnestly 
hoped to issue two numbers each 
month during the year of this en- 
larged size; but we found it im- 
possible—the demand upon pocket 
and brain was too much. Never- 


theless, we have already given to 
1) our subscribers for 1888, much 


more reading matter than we 
promised. Therefore we shall 
complete Volume IX with this 
number, presuming that it will be 
satisfactory with those whose sub- 
scription began with January 1, 
1888. But if it is not entirely 
satisfactory, we stand ready to 
make it so. 


Walf the misery in the world 
comes of want of courage to 
épeak and to hear the truth 
plainly in a Spirit of love.— 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


>—_<+—— 


CHRISTMAS BELLS, 


O bells of God ring onour souls 
To grander action nerving, 
Till all our days are Christmas days 
Of loving and of serving ! 
—Caro A. Dugan, in Our Dumb Ani- 
mals. - 


It is good to be children some- 
times, and never better than at 
Christmas, when its mighty foun- 
der was a child himself.——Dickens. 


’Tis the season for kindling the 
fire of hospitality in the hall, the 
genial flame of charity in the heart. 
—Washington Irving. 


The Charm cf Christmas. 


There is a certain charm about 
Christmas that does not attach to 
any other holiday. It may bethat 
because it is an interesting holiday 
for the little folk, that the chil- 
dren take such happiness in it. 
The little ones, after all, are the 
dearest treasures we have on earth, 
and in making them happy there 
is a reflected happiness upon our- 
selves that carries with it joy and 
good will. 


Then pealed the bells, more loud and 


eep. 

“God is not dead; nor doth he sleep! 
The Wrong shall fail, the Right prevail, 
With peace on earth, good-will to men!” 
—Longfellow. 


“Thunder it into every American 
ear, burn it into every American 
conscience, write it on every Amer- 
ican heart, that the one great and 
Growing isswe of American poli- 
tics, the one question which will 
never be settled until itis settled 
right, is the issue that declares ‘the 
saloon must go.” 


— 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS FOR 1888. 


We began the present volume of 
Our Brest Worps as an eight page 


After the first four 


The One Thought of Christ. 


The Baltimore American (estab- 
lished in 1773) for Nov. 19, 1888, 
contains a report of an eloquent 
sermon by Rey. Dr. Weld, pastor 
of the First Independent Christ’s 
Church. Here is an extract: 


Think of the writings of Confu- 
cius, Buddha, Zoroaster, Moses and 
Socrates, while Christ wrote but 
one word. Christianity, it is 
claimed is found in the Bible; but 
in the whole of this book we find 
but one instance of Christ’s writ- 
ing—that is the eighth chapter of 

hn, where He writes in the sand. 
hrist states a-principle of action 
in four letters, whieh covers and 
exhausts the whole world—there is 
nothing in, beyond or above it but 
God. Allis summed up in Love, 

There is at present a tendency to 
level Christ’s life to that of an ay- 
erage man, but the moment you 
touch the method of it, you are 
brought face to face with a revela- 
tion of its height. Think of the 
libraries, maxims, books of proy- 
erbs that have been written as 
rules of conduct, and then see 
how this wondrous Son of God 
laid his hand on the central prin- 
ciple which he taught—unselfish- 
ness. , What is the greatest obsta- 
cle to ihe progress of the world? 
What is the root of evil but selfish- 
ness; was it not the original sin of 
Adam, and is it not the universal 
sin of the nineteenth century; in 
business, in society it blocks the 
way to man’s true progress, and 
the only key to the situation is 
that given by Christ: Unselfishness. 

A great professor once said: ‘No 
matter what a man studies or in- 
vestigates, if he but gets to the 
bottom of it he will find God.’ 
And when a man so consecrates 
his energies to one thing, be it 
what if may, he follows only the 
natural method of Christ and must 


arrive at the solution, Have you 
ever asked yourself, What one 
thing have I done? What one 


thing do I really know? We rat- 
tle off our creed so glibly; yet, 
stop a moment and ask yourself, 
What one thing do I really be- 
lieve? Every man writes a creed 
in his life aside from the one he 
recites; for every man is what he 
believes at heart. Have you ever 
stopped to read this creed you are 
writing from day to day? Fill 
full the circle in which you are 
and then enlarge it. Have you 
éver tried it? Master one thing, 
that is the key to life, for at the 
bottom of each thing is God. 


—— 


The Patience of the Women of the 
Wooley Laskes 


Tnere is not a more wise, truth- 
loving, broad-minded Christian in 
America today than Miss Frances 
E. Willard. She is most loved 
and trusted by those who know 
her best and have worked with her 
most. She has been honored as 
no other woman on this continent 
has ever been. For ten successive 
terms she has been chosen as 


president of the National Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and 
chosen almost unanimously by 
constantly increasing delegations 
of women from all the states and 
territories of the nation; and now 
in addition to that honor she is 
chosen president of the World’s 
Christian Temperance Union. But 
these honors do not make her less 
humble or less patient with others. 
Nevertheless, this great Christian 
woman, who has associated with 
her many of the purest and best in 
all the different denominations, is 
made the target of abuse by un- 
scrupulous partizans and in some 
instances even by Christians that 
don’t know any better. She is 
falsely accused—reviled—by even 
those whom we might expect to be 
her allies,—her own brethren and 
sisters in the church. But she 
bears it all with wonderful sweet- 
ness of temper and patience. She 
issues manifestoes every now and 
then to her sisters in the work,. 
urging them to patience and for- 
bearance, and, at the same time, 
urging to stand firm and push on 
in their work “for God and Home 
and Native Land.’ And there are 
thousands of others like Mrs. Liy- 
ermore, Clara Barton, etc., pledged 
to stand with Miss Willard and 
work on with patience. I tell you 
it is one of the most inspiring facts 
in all Christian history — this 
woman’s patient crusade against 
the Drink Demon, Social Impurity 
and kindred vices. 

Surely there was never so large a 
society of women on this earth that 
came so near following him who 
when reviled, reviled not again. 
Firm in the right, speaking the 
truth in love, they press forward— 
they possess their sou's in mighty 
patience, confident that God will 
give them victory at last.—From a 
sermon by Rev. J. L. Douthit in 
the First Congregational church, 
Shelbyville, Ill., Dec. 9, 1888. 


The Greatest Curse. 


The following statement made 
by the celebrated Cardinal Man- 
ning, ought to be reiterated, pon- 
dered and remembered by Cath- 
olic and Protestant alike: ‘For 
thirty-five years I have been priest 
and bishop in London, and now I 
approach my 80th year, 1 have 
learned some lessons, and the first 
thing I have observed is this: 
The chief bar to the working of 
the holy spirit of God in the souls 
of men and women is intoxicating 
drink. I know no antagonist to 
that good spirit more direct, more 
subtle, more ubiquitous, than in- 
toxicating drink. Though I have 
known men and women destroyed 
for all manner of reasons, yet I 
know of no cause that affects man, 
woman, child and home with such 
universality of steady power as 
intoxicating drink.” 


Last year, under prohibition, 
real estate in Atlanta went up 33 
per cent.in price. This year it 
has fallen off 25 per cent. 
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OUR BEST WORDS. 


Our Young ]olks. 


0 
SINS OF OMISSION, 


it isn’t the thing you do, dear, 
It’s the thing you leave undone, 
Which gives you a bit of heartache 
At the setting of the sun. 
The tender word forgotten, 
The letter you did not write, 
Ths Hower you might have sent, dear, 
Are your haunting ghosts to-night. 


The stone you might have lifted 
Out of a brother’s way, 
The bit of heartsome counsel 
You were hurried too much to say; 
The loving touch of the hand, dear, 
The gentle and winsome tone, 
That you had no time nor thought for, 
With troubles enough of your own; 


The little acts of kindness, 
So easily out of mind ; 
Those chances to be angels 
Which every one may find— 
They coms in night and silence— 
Each chill, reproachful wraith— 
When hope is faint and flagging, 
And a blight has dropped on faith. 
Yor life is all too short, dear, 
And sorrow is all too great, 
To suffer our slow compassion 
That tarries until too late. 
And it’s not the thing you do, dear, 
It’s the thing yon leave undone, 
Which gives you the bit of heartache 
At the setting of the sun 
—Christian Leader. 


The Keeper of the Door. 


“Oh, dear! I am completely dis- 
couraged.” Jenny pushed away 
her book and looked up at her 
mother with an expression that 
was very much like despair. 

Her mother was rocking the 
baby, and she scarcely dared speak 
lest the little tyrant should open 
his eyes for a new frolic, but she 
sent Jenny a smile that said just 
as plainly as words, “What is the 
trouble. Let us talk it over.” 

“Ti’s about my besetting sin, 
mamma. My tongue makes me 
the most trouble.” 

“Your tongue! Oh yes! 
derstand,” said mamma. 

“Saying things, you know, mam- 

“ma; things that I ought not to 
say; and | am sorry about it after- 
wards, but that doesn’t make it any 
better, because I go and do it 
again.” 

“Well,” said mamma, as Jenny 
paused. 

“Well, I thought I'd take aim at 
that one thing, and [ did. I 
thought it would be a good plan to 
write down whenever I forgot, any 
so every night I put down in md 
little book the bad things I had 
said, and—and—mamma it is just 
horrid! The days don’t grow a 
bit better, and to-day is worst -of 
all.” 

Jenny drew a deep sigh, and 
scowled at her little book. . Then 
she said desperately, “I wish there 
was some way to just tie my tongue 
up, and keep it out of mischief.” 

“You need a gate-keeper,” said 
her mother, laying down the baby 
and taking up her sewing. “When 
a city isin danger from enemies, 
they must do something more than 

put sharp shooters on the walls; 
they guard the gates, and keep 
sentinels at their posts day and 
night, to give warning of the ap- 
proach of danger.” 

‘T try to watch,” said Jenny; 
“T thought of it all the morning 
while I was dressing, and then 
when J. came down and heard Rob 
fretting at Matty for taking his 
slate, and at Norah because there 
was no toast, and even at the baby 
for pulling his hair, I went to sing- 
ing, 

“Brother, thou wast mild and lovely, 

Gentle as asummer breeze,” 
though I knew perfectly well that 
always makes Rob madder than 
anything else. 


I un- 


Then he threw his ' crous story of a simple-minded old 


Christian, then to punish the self- 
conceit of Mamie Morris, by re- 
peating what a lady had said of 
her, and then to make a cutting re- 
ply to a most ungenerous taunt. 
It seemed to Jenny, as she re- 
viewed the day, it had been a 
specially hard one; and yet she 
was conscious that» through it all 
the keeper had been standing at 
the door, and she could iook back 
with gratitude, and not with shame. 

“How about, the  watehman, 
Jenny?’ asked her mother, when 
she came home. 

“He stood at his post, mamma; 
twice I think something slipped 
by without the watchword, but he 
killed it with his sword before it 
got far enough to do much mis- 
chief.” 

Cousin Sue heard the story and 
on Jenny’s next birthday sent her 
a lovely motto for her room; a 
wreath of daisies and wild roses, 
delicately painted as a border for 
the text: “Keep the door of my 
lips.” 

“T think Cousin Sue might have 
sent that to me,” said Rob, hon- 
estly;“‘L am sure I need a door- 
keeper more than Jenny does.” 

And Mamie Morris confessed to 
her dearest friend that she really 
did believe Jenny Wilder was a 
Christian, because she never 
said things to make folks uncom- 
fortable., 

“She’s so funny, and so smart to 
think of things, that I never used 
to open my mouth before her with- 
out expecting to be set down, but 
now I like her best of any girl in 
school.” 

Mamie’s friend had a pang of 
jealousy. 

“Well, Mamie Morris, to tell the 
trath, [ think you just need set- 
ting down onceinawhile. You're 
such an awful little puff-ball that 
if somebody didn’t step on you, or 
squeeze you, you’d—youd just 
burst,” which shows that Mamie’s 
friend needed a keeper of the door 
also.—S. S. Times. 


THE CRIME OF THE 
WIC ee 


book at me, and papa sent him out 
of the room, and I just wanted, to 
pound myself on the head for be- 
ing so mean.” 

“You must have a gate keeper,” 
said her mother, more seriously 
than ever, and I would ask for one 
before I was an hour older. Your 
Father will give you one.” 

“Papa!” exclaimed Jenny. “How 
can he?” 

But her mother opened her Bi- 
ble, and turning over the leaves, 
gave it to Jenny with her finger 
on a verse in Psalms. “Read 
that,’ she said; and Jenny read 
aloud: “Set a watch, O Lord, be- 
fore my mouth: keep the door of 
my lips.” 

There were tears in her eyes as 
she repeated the words, “Set a 
watch, O Lord, before my mouth.” 
“T never thought of that, mamma; 
somehow I expected to take care 
of the sin myself, but I should 
like a keeper. Just think, mam- 
ma, of an angel standing on guard 
to keep the door of my lips. Will 
he have a sword, I wonder?” 

“T think so; the sword of 
‘Truth.’ ”’ : 

“And what will be the watch- 
word?” 

“« “Peace, I think, or ‘Love; the 
love that ‘worketh no ill to its 
neighbor; at least I would try 
that watchword to-day, and ask 
the keeper to challenge every word 
and let nothing pass without the 
watchword.” 

When Jenny went to her room 
that night, she found a little card 
pinned np over the dressing table 
with David’s prayer written upon 
it, and she added it very earnestly 
to her own petitions. In the 
morning it was again before her 
eyes, and she went down to break- 
fast repeating it to herself. The 
first thing she saw was Johnny 
tormenting her, beloved white kit- 
ten by trying to drive it in har- 
Nnesss. 

“You mean, cruel boy!” was 
upon her very lips, but the keeper 
drew his sword and stopped the 
words. 

“That is not true; you know 
Johnny does not mean to be cruel; 
nothing must pass here without 
the watchword.” 

“Johnny,” said Jenny, pleasant- 
ly, “do you know how the em- 
peror came to be a donkey?” 

Johnny was glad to listen to the 
story, and Jenny quietly released 
the kitten while she told him 
of the belief, in China, that the 
people who abused dumb animals 
would come back after they died 
and be born with the bodies of an- 
imals themselves, that they might 
understand just how they suffered. 

“It isn’t true,” said Johnny, 
stroking the kitten in Jenny’s 
arms. 

“No; but it shows that even the 
heathen believe that God will pun- 
ish us if we are not kind to the 
helpless creatures he puts under 
our care.” 

“I guess I won’t Lave kitty for a 
circus horse,” said Johnny; “cats 
don’t know much anyhow.” 

Rob had not recovered from the 
dumps, and was in a particularly 
exasperating mood, and once an 
angry retort slipped from Jenny’s 
lips in spite of the keeper, and 
she apologized for it the next 
minute, to Rob’s utter amazement; 
in fact, he was too much astonished 
to say another saucy word that 
morning. 

At school, Jenny’s temptations 
came thick and fast; first a temp- 
tation to evil speaking, then to un- 
kind criticism, then to uncharita- 
ble judgment, then to tell a ludi- 


A GQlear Statement of Facts. 


[From the Voice, Novy. 29, 1888.] 


At the recent National Conven- 
tion of the Union, Miss Willard’s 
reckless majority .passed resolu- 
tions declaring that criticism of 
the plans and policies of the Na- 
tional Union was not permissible, 
and that ‘a woman ceases to be a 
W. C. 'T. U. woman in spirit if she 
declares her personal preference 
for a political party other than the 
party indorsed by the Union. * * 
The Willard faction is devoted to 
third-partism, and will listen to 
nothing else. — Chicago Tribune 
( Rep.) 


Fora pulpit to announce a W. 
C. 'T. U. meeting, or for a church 
to be used for one, would be as 
consistent if it were a political 
rally of any other party, and no 
more so. Let the line be drawn 
so broadly that. there may be no 
mistake.-—New York Mail and Ex- 
press (Rep). 


the editorials which are appearing 
just now in Republican papers al- 
most everywhere. Evidently 
Chairman Matt Quay’s -order, 
Dow let wp until you have smash- 
ed the Prohibition party, meant 
also the smashing of everybody 
and every organization that com- 
mitted the awful crime of sympa- 


whose only offense was, 7¢ dared 
vote its honest convictions, and this 


of any kind. J 

What is the crime of the W. C. 
T. U., the noblest organization of 
women and the most effective for 
-|good that the world has ever seen? 
Why are these frantic appeals to 
the people to ostracize them—to 


Go for that Boy. 


What boy? The one you see : ; 
smoking a cigarette and looking |#gainst them? It is not true that 


as pale as ashes. He thinks it an/any resolutions of the kind spoken 
accomplishment; but, if he lives,lof by the Chicago Tribune were 
aE rue the day he ever learned passed by them. Onthe contrary, 
osmoke. Ina few years he will tijeis te ane € th : 
not have wind enough to run| “28 18 He Tulng © peat 2 
around a barn. He will puff, puft|Vo State Union is bound except by 
worse than he does now. The In-|the temperance pledge. The Iowa 
dians knew enough not to let their] Union was as free to support Har- 
boys smoke.—Proneer. rison and Morton as was the Illin- 
ois or New York to support Fisk 
and Brooks. The Chicago Tribune 
had these facts before it when it 
printed the above false statement. 
But it had a point to make, and the 
fact that a thing is not true does 
does not count with that paper 
at all, at such times. 


Patent Medicines. 


“Get the best of whisky,” said 
ili Perkins, “an’ it will get the 
best of you.” Make the sentence 
read, “Get the best of patent medi- 
cines, and they will get the best of 
you,” and you have expressed it, 
in one short and homely phrase, 
pretty nearly the truth. Patent 
medicines, in the brighter day 
coming, will be regarded as danger- 
ous products, and be placed under 
such limitations as law, common 
safety, and common sense demand. 
—Druggists’ Circular. 


We ask our candid Republican 
readers to listen to a simple narra- 
tion of facts. 


The Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Univn was organized many 
years ago to savethe drunkard. It 
was the second, sober thought of 
the Woman’s Crusade in Ohio. To 
save the drunkard, that was the 
object. But these women soon saw 
that behind the drunkard stood the 
open saloon, and that to save the 
drunkard they must close the sa- 
loon. But when they undertook 
to close the saloon they found that 
behind it stood the citizens who 


_—_—_ oo 


It is possible to be so exceed- 
ingly amiable as to speak politely 
to Satan himself and yet treat with 
self-complacent indifference and 
even contempt the most sacred 
Christian convictions of our fel- 
lows and neglect poor sinners for 
whom Christ died. Amiability 
is not necessarily true religion 
nor a Christian spirit. 


0 ag th ee 


These extracts fairly represent 


thizing with this party—a party: 


without any hope for office or favor 


the churches to close their doors — 


voted to license the saloon ; and 


~~ <. 


OUR BEST 
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behind the citizens they saw polit- 
ical parties. Hence, because they 
wished to save the drunkard, they 
began to plead with political par- 
ties. They were carried to this 
decision logically; they could’ not 
be logical and avoid it. They sent 
a committee and a Memorial in 
1884 to the Democratic National 
Convention, beseeching that party 
to strike at the saloon. They were 
heard respectfully and—dismissed. 


‘They went before the Republican 


National Convention at Chicago. 
Miss Willard was allowed a hear- 
ing by the Committee. on Resolu- 
tions. She pleaded with that com- 
mittee as only she can plead. She 
pleadedin the name of the helpless 
drunkard, in the names of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of drunkards’ 
wives, of a million of the children 
of drunkards. She left with the 
committee the Memorial of the 
National W. C. T. U., urging the 


Republican party to speak against 


the liquor traffic. A petition 
signed by a million names was left 
with that committee. What did 
the committee of the National Re- 
publican party do with that Memo- 
rial signed by our mothers, sisters, 


-wives ? After the adjournment of 


the committee, that Memorial was 


found on the floor covered with to- 


bacco juice! ‘That tobacco-stained 
paper is preserved to-day as a his- 
toric document. It measures the 
distance between the Republican 
leaders of the  past—Sumuer, 
Chase, Seward, Lincoln, and the 
Republican leaders of to-day— 
Dorsey, Quay, Dudley, — Bliss. 
Then, and not till then, did those 
women go before the Prohibition 
Party Convention with their peti- 
tion. They were heard, their pe- 
tition was granted! The Prohibi- 
tion party declared unequivocally 
against the saloon. What did 
these women do? What else could 
they do? They stood by the party 
that stood by their principles. 
They stood like women of heroic 
mould, and such they are; stood 
there though contumely and mud 
were rained upon that party— 
rained upon it why? For this 
reason and none other, it dared 
stand for what it believed to be 
right. 


It is for this the W. C. T. U. 
is now being so shamelessly abused 
by the Republican press of Amer- 
ica. Shame upon your manhood, 
men! Let the Republican party 
declare undying hostility to the 
liquor traffic; and these women 
will stand by it. They are not 
partisan ; they are for any party 
that is against the saloon. 

The treatment by the Republi- 
can press of these women is an 
outrage, a public scandal. Itis a 
reflection upon the chivalric man- 
hood of the nation. 


For shame, men; call off your 
dogs! Apologize for spitting up- 
on that Memorial of these women, 
and for your present abuse. De- 
clare against the saloon and you 
will have the indorsemant of these 
women as enthusiastically given as 


W OP Rene. 


now has the Prohibition party 
their indorsement. We ask the 


self-respecting members of the Re- 
publican party to call “Halt!” to 
their leaders. 


The Ungallantry of It. 


That mourning widow and 
mother who told her thrilling and 
sad story in our weekly speaks for 
thousands of wives and mothers, 
many of whom are now praying 
and working with the W. C. T. U. 
for the overthrow of the Foe that 
has blasted their homes and now 
threatens thousands of other sweet 
homes. What a disgrace to human 
nature that such suffering women 
and the 250,000. saintly workers 
who seek to save our sons and 
daughters and sisters and brothers 
from like fate should receive only 
ridicule and misrepresentation 
from editors of partisan papers 
that have no word to say against 
liquor dealers! Think of it! Men 
more gallant to saloon keepers than 
to sorrowing women. Young men, 
are you not ashamed to vote with 
a party that treats your mother so? 
You would be awfully ashamed, if 
you knew what you were doing. 

Read thoughtfully the article 


in this paper entitled “Ihe Crime 
of The W. C. T. U.—From Our 
Best Words Weekly. 
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Good Advice. 

Mrs. Cleveland uttered a truth 
recently about newspapers that is 
worthy of remembrance, and adop- 
tion by the women of our country. 
She said; 

“Het the women discriminate as 
between newspapers fit to come 
into the domestic circle and those 
which are not. The question of 
self interest would then force the 
owners of newspapers to spread 
before the people more wholesome 
food for the mind, especially of the 
young boys or girls, than we often 
find in newspapers.” 

One of the most serious evils of 
our times is the printed recitals 
of crime and debauchery which 
are so common in most of our 
newspapers. Parents who would 
turn their houses inside out if 


suspicious that an evil book were 
hidden somewhere, permit, with 
scarcely a thought, the entrance 
of newspapers which contain 
columns of scandal, the disgusting 
details of divorce suits, or descrip- 
tions of scenes of wickedness and 
lust. The mothers can save their 
boys from these feasts of lewdness 
and crime by a watchful care over 


the character of the newspapers 
which find entrance to the home 
and by rigidly excluding those that 
seek to make money by gratify- 
ing depraved tastes. 


i 


“Our Greatest Immorality.” 


A yote is by no means thrown 
away because it is notin the major- 
ity. Give it in as a token of incor- 
ruptible principle. Our politics 
are now our greatest immorality, 
and what is most of all fearful, it 
sweeps through the Church of God 
and taints the very disciples of the 
Redeemer.—Dr. Horace Bushnell. 


The President GF The W. 6. TU, Speaks. 
A Sober Appeal, 


We take the following extract from President Frances EK. Willard’s 
address at the Fifteenth annual meeting of the Woman’s Natioual 
Christian Temperance Union, New York City, Oct. 19-23, 1888. 

He do- 
“To whom can you appeal?” 
She answered quietly, “From Phillip drunk to 


A widow brought her petition to the King of Macedon. 
nied it, and she said, ‘‘ But I appeal.” 
he cried in wrath. 
Phillip sober!” 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, to-day maligned and 
vilified by one party at the north and another at the south, in the 
blind rage of these crisis hours, gently and quietly proceeds to take an 
appeal, not to the King of Macedon, but to Old King Majority and to 
Old Father Time. 


“A wreath, twine a wreath for the loyal and true, 
Who for sake of the many dare stand with the few.” 


FALSE PROPHECIES. 


Many lugubrious prophecies have been put forth concerning ‘he 
results of our righteous partisanship, but none of them have come ¢ 
anything more substantial than their own melancholy echoes. \j 
are the only Temperance Society that has specifically declared its 
loyalty to the Prohibition Party, and we are to-day the strongest and 
most successful society in Christendom. Our Woman’s Tempei 
Publication Association outranks all others except the chief Proh 
tion Party paper itself, the Voice, our powerful friend and « 
We said we would print sixty million pages this year—one for 
resident of the United States—we have printed over that number 
272,000). Our cash receipts this year are $129,740.75, or $42,283. 
excess of last year, and our employees number ninety, with con 
erowth in all departments; and our official organ, the Union Sig: 
fast climbing to an edition of fifty thousand per week. Our Natic 
W. C. T. U., which, during the first eight of its fourteen years’ cura- 
tion averaged but a thousand dollars per year, received last year about 
eleven thousand and one hundred, and has this year $21,081.59. 


GROWTH AND LIBERTY. 


New York, perhaps the most partisan of all our State Unions, has 
the largest membership of any State—over twenty-one thousand 
Pennsylvania which has a large partisan minority, comes next, and 
Illinois, the pioneer partisan State of all, ranks third. No State is 
overwhelmingly non-partisan save Lowa, and while we all rejoice in its 
prosperity, there is hardly a State that does not make as good a show- 
ing vi increase in membership, in dues, and all that goes to prove sub- 
stantial. growth. 

‘Yo-day our National W. C. T. U., while recognizing the liberty 
of each State to be partisan or not, as it elects, is practically partisan, 
with exceptions so small that they but prove the beauty of the rule. 
Bhode Island and California have fallen into line this year by large 
majorities, but with these two States the relations of the National VW. 
c. 'T. U. have always béen most pleasant, not withstanding our ditfer- 
ence of opinion upon one vital issue. 

Whenever such relations prove difficult of maintenance with any 
State auxiliary, I solemnly believe we should go on the even tenor ot 
our way, opposing sweet reasonableness to severe epithet, and serenely 
confident in the immortal truth of great Gamaliel’s words: 

“Hor if this coursel or this work be of men, it will come to nought; 
but if it be cf God ye cannot overthrow it, lest haply ye be found 
eyen to fight against God.” 


STEADILY FORWARD. 


At Washington, in 1881, I first urged the advantage to our com- 
mon cause of an alliance between the W. C. T. U., and the Prohibi- 
bition party, which had then polled but ten thousand votes as its 
maximum after a struggle of ten years duration. Not until then had 
Lrisen to the perception of prohibition in those national aspects 
which alone can bring substantial victory; not until then had I 
visited the South and learned the acceptance in good faith by the 
good people there, of nationality. Steadily we have moved forward 
in these years, until, as Chief Justice Waite said of prohibition, so we 
can say of our oneness in purpose with the Prohibition party, “That is 
no longer an open question in this court.” Marching in its proces- 
sions throughout this campaign, have been men who knew that curses 
and not offices, would be their sure reward; Junior Prohibitionists— 
braving the jeers of schoolboy friends, acd women wearing white vib- 
bon and white rose mingled, while they gently kept time to the com- 
pany’s music, and all sang together, “When Election Day comes 
round we'll all be there.” No purer hands ever lifted a standard, 
and no followers more valiant ever gathered around an ensign than 
the one this year displayed, bearing the noble and chivalrie names of 


Fisk and Brooks. 
“wy MOTHER Is A’ WOMAN.” 


The magnificent convention of the Prohibition party at Indian- 
apolis was a vision of the New America, that men and women shall 
together build, and proved that the prophets of impending danger to 
the suffrage cause had not rightly measured the loyalty of prohibition 
voters to non-voting prohibitionists. A thousand blessings on the 
men who then and there stood by our cause, from Goy. St. John and 
George W. Bain, to the chubby-cheeked young voters who thus ex- 
plained to some of us their action: “Why, I could do no less--my 
mother is a woman!” . 
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OUR LaW ODS. 


OUR BEST WORDS. 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY. 


JASPER L. DOUTHIT, Epiror. 


‘tA PurER Christianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears butits name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome. 1 
veal its beauty and its power.”’— William Ellery 
Channing. 


‘‘Heaven’s gate is shut to him who comes alone, 
Save thou a soul and it shall save thine own.”’ 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter 


SHELBYVILLE, Itu., Dec. 15, 1888. 


A Last Word for 1888. 


From the heart we say it, good 
readers all, a Merry Christmas 
and Happy New Year to every one 
of you! 

We have some regrets and a 
sense of having failed to do all we 
yearned to do for you and others 
at beginning of 1888. Not so 
much regret, however, for what we 
have said and done, (although 
conscious of having said and done 
some things awkwardly and many 
things imperfectly), as regret for 
what we have leftundone. Never- 
theless, we find some satisfaction 
in the thought that through all 
the daysand dreams of the old year, 
soon gone forever, we have only 
thought, as an editor, how to be 
true tothe name of this paper. 
Imperfect as it may have been, it 
has, nevertheless, been “Our Best 
Words,” under the circumstances. 
We have endeavored to edit each 
number as if it were our last will 
and testament to erring and 
needy humanity. And however 
poor the quality of the work, there 
is one thing we can say with good 
conscience, namely: we have given 

-more than we promised at the be- 
ginning of 1888, and we have re- 
ceived not one dollar for our labor 
as editor and publisher. Our only 
reward has been the happy thought 
of doing what we could, according 
to the best of our knowledge and 
ability, in co-operation with good 
men and women and by the grace 
of the Most High, to confer last- 
ing benefits upon our neighbors, 
our homes, our country and all 
mankind. 


For the future, we have many 
good things in store, but we shall 
make no more promise than simply 
to do our best; and we always like 
to surprise our readers and patrons 
by giving them more and better, 
if possible, than we have promised. 
We hope to surprise them thus for 
1889. 


But, dear friends, what we shall 
be able to with this paper depends 
entirely upon your prompt. re- 
sponse to its needs. Its LIFE, not 
to say its continued prosperity, is 
in your hands. IT CANNOT BEAR 
TO BE NEGLECTED Now. It needs 
prompt renewal of expired sub- 
scriptions and prompt work for 
more subscribers. Shall itreceive 
from you this greatly needed en- 


couragement, as a part of your 


Christmas and New Year offering? 


Let our lives re- 


“Mbere Christ ten times in Beth- 


Iehem born, 
nd not in thee, thy case id still 
forlorn.” 


od 


Thyself to Christ. 


BY REY. H. C. HAYDN, D. D. 


The time of the giving of gifts 
has again come. How the friends 
to be remembered multiply, and 
the circle grows apace, as the 
years go by. This is no longer 
the children’s festival alone—it is 
the family festival; nay, the feast 
that makes the whole world kin. 
And how the world of mankind 
turns itself out into the streets, 
and in and out of shops made as 
inviting and bewitching as fairy- 
land itself. Comers in carriages 
and on foot; in silks and furs; in 
neither; out of fine houses on the 
avenue, and from steaming and 
malodorous tenements; fat-pursed, 
lean-pursed—they throng and jos- 
tle against each other, intent only 
on the one thing that calls them 
forth, till, weary with the day’s 
search, perplexity and care, they 
return laden with the spoils of 
their friendly raid. Oh the treas- 
ures being stored away in secret 
nooks and drawers, not to come 
forth till on the frosty air of the 
morning it shall be said—“The 
Christ is born in Bethlehem: A 
merry Christmas to you all;”’ gold 
and silver, gems and pearls; silks, 
laces, and delicate tracery of nee- 
dlework; sumptuous books and el- 
egant pictures and vases; toys 
without end, and homely useful 


goods whose beauty is.in their 


utility, and their joy the comfort 
they bring with them, 

‘To all this the wise bring their 
wisdom and the unwise their folly, 
the sum of satisfaction not being 
exactly guaged by either. 

One gift, the gift of gifts to 
men, of heaven to earth, has set in 
motion this tide of loving, joyous 
recognition, in the lands and climes 
to which the name of Christ is at 
once a hymn and an inspiration. 
Gift most costly! Tears and blood 
that the world might cease to weep, 
and sing, for strife, the angel’s 
song! And is he enthroned in all 
these festal days of anticipation 
and growing surprises? Does this 
throng of men and women carry 
him in its heart? Do they who 
make it think as much of pleasiug 
him, the Friend of friends, the 
Perfection of Beauty, him that 
sticketh closer than a brother, as 
of making glad a kindred soul? 
Are they planning, if we may so 
say, some sweet surprise for him? 
Have they put away some alabaster 
box, of precious worth, to break, 
first of all upon his head 
at whose infant feet the Hast- 
ern sages cast their gifts of gold 
and frankincense and myrrh? 
Would that it were so; that thus, 
round the great, throbbing world, 
might begin the Christmas cheer! 
Why not? First of all, thyself to 
Christ, and then to home and 
friends in him. First of all some 
token of affection for the Lord and 
then for those whom he has taught 
us to prize and love—something 
to make him known, to further his 
designs, to waft his words, to tell 
his love, to manifest his spirit, and 
then all else is consecrated by the 
love which broke into and over the 
hearts and lives of men of good 
will when Christ was born. Alas! 
for the homes and hearts to which 
Christmas comes without Christ; 
room for all other friends but no 
room for him; remembrances for 
all others but no thought of him 
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who made possible a festival like 
this. 

Thyself to Christ, ye rich, ye 
poor; dweller in palace, in hovel. 
Wouldst thou have a Christmas 
indeed? Then, first of all, thyself 
to Christ. 


Unitarian Christology. 
To the Editor of the Christian Union: 


Will you permit the use of a lit- 
tle space in your columns for the 
additional enlightenment of the 
correspondent who asks, in the 
isssue of November 15, about the 
Christology of Dr. A. P. Peabody? 
In your answer you say, “There is 
a class, though not large, whose 
evangelical sentiments and tend- 
encies have been recognized by the 
invitation of such representative 
men among them as Dr. Peabody 
to occasional service in Orthodox 
pulpits.” As the Unitarian body 
is one of the least numerous. of 
the branches of the Christian 
Church, it could not, of course, 
be said that the wing holding 
evangelical sentiments is large. 
But, proportionately and in rela- 
tion to the influence wielded, it zs 
large. - Dr. A. P, Peabody, to 
whose character, learning, and 
Christian spirit Dr, Mackenzie 
bore such eloquent tribute in a re- 
cent issue of your paper, is a typ- 
ical Unitarian, so far as his views 
are concerned. That there is a 
wide divergence of opinion among 
ministers in our church upon doc- 
trinal points no one will deny. 
This diversity of view exists every- 
where, but the freedom of our 
church leads to its being given 
franker utterance than among 
ministers in churches bound by 
creeds. But, with possibly an ex- 
ception or two, the men, living and 
dead, who have given Unitarian 
Christianity a name in the world 
of religion and theology, have been 
men of Dr. Peabody’s stamp. I 
could fill my letter with quotations 
from Channing, the Wares, Green- 
wood, Ephraim and W. B. O. Pea- 
body, Starr King, Gannett, Bellows, 
James Freeman Clarke, Samuel 
J. May, President Walker, Presi- 
dent Hlot, of St. Louis, Dewey, 
and others who have passed on- 
ward, expressing a reverential love 
for the Saviour, and an apprecia- 
tion of his priceless services to 
mankind as profound and earnest 
as can be found in any literature; 
while of those who are still with 
us, [ only need to mention the 
names of President Livermore, Dr. 
A. D. Mayo, Dr. A. P. Putnam, 
Dr. W. H. Furness, the Rev. 
Charles A. Allen, the Rev. G. L. 
Chaney, Professor F. G. Peabody, 
Dr. William Everett, the Rev. 
Charles G. Ames, Dr. H. W. Foote, 
the Rey. William Silsbee, the Rey. 
J. T. Sunderland, the Rev. J. L. 
Douthit, Professor H. H. Barber, 
the Rey. Robert Collyer, Dr. 
Brooke Herford, and ex-President 
Thomas Hill, to show that the 
overwhelming sentiment among 
leaders of Unitarian thought is 
evangelical. Among the younger 
clergymen in our pulpits there are 
many whose convictions are as 
strongly and soundly fixed as any 
of those we have mentioned. We 
lost in England a few months ago, 
our greatest Hnglish preacher, the 
Rev. Charles Beard, D. D., but 
our greatest thinker is still spared 
to us, and, though at an advanced 
age, his activity is as yet unabated; 
the Rey. James Martineau has not 
only dignified by his noble charac- 
ter and wide learning the body to 
which he belongs, but has placed 
the whole Christian world under 
lasting obligations by his masterly 
studies inthe philosophy of re- 


ligion, and his defenses of religion 
upon scientific grounds from the 
attacks of scientific matervalists. 
And Dr. Martineau’s Christology 
is precisely that of Dr. Peabody; 
his view of the Saviour is one of 
loving and adoring reverence. - 
But perhaps the Unitarian sen- 
timent regarding Jesus and the 
spiritualities of religion isnowhere 
more clearly shadowed forth than 
in our devotional poetry and 
hymnology. Very many of the 
hymns dearest to all Christians 
are the production of Unitarian 
writers. “Watchman, tell us of 
the night,’ “It came upon the 
midnight clear,’ “Calm on the 
listening ear of night,” “‘Come 
said Jesus’ sacred voice,” “Feeble, 
helpless, how shall 1?’ “When 
arise the thoughts of sins,” “It is 
finished—glorious word,” “O thou 
great Friend to all the sons of 
men,” “In the cross of Christ I 
glory,’ “It is finished! man of 
sorrows!” “How sweetly flowed 
the Gospel’s sound,”. “Here, inthe 
broken bread,” ‘“‘Nearer, my God, 
to thee,” “A holy air is breathing 
round,” “Remember me, the 
Saviour said,” “O Lord of life and 
truth and grace,” are a few of the 
hymns breathing the spirit of 
loyal, loving discipleship to the 
Son of God which haye sung them- 
selves into the affections of devout 
men and women everywhere. The 
divinity of Christ is accepted with- 
out reserve by most Unitarians, 
as their utterances in prose and 
verse abundantly testify. Of 


course, I do not mean to say that, 


they accept the views of his person 
and work commonly taught in 
orthodox circles. They do not, as 
you truly say, believe in his proper 
deity. But they hold to the 
Scriptural definition that he is the 
Son of God, sent to show us the 
Father, and to redeem us from 
slavery to sin 
CHARLES EH. PERKINS. 


NOTES, 


Rev. Frank L. Phalen has been in- 
stalled pastor of the Unitarian church at 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


The General Convention of Universa- 
lists took place in Chicago, Oct. 24 and 
25. 108 delegates were present. 


A union Thanksgiving service of the 
liberal and independent churches of Chi- 
cago was held at Central Music Hall. 


Rev. John Snyder leads the Eliot So- 
ciety of the Church of the Messiah, St. 
Louis, in a Study. of Christian History. 


Rev. Lee 8. McCollester, son of S. H. 
McCollester, D. D. has aecepted a eall to 
the Universalist church, Detroit, Mich. 


Rey. Herbert Whitney of Middleville, 
N. Y., lately of the Universalist church 
has hecome a member of the. Unitarian 
denomination. 


A memorial tablet has been placed in 
Christ Church, Hartford, Conn., above 
the pew that was occupied by Mrs, Lydia 
H, Sigourney. 


Rey. C. G. Ames of Philadelphia has 
accepted the call to the pastorate of the 
Church of the Disciples, Rey. James 
Freeman Clarke’s church. 


The cornerstone of the new Unitarian 
Church at Los Angeles, Cal., was laid 
Noy. 4. The lot on which the church is 
built is a gift from the present pastor, 
Rey. Eli Fay. 


The subject of the essay at the associa- 
tion of ministers meeting with Rey. J. H. 
Heywood, Melrose, Mass., was “Reminis- 
cences of James Freeman Clarke’s minis- 
try in Louisyille.” : 


Rey. Samuel R. Free of Willimantic, 
Conn., and Rey. Alfred Free of Arlington 
Heights, Mass., have become members of 
the Unitarian denomination. The former 
comes from the Orthodox Congregational 
church and the latter from the Baptist 
Church. 


Judge Daniels, of the New York 
Supreme Court, refused naturali- 
zation papers to a man who was 
proved to be a drunkard and a 
wife-beater. 
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EDITORS TABLE TALK. 


The article on “Unitarian Christology,” 
which we copy from a recent number of 
the Christian Union, is very important 
as calling attention to some facts that 
should be more generally known. 


We rejoice at the excellent quality of 
reading matter and continued prosperity 
of the Unitarian under the wise and 
able editorship of Rey. J. T. Sunderland 
of Ann Arbor, Mich. It is the best Uni- 
tarian periodical in the world to-day for 
the price—one dollara year. It should 
have ten thousand subscribers, and more. 


The current number of Unity (Dec. 15) 
has a beautifully tinted cover and is 
brimful of the spirit of Christmas Pres- 
ent. There is much in it worth repeat- 
ing—and not so much as usual from 
which we feel to dissent. By a special 
request sent out by the editors 
of Unity it receives for its readers 
“Christmas Greetings” from a score and 
half or more of its subscribers and ad- 
mirers. 


If such clear, ringing testimonies of 
“Loyalty to Christ,” as that made by 
Chas. E. Perkins, were more frequent, 
and by ordained ministers of our body,— 
especially among the younger ones—it 
would serve to lead ont of the fog many 


_ earnest Christians who yearn for more 


freedom and fellowship with all Christ’s 
disciples but who do not want it at the 
expense of denying, or seeming to deny, 
their spiritual Leader and the Great 
Head of the Church. 


A Unitarian gentleman—a layman in 
the West—who does not live near a 
chureh of his faith. writes us requesting 
that we reprint Mr. Perkins’ excellent 
paper in the current number of the Uni- 
tarian on “Loyalty to Christ.” Our cor- 
respondent wants several hundred copies 
of Our Bzest Worps containing that ar- 
ticle to circulate through a Postoffice 
Mission which he conducts himself. An 
example that we would rejoice to know 
had become generally contagious among 
persons professing like faith. 


The Ohristian Life, across the sea, is 
doing a great missionary work in circu- 
lating Unitarian literature. It proposes 
to issue a quarter of million of tracts to 
Protestant ministers in Great Britain. 
It is now sending out these tracts at the 
rate of 1000 packets daily. Besides, it 
has on an ayerage fifty letters daily from 
ministers of churches outside the Unita- 
rian denomination, asking the favor of a 
free copy of “Channing’s Works,” 
“which,” says the editor, “in all cases we 
grant.” A worthy missionary enterprise. 


Some Unitarian Christians are prone 


to think that because they themselves 


know that, with the great body of Unita- 
rian believers, Unitarianism means pure 
Christianity, therefore everybody knows 
this fact. But, the fact is, most people— 
and some otherwise very intelligent peo- 
ple—are very much misinformed as re- 
gards Unitarian loyalty to Christ. So 
prevalent is this misinformation and con- 
sequent ignorance about Unitarian Christ- 
ology—and considering the very uncer- 
tain sounds that have been given under 
the Unitarian name, we cannot wonder at 
this popular misconception—that we feel 
sure we do not exaggerate when we say, 
nine-tenths of the members in so- 
called orthodox churches sincerely be- 
lieve that Unitarians believe no more in 
Jesus Christ than in some good man like 
Emerson or Herbert Spencer. 


rd 


“SERMONS FOR ALL SECTS,” 


The above is the title of a volume of 
sermons by Rev. Caleb D. Bradlea 
(Unitarian Minister of the Gospel) 
senior pastor of the church at Har- 
rison Square, Boston, Mass. W. B. 
Clarke & Co., Publishers. (Price, $1.00.) 


It is a handsome volume of twenty- 
eight sermons, mostly of practical char- 
acter, the reading of which makes one 
feel like being better and doing better. 
“The Death of the Year,” “New Year's 
sermon,” “Jesus Christ the True Found: 
ation” are sermons full of wise suggest- 
ions and helpfulness for the last days of 
December and the first of January. 
From the last named discourse we copy 
the following good thought for Christ- 
mas: 

“Only one Person has been presented 


_ to the world who combines philosophy, 


mysticism, scepticism, poetry, worldly 
wisdom, and rhetorical power in his _his- 
tory, and who adds to all these gifts a 
perfect, glorified, and divine character.” 

“Yes, my Christian friends, this Per- 
son, the only foundation, the true Sup- 
port, and the glorious Basis for our lever, 
is Jesus Christ, the Shepherd, Bishop, 
and Redeemer of souls!” 


Loyalty to Christ. 


(Extract from an article in The Uni- 
tarian for December 1888.) 


There are men who would fain 
persuade us that our civilization, 
with its glorious humanities, its 
solicitude for the unfortunate and 
oppressed, its care for the young 
and the aged, its wide-reaching 
charities and philanthropies, is the 
result alone of natural progress. 
But until these teachers shall have 
re-written all history, they will 
only convince those who are igno- 
rant of the truth, or who desire to 
be convinced. The light of a 
humane sentiment now indeed ir- 
radiates the world. But trace its 
rays backward, and you will find 
them to focus in a very wonder- 
ful way above a manger in the lit- 
tle town of Bethlehem. Expunge 
the name of Christ from the _his- 
tory of the Christian centuries, 
and not only its greatest events, 
butits whole underlying tenor, is 
an enigma. I will not say, no man 
has a right to say, that universal 
ruin would have overtaken the 
world had not Christ lived in it 
and bequeathed to the ages his 
matchless spirit, because none of 
us know the resources of the Crea- 
tor. This, however, can truthfully 
and without exaggeration be af- 
firmed: that the actual salvation 
of the world, so far as it has been 
brought about, is largely due to 
him; that the forces now in ex- 
istence which promise most for the 
future elevation of the race, are 
forces which derive the inspiration 
from him; that however the Spirit 
of God may flow through other 
channels, its one supremely great 
conduit is the souland the mind 
of Jesus Christ. 

But why should Jesus claim our 
personal allegiance so many cen- 
turies after he has ceased to be 
visibly present in the world, as a 
man among men? Why should it 
make such a vast difference with 
the results of human endeavor, its 
being undertaken in his name or 
independently of him? Why 
should real, vital piety, firm faith 
in God and the immortal life, be 
so rare when itis not coupled with 
loyalty to Christ? 

In the first place, we must con- 
sider the universally admitted fact, 
that no movement of importance 
can be carried out without some 
one at its head who comprehends 
the object to be accomphished..... 
That subtle instinct which per- 
vades the race, thrills from man to 
man when one of God’s anointed 
utters his prophetic call, and in 
the strength which his leadership 
inspires, his followers become in- 
vincible....: 

I have referred to some of the 
ereatest names in history: names 
of men who were leaders at great 
epochs, men who were benefactors 
of their race. None of them, how- 
ever, ever dreamed of assuming 
such a position in relation to man- 
kind as Jesus assumes. And if 
they had done so the act would 
have been regarded as insufferable 
arrogance. Imagine the wisest 
and saintliest of Christ’s followers 
saying: ‘Come unto me all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest;” or “J am the 
way, the truth and the life;” or “I 
and my father are one.” Upon 
any other lips than those of Jesus, 
they would be accounted the words 
ofamadman. Yet, they come as 
naturally from him, as the simple 
petitions which we hear him ad- 
dressing to his Father. They not 
only awaken no surprise in our 
minds, no feeling of incongruity, 
but they seem to be just the ex- 
pressions which the dignity of his 
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character renders fitting. In our 
best moments, when the soul is 
open to heavenly influences, and 
our whole being is thrilling with 
spiritual aspiration, the loftiest ut- 
terances of Christ affect us as the 
very voice of God. They awaken 
our hope, they arouse our faith, 
they quell our doubts, they bless 
us with perfect peace. ‘T'here is 
no questioning the right of their 
author to use such language. If 
God himself were to speak audi-| 
bly to us, we could not receive his} 
message with greater reverence, or | 
greater assurance of its divineness. ' 

The authority of Jesus is the: 
authority of conscious wisdom and} 
power. He speaks to us of spirit-} 
ual and eternal things in the same] 
undoubting tone with which one 
familiar with the principles of 
mathematics would state the rule 
governing a quadratic equation, 
oras an astronomer would tell us 
of the orbit of Mars. It is the 
voice of God, for itis God’s eternal 
truth which he utters. No other 
voice, therefore, could be any more 
worthy of our reverent hearing. 

Is it at all strange then that the 
Infinite Father, finding in this 
holy Son such complete obedience, 
such transparency of soul, such 
wonderful power over the human 
mind and heart, should have given 
into his hands the work of human 
redemption? Is it notrather, ex- 
actly in the line of all God’s 
methods of dealing with the world? 
.... The absolute consecration of 
the spirit of Christ brought him 
into complete harmony with the 
will of God, so that he could truly 
say “I and my Father are one;” 
and the same consecration on our 
part will bring our souls into the 
same blessed relationship, “I in 
them and Thou in me, that they 
all may be perfected into one.” 

The ‘service of Christ, then, is 
the service of God. In the glory 
of his ministry we may read the 
dignity of our own. In the beauty 
of his sonship may we rise to an 
appreciation of our brotherhood 
with him, and our filial relation 
with the Father. Moreover, through 
him we have had revealed to us 
the principles by which our lives 
should be governed if we would be 
in the highest degree useful in our 
day and generation. He is our 
ereat Captain, leading his follow- 
ers wherever the conflict with evil 
is being waged. In his name we 
must conquer. 

CHARLES EH. PERKINS. 
_AvHoL, Mass. 


FROM REV. ELI FAY. 
To tun Eprror: 

In your paper some weeks since I crit- 
icised a paragraph which appeared in the 
September number of the Unitarian Re- 
view and which I understood, and still 
understand asacruel stab at you. As 
no name was appended to the article of 
which complaint was made, I supposed, 
and thought I had sufficient reason for 
supposing it was written by the editor. 
And. yet, as I stated in my criticism, the 
tone and spirit of the paragraph were in 
striking contrast with the courtesy, the 
kindness, the fraternal bearing character- 
istic of Prof. Allen. To my reliof and 
joy I find that he did not write the offen- 
sive article, and I therefore regret that I 
attributed it to him, and for that mistake 
I gladly offer to him and to the public 
this explanation and apology. 

Very ‘Truly, 

Los ANGELES, Cal., Dec. 5. 1888, 


Eur Fay. 


A Tennessee paper contains a 

touching appeal for money. It 
2. * . 

says: “The editor wants grain, 

pork, coal, straw, tallow, candles, 

beeswax, wool and anything else 
? ” 

he can eat.” Poor man! 


“Possessed of Devils” —Luke 8:36. 
‘J BELONG TO THE PARTY.” 


Here is a sample of two or three 
letters received at this office before 
the late election : 


NovEMBER 3, 1888. 


Dear Srr:—You need not put your- 
self to the trouble of sending that little 
sheet known as Best Worps to our house 
any more. I belong to the party that 
has given this country all the prohibition 
it has ever had, and it can do the balance 
of it when it pleases. 


The writer of the above has told 
the fact without really meaning it. 
He says: “I BELonG to the party,” 
and it is plain that he does. That 
is, he has read only one side so 
long that he has become a victim 
to partizan prejudice; he is a 
slave to party, so that be will not 
listen to or read adverse criticisms 
of his pet party. Heis possessed 
by the party. He is not independ- 
ent of the party so that he can 
vote intelligently with it or against 
it, according as it stands for good 
or evil. Therefore the party en- 
slaves him and makeshim fight for 
it, and against his own home and 
best friends. Yea, verily, he does 
“BELONG to the party that will do 
the balance for temperance WHEN 
IT PLEASES.” Just so. But it 
don’t please to do much, and we 
fear never will, because the liquor 
dealers possess and control that 
party by the help of church mem- 
bers who “BELONG” to it. 

But here is another 

VERY PITIABLE CASE 

Of slavery to party. We have 
several trustworthy witnesses to 
the fact that a zealous and some- 
what prominent Republican in this 
county did declare at the polls, on 
last election day, that ‘az WouLD 
RATHER SEE ALL HIS CHILDREN GO 
TO A DRUNKARD’S GRAVE THAN TO 
VOTE THE PROHIBITION TICKET.” 

That brother surely “belongs to 
the party,” body, mind and soul 
He talks like one possessed, don’t 
he? Of course, such persons will 
refuse to read or listen to any evi- 
dence on the other side. They 
would vote for the Deyil himself if 


he wore their party label.—-From 
Our Best Words Weekly. 


° 
THE NEED OF THE HOUR. 


Why is Prohibition needful? 
Blasted homes will tell you gvhy, 
Lives now wrecked and prisons crowded, 
Stifled moans and widow’s ery; 
Children crouching in their garrets, 
Shiv’ring on each bitter sigh, 


/Tell you, as no words could utter, 


Prohibition’s reason why. 


There has been enough of scheming, 
Mild reproaches and reproof; 
Too much parleying with evil, 
While our valor keeps aloof, 
Every man must wake to conflict, 
Crush the evil—that’s the plan; 
Fight—for truth will always conquer, 
Prohibition’s in the yan! 
—Selected. 


For Our Best Words Weekly- 
PROHIBITION, 
(A Darky’s Song.) 
Dar’s a Massa Linkum sho’, 
Like de one dat’s gone befo’, 
A-comin’ tu de rescue uy de home; 
Dat good Frances Willard’s pray’r 
Am a ringin’ in de aiy, 
An’ angeis am a-waitin’ fo’ to come. 
Dar am soljers uy de de light 
Dat am fightin’ for de right 
An’ sho’ de winds obey deyr Leaders 


say; 
An’ de thunders uy de sky 
Dey is never done gone by, 
Or less de sound de triumph uy de day! 
Ler Farrcninp. 
CEDAR Fauts, Iowa. 
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WHAT US THE Tae 


The Question Answered in a Masterly Manner. 
BY MRS. MARY T. LATHRAP. 


Some good judges think that the ablest woman, intellectually, onthe 
American rostrum to-day, is Mrs. Mary 'l. Lathrap, of Michigan. 
We give a part of her speech before the National Convention of the 


W. C. T. U, in New York City, Oct. 19, 1888. Mrs. Lathrap said: 


How did we come, friends, to be where we are? 
mans’s Christian Temperance Union? 


IT IS MORAL WITH A DIVINE EMPHASIS. 


was a 
level 


There never 


all, it is Hvangelical. zs 
spiritual 


world to a_ higher 
There never 


First of 
vival lighting , this 
surpassed the Woman’s Crusade. 


man’s Christian Temperance Union. 


true. | 


forces of Pentecost. 


In the second place, the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
But I am 
speaking of morality as it stands as related to civilization, rather than 
We have stood for the highest ideals of Ameri- 
That kind of morality is the 


is moral. Of course you say moral if thus evangelical. 


individual character. 
can morality, and stand for them yet. 
truest patriotism. 


IT IS VERY REASONABLE, 


Again the W. C. T. U. is intellectual. 
you with a fanaticism. ; 
“Thus saith science,” “Thus saith God,” for every step we have taken. 


We have gone our way for fifteen years, until we have changed this 
nation’s thinking, and we are on the way to this world’s thinking; we 
are capturing and proposing to capture this nation’s heart, and this 
nation’s political action, by way of the nation’s brain. We began the 
printing of our organ without a postage stamp in the treasury. We 
went out to work without any literature suited to our need, but 


this has been created, so pure and so unique, that the leaves are liter- 
ally for the healing of the nations. 
are specialists in every line; 
to its need; our work has broadened the thought of women until I 


challenge the womanhood of the world to match the great organiza- 


tion at whose head Frances E. Willard stands to-night. 


IT IS OBLIGED TO BE POLITICAL. 


Lastly, we are a political organization [applause |. How did we 
come to be such? We began with the drunkard; began with the 
prayer and God’s Bibie, and a hymn book and a pledge, and in our 
Hiyangelical capacity stood before that drunkard, we took off our 
gloves, put out our hands to him and said, “Brother, don’t you see you 
are spoiling this life and losing the other? Don’t you see you are 


wrecking your home and robbing your wife and children? Brother, 
won't you stop drinking rum?” 
his feet, we found how weak he was. 


drunkard, and not see the man who sold the poison. 
to the man that sold the rum, and we reached out cur hands to him, 
and said, “Brother, won’t you see the mischief you have done, we 


want to save the man there, whose wife’s heart is breaking and whose 
And he pointed to the license on the wall— 


children are in want?” 
the Government license—and said, while we pled with him: “My busi- 
ness is perfectly legally, you get out of here.” We got out; and 
standing on the outside of that closed saloon door, with its Govern- 
ment license on the wall, do you think we could stand there foreyers 
and not take issue with the Government that gaveit? We took issue 
with it, and said: “Itis not right for a Christian civilization to fill it, 
coffers with the price of life; 1 is not right for a nation like ours to 
nail that license on the wall, and give the saloon keeper a chance to 
sell his poison. 

Then we found that the attitude of any government comes from the 
attitude of the political parties that from time to time are in: power. 
Do you think we could stand there forever challenging the wrong at- 
titude of government, and not challenge the parties that make that at- 
titude possible. Then we began to cha)lenge the attitude of political 
parties. In this we learned wisdon from the enemy, and when the 
great national conventions of 1884 came we said “we will get intot hese 
conventions,” and there we went. 


DRIVEN TO THE PROHIBITION PARTY. 


We had a good deal of assurance. Men treat women well in this 
country, So we went tothe great political conventions to ask them to 
give us their help. Miss Willard stood in these great conventions, 
and said, Gentlemen, it is time for you to choose between home and 
the saloon. It is time for you to choose between womanhood, child- 
hood and the beer brewers’ congress. And she pled as only she can 
plead, and left one little timid memorial to be spat upon on the floor. 
And they chose, but they did not choose the home. They did not 
choose womanhood and childhood. ‘They did not listen to our plea. 
Dear friends, we had no ballot to compel different action. Our final 
word was spoken wid we stood outside of the closed doors of the politi- 


has done. Do you think we could stand there forever and think about 


What is the Wo- 


re- 
that 
was a Church 
born in a whiter heat of the Holy Ghost than was the Wo- 
There never was a band of 
earthly reformers, that kept closer to the word of God than have these 
women as they have gone out of their widening way. [ Voices—that’s 
And I tell you any man or any woman that fights with the 
W. C. T. U., its principles and its methods, is contending with the 
vital principles of the sermon on the Mount and the swift eternal 


We never have come to 
We have always hada “Thus saith reason,” 


Women have been educated who 
until our many-sided population is fitted 


And when we tried to steady him on 
Do you think, friends, that even 
women, illogical as they are, could stand forever pleading with the 
Then, we went 


those conventions, the parties and platforms they have laid, and not 
take issue with the Christian voter willing to stand on such platforms 
and perpetuate the life of such principles? So to-day we are taking 
issue with the voters of this country who stand at the ballot-box. 
Voters save municipal taxes by prolonging the life of a party that de- 
cides the wrong attitude of government, that puts the license on the 
wall and permits and legalizes the sale of the poison that ruins the 
man we were trying to save. 

This made us political thinkers. You say “we went to the politi- 
cal party.” No, we did not. Itis nearer right to say there was a 
political party that had espoused our cause. For before we were or- 
ganized they had made their testimony against the liquor traffic at the 
ballot-box. We did not have to go to them; they came to us, and we 
are with the prohibition hosts in this country to-day not so much by 
choice as by destiny, and as long as truth is truth and God is God, we 
are there. [ Applause. } 


NO SECTIONALISM IN POLITICS. 


We do not care to: run government in this country any longer on 
sectional lines. We propose to have the same shibboleth in Maine 
and Florida, in Michigan and Texas. The W.C. T. U. began that way; 
the first foot that ever really crossed the blood-red line between north 
and south was the foot of Frances EK. Willard. The first invitation 
that our friends with sore hearts and paralyzed civilization accepted 
to come across the line to us was from lips like hers. We are laying 
the foundations of a new nation, and a new nation we shall haye, true 
to the old idea[ applause |. It is said that when a decisive hour in the 
battle of Waterloo drew near, the English troops were lying in the 
trenches under the very guns of the enemy; they were told nos to fire 
until the French were close upon them, and in these moments of sus- 
pense Wellington rode up and down the lines, saying, over and over 
again in asuppressed voice, “What will England say if you falter 
now?’ One old officer said that he repeated it a thousand times. 
Anyway it was burnt into the waiting silent ranks until every man felt 
as 1f he were laying under the very walls of Parliament, and when the 
final command was given, “how up and at them!” every man felt as if 
England’s honor was in his hands, and he was invincible. Friends, 
the Waterloo of the liquor traffic is a field, a state, and nation. The — 
waiting silent ranks of men and women that will die to win, are in the ~ 
trenches waiting for the final onset of the enemy. And while we wait, 
we can hear a voice, sweeter, more commanding, more imperial than — 
Wellington’s, say to us, What will your country say to you if you fal- — 
ter now? What willthe future say if you falter? What will your 
Christ, who died for the world, say if you falter now? and we shall not 
alter—we shall win. [ Applause. | 


WHAT OUR BEST WORDS WHGLY STANDS FOR 


Independent in all things, but neutral in nothing that concerns hnman 
welfare. 


It stands for fair play to all people, young and old of 
both sexes, every race, class and party. 

Tt seeks to tell the simple truth and gives facts and 
figures about questions and things that concern our 
homes and the peoples’ welfare. 

Jt will never knowingly circulate a falsehood nor in- 
duige in slanderous gossip for political effect, or for any 
other reason. . 

Jt stands to oppose all legislation for the benefit of a ~ 
clique or class as against the interest of the masses. 

lt stands for the protection of our homes—our sons and _ 
daughters, our brothers and sisters—from the ravages = 
of the Liquor Demon. 

It seeks to save our young folks from bad books and 
papers by giving them pure and wholesome reading. 

It stands for a speedy and wise reduction of our pub-— 
lic taxes. : j 
‘With the above aims and principles it solicits the help 
of every man, woman and child. : 

Do you know any other way that you can do so much — 
good to your family and neighbors as by helping to cir- 
culate this paper? 

In order that everybody ¢an afford to take it, the price 
is put very low. Only One Dollar a year. 


J. L. DOUTHIT & SON, 
Shelbyville, [linois. 


advance. All subscriptions should be sent to 


Sunday Schools.) By Jasper L. Douthit, pastor 

of the First Congregattonal (Unitarian) Church, 

resale me ~ 
> : . Jhristian Catechism,”’ by 

cal convention tha set the type attitude of government, and our work|1 i 

quantities. 


HE UNITARIAN, 


A Monthly Liberal Christian Magazine. _ 
Terms of subscription One Dollar per year in 


Ta CHRISTIAN LIFE, a Unitarian Journal 
Weekly. Twelve pages—three large columns 

cach. Price One Dollar a year. All letters, pa- 
pers, postofiice orders, &c., to be sent to ’ 

REY. R. SPEARS, | 
Arundel Honse, The Bank, 
Highgate, 
London, N, 


REY. J T. SUNDERLAND 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


UNITARIAN OR FREE CHRISTIAN CATE- 
CHIS8M. (Prepared for use in Families and 
HA'l’ UNITARIANS DO BELIEVE AND 
what they do not_believe.—Third edition.— 
This is a statement by Rev, J. L, Douthit, assist-_ 
ed by more than one hundred leading Unitarians 
of America. Sent by mail at following rates; 
One copy, 2c., 50 copies, 75c. and 100 copies, $1. 
Address OUR BEST WORDS. Shelbyville, U1 


Suggested in partfrom “A Free 

Alfred Hood, of Eng- 
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A STATEMENT OF UNITARIAN BELIEF. 


- BY JASPER L. DOUTHIT, 
Pastor of the First Congregational Church, Shelbyville, T11., 


- LIBERTY. 


Endeayoring to kéep the Unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.—Eph. iv. 3. 


UNITY. LOVE. HOLINESS. 


(1.) Unitarian Christians have no other Creed as a deor to the 
church than an openly avowed purpose to cease to do evil and learn 
to do well by following Jesus Christ. We claim no right to exclude 
any one from the Church of Christ on account of difference of doc- 
trinal opinion, nor for any reason except undoubted immorality of 
conduct. “In every nation he that feareth God and worketh right- 
eousness is accepted of Him” and shall be of us. 

Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.—2 Cor. ii. 17. 


Receive ;e one another as Christ also received tis to the glory of God.—Rom. 
>a 


(2.) We take as our text book in morals, and Religion, the Bible 
—helieving it to be inspired, but not every word. It is to be inter- 
preted by common sense and enlightened conscience. Nothing is to 
be accepted as true that would make us” more selfish or less pure in 


character and life. 


“We are able to state what we believe in the simple language of the New Testa- 
ment, while the doctrines which we reject cannot be so stated.’—Rev. J. F. Clarke, 


. . 


(3.) Unitarian Christians believe that Jesus Christ is not Almighty 
God, but the beloved Son of God sent from the bosom of a loving 
Father to seek and save the lost. We accept Jesus as our Leader and 
Master in morals and Religion. . 

One is your Master, even Christ; and all ye are brethren.—Matt. xxiii. 8-10. 


(4.) Unitarian Christians believe that the Holy Spirit (Holy 
Ghost, it is sometimes translated) is not a personal or individual be- 
ing, distinct from God, but that it is the divine influence or life of 
God working in the souls of men to enlighten and rebuke sin, and to 
sanctify and comfort and make all souls ef one spirit and one will 
with God and Christ. 


For by one spirit are ye all baptized into one body.—1 Corexii. 13. 


(5.) Unitarian Christians believe that God will forgive our sins 
as soon as we confess them and turn from evil; but all the same we 
must surely suffer the full penalty of our neglect or wrong doing, in 
this life or the next. 


If we confess our sins, God is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness.—1 John, i, 9. 


Be not deceived; God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap.—Gal. vi. 7 


(6.) Unitarian Christians believe that Jesus Christ came to rec- 
oneile us to God, not that “Christ died to reconcile the Father to us” 
and thus to become “our substitute to God for righteousness.” 

The death of Christ is the great quickener to heroic virtue instead of being a 
substitute for it— Dr. Channing. 

For-if, when we were enemies, we were reconciled to God by the death of his 
Son; much more, being reconciled, we shall be saved by his life.—Rom. v. 10. 

-(7.) Unitarian Christians believe that Heaven is “righteousness, 
peace and joy in the Holy Spirit”—and more to be desired than all 
things else; and that Hell is the reign of evil within. the soul, 
to be resisted and the consequences dreaded more than anything 
else, in this world and al! worlds. 

For the kingdom of God is not meat and drink; but righteousness, and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost.—Rom. xiv. 17. 

Neither shall they say, Lo here! or, lo there! for, behold, the kingdom of God is 
Within you.—Lauke xvii. 21. 

(8.) Unitarian Christians believe that a Christian is not one who 
is perfect in knowledge, in creed or character; but rather one who ac- 
cepts Christ as his teacher and guide, in learning the truth and seek- 
ing the perfect life. 

And the disciples were called Christians first in Antioch.—Acts ii. 26. 

Not as though I had already attained, either were already perfect; but I follow 
after,....1 press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.—Phil. iii. 12-14, 

(9.) Unitarian Christians believe that water baptism is an ont- 
ward sign of consecration to God and his service and of Christian 
confession. The mode is not important except as satisfying the con- 
science of the candidate. The Lord’s Supper is a communion service 
to be observed by our Savior’s request in memory of his love, fidelity 
and suffering for all mankind. 

Baptism....is the answer of a good conscience toward God.—I1 Pet. iii. 21. 

This do in remembrance of me,—Luke xxi. 19. 


(10.) Unitarian Christians believe that the worst heresy is an un- 
christian spirit and intolerance; and that real infidelity is being false to 
what God gives us to see is true and right. 

The greatest of these is charity.—1 Cor. xiii. 13. 
For this cause came [ into the world, that I should bear witness to the truth.— 
John xviii. 31. ; 

(11.) Unitarian Christians, in common with all Christians, be- 
lieve that no true life can be lived without prayer to God for help; 
and that while we should pray in secret, we should also meet together 
often for social piayer and public worship. 

Not forsaking the assembling of yourselyes together, . .but exhorting one another. 
.-Heb. x. 25. 

(12.) Unitarian Christians believe that their faith, truly lived, 
will make better fathers and mothers, better husbands and wives, 
better children, better brothers and sisters, better citizens and better 
men and women in every respect, according to the Christian standard 


of goodness. 


_ By their fruits ye shall know them,—-Matt. vii. 20. 
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SOME OF THE FRIENDS OF THIS 
PAPER SPEAK AND ACT. 


We have recently received,by letter and 
otherwise, many kind and appreciative 
words about this paper. Persons no less 
distinguished than the President of the 
World’s W.C. T. U., and other eminent 
leaders, both men and women, in the 
temperance reform haye written to ex- 
press interest in the paper’s welfare ; and 
many mothers and young people 
around home have expressed a sincere de- 
sire for its prosperity. 

Says an intelligent farmer who has 
always voted the Republican ticket till 
recently, and who takes a great number 
of papers: 

“I read Our Brst Wotps Wurrxkiy 


more thoroughly than any other paper. 
I find that it fearlessly tells the truth.” 


Says a good wife: 
“My husband was. prejudiced against 


Prohibition till he took Our Brest Worps 
Wetxry, Now he is for it.” 


Says another : 


“Our children are always eager to see 
the next number of the paper.” 


Writes a banker from a neighboring 
state: 


“We can’t do without your little paper 
at our house.” 


Several periodicals throughout the 
United States and some in Canada have 
asked for it in exchange, and quote from 
its pages frequently. 

For the sake of keeping the paper 
alive, several Christian ministers and 
other good people not well able to afford 
it, have subscribed and paid twice, in 
some instances five times, the subscrip- 
tion price, during the last year, and some 
of these same persons are coming to the 
rescue again for another year. If church 
members who are well able would do as 
much, Our Best Worps WEEKnY would 
have an immense boom, bless all the re- 
gion round about und reflect credit upon 
Shelbyville. 

We refer now to very recent expres- 
sions in regard to the paper. But, of 
course, there are others who are hostile 
to its principles, who would rather con- 
tribute to its funeral expenses than to its 
continued life and prosperity. 

Now is the time, if ever, for those who 


would help such a paper to speak and act. 
—From Our Best Words Weekly. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Scribner's Magazine completes its 
second year and fourth volume with a 
Christmas number containing nineteen 
interesting articles in prose and verse— 
twelve of them fully illustrated by well 
known artists and engravers. The num- 
ber is rich in beautiful decorations. and 
pictures. The literature deals with un- 
usually attractive phases of life and art 
especially fitted for the Christmas season. 
Yhe fiction includes stories ef adventure 
and sentiment from the best authors. 
Nervousness. Its Nature, Causes, Symptoms, 

and Treatment. lilustrated. By H. 8. Dray- 

ton, A.-M., M. D. 74 pp.: 12mo; paper. 25 

cents. Fowler & Wells Co-, Publishers, 777 

Broadway, N. Y. : 

This contribution. to popular medicine, 


applies to a growing malady in America. 


The state nents are definite in regards to 
the common causes of neryousnese, and 
no attempt is apparent to excuse the ig- 
norance or impropriety of life among in- 
telligent people. The cases from the 
author’s observation are very instructive. 
Forward Fonrver! A Response to Lord Ten- 

nyson’s ‘Locksley Hall Sixty Years After,” 

‘‘Heaven_on Karth,’” and other poems. By 

William J. Shaw, the poet hermit. Square 12- 

mo. 25 cents. Fowler & Wells Co., N. Y. 

In his Forward Forever! Mr. Shaw 
takes a more cheerful view of life’s con- 
ditions at the present day than Lord 
Tennyson does in his late poem, and 
points in its Alexandrine lines to many 
features that intimate advancement in 
moral as well as material affairs. 


Our Little Ones and the Nursery, as a 
magazine for youngest readers, is un- 
doubtedly in the front rank. Its poems, 
stories, and sketches are selected with 
the greatest care, and are very amusing 
and instructive, and every one of them is 
illustrated. All the reading matter and 
every picture is original. It is printed 
from handsome type, on fine paper. From 
the start it has been fully recognized as 
improving, inthe highest degree, to the 
taste, as well as the mind and morals of 
little children. It contains no cheap bor- 
rowed illustrations, and its pictures have 
long been considered an educational 
agency of the most elevating character, 
Published monthly by the Russell Pub- 
lishing Co., Boston, at $1.50 a year, A 
ier, subscription of three months for 25 
cents. 


Liquor Champions Who are Total 
Abstainers. 
Governor David B. Hill of New 


York, who is regarded; as the 
friend of the liquor interests in 
that state is a total abstainer, and 
itis said many temperance men 
voted for him in the late election 
for that reason. 

Senator Vest, of Missouri, who 
has been the champion of the 
liquor men in and out of the 
Senate, and still opposes prohi- 
bition, recently, in an address in 
Missouri, declared himself in favor 
of local option and high license, 
and, concerning his personal habits, 
said: 

“For more than two years I have not 
in any shape or form indulged to the 
amount of one drop of anything con- 
taining alcohol, even for medical pur- 
poses. Ido not, if you will permit me 
to take my friends into my confidence 
to-day, expect or intend ever to take one 
drop of it so long as I live.” 


The habit of indulging in ardent 
spirits by men in office has oceca- 
sioned more injury to the public 
than all other causes; and were I 
to begin my administration again 
with the experience I now have, 
the first question I would ask re- 
specting a candidate would be: 
Does he use ardent spirits?— 
Thomas Jefferson. 


NITARIAN PAPERS, tracts and othey publi 

cations will be sent free to any one applying 

to MISS E. A. FREEBORN, Sec’y Post Office 
Mission, Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo. 


“Sem 


my, Aa 
Kemet 


20 ¢ 


Only $2.60 For 
OUR BEST WORDS 


AND 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine, 


A WONDERFUL PUBLICATION. 


Many suppose DEMOCREST’S MONTHLY 


to be a fashion magazine, This is a great mistake. 
It undoubtedly contains the finest FasHion Dz- 
PARTMENT Of any magazine published, but this is 
the case from the fact that great enterprise and ex- 
perience are ghown, s0 that each department is 
equal to a magazine in itself. In DrmorEst’s you 
get a dozen magazines in_ one, and secure amuse- 
ment and instruction for the whole family. It con- 
tains Stories, Poems, and other Literary attractions, 
including Artistic, Scientific, and Household matters, 
and is illustrated with original Steel Engravings, 
Photograyures, Water-Colors, and fine Woodcuts, 
making it the MopEL Ma@azinz oF AMERICA. 

Each copy pr ad S Frond tee ORDER Eggs 
the holder to the selection of Any Parrzrn illustrated in any number of the Magazine, and IN ANY 
OF THE sizEs manufactured, each valued at from 20 cents to 80 cents, or over $3.00 worth of patterns 
per year, free. _ wee Fe 
: Yearly subscription, $2.00. A trial will convince you that you can get ten times the value 
of the money puid. Single copies (each containing Pattern Order), 20 cents, 


Published by W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, New York. 


The above combination is a splendid chance to get our paper and Demorzs?’s MonTeLy ata 
reduced rate, Send your subscriptions to this oflicc. ne 
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OUR BEST WORDS. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS, 

Among the contributors to this paper are: 

Rey. Robert Collyer, Church of the Messiah 
New York City. 

Rey. A. P. Putnam, D. D., Conenrd, Mass. 

Rev. Henry W. Foote, D. D., King’s Chapel, 
Boston. ; 

President A. A. Livermore, and Prof. George 
L: Cary, of Meadville Theological School. 

Miss #. P. Channing, Milton Mass. 

Mrs. C. O. Eliot, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. L. A. Haskell, Alton, Ml. 

Mildred Mifflin, author of “Out of Darkness 
Into Light.” ; pre : 
Jennie Torrence, Monrovia, Liberia, Africa. 

Hon. George W. McCrary, Kansas City, Mo. 

Rev. Charles A. Allen, New Orleans, La. 

Rev. John H. Heywood, Melrose, Mass. 

Rey. Henry D. Stevens, late editor School News, 
now pastor at Moline, Dl. ‘ 

Rey. James Freeman Clarke, D. D., Church of 
the Disciples, Boston. t 

Rev. Edward Everett Hale, editor Lend a Hand, 
etc., Boston. ‘ : ; 
William H. Baldwin, President Young Men’s 
Christian Union, Boston. 

Rey. A. N. Alcott, Elgin, Tl. 

Rev. Oscar Clute, Iowa City, lowa. 

v. Geo. L. Chaney. Atlanta, Ga. : 
x-Lit.-Gov. Chas. 8. May, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Also several other good representatives of the 
ministry and laity. 


GO, HE MUST. 


This tyrant claims for sacrifice 
Our sons of tender years, 

Nor heeds the swelling griefs which rise, 
Parental groans and tears ; 

Could demon more afflict our race ? 
Or sink to deeper woe ? 

Or more humanity disgrace ? 
King Alcohol must go! 


Rise, fathers ! ’tis your vengeful day ! 
Rise, sons, with courage bold ! 

Gird you with might—this tyrant slay, 
Join ranks, ye young and old! 

By all you hold in life most dear 
Aim sure your fatal blow, 

And hurl this monster fromjhis sphere 
King Alcohol must go, go, go ! 

—The Issue. 
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The School and the Saloon. 


BY MARY ALLEN WEST. 


Between the public school and 
the saloon there-is a conflict as 
irrepressible as that which made 
the first three-quarters of this cen- 
tury historic in American politics, 
The saloon does all in its power to 
unteach what the schools endeavor 
to teach. The school teaches the 
children to be prompt, punctual 
efficient; the saloon teaches them 
to dawdle and loaf, and takes all 
the snap out of them. The school 
urges them to be industrious; the 
saloon trains them to be shiftless 
and thriftless. The school would 
inspire them with reverence for 
law; the saloon trains them to 
trample upon all law, human and 
divine. The school inculcates the 
principles of true citizenship; the 
saloon inculcates only the lowest 
kind of demagogism. The school 
teaches them love to men and love 
to God; the saloon teaches 
them to despise the one and to pro- 
fane the name of the other. 

In this irrepressible conflict on 
which side do you stand—for the 
saloon or for the school? “Choose 


ye this day,” then vote as you} 


choose. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


We have received for review “Jesus 
Brought Back: Meditations on the Prob- 
lem of Problems,” by Joseph Henry 
Crooker, pastor of the Unitarian church, 
Madison, Wis. 12mo, $1.00. A. ©. Mc- 
Olurg & Co., Publishers, Chicago. 


_ Asa present to a musician friend, what 
ould be more acceptable and more en- 
gjoyed than a subscription to the largest 
and undoubtedly the best general mus- 
jeai journal published in America—the 
American Musiciau, published at 835 
‘Broadway, New York? 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co, are about to 
issue a work on “Profit-Sharing Between 
Employee and Employer,” by Rey. N. P. 
Gilman, of West Newton, Mass. The 
book is designed to be a comprehensive 
yet popular history of the attempts, full 
of promise, to solve some of our labor 
difficulties, through the establishment of 
a community of interests between master 
and men. 


Lend A Hand for December is filled 
with valuable matter as usual. This 
number contains an index of the yolume 
for 1888, “Ihe Ten Times One” and 


“Intelligence” departments of this 
Magazine, not tospeak of all the able 
papers and excellent stories, are alone 
worth the subscriptien price, for the reli- 
able information given in regard to char- 
itable movements all over the country, 
$2.00 a year; single number, 20c. J. 
Stillman Smith & Co., Pub’s, 3 Hamilton 
Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Christmas number of the Book 
Buyer contains readable talks 
about important holiday books ard 
about holiday literature generally 
by Donald G. Mitchell, Sarah 
Orne Jewett, Octave Thanet, George 


tures printed in different tints. This is} The Love That is Unto 


the largest and best issue the Book 
Buyer has ever printed. 


The publishers cf the Atlantic Monthly 
are to furnish in the January number a 
new steel engraving of John G, Whittier, 
who wrote one of the articles which ap- 
peared in the initial Atlantic, for No- 
vember, 1857, and who has _ been a fre- 
quent contributor from that time to the 
present Thisis therefore a peculiarly 
appropriate compliment to the dean of 
living American poets, and one: which 
Atlantic readers must fully appreciate. 
No person who wishes to keep up with 


Parsons Lathrop, Ripley Hitchcock, | the highest literary thought of the day 
Hamilton W. Mabie, and others. A most will neglect the Atlantic Monthly. Pub- 
characteristic and enjoyable poem by | lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
J. Whitcomb Riley is one of the features ; ton, Mass. 


ofthe number. ‘There are scores of pic- | 


WHAT UNITARIAN CHRISTIANS DO NOT BELIEVE. 


Unitarian Christians, as a body, do not believe any of the following dogmas, 
namely: 

(1,) That God is composed of “Three Pergons.” 

(2.) That Jesus Christ was himself “very God’—equal in power and wisdom to 


the Creator and Father of all. 


See Athanasian Creed in Book of Common Prayer of the Episcopal Church of England. This is 
taken for substance of doctrine on the Trinity by all the self-styled Orthodox Churches in América. 


(3.) That all men are born “totally depraved”—wholly inclined to evil; and that 
all mankind, because of Adam’s sin, deserve endless misery. 

(4.) That Almighty God in the beginning decreed a part of mankind to enjoy 
heaven, and part to burn in hell torment forever, and this without any good or 
bad works on the part of the individual moving him thereto. 


See Presbyterian Confession of Faith, Chapters iii. to x. inclusive. £ee also Larger Catechism 
pages 186-190; especially question No. 60 and answer. Seealso Article xviii. of the Episcopal church, 


(5.) That Christ “was crucified, died and buried to reconcile an angry God to us.” 


See discipline of the M. E. church. This is substantially the creed of the Baptist, Presbyterian 
and other self-styled Orthodox churches. 


(6.) That “Christ, by his obedience and death, did fully discharge the debt of all 
those that are thus justified, and did make a proper, real.and full satisfaction to his 
Father’s justice in their behalf.” 


See Presbyterian Confession of Faith Chapter vi., Sections 1 and 6; also Chapter xi, Sections 1 
and 8. Larger Catechism, page 218, questions 70, 72. 78. Baptist Manual by J. Newton Brown, D 
D., page 9. See popular Nevival Song: “Jesus paid it—paid it all.” 


(7.) That water immersion is the oniy door to the Church of Christ. That no one 
must partake of Communion service but immersed believers. 


See authoritative statements of the Baptists, Disciples (Campbellites), and Mormon faith. Wit- 
ness the practice of Close-Communion Baptists. 


(8) That no man can Scripturally converted to God who is not immersed in water. 

See Alexander Campbell’s “‘Christian System,’’ page 216, 

(9.) That assent to any of the above tenets should be made a test of church fel- 
lowship. 

(10.) That 
on that very account more orthodox and more 
believe them. 


Christian bodies holding to any or all of the foregoing doctrines are 
evangelical than those who cannot 


Honesty before God and man—fidelity to every known duty—not accuracy of 
belief, is the Unitarian standard of orthodoxy. 


Life. 
BY REV. A. 5, PUTNAM, D. D. 


Afsermon preached at Kepnebunk, Me., before 
the Maine Unitarian Conference, June 12, ’88. 


Rev. W. H. Furness, D. D., of Phila- 
delphia, writes: “Thanks, dear friend, for 
the sermon. It has the true ring.” 

Rev. Chas. Perkins, of Athol, Mass., 
says: “It is a noble word on the noblest 
of themes.” 

Rey. T. J. Sawyer, D. D.. of College 
Hill, Maes., says: “I bave read every 
word of it with a satisfaction I can 
hardly express.” 

Hon. Judge R. C. Pitman, of Newton, 
Mass., says: “That is the ‘pure Chris- 
tianlty’ for which the Unitarians stood at 
the birth of their organization, and for 
which they ought to stand in eternum.” 


Tract form. pp. 20. Mailed 5c. per copy. 
DAMRELL & UPHAM, Boston. 


JESUS CHRIST 


THH CRHHDS, 
Which Do You Believe? 


A Plea For Religious Honesty. 


BY REV. JASPER L. DOUTHIT. 
Third Biditieous: 


CONTENTS: The Difference between Honesty 
and Sincerity; Walking in Darkness; Luther’s 
Test Applied; The Belief of all Trinitarian 
Churches; What Do United Presbyterians Be- 
lieve? God’s Curse and Wrath and An Endless 
Hell * Purpesed” from the Beginning; What 
About Infant Damnation: “I Don’t Believe a 
Word of It; “It Contains the True System;”’ 
Jesus Dying to Reconcile Himself to Man, 
“Jesus Paid It All;’ The Unwritten Water- 
Bound Creed; Our Common Lord’s Supper 
Perverted Into a Baptist Supper; ‘“Orthodox” 
and “Kyangelical” With a Vengeance; The 
Master’s Test of Die Tempt Nota 
Weak Brother; The Church of ‘‘Make-Be- 
lieve;” “Good People Do So;” Crucifying Jesus 
Afresh; A Bad Example for Our Children; 
The Anti-Creed Creed; ‘Then, Where Shall I 
Go to Church?” False Liberalism; A Better 
Day is Comizg. 

*,* 24.pp. pamphlet. Price, single copy, TEN 

CENTS. 12 copies, 50 cents; 25 copies, $1, 
Address, OUR BEST WORDS, Shelbyville, I. 


EADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Unitarian; educates for the Christian Ministry; 
gives aid to worthy but indigent students; tuition, 
books, room-rent, furniture, free to all; no secta- 
rian test required; full course is three years;school 
year 38 weeks; school opens Sept. 29th; students 
admitted later; six professors; library of seven 
teen thousand volumes; located ina beautiful 
and healthful city of eight thousand inhabitants 
Apply to Rey. A. A. LIVERMORK, President, 

Meadville, Pennsylvania. 
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N THE WORLD 
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MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SANITARIUM, BATTLE GREEK, MIGH, 


eee eS 


This institution has for eighteen years enjoyed an increasing patronage from all parts of the United 
States and Canada, during which time more than 10,000 patients have enjoyed the benefits of its unri- 
valed facilities for the treatment of all forms of Chronic Diseases, including special treatment for the Hye, 


Ear, Throat and Lungs, together with diseases peculiar to each sex. 


EVERY REMEDIAL AGENT OF KNOWN VALUE IS EMPLOYED. 


The managers have spared no expense to perfect the appliances of the Establishment to the highest 
degree, and regardless of cost; and a personal acquaintance with the leading Sanitariums of both this 
country and Europe, enables us to say that nowhere else in the world can the invalid in search of health 
find so great an assemblage of meansand appliances for combating diseases as are found here. 

Physicians—J . H. Ketioaa, M.D., Supt., Kate Linpsay, M.D.,W. H. Maxson, M.D., Anna H. Srrwart, M. D 


Address for circulars and information, inclosing stamps. 


SANITARIUY, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


FOL. X. 


In essentials, Unity; in non-essentials Liberty; in all things, Charity.—Rorzrt Mewpen. 
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OUR BEST WORDS, 


FOR CHURCH AND HOME. 


PO 


--With Jesus Christ as Leader in morals and re- 
. ligion, this paper aims to help in the glorious 
endeavor 
“To build the Universal Church 


Lofty es in the love of God, 
d ample as the wants of man.” 


TERMSSingle copy, oneyear, - - - $1,00 
5 to 10 copies to one address, each, - - - -  .75 
("Specimen copy sent free. 
J.L. DOUTHIT, Pub’r, 
Shelbyville, Ill. 


For reasons that, if made 
known, we are sure would be a 
satisfactory excuse to our ever 
patient this issue of 
Ovr Best Worps has been de- 
layed. We hope that there will 
not be another such delay during 
the yeat. 


iriends, 


_ +@esus hath now many lovers 
of his heavenly kingdom, but 

few bearers of his cross. 

_ He hath many desirous of con- 

solation, but few of tribulation. 

We findeth many companions 
of his table, but few of his absti- 
nence. 

ALI desire to rejoice with him, 
but few are willing to endure 
anything for him. 

—Thomas a Kempis. 


NO TIME TO PRAY. 


“No time to pray! 
Oh! who so fraught with earthly care 
As not to give to humble prayer 
Some part of day? 


“No time.to pray! 
What heart so clean, so pure within 
That needeth not some check from sin— 
Needs not to pray? 


“No time to pray! 
*Mid each day’s danger what retreat 
More needful than the mercy seat? 
Who needs not pray? 


“No time to pray! 
Then sure your record falleth short; 
Excuse will fail you as resort 

On that last day. 


“What thought more drear 
Than that our God his face should hide 
And say through all life’s swelling tide, 
No time to hear?” 


—Anon. 


A Hint for the New Year. 


It is a great preservative to a 
high standard of taste and achieve- 
ment, to take every-year some one 
great book as an especial study, 
not only to be read,but to be conned 
studied, brooded over; to go into 
the country with it, travel with it, 
be deyotedly faithful to it, be with- 
out any other book for the time; 
compel yourself to read it again 
and again. Who can be dull 
enough to pass long days in the 
intimate, close, familiar inter- 
course of some transcendent mind, 
and not feel the benefit of it, when 


he returns to the common world?| elation of a great soul. 
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Truth and Life. 


The best of all is, “God is with 
us.” — Weskly. 


God is not distant, and his true 
children are not set waiting for his 
appearance, but have him now as 
Father and Friend.—Bellows. 


Seek God in those hours which 
have appeared to you so empty, 
and they will become full to you— 
for He will Himself sustain you 
in them.—Fenelon. 

Itis one mark of a superior 
mind to understand and be influ- 
enced by the superiority of others. 
—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


When you hear a man talking 
loudly about charity beginning at 
home you may calculate that so 
far as he is concerned it is apt to 
end where it begins.—Ha. 


Sa 


The Way to See Jesus’ Face. 


Need we have once more, and 
with renewed zeal, to go back to 
our much neglected Bibles, and 
read the “‘old, old story,” and en- 
ter as never before into the depths 
of its meaning and pathos until 
that radiant image of the Son of 
Man, made Son of God, shines for 
us again, and our wavering hearts 
are fixed forever; as when Peter, 
after many a fickle and faithless 
mood, said at last and once for all, 
“ord, thou knowest all things; 
thou knowest that I love thee.” 

.... The eminent and venerated 
saint and apostle of ourcommunion, 
who has just fallen asleep,* how- 
ever wide his outlook and broad 
his sympathies and progressive his 
spirit and life; never for one mo- 
ment faltered and wavered in his 
faith in Jesus Christ, and in his 
love to him as the divine Friend 
and Savior of men, but only grew 
stronger and richer in that faith 
and love until the close. O, how 
he loved him, and more and more 
came to be like him,—the Master 
shining through the disciple, and 
changing him from glory to glory. 
From Dr. A. P. Putnam’s sermon, 
“The Love that is Unto Life.” 


*James Freeman Clarke. 


Do Your Best Always- 


People will overlook mistakes in 
one whom they see to be thoroughly 
sincere and in earnest. So put 
your life into even the smallest 
task, and the doing of it will have 
powerful moral influence upon 
others. Whether you preach, 
study, sell goods, till the soil, saw 
wood, clean lamps, cook food, or 
milk cows, do your best. ‘There is 
no task so small, no honest occu- 
pation so common or menial that 
it cannot be dignified and ennobled 
by the character of the doer. Bear 
in mind that not the thing you do 
so much as the doing reveals the 
character, the true man. LEvyery- 
thing you do can be made the rev- 
I have 


—Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton.' great respect for the German who 
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saws my wood and cleans my yard. 
He is one of the few men I have 
ever known who does everything 
in the best possible manner. He 
has done this sort of work for me 
for a year and constantly improves. 
I know of a barber who has en- 
deavored to make the best possible 
barber and citizen. He has suc- 
ceeded. While no other barber in 
the city is even thought of as being 
worthy of any consideration as a 
citizen, this man is thoroughly re- 
spected. He is constantly enlarg- 
ing his shop and his force, but al- 
ways has more than he can do. 
There is perfect order in his place. 
Men must act as gentlemeo while 
there. They find there the best 
papers and magazines, but no po- 
lice literature, nothing a Christian 
gentieman would not take into the 
family room. ‘The barber is re- 
spected in his church, is made a 
member of the city council, has a 
model home life. He has dignified 
his occupation. His life is a suc- 
cess.—Rev. George D. Herron in 
the Golden Rule. 


They Silently Wait. 

The New Year finds some chairs 
yacant, the distinguished occupants 
of which will long be remembered. 
Louisa M. Alcott, the charming 
entertainer of the youth, and EH. 
P. Roe, the favorite of the young 
and old, were the most distin- 
guish losses among the authors. 
Prof, Willian F. Sherwin was a 
widely-known conductor of Sun- 
day School assemblies. Of well- 
known clergymen, Isaac EHrrett, D. 
D., of the Disciples: Bishop Har- 
ris, of the Episcopal Church, and 
James Freeman Clarke, Unitarian, 
of Boston, are the most prominent. 
Among physicians of National re- 
pute, the death of Drs. C. RB. 
Agnew and H. B. Sands is noted. 
Of distinguished editors, D. R. 
Locke (Petroleum VY. Nasby), was 
doubtless the best known. The 
publishers lost A.8. Barnes and 
Oliver Ditson (music), each of 
whom was leader in his line, The 
Goverment officials, who were 
among the most exalted and useful, 
were Chief-Justice Waite, of the 
Supreme Court, and Seth Green, 
United States Fish Commissioner. 
Of Lawyers, Roscoe Conkling was 
doubtless the most distinguished 
of those who have been summoned 
to appear at the last bar, George 
H. Corliss, inventor of the engine 
of the name, and Seth Thomas, 
whose clocks have measured time 
for so many homes, and William 
Kelly, the discoverer of the Besse- 
mer steel process, were the most 
successful inventors. Gen. Sheri- 
dan, of the United States Army, 
W. W. Corcoran, the Washington 
philanthropist, and Henry Bergh, 
the animal’s friend, will long be 
held in grateful remembrance. 
Not least because last, President 
Garfield’s mother, Mrs, Gen. Sher- 
man, and Mrs. Gen. Schofield will 
be missed from among the well- 
known women of our country. 

These are a few names from the 
long list of those distinguished in 


this world, who have left it with... 
the year to find their true place in 
the next world. 

Of the sweet but quiet lives, 
ranging fro:n the helpless babe on 
through the ranks of youth, ma- 
turity and ripe old age, which have 
simply manifested the life of 
Christ in their mortal flesh, and 
then passed on, there will be no 
earthly rollof honor. That record 
is kept only in Heaven. Yet, in 
the great. judgment, it will not be 
the newspaper files, but the Lamb’s 
Book of Life which will be con- 
sulted to determine who shall be 
forever distinguished and exalted. 

“Trust on, trust on, believer, 
Though long the conflict be; 
Thou yet shall prove victorious, 
Thy God shall fight for thee.’ 
—The Pioneer. 


>—- 


Kind Words About the Editor. 
(Printed by Request.) 


The Union has received a cirenlar an- 
nouncing the publication of a little book 
entitled, “A Unitarian Oberlin; or, the 
Story of Jasper L. Douthit.” “A prophet 
is not without honor saye in his own 
country,’ but Bro. Douthit is looked 
upon as & great man, at least away from 
home, and many, perhaps most of the 
people, here at home like him, in spite of 
the few little idiosyncrasies of which he 
is possessed. Dr. Putnam has doubtless 
written a very interesting sketch. Price 
25 cents. Damrell & Upham, Publishers, 
Boston, Mass.-—-Shelbyville Union. (Rep.) 


Dear Epitor oF O. B. W. W. 


I have been a constant reader of 


O. B. W. W. and the Shelbyville — 


Union for a year or more. From 
the frequent fault finding and per- 
sonal flings at “Bro. Douthit,’ I 
had about concluded that the 
Union regarded the editor of the 
O. B. W. W., as totally depraved, 
but I am glad to see by a late issue 
of the Union that the editor of that 
paper recognizes the fact, at least 
that others at home and abroad 
do see some good in ‘‘Bro. Douthit,”’ 
notwithstanding his “idiosyn- 
crasies,, whatever this may mean. 
As a sample of many such testi- 
monies, you are requested, in 
behalf of your’ readers to 
copy in your columns, in connec- 
tion withthe Union's kiud refer- 
ence, the following from the Friend 
of Home. 1 regard this paper as 
one of the ablest monthly Prohi- 
bition papers in the nation. In its 
last issue the Friend of. Home 
says: 

The work of Rey. Jasper L. Douthit, 
of Our Brest Worps, is a service people 
ought to appreciate by an ample support 
of his paper Doubtless when he has 
passed from earth to heayen his admirers 
will want to raise a monument to him; 
but it’s better to raise it now, to keep him 
from wearing out his frail body before it 
is time. We think Our Best Worps, for 
a general temperance newspaper, is the 
best one we know of anywhere. It is al- 
ways fresh and new, and the reading of 
it will form character. Every parent 
ought to greedily covet it for the reading 
of his children. It is full of the fire and 
enthusiasm that has always put Mr. 
Donthit on the right side when oceasion 
aroseformen to choose “between the 
good and the evil side.” It is a blessing 
to any community to have such a man 
and such a paper in if, 


A Constant READER. 
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OUR BEST WORDS. 


OUR BEST WORDS. 
PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY. 


JASPER L. DOUTHIT, Eprror. 


‘‘A PcreR Christianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears butits name. 
Sannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
Let. our hearts bid it welcome. , Let: our lives re- 


veal its beauty and its power.”—William Ellery | 


Channing. 


‘‘Heaven’s gate is shut to him who comes alone. 
Save thou a soul and it shall save thine own.’ 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter 


SHELBYVILLE, In.., Jan. 1, 1889. 


We should like to know how 
many Unitarians today regard Dr. 
Channing as an “old fogy” or a 
“crank” on the temperance reform. 


We have heard of persons liy- 
ing today and calling themselves 
Unitarian who claim to have ad- 
vanced far beyond Dr. Channing 
in ideas that go to make true 
character and high morals. But 
how many such Unitarians live as 
pure and devoted Christian lives as 
did Dr. William Ellery Channing? 


+e 
Pur YouRSELF In His PLacre.— 


If any are disposed to complain’ 


at the irregularity of Our Best 
Worps during the last year, let 
them try to run a paper on about 
two thirds of the means required, 
with the feeling that they must 
keep out of debt, and they may 
know how to sympathise with us. 
We have depended upon the indul- 
gence of our friends, for the sake 
of the cause which this paper rep- 
resents, to overlook the shortcom- 
ings of the paper and still to do 
what they can to help sustain it 
not because of its literary perfec- 
tions or its ability to please, but 
because the few who have the wel- 
fare of the paper near at heart are 
seeking toaccomplish a great good 
+> the Unitarian household 
through its agency. 


It Would be Interesting to Know 

How many church members will 
this year give as much time and 
money to the support and promo- 
tion of the faith they profess as 
they gave last campaign for their 
fayorite political party? In other 
words, how many professed Chris- 
tians are there in this nation who 
will, this year of our Lord 1889, 
show as much zeal and make as 
much sacrifice for the Christ to 


whom they have pledged loyal | 


service, as they gave last campaign 
to politics having no great moral 
issue? 

How many congregations are 
there in the United States who are 
agitating the question of improye- 
ments or some new outlay to attract 
more worshippers, who have not 
yet paid up their poor pastor or 
janitor for faithful service ren- 
dered? 


“Thunder it into every American 
ear, burn it into every American 
conscience, urite tt on every Amer- 


ican heart, that the one Great and. 


Srowing issue of American poli- 
tics, the one question which will 
never be settled wntil itis settled 
right, is the issue that declares ‘the 
saloon must go.’ ” 


Facts Against Fiction. 


—“Murray 
Edwardes” in “Robert Elsmere.” 


We are pleased to give our read- 


‘ers Rey. Robert Spears’ own story 


of some of the incidents that are 
woven into the fiction of ‘‘Robert 
Elsmere.” The following interest- 
ing comment upon the subject is 
from a late issue of the Universal- 
st: 


It came to the knowledge of the 
editor of this paper while in Lon- 
don the past summer, that in cer- 
tain Unitarian circles, Rey. Robert 
Spears, editor of Christian Life, 
was regarded as the Unitarian cler- 
gyman who stood for Mrs. Ward’s 
portrait of “Murray Hdwardes,” 
the East London Unitarian minis- 
ter, who figures in “Robert Els- 
mere.” The circumstances at first 
glance naturally pointed to Mr. 
Spears as the prototype of this 
character. He was infact the only 
Unitarian pastor in that part of 
London during the period in 
which the novel is cast, and a 
great deal of the energy and en- 
thusiasm which was shown by 
“Murray Edwardes” among the 
working people of East London 
also characterized Mr. Spears’ 
work under Unitarian auspices in 
that part of the city. There} 
are also some features of general 
resemblance in person and charac- 
ter between the actual Unitarian 
minister and the fictitious portrai- 
ture. “Murray Edwardes’’”’ work 
would almost stand for that of 
Robert Spears on the same ground. 
“He preached a simple creed,” said 
Mrs. Ward, “drove it home by 
pure and generous living; he lec- 
tured, taught, brought down work- 
ers from the West End, and be- 
fore he had been five years in har- 
ness had not only made himself a 
power in R—— but was beginning 
to be heard of and watched with 
no small interest by many out- 
siders.”’ 

Here, perhaps, the resemblance 
ends. Theologically speaking, Mrs. 
Ward makes “Murray Edwardes” 
a sympathizer with “Robert Els- 
mere” in his Elgood street work 
and also implies his active sympa- 
thy with EHlsmere’s anti-super- 
naturalism. Robert Spears is the 
reverse of all this—a true New 
Testament Unitarian—a conserva- 
tive of the order of Channing..... 
The new ethical movement, as a 
substitute for Christianity and the 
church also finds in Mr. Spears one 
of its most wide awake and earnest 
opponents, and on these lines the 
paper of which he is editor, is do- 
ing a splendid service in England, 
where Unitarianism is rapidly 
drifting into Robert Elsmereism, 
as a substitute for the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 

In view of the facts above stated 
we read with great interest an ar- 
ticle in the last number of Ohris- 
tian Life received in this country, 
entitled “A Unitarian Correction 
of ‘Robert Elsmere.’”.... Mr. 
Spears in this article points out. 
the beneficent work accomplished 
by Christian Unitarians in En- 
gland and America in the line of 
redeeming service for the ignorant 
the sinful and the wretched, and 
mentions John Pounds, the found- 
er of ragged schools, Mary Car- 
penter, Dr. Tuckerman, Dr. Wor- 
cester and Dorothea Dix, all Uni- 
tarian philanthropists, as eminent 
in this direction. “All these were 
believers in Christ, as ‘a man ap- 
proved of God by miracle and 
signs, which God did by him.’” 
These are witnesses against the 
Elsmere theory that Theism apart 
from Christianity, is the new re- 


f out of the denomination. 


deeming force... .“It may be well,” 
he remarks, ‘ ‘to extol the rational- 
ity of mere Theism; but what is it 
doing, or has it done to lessen the 
sin and suffering of mankind? 
The work of Robert Elsmere in 
East London is pure fiction; the 
work of Christian men and women 
of the Church of England, and 
of other churches, among the poor 
of East London, is a glorious 
fact.” 

Mr. Spears, while thus decisive 
on the main question, does not 
overlook the good features of the 
volume whose assertions he con- 
troverts.... 

Here is a fact against fiction 
well presented. All readers of 
Robert Elsmere, in danger of be- 
ing carried away with enthusiasm 
over the scheme of anti-supernat- 
ural Christianity outlined in the 
work, would do well to consider 
Mr. Spears’ testimony. 


NOTES. 


There are thirty-five students in the 
Meadville Theological School. ~ 


Mrs. Mary A. Ltvermore makes a lec- 
ture tour of the West in February. 


Thanks for several valuable original 
contributions which will appear in Seely 
numbers of this paper. 


Mr. Samuel Collyer, son of Robert Col- 
lyer, is superintendent of the Unitarian 
punday school at Tacoma, Washington 
Ter. ' 


> Every Unitarian should have a copy of 
the Year Book of the Unitarian Congre- 
gational churches for 1889. Address, 
American Unitarian Association, 25 
Beacon street, Boston. 


The Outlook shows that the Church of 
the Messiah, St. Louis, is full of good 
work religious, literary and charitable. 
The first number contains an interesting 
sermon by Mr. Snyder. 


The Chicago Unitarians who are in 
sympathy with the Western Conference 
have organized a club. called the Unita- 
rian Club, which is pledged to co-operate 
with the conference. This, of course, 
practical excludes a large part of the 
Unitarians of that city. 


The Church of the Disciples has wit- 
uessed three notable funerals this year, 
—those of James Freeman Clarke, Miss 
Abby W. May, and Samuel HE. Sewall. 
They have all been large and true souls, 
consecrated to the truth of God and the 

good of mankind.—Christian Register. 


We have received and been greatly in- 
terested in a Memorial in pamphlet form 
of the Rey. Charles H. Wheeler, late pas- 
tor of the church of the Unity, Winchen- 
don, Mass. It contains a portrait of 

Mr. Wheeler, a biographical sketch, and 
tender tributes to his memory by the 
ministry and the press. We should be 
glad to see this widely circulated in our 
denomination as a missionary document, 
sure that it would be an incentive to 
good works. Published by Damrell & 
Upham, Boston, 


We have received the New I deal, a 
paper that hopes to be the heir to the 
Index. Itis edited by James H. West, 
a man who is too honest to call himself a 
Unitarian after he has thought himself 
The paper is a 
model of beautiful printing and should 
be highly prized by those who ean no 
longer slake their thirst for a higher life 
at any of the old religious fountains. To 

those who receive the waters of life 
through the religion of Jesus, the New 
Ideal would have few attractions. Pub- 
lished by the New [deal Book and Print- 
ing Co., Hathaway Building, 620 Atlantic 
Ave. Boston. 


According to the Unitarian year-book, 
here are now in this country 3875 socie- 
ties of that denomination. Of these, 64 
have been organized in the present 
decade. In 1830 there were 193 societies. 
The gain for the followmg decade was 
37; for the next, 16; for the next, 8; for 
the next closing i in 1870, the gain was 74 
—the number of societies in the west 
having nearly doubled; for the decade 
closing i in 1880, the gain was only seven. 
The inerease 1n Massachusetts, where 
half of the Unitarian societies are to be 
found, has not been large. There were 
147 societies in 1830, and 176 in 1880, a 
gain of 29 in fifty years. Of Unitarian 
ministers there are 488, of whom 186 are 
not in pastorial work, leaving 302 who are 
pastors or stated supplies, —Religio 
Philosophical Journal. 


\ this time, as it often does in this wicked 


A UNITARIAN TOURNAMENT. 


Mrs. Celia P. Woolley read a very able 
paper last week before a Unitarian Club — 
of women in this city, to which on this — 
occasion men were admitted. Her sub- 
ject was “The Ideal Unitarian Church of 
the Future.” The Journal can object 
to nothing in the paper so far as it went, 
but think it did not cover the ground en- 
tirely nor give that weight to the knowl- 
edge of continuity of life which the 
“Tdeal Church of the Future” will. It is 
very safe to say, as, indeed, the essayist 
was inclined to think, thecoming church — 
will not be called Unitarian. After the 
essay the usual sparring between between 
four ministers filling the four-so-called 
Uuitarian pulpits in the city began, and’ 
waxed warm—warmer even than is cus- 
tomary. Brother Jones was the wisest, 
as he declined to assist in the sparring 
exhibit, leaving it for Utter, Blake and 
Milsted. Why Jones and Blake should 
continue to flaunt the Unitarian name is 
hard to tell—leastwise for an outsider. 
They are awfully nice men, and the 
Journal is fond of them, but it feels like 
holding a seance for further light with 
them when conditions are propitious. 
Mayor Roche, who is a member of Broth- 
er Blake’s society, being present and re- 
garded as an authority 0. matters of the 
soul, was called upon to speak to the pa- 
per. The chairman made a mistake by 
addressing him as Mayor, evidently; for 
he forthwith made a speech, not as a 
valiant defender‘ of the Jones-Gannett- 
Blake wing, butas the head of the city 
desiring to placate the different factions 
and calculated to make them all claim 
him. This attempt at kerosening the 
Unitarian waves only made them boil, 
and surge the more, Alas! it. happened 


world, the peace-maker got drubbed. 
Brother Milsted at once squared himself . 
for the fray without waiting to be called 
into the ring; and the way he went for: 
that poor man, the Mayor, was a sight to 
behold. On the: whole he got the best of 
his honor, the Mayor; but he taxed the 
credulity. of his audience when with right i 
arm extended he affirmed in solemn voice ~ 
that through Herbert Spencer he was led 
into Christianity. His assertion that the — 
church of the future would be one that 
satisfied the intellect, the will, and the 
affections, was a good point. Brotl er 
Blake spoke with intense feeling and 
very candidly. He only retained the 
name Unitarian because it was unpopular, — 
and said that he would open his pulpit 
to anybody who had an earnest thought! 
and wanted a hearing, even though the _ 
speaker opposed all religion. The 
Journal enjoyed the tournament hugely 
and hopes never to miss one hereafter.— 
Religio Philosophical Journal. 
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For Our Best Words. 
; GOOD NIGHT, 


BY MRS. L. A. HASKELL. 


“Good night, dear friend,’ I say; 
night:” 

When to my night of sleep I go, 

With heart of faith that morning light 

Will wake thy fond eyes’ leve-lit glow, 

Responsive to the depths of mine, 

Thine to mine, and mine to thine. 


“ood 


And when shall come the last good ange 

Ere silence seal the lips and eyes, 

May heart of faith the darkness light, 

And gleams from clear celestial skies 

Reveal thy fond eyes’ love-lit shine, 

Thine to mine, and mine to thine. 
Auton, Il. 


i 


Trust and Toil. 


Trust and toil are well repre- 
sented in their proper relations by 
the Christian Indian who is report- 
ed inthe American Missionary as 
writing to his brother of his new 
life. “T pray every day, and hoe - 
onions.” There are so many who 
expect to get a crop in this life by 
praying without hoeing, and so 
many more who think that hoeing 
will do the business without 
prayer, that it is refreshing now 
and then to find the gospel of faith | 
and works preached and _ illus- 
trated in its entirety. “I pray ev- 
ery day, and hoe onions.” That is 
avery good modern response to. 
the Cromvwellian injunction, “Trust 
eee God, and keep your powder 

ye 


A LTT ae: OR FREE CHRISTIAN CATE- 
Prepared for use in Families and 
Sandor a By Jasper L. Douthit, pastor 
of the First Constesn anal (Unitarian) Chureh, 
Shelbyville, Il. Suggested in part from ** ‘A Free 
Christian Catechism,’’ by Alfred Hood, of Eng- | 
land, Price, 2 cents per copy. Reduction on : 
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| (jur Young [Molks. 


THE BABY’S CREED, 


I believe in my papa, 
_ Who loves me—oh, so dearly! 
I believe in Santa Claus, 
Who comes to see me yearly. 
I believe the birdies talk 
On the boughs togother; 
I believe the fairies dance 
O’er the fields of heather; 
I believe my dolly knows 
Every word that’s spoken; 
I believe it hurts her too, 
When her nose is broken. 
Ob! I believe in lots of things— 
I can’t tell all the rest— 
But I believe in you, Mamma, 
First, and last, and best! 
—St. Nicholas. 


For Our Best Words. 
“Grandma’s No-Time.” 
BY ELIZABETH P. CHANNING. 


“Grandma’s No-Time! Why do 
you call it that?” asked Lucy. 

“Because my grandmother al- 
ways called the twilight by that 
name. [ liked ‘no-time,’ grandma 
and 1 had such good talks together. 
There was no noise but the click 

of her knitting needles or when a 
brand dropped on the hearth. 
But we picked the brand up, and 
set the fire a going, and picked 
ourselves up, too.” 

“Picked yourselves up?” 

“Yes; sorted out the day, saw 
what mistakes we had made, and 
resolved not to make them to-mor- 
row.” 

“Oh,” said Lucy, “please grand- 
mother, let us have a no-time!” 

‘Please,’ said little Rosie, not 
knowing what she was asking for, 
pus climbing into grandmother’s 

cy 
“Might. as well,” said. Ben, 
‘there's nothing for a fellow to do 
at no-time,” and drawivg his jack- 
knite from his pocket, he began 
to whittle a long stick. 

“Very well,” said Grandma, “I’m 

the oldest, Vll begin. When I 
awoke this morning instead of he- 
ing thankful for my good night’s 
rest, and glad that the sun shone— 
and we should have a good wash- 
ing day, I began to worry over my 

- eracked thumb, which bothered 
mie all the time I was washing and 
dressing. My dears, we find it 
hard to forget little points of pain, 
but how easy it is to forget small 

faults. And, after I had resolved 
that King Thumb should not spoil 
my day, as soon as I got down 
stairs I was vexed because Sally 
had not laid the cloth smooth, nor 
set the plates straight. How has 
it been with you, Lucy, to-day?” 

“T’ve lots of such little things to 
tell Dm glad. I thought one 
had to talk grand in ‘no-time.’ I 
flew outof bed, and nearly knocked 
Rosie over, for I wanted to show 
how smart I was by being dressed 
first sa : 

“Always want to be smart,” said 
Ben, under his breath. 

“And when I got to school I an- 
swered fast, for I thought I had 
my spelling lesson perfect, and I 
missed three times.” 

‘Served you right,” said Ben. 

“Ben,” said his grandmother 
(who was not deaf, which Lucy was 
‘a little), “you are not a polite gen- 
tiemen, always polite. It 1s your 
turn to confess.” 

“Well,” said Ben, blustering, 
“T’ve been too busy to do those sort 
of things. It has been a prime 
day with me. The buckwheats 
were first rate. I did not miss a 
lesson. And such a jolly skate as I 

4 had.” 

“T heard you thrum on the table 
when your father read the service. 
I saw yon stare out the window, 
ele of helping the singing, and 


‘kettle on,’ and we’ll aJl drink tea.” 


object to Mrs. Ward’s judgment 
upon ‘Unitarianism of the old sort,’ 
that it ‘is perhaps the most illogical 
creed that exists,’ and the Unitarian 
temper had a ‘common thinness 
and aridity.” Whether this be 
so or not, is a matter of opinion. I 
am now about to place in the hands 
of my readers some matters of fact. 
Mr. Beaumont, fifty years ago, 
founded, in Kast London, not an 
“old-fashioned Unitarian church,” 
but a Theistic church, of the so- 
called “advanced” type, that “had 
done with all the figments and 
supports of legend and mythology.” 
The basis of that Church was just 
what Robert Elsmere would have 
desired. I have the service book 
before me as I write. I have 
talked with men in East London 
who were the adherents of that 
Church. It was purely and simply 
Theistic. The one hundred and 
twenty hymns name Christ only 
once. The lessons are a kind of 
anthology, with little of the Bible 
in them, ‘There is scarcely a 
whisper, from beginning to end in 
the book, of immortality. Does 
this attach the working men of 
‘ast London to it, and become “a 
living rational power?” Anything 
but this. 
its doors, put up its shutters and 
disappeared. Mr. Harwood, one 
of its principal ministers, after- 
wards joined the Church of En- 
gland, and became editor of a High 
Church journal. This is the brief 
history of a Theistic. Church: not 
of a Church teaching “the old- 
fashioned Unitarianism” of Lind- 
sey, Channing and others. 


And now for the second error, 
which I am bound to correct. Up- 
wards of twenty years ago I went 
to East London and helped to 
originate a new Unitarian moye- 
ment there, without any aid, at 
any time from Mr. Beaumont’s 
trust. After a few years I took 
sole charge of the movement, and 
spent twelve years in East London. 
We had a fair measure of success 
during my residence, but not at all 
on the lines suggested by the po- 
sition of Elsmere’s Theism. At 
one time we had 500 Sunday school 
children, and 200 working men 
and women attached to our wor- 
ship. Wehad numerous agencies, 
lectures, &c., for the working peo- 
ple; and founded two other mission 
stations. ‘This was on the basis of 
the “old-fashioned Unitarianism,” 
not of Elsmere’s or Murray Hd- 


we depend on your voice. Did 
you take the book you promised 
to Ned Blossom? Can you recall 
one kind act to-day?” 

“Grandmother, you are right,” 
said Ben, who was truthful, though 
often careless, “no-time makes a 
fellow think of his faults.” 

“As for little Rosie,” said 
grandma, “I don’t know that she 
has a fault, but being such a dar!- 
ing puff-ball that she is rather 
heavy to hold. So we'll not ask 
her to tell. what she has done 
wrong to-day; we'll set her a good 
example, my dears, and not tempt 
her to eat candy. Will Perry 
never wants any as he has never 
learned the taste of it. We'll save 
Rosie’s teeth and keep her well, 
too.” 

“She'll always be the prettiest,” 
said Lucy. 

“Perhaps so. But you must not 
tell her so often, or she will be as 
vain as a peacock. But, hark, 
there’s Fido’s bark. Your father 
and mother must be coming. 
Light the gas, Ben; Lucy, brush 
up his shavings; ‘Polly, put the 


“For Polly read Sally,” said 
Ben. 

“And, grandma,” said Lucy, 
“we'll have some more No-Times,” 


A Unitarian Correction of “Robert 
Elsmere.” 


Itis generally assumed that‘‘Rob- 
ert Klsmere” is not so much a work 
of the imagination as a piece of 
of real life. The local. allusions, 
and the descriptions of Elsmere’s 
tutors, and of others, so readily 
recognized at Oxford and else- 
where, and the fact that Elsmere’s 
opinions are no longer rare among 
clergymen, have led the general 
public to regard the whole work as 
a delineation of actual occurrences 
throughout. This assumption, and 
some of the false theories which 
have been based upon it, impel me 
to point out a few errors in the 
references made in the book to the 
Unitarian movement in East Lon- 
don. _ 

This, if not a pleasant, is an easy 
task to myself, as [ was the only 
Unitarian minister in Kast London 
during the period covered by Rob- 
ert Elsmere’s supposed work in 
that district. This date becomes 
clear from the fact that Elsmere 
read the New Version of the Bible 
at his services and from other sim- ‘ l 
ilar incidents. Mrs. Wardsays: |wardes’ Theism. My friends and 

“Fifty years before, a wealthy mer-| helpers all knew my faith in 
chant, who had been one of the chief pil-| Christ and the Christianity that 
lars of London Unitarianism, had made) Christ taught. This faith, I have 
his‘will, and died. Ho had left a fairly | giscovered, is just what is needed 
large bequest, wherewith to build and en- Se 
dow a Unitarian chapel, and found cer- | #ong working men and all men; 
tain Unitarian charities, in the heart of} while at the same time I observe 
what was even then one of the densest|that our so - called Theistic 
Churches are affecting for good 


and most poverty-stricken of London 
arishes. For a long time, however % : 
2 5 : >| neither the masses nor the classes. 


chapel and charity seemed likely to rank 
as one of the idle freaks of religious 
wealth, and nothing more. Unitarianism 
of the old sort is perhaps the most il- 
logical creed that exists, and certainly it 
has neyer been the creed of the poor. In 
old times it required the presence of a 
certain arid stratum of the middle class 
to thrive at all. This stratum was not to 
be found in R——, which rejoiced instead 
in the most squalid types of poverty and 
crime, types wherewith the mild and 
shrivelled Unitarian minister had about 
as much power of grappling as a Poet 
Laureate with a Trafalgar-square Social- 
ist.” 


After the experience of a ministry 
of forty years, [am persuaded that 
nothing is more unfair, or unjusti- 
fiable, than for any writer to insin- 
uate that supernatural religionists 
neglect the humane work of re- 
deeming and elevating the work- 
iug people,—the ignorant, the sin- 
ful, and the wretched. 
in our own body, small as it is, at- 
testations enough of the redeem- 
ing service of those who ¢have 

This statement, I observe, is re-| identified themselves with what is 
garded by more than one reviewer | called ‘supernatural religion,” the 
as a fair description of the “old-| Christianity of the four Gospels. 
fashioned Unitarianism of fifty|It was John Pounds, a member of 
years ago.” “To old-fashioned|our Church at Portsmouth, who 
Unitarianism,” we are told, “she is|led the way to the founding of 
scarcely more sympathetic than to|ragged-schools. It was Mary Car- 
the Church of England.” And the] penter, a member of our Church 
Christian Register adds: “In our| at Bristol, who led the way to the 


own household of faith there are| founding of Reformatories. It was | 


now, probably, but few who will] Dr. Tuckerman, a member of our 


In a short time it shut: 


We have} 


Church in America, who was the 
founder of Domestic Missions. It 
was Dr. Cogan, a member of our 
Church in London, who led the 
way to the founding of the Royal 
Humane Society. 1t was Dr. Wor- 
cester, a member of our Church in 
America, who was the founder of 
Peace Societies. Dorothea Dix 
was a member of our Church, 
whose praise is in all Churches for 
the great work she has done in 
improving the treatment of the in- 
sane. All these were believers in 
Christ, as ‘aman approved of God 
by miracle and wonder and sign 
which God did by him,” raised, af- 
ter his death, from the dead by the 
power of God, and seen by his dis- 
ciples. 

Suppose we step outside the pale 
of our community. I might fill 
columns on columns with the 
names of those who have won by 
their benevolence the admiration 
of our whole race. It may be well 
to extol the rationality of mere 
Theism; but what is it doing, or 
has it done, to lessen the sin and 
suffering of mankind? The work 
of Robert Elsmere in East London 
18 a PURE FICTION; the work of 
Christian men and women of the 
Church of England, and of other 
Churches, among the poor of East 
London is A GLORIOUS FacT. Wis- 
dom is justified of her children. 
It is true, as Dr. Martineau says, 
that “a soul occupied with great 
ideas best performs small duties: 
the divinest views of life penetrate 


most clearly into the meanest. 


emergencies, and so far from petty 
principles being best proportioned 
to petty trials, a heavenly spirit 
taking up its abode with us can 
alone sustain well the daily toils, 
and tranquilly pass the humilia- 
tions of our condition; and, to keep 
the house of the soul in order true 
and pure, a god must come down 
and dwell within, as servant of 
all its work.” 

LT am not insensible to the merits 
of the life of Robert Elsmere, or 
to the absolute necessity of some 
simpler form of faith, and more 
Scriptural form of worship, in all 
Churches. Nor am I insensible 
of the truly Christian spirit that 
pervades the book. I have felt 
the pain of making any protest 
against any part of such a work. 
I. have lectured on and extolled 
the honesty of Robert Elsmere. 
That part which I have remarked 
upon is as transparently untrue as 
it would be to say that York is 
south of the Thames, or Newcastle 
north of the Tweed. It is simply 
the inversion of facts. TheTheism 
that is said to have succeeded, 
failed; and the Supernaturalism 
that is said to have failed, suc- 
ceeded among the working people 
of Hast London.—Robert Spears, 
Twelve Years Minister of the Uni- 
tarian Churchin East London, in 
the Christian Life. 


“A gentleman told me he called 
upon a rich man in New York and 
urged him to give $1,000 to a be- 
nevolent object. The man hesita- 
ted, but thought favorably of it, 
and asked time to consider. After 
a few days, when called upon, the 
rich man hesitated in answer, but 
finally said: ‘The object is a good 
one, and ought to besustained,’ but, 
he added, in an imploring tone, ‘I 
—I cannot, I cannot bear to give 
iny money away. Every man’s 
object, aim in life will finally be- 
come his master.”— Beecher. 


Ts CHRISTIAN LIFE, a Unitarian Journal 
Weekly. Twelve pages—three saree columns 
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NO MAN HAS A MORAL RIGHT TO SUPPLY INTOXICATING | Religious Geniuses as Temperance 


BEVERAGES. 


Dr. William Ellery Channing, philanthropist and the chief expounder of Unitarianism in America, 


in a public address on Temperance, Feb. 26, 1837, said: 


Consider, that ardent spirits are not only without benefit, when moderately used,} 


but that they instigate to immoderate use; that they beget a craving, a feverish thirst, 
. great numbers become their victims, 


which multitudes want power to resist; that . 


are bereft by them of reason, are destroyed in body and soul, destroyed here and here- 
after; that families are thus made desolate, parents hurried to a premature grave, and 
Consider all this, and then judge, as in the 
sight of God, whether you are not bound to use your whole influence in banishing the 
use of spirits, as one of the most pernicious habits, from the community. . . . . 

What ought not to be used as a beverage, ought not to be sold as such. 


children trained up to crime and shame. 


good of the community requires us to expel, no man has a 


Prophets. 


Luther, the Protestant reformer, 
George Fox, the Quaker, Wesley, 
the Methodist, and Channing, the 
Unitarian, however differing in 
opinion, were one in the spirit of 
tho Master in opposing all social 
evils. They were true prophets of 
a purer and higher civilization be- 
cause they lived near the heart of the 
Great Master. They all gave 
strong;testimony against the mak- 
ing and selling of intoxicating bey- 
erages. Read what Channing said 
‘on this subject fifty-two years ago. 
| And all the experiences between 
'now and then only powerfully con- 
| firms the truth of such testimony. 


What the 
moral right to supply. 


A STATEMENT OF UNITARIAN BELIEF, 


po 


BY JASPER L. DOUTHIT, 
Pastor of the First Congregational Church, Shelbyville, Il., 


LIBERTY. HOLINESS. 


UNITY. LOVE. 


Endeavoring to keep the Unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.—Eph. iv. 3. 


(1.) Unitarian Christians have no other Creed as a deor to the 
church than an openly avowed purpose to cease to do evil and learn 
to do well by following Jesus Christ, We claim no right to exclude 
any one from the Church of Christ on account of difference of doc- 
trinal opinion, nor for any reason except undoubted immorality of 


conduct. “In every nation he that feareth God and worketh right- 
eousness is accepted of Him” and shall be of us. 

Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.—2 Cor. ii. 17. 

ae ye one another as Christ also received us to the glory of God.—Rom. 
XY. 


(2.) We take as our text book in morals and Religion, the Bible 
—helieving it to be inspired, but not every word. It is to be inter- 
preted by common sense and enlightened conscience. Nothing is to 
be accepted as true that would make us more selfish or less pure in 
character and life. 


“We are able to state what we believe in the simple language of the New Testa- 
ment, while the doctrines which we reject cannot be so stated.”’—Rev. J. F. Clarke, 


D,D 


_ (38.) Unitarian Christians believe that Jesus Christ is not Almighty 
God, but the beloved Son of God sent from the bosom of a loving 
Father to seek and save the lost. We accept Jesus as our Leader and 
Master in morals and Religion. 

One is your Master, even Christ; and all ye are brethren.—Matt. xxiii. 8-10. 


(4.) Unitarian Christians believe that the Holy Spirit (Holy 
Ghost, it is sometimes translated) is not a personal or individual be- 


ing, distinct from God, but that it is the divine influence or life of | @*en for substance of doctri 


God working in the souls of men to enlighten and rebuke sin, and to 
sanctify and comfort and make all souls ef one spirit and one will 
with God and Christ. 


For by one spirit are ye all baptized into one body.—1 Cor. xii. 13. 


(5.) Unitarian Christians believe that God will forgive our sins 


as soon as we confess them and turn from evil; but all the same we! 


must surely suffer the full penalty of our neglect or wrong doing, in 
this life or the next. 

If we confess our sins, God is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness.—1 John, i, 9. 

Be not deceived; God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap.—Gal. vi. 7 

(6.) Unitarian Christians believe that Jesus Christ came to rec- 
oncile us to God, not that “Christ died to reconcile the Father to us” 
and thus to become “our substitute to God for righteousness.” 

The death of Christ is the great quickener to heroic virtue instead of being a 
substitute for it.—Dr. Channing. x 

Por if, when we were enemies, we were reconciled to God by the death of his 
Son; much more, being reconciled, we shall be saved by his lifex—Rom. y. 10: 

(7.) Unitarian Christians believe that Heaven is “righteousness, 
peace and joy in the Holy Spirit’”—and more to be desired than all 
things else; and that Hell is the reign of evil within the goul 
to be resisted and the consequences dreaded more than anything 


else, in this world and all worlds. o& ! 


For the kingdom of God is not meat and drink; but righteousness, and peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost.—Rom. xiv. 17. Gi 

Neither shall they say, Lo here! or, lo there! for, behold, the kingdom of God is’ 
within you.—-Luke xvii. 21. 


(8.) Unitarian Christians believe that a Christian is not one who 


is perfect in knowledge, in creed or character; but rather one who ac- 

cepts Christ as his teacher and guide, in learning the truth and seek- 

ing the perfect life. _ | 
And the disciples were called Christians first in Antioch.—<Acts ii. 26. 

5 


Not as though I had already attained, either were already perfect; but I follow ' 
after,....I press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ. 
Jesus.—Phil. iii. 12-14, 


(9.) Unitarian Christians believe that water baptism is an out-~ 


ward sign of consecration to God and his service and of Christian 
confession. The mode is not important except 1s satisfying the con- 
science of the candidate. The Lord’s Supper is 1 communion service 
to be observed by our Savior’s request in memo1; of his love, fide’ 
and suffering for all mankind. 

Baptism....is the answer of a good conscience toward Go, .—1 Pet. i. 21,7 

This do in remembrance of me.—Liuke xxi. 19. ; 

(10.) Unitarian Christians believe that the worst heresy is an un- 
christian spirit and intolerance; and that real infidelity is being false to 
what God gives us to see is true and right. 

The greatest of these is charity.—1 Cor. xiii, 18. 
For this cause came I into the world, that I should bear witness to the truth.— 
John xviii. 31. ; 

(11.) Unitarian Christians, in common with all Christians, be- 
lieve that no true life can be lived without prayer to God for help; 
and that while we should pray in secret, we should also meet together 
often for social paayer and public worship. 

Not forsaking the assembling of yourselyes together, . .but exhorting one another. 
.-Heb. x. 25. 

(12.) Unitarian Christians believe that their faith, truly lived, 
will make better fathers and mothers, better husbands and wives, 
better children, better brothers and sisters, better citizens and better 
men and women in every respect, according to the Christian standard 
of goodness. 

By their fruits ye shall know them.—-Matt. vii. 20. 


WHAT UNITARIAN CHRISTIANS DO NOT BELIBYE. 


Unitarian Christians, as a body, do not believe any of the following dogmas, 
namely: : a” 
(1.) That God 1s composed of “Three Persons.” 
(2.) That Jesus Christ was himself “very God”—equal in power and wisdo: 
the Creator and Father of all, : please a 


See Athanasian Creed in Book of Common Prayer of the Episcopal Church of England This i 
ne on the Trinity by all the self-styled Orthodox Churches in Asmorioss 


(3.) That all men are born “totally depraved”—wholly inclined to evil: and ¢ 
all mankind, because of Adam’s sin, deserve endless misery. { a 
(4.) That Almighty God in the beginning decreed a part of mankind to enjoy 
heaven, and part to burn in hell torment forever, and this without any good or 
bad works on the part of the individual moying him thereto. 


See Presbyterian Confession of Faith, Chapters iii. to x. inclusive See als ie 
c an, 2 3G . . . o Large 
pages 186-190; especially question No. 60 and answer. Seealso Article xviii. of the Heiser hate 


(5.) That Christ “was crucified, died and buried to reconcile an angry God to us.” 


See discipline of the M. E. church. This is substantially th i ; ‘ 
and other self-styled Orthodox BNetehen any ected ee Presbyterian 


Se ae Ae by nis obedience and death, did fully discharge the debt of all 

ose that are thus justified, and did make a proper, real and full satisfactio i 

Father’s justice in their behalf,” Sis pet ci 
See Presbyterian Confession of Faith Chapter yi. Sections 1 and 6; also Chapt i i 

and 8. Larger Catechism, page 218, questic in "72, 13. Bapti nal by, ‘Nowtée, uae ta 

D., page 9. See popular Revival Song: sass Baud ART hep coe bry oe 
(7.) That water immersion is the oniy door to the Church of Christ. That no one 

must partake of Communion service but immersed believers. 


See authoritative statements of the Baptist: isci “(3 i - . 
ness the practice of Close-Communion Bebe, ee ‘Camphellite:) and Mousa Wit- 


(8) That no man can Scripturally converted to God who is not immersed in water 
a Alexander Campbell’s “Christian System,’ page 216, ; 
a) B any £ 
Het ange assent to any of the above tenets should be made a test of church fel- 
(10.) That Christian bodies holding to 
on that very account more orthodox and 
believe them. 


any or all of the foregoing doctrines are 
more evangelical than those who cannot 


Honesty before God and man—fidelity + daty 
belief, is the Unitarian standard of Bréioneee: sai wits 
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In essentials, Unity; in non-essentials Liberty; in all things, Charity.— Rurerr Mrvpey. 
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- called the New Theology, and in| ~" t “Cy Gad! hay ia oe 1 sativa site linen: wdoann the | ‘hat this third edition may quite fairly 
the most distinct way repudiating|CY OU, OE ee CEC. S | BURNEY it Sarr Mics d Tl vH* | represent the general position of all Uni- 
the shorter catechism. We have Men shipwrecked on desolate is- fallen, and lift up the sad. I have |tarian Christians, We hereby thank the 
oe : : . lands, with no human and no nat-| faith in all mankind; I believe in| many kind friends who have responded 
c Byidente of thisevery day in pa- ural helo, with vehement cries|the sacredness of the individual; I|*° promptly to our inquiries. 
pers that come from Scotland.— ee ig ee Chadd io bat toe Va Sty itioealon ihecakombe ath 8 Single copies sent by mail for 5e. each. 
P English Paper. Brae epee ase? OB PTE vee Boos Ae ore AR es IAMbETINS | 50 copies or more 1 cent each, Address, 
ey es : deliverance. The human heart|sonship consciousness of man.|Our Brst Worps, Shelbyville, Hl. 
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: ger, g y,company 11 y p 
most liberal andenlightened writers|sympathy of God. If they were Whittier, who has placed on the 
, of our day, concludes a calm and|obliterated, and I had the poet’s| lips of modern Christendom such Read. Enjoy and Pass it 0 
lucid discussion of the question | power to reconstruct the image of| noble songs of the true Christ, the bits 9 at gsc 1 Un. 
assumed to be settled by Mrs. |God and the personality of God, I| Jesus of Time, and the Christ of} Thus writes a constant sub- : 
| Ward in “Robert Elsmere,” in these | would believe in them as a poem|the Spirit, shallseal our message:— | seriber, in sending payment for 
} strong and truthful words:—‘‘There if I did not believe them as | «No thee our full humanity, Our Brest Worps another year: 
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int 
“and eternal order.” 


’ 


_ it as an open door whence they can 
escape this world of dust and ashes 
one where there is spiritual 


derstand of the interior disposi- 
tion of our Father God? Why 


, 


should we desire to blur that 
translation, and to take away the 


_S 


The best of all is, “God is with 
us.”—Jolin Wesley. 


not or wili not otherwise receive it. 


“Behold, the harvest is white 
and the laborers are few.” 


OUR BEST 


WORDS. 


OUR BEST WORDS. 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHALY. 


JASPER L. DOUTHIT, Eprror. 


“A Purr Christianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears butits name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome. Let our lives re- 
veal its beauty and its power.”— William Ellery 
Channing. 


“Heayen’s gate is shut to him who comes alone, 
Save thou a soul and it shall save thine own.’ 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter 


SHELBYVILLE, Iuu., Jan. 15, 1889. 


WHAT ARE YOU SOWING? 
Thatis the bitterest of all—to wear 
the yoke of our own wrong-doing.— 
George Hliot. 
Every sower must one day reap 
From the seed that he has sown. 
How carefully,then,it becomes usto keep 
A watchful eye on the seed, 
To sow what is good,that we may not weep 


Ons day to receive our own. 
—The Issue. 


ai Dd an Neate in tne 

If we have any faith worth the 
name, we will give timeand money 
for the support and spread of the 
gospel we profess to believe; we 
will cheerfully give for the sake of 
others who cannot or will not give; 
and we will give to the best causes 
without any “into-the-bargain,’— 
just as our Lord gave—if we would 


be worthy of him and reign victor-' 


iously with him in heaven forever. 


Francis H. Abbot, the Free Re- 
ligionists, once editor of the Index 
now no more, contributes an arti- 
ticle tothe New Idealon the subject 
of “Creative Liberalism.” In this 
article Mr. Abbot declares that 
the time for constructive work 
in the liberal movement has 
come. Very well. We are glad 
to hear this. But just how Mr. 
Abbot and his associates will “con- 
struct,’ with their methods and 
ideas, is a puzzle to some of us. 
Perhaps they know; but, as we un- 
derstand them, most of them say, 
very dogmatically, that they do 
not know that they know anything 
except that Christianity is out- 
grown, will soon be obsolete, and 
we must hustle around, “advance” 
and find a substitate for this effete 
religion. In the meantime, some 
“old fogies” will insist on holding 
fast to what they do know to be true 
until they are sure of something 
better. 


_———~# + © 


Dr. Channing’s “Well Known” ( ?) 
Catechism. 

The “Catechism” printed in this 
issue is the same which we sup- 
pose to be referred to by his 
biographer as the “well-known 
catechism prepared by Dr. Chan- 
ning and his friend Thacher.” 
The initials “W. E. C.” and “S. C. 
T.” signed to the preface, evidently 
stand for William Ellery Chan- 
ning and Samuel C. Thacher— 
the latter having studied for the 
ministry under Dr. Channing, and 
being his friend and co-laborer. 

But the catechism can hardly be 

called “well known” at this day. 
Hundreds of Unitarians, even, 
have proably never heard of it. If 
the writer of this ever heard of it, 


‘of the original print. 


he had forgotten, till his attention 
was called to it by a reader of 


Our Brest Worps—a good lady 


in the East who possesses a copy 
She wrote 
us about it saying that she had 
shown it to some Unitarians who 
spoke of it as “outgrown” and ‘‘far 
behind the times.” We were cu- 
rious to see this “outgrown” cate- 
chism and so gratefully accepted 
the kind offer of the owner of the 
antiquated little book to furnish 
us with a copy. On reading it, we 
find more “milk for babes,” such 
as even most grown folks need, 
than we find in many of the latter 
day productions of those who 
imagine they have got. past the 
star that guided Channing so 
clearly and triumphantly over 
life’s uncertain sea. We cannot 
but think that it would be better 
for the Christian tife of our Uni- 
tarian household today if more of 
the children of the past genera- 
tion had studied this catechism 
thoroughly. It will require very 
little, if any, change in the phrase- 
ology to adapt it to the use of all 
who believe in the simple, pure 
Christianity of Christ. 
We reprint = it 
actly after the copy so kindly sent 
us, and propose to use it as a text 
book in the Sunday schools under 
our charge. We shall advise 
parents to teach it to their chil- 
dren. For this purpose we shall 
bind in convenient. form a few 
hundred copies, and will have 
some to spare for other Sunday 
schools or families. 


now eX- 


HO 


“Jesus Brought Back.” 


Meditations onthe Problem of Prob- 
lems. By Joseph Henry Crooker, Minis- 
ter of the Unitarian Church, Madison, 
Wis. 12mo. $1.00. A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Publishers, Chicago, Il. 

The aim of this book is stated to be 

“to give intelligent and earnest inquirers 
some of the most important results of re- 
cent scholarship, an ito set forth an in- 
terpretation of the character and teach- 
ings of Jesus which will make him more 
attractive and his Gospel more powerful 
in human lives.” 


This is a thoughtful book of 
high literary merit, written with a 
most worthy motive. Itis one of 
the many works on christolugy 
that is a product of the perceptive 
intellect — very conscientiously 
written—but that in the very na- 
ture of things can only be appre- 
ciated by the few who receive the 
truth through what Bacon would 
call “the dry light of Reason,” 
The millions who are led to love 
Jesus of Nazareth from reading 
the four Gospels and from catch- 
ing his spirit from his true dis- 
ciples—the millions who love him 
because he is lovable and bc- 
cause he meets the crying needs 
of the soul rather than because 
they have traced his genealogy or 
dissected his nature—-these millions 
will find comparatively little to in- 
terest them in this book. 
We cannot see how such a book 
would ever convert a chronic skep- 
tic or an outbreaking sinner or 
serve toquicken in the soul Chris- 
tian enthusiasm. However, we do 
see how it may insiract.and help 
those scholarly persons who are 
prone to view everything through 
the outward understanding and 
who see the “truth as it is in 
Jesus” not so much by the intui- 


tive intellect and heart-instincts 
as by the observing faculties. 

Many honest disciples would 
have tosay of such books: “They do 
not serve to bring back Jesus to us; 
they rather put him further away, 
so that his ifeis more like the 
cold, however beantiful, aurora- 
borealis of a winter night than 
like the warm, life-giving sun of 
noon- i-day.” 


NOTES - 


Gov. Ames of Massachusetts has ap- 
pointed Mrs, Kate Gannett Wells on the 
State Board of Education, 


- Rey. O. B. Beals, of Sandwich, Mass., 
is preaching at Unity Chur ch, Mon mouth, 
illinois. 

Higkteen hundred girls were taught 
the'art of cooking. in the puble school 
kitchens, in Boston, in 1888. ‘These were 
sustained mostly by Mrs. Augustus 
Hemenway. 


We have received Hinsdale Unity 
Church Year Book, 1887-1888-1889, is a 
very neatly printed pamphlet of 45 pages, 
and contains valuable information for the 
Society, Sunday School and all who 
are. interested in good works. Rey, W.C. 


| Gannett, Minister. 


Miss Frances , Willard, at the re- 
quest of the National W. C. 'T. U., is writ- 
ing a history of her life, The title of her 
book is, “Fifty Fortunate Years.” The 
The book will proye a valuable acquisi- 
tion to our temperance literature as well 
as of great interest to the author’s count- 
less friends. 


The members of the First Congrega- 
tional church this city at their annual 
meeting Jan. 21, elected the following 
officers: Joseph W. Hall, pres., George L. 
Douthit, sec’y, Robt E. Guilford, treas.; 
and as trustees: Wm Taylor, Robt H. 
Guilford, Wm F. Doythit, Wm McMil- 
lian and J. A. Patton. 


The people of Unity Church, Hinsdale, 
send greeting to Unitarian congre- 
gations, with cordial invitation to 
be _ present at the 


iag of January 301889. James Van In- 
wagen, Chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees. W. C, Gannett, Minister. 


It isa joy to allits friends to see the 
Union Signal, the national organ of the 
W.C U., recently improved in size 


and newly dressed. It is bright as ever 


with wise hints and home thrusts kindly 
given and full of cheering reports of 
work done Hvery member of the W. 
C. T. U. should read the Union Signal 
and be encouraged. 


We regret to say, “Out of Darkness 
Into Light,” a small edition of which was 
issued at this office last year, 1s now out 
of print. We have frequent calls for this 
little book, so full of comfort for the 
bereaved. When we have loaned copies 


to sorrowing mothers they have said with 


one who writes us recently: “f must 
have a copy to keep as my own to read 
and reread.” If we could have had 
sterotype plates of the book, we should 
reprint immediately. 


The A. U. A. course of lectures at 
Champaign, I, for 1889, will be begun 
at the Champaign Opera House at 8p. M., 
January 12, by Rey. David Utter,Chicago; 
Lectures are announced by Rev, J. V. 
Blake, Chicago, January 19; Rev. J, C. 


Learned, St. Louis, February 9; Rey. M. | 


J. Miller, Geneseo, February 93; Rey, H. 
D. Stevens, Moline, March 9; Rev. T.’ G. 
Milsted, Chicago, March 28. Hach 
speaker will deliver 


following the date of lecture. 


The Church of the Disciples, Boston, 
held a service of welcome to Rey. Charles 
G. Ames and Mrs Ames on Jan. 4.. Wm. 
H. Baldwin made the opening address. 
He stated that in April, 1841 forty-eight 
ladies and gentlemen united as the 
Church of the Disciples. James Free- 
man Clarke was pastor. Of the forty- 
eight, thirtytwo were dead, nine had 
withdrawn and seven now. remained. 


Rev. E. EH. Hale said in his address: It. 


will be thirtythree years in October 


‘since Starr King gave me the welcome 


of the churches of Boston as I give it. to 
you. Atthat time this Church of the 
Disciples was the youngest, ba the Unita- 
rian church of Boston is far” stronger 
now than it was then; that its contribu- 
tions for missions and charities. are ten- 
fold what it was then, He referred to 
the very wide circulation that Dr. 
Clarke’s sermons had had. He  re- 
marked that a minister in a leading Uni- 
tarian church in Boston is thrown into 
personal relationship with inquiring 
Christians in all parts of the world, 


dedication | 
of their new Church Home, on the even-’ 


a sermon in the 
Opera House, at 3p. m., of the Sunday’ 


Addresses were also made : by Rey. 


Brooke Herford, Réy. £. A. Horton, Rey. 
C. 1". Dole and others. Mr: “Ames re- 
sponded with a short and. :pertirent ad- 
dress. - 


From the Fifth Annual Conference on 
the Pacific Coast at San Diego Dee. 
1888. 


Rey. B. F. McDaniel with a committee, 
welcomed the delegates to San Diego. 


The new and ‘beautiful church, for — 


which the people at San Diego have been 


working for these twelve years and which — 


was dedicated on the occasion of this con- 
ference cost about $22,000. 

Judge M. A, Luce welcomed the dele- 
gates to the city. 

Hon. Horace Davis was not able to be 
present at the conference which occa- 
sioned much regret. 

Rey. C. W. Wendte reported among 


other interesting matter, that in 1886 
there were on the. Pacific. coast seven 


Unitarian societies, now there are Six- 
teen; then there were six ministers, now 
thirteen. The missionary contributions 
have increased from $300 to over $1800. 
For the Starr King monument, $10,000 
has been raised, a good share of it being 
from Unitarians. An allusioa was made 
to the endowment. by Unitarians and 
other liberals in religion of a child-say- 
ing institution in San Diego, whose capi- 
tal is expeatod to be a million of dollars. 

Rey. P.. S..Thacher gave an excellent 


address on “The Work of the Liberal 


Christian Church.” ~ 

Dr. Stebbins — of San Prainoised 
preached the dedication sermon. 

Bryant Howard, Hisq., is one of the chief 
benefactors of the child-saving institu- 
tion about to be organized in San Diego. 

Rey. Dr. Eli Fay of Los Angeles read 
a most excellent paper on “Emotion in 
Religion.” 

Resolutions were made expressing 
sympathy with the N,. U.T.S. and the 
W.C.'T. U. Also affectionately request- 
ing all persons to give up the moderate 
use of intoxteating beverages out of com- 
passion to the weaker brethren, and also, 


condemning gift enterprises, raffling, lot- 


teries and gambling in any shape. 
Dr. Conger, paster of the Universalist 
church at Pasadena, brought to the Con- 


ference the congrabela a: of the Uni- - 


versalists. 
Fiank J. Syma’ of San Francisco 


read.an able paper on “Religion in Bus- 


ness.”’ 


The session of the Women’s Sasianee’ 


was very interesting ~ 
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NONE OTHER READ SO THOROUGHLY: 


A Minister writes; 
~“We have three other good papers come 
to our house besides Our Brust WorpDs; 
but this is read more thoroughly than all 
the rest. My children would not know 
how to get their speeches without it. I 
will try and increase yoursubscribers.” 

Thanks for the cheering words and 
good promise. ' 

> 
For Our Best Words. 
A LOVER OF NATURE, 
BY MRS, L. A. HASKELL. 


A poet's art hath wrought in verse this 
thought., 


btoads loves nature, ‘loves his fellow 


an, 
Which seems a truth as s human lives we 
scan. 


First to my thought comes one oteat ine 


soul is fraught. 


With love for birds, and clouds, hat trees, : 


and aught 


That breathes or grows, for e’en the low- ; 


liest shoot 


That lifts its blossom at some gnarled 


tree’s ruot. 
From childhood hath she clung to na- 
ture’s hand, 


‘And close to nature’s heart her own hath 


ain, 

And mighty grown-with love, like clouds 
with rain, 

To heal the wrongs and wounds of our 
dear land. 

Grim slavery’s victims felt her kindli- 
ness, 


| Poor harmless waifs her ministrations 


bless 
And Bisasig others thus makes her own 
blessedness. 
Auton, Il. . 
i 
“ONE UPWARD LOOK EACH DAY.” 


A Volume of poems (84 i - number) of Hope aay 
Faith, 16mo, 100 pp. Heayy paper cover 
cents; four copies for os he - andsome roth, 
50 cents; four copies, $1.50 
These poems met with a yory warm 

reception while they were appearing in 

the Unitarian, and it is believed that 
they will be even more prized in a little 
volume by themselves. Send orders to 


the office of the Unitarian, Ann Arbor, — ‘ 


Mich., or to the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


- quantities. 


WORDS. 


OUR BEST 


‘\ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


[NITARIAN PAPERS, tracts and other publi- 


sane 1 be sent free to any one applying 
to. MISS E. A. FREEBORN, Sec'y. Post Office 
Mission, Church of the: Messiah, St. Louis, Mo, 


HAY UNITARIANS DO BELIBYE AND 
what they do not _believe.—Third edition.— 
This is a statement by Rey, J. L. Douthit, assist- 
ed by more than one.humdred leading Unitarians 
of America. Sent by mail at following me 
One copy, 2c., 50 copies, The. and 100 copies, 
Address OUR BEST WORDS. Sheltyvilio, El 


ary eS 
a UNITARIAN. 


A Monthly Liberal! Christian Magazine. 
“Terms of subscription One Dollar per yea 
advance. All subscriptions should be sent to 
REY. J. T. SUNDERLAND 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


HE GHRISTIAN LIFE, a Unitarian Journal 


eekly. Twelve pages—three large columns |. 


each. Price One Dollar a year. All- letters, pa- 
pers, postofiice orders, &e., to be sent to 
: REY. R. SPEARS, 
Arundel H ouse, The Bank, 
- Highgate, 
London, N. 


UNITARIAN OR FREE CHRISTIAN CATE- 
CHISM.. (Prepared for use in Families and 
Sunday Schools.) By Jasper L. Douthit, pastor 
‘of the First Congregational (Qnitarian) 6) ‘hurch, 
Shelbyville, 
Christian Catechism,”’ by Alfred Hood, of Eng- 


land.» Price, 4 poate per copy. Reduction on 
OU i BEST WORDS, Shelbyville, Il. 


EADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Unitarian; educates for the Christian Ministry; 
ae aid to worthy but indigent students; tuition, 

ooks, room-rent, furniture, free to all; no secta~ 
rian test re uired; full course is three years;school 
year 38 weeks; school opens Sept. 29th; students 
admitted later; six professors; library of seven 
teen thousand volumes; located ina beautiful 
and healthful city of eight thousand inhabitants 
Apply. to Rey. A. A. LIVERMORE, President, 

Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


BIN KBR HILL ACADEMY. 


APIRST CLASS BOYS HOME SCHOOL! 
A SUPERIOR DAY SCHOOL. 


~ at Bunker Hill, 11. 


Prepares for County or State Certificates: for 
any Business; for any. College or University; and 
{Ene a young ladies in a complete Seminary 
ourse,’ Hquipments, including ‘gymnasium, 
complete and. unsurpassed. 
surround the students, 


Y i 
Opens September 10, 1888. 
Ber ae i aera in private at $2.75 per 
REY, 8. L. STIVER, A, M., 
Principal and Proprietor 


Best of influences 


The Love That is Unto 
teen Life. 
BY REV. A. 2. PUTNAM, D. D. 


A sermon preached at’ Kennebunk, Me., before 
the Maine Unitarian Conference, June 12, ’88. 


Rey. W. H. Furness, D. D., of Phila- 
delphia, writes: “Thanks, dear friend, for 
the sermon. It has the true ring.” 

Rey. Chas. Perkins, of Athol, Mass., 
says: “It is a noble word on the noblest 


_ of themes.”” 


Rey. T. J. Sawyer, D. D.. of College 
Hill, Mass., says: “I bave read every 
‘word of it with a satisfaction I can 
hardly express.” 

Hon. Judge R. C. Pitman, of Newton, 
Mass., says: “That is the ‘pure Chris- 


tianlty’ for which the Unitarians stood at 
‘the birth of their organization, and for 


which they ought to stand in eternum.” 
Tract form. pp. 20. Mailed 5c. per copy. 
Damreti & Urpnam, Pub’rs, Boston. 


JESUS CHRIST 


OR 
Bre COR ESDS, 
Which Do You Believe? 


A Plea For Religious Honcsiy.| 


BY REV. JASPER L. DOUTHIT. 
Third Edition, 


CONTENTS: The Difference between Honesty 
and Sincerity; Walking in Darkness; Luther’s 
Test Applied: The Belief of all Trinitarian 
Churches; What Do United Presbyterians Ke- 
lieve? God’s Curse and Wrath and An Endless 
Hell * Purposed” from the Beginning; What 
About Infant Damnation: “I Don’t Believe a 
Word of It; “It Contains the True System;” 
Jesus Dying to Reconcile Himself to Man, 

“Jesus Paid It All;’ The Unwritten. Water- 
Bound Creed; Our ‘Common Lord? s Su per 
Perverted Into a pniass Supper; ‘‘Orthodox” 
and ‘Evangelical’ With a Vengeance; The 
Master’s Test of Disciplinship; Tempt Nota 
Weak Brother; The Church of **Make-Be- 
lieve; “Good People Do So;” Crucifying Jesus 
Afresh: A Bad Example ‘for Our Children; 
The Anti-Creed Creed; ‘Then, Where Shall 
Go to Church?” False Liberalism; A Better 
Day is Coming. 


> _&,* 24 pp. pamphlet. Price, single copy, TEN 
CENTS. 12 copies, 50 cents: 25 cop 


Address, OU BEST WORDS, cores BE Ul. 


Il. Suggested in partfrom “A Free 


ELEMENTS 


RELIGION AND MORALITY 


IN THE FORM OF A CATECHISM 


Designed for the Use of the Younger Children of 
the New South Society, and the Society 
“ in Federal Street. 


SHiCOMD HDEELOW 


- BOSTON: 
PRINTED BY JOHN ELIOT, 


No. 5 Court Street. 
1814. 


PREPACH. 


The first object which the writers of the following Catechism 
haye had in view, has been to present to the minds of children 
the great elementary principles of moral and religiotis truth, 
with the utmost possible simplicity of language. The end of 
all instruction, we suppose, is to increase the number of the 
ideas of those who are taught. We should fear that the only 
effect of compelling a child to learn what it cannot under- 
stand would be to disgust it with its task, and perhaps lay 
the foundation for future unbelief and irreligion. Another 
principal object of this attempt has been to render religious 
truth inter esting. We have therefore sought to avoid all gen- 
eral and indeterminate forms of expression and have aimed at 
a particular and specifick enumeration of those truths, which a 
parent would desire most frequently and strongly to impress on 
a child, as the habitual maxims of its conduct. For the same 
purpose we have occasicnally attempted to cali the imagination 
to the aid of the conceptions of the child. To this end we have 
some-times been compelled to sacrifice that brevity, which is 
otherwise very desirable in a work of this kind. 

It may not be unneccessary to state that if this little work 


‘should fall into the hands of any, who, approving its general 


plan should still think it in any respect erroneous or in- 
complete in its execution, we consider them at full liberty to 
use any part of it at their discretion. This observation has 
been drawn from us by the fact, that similar freedoms with 
other works of this kind have been, as we think, too hastily 
censured. It has been our desire to present such views only 
of the doctrines of christianity, as all serious and practical 
christians may unitein. If, however, contrary to our hopes, 
any parent should find any sentiment in these pages, not 
warranted by the scriptures, we most earnestly hope they will 
expunge it, or forbear to teach it. It is not enough that they 
can agree “in substance” with the ideas here advanced. 'To 
make compromises of this kind about our religious’ principles, 
we believe contrary to the “simplicity and godly sincerity,” 
which become a christian, and altogether baleful and danger- 
ous in its consequences. We seriously think, that for a parent 
to teach a single sentence which he does not believe con- 
sistent with the revealed will of God, and still more to place it 
on the*same level of authority with inspired truth, is crimi- 
nally to betray the sacred trust which is given him in that in- 
fluence which he naturally possesses over the mind of his child. 

We indulge the hope, that this work — written we trust, with 
a single regard to the improvement of the children committed 
to our charge —may be found useful. To these children, with 
their parents, it is affectionately inscribed. 

W. E.G: 
8.0.7. 
Boston, March 26, 1818. 
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A CATECHISM. 


I. Qurstion. Who made you? 

Answer. 1. God made me. 

2. He also made the sun, the moon and the stars. 

3. He made the sea and the dry land, the hills 
and the fields. 

4. He made the grass, and the trees, and every- 
diet which grows upon the earth. 

“He made the beasts, the fishes and the birds, 

+e everything which has life. 

6. God made all things in heaven and earth. 


II. Q. What does God give you? 

A. 1. He gives me life and strength. 

2. He gives me power to see and hear, to speak 
and moye. 

3. He gives me reason and conscience, and the 
means of improving in knowledge and goodness. 

4, He gives me my kind parents, my teachers, my 
Pg and my home. 

He gives me my food and clothes, and quiet 

Bion. 


6. He gives me the air which I breathe, and the 
pleasant light, which shines around me. 
7. He gives me ali that I have. 


III. Q. Does God always see you? 


A. 1. He sees me at all times, all the night and all 
the day. 


2. He sees me when | am alone when no other 
person sees me. 

3. He knows all that I think and all that I do. 

4, He knows all that I want, and he’ hears. me if 
{ pray to him for his care and blessing. 


IV. Q. How must you feel and act towards God? 


A. 1. I must often think of God as my Father i in 
Heaven, and must regard everything whicli I enjoy, 
as his gift. 

.2. I must love him better than I love any other 
being; and be happy to please and obey him. 

3. I must fear nothing so much as to offend Him. 

4. I must never speak of Him in a careless manner 
or take his name in vain. 

5. I must pray to Him for what I need, especially 
in the morning and at night. 

6. I must thank Him for what I receive, though it 
may not be all that I wish. 

7. I must bear patiently and try to be better for 
the sickness and pain which he sees fit to bring upon 
me. 


V. Q. How must you feel and act toward those 
around you? 


A. 1. I must love and obey my parents, and be 
thankful to them for the tender care they take of me. 

2. I must treat with respect those who are older 
than myself. 

3. [ must love my brothers and sisters and must 
be generous and affectionate to my companions. 

4, I must forgive those who have injured me; and 
if I have injured any, I must ask their forgiveness. 

5. I must pity the wretched and be kind to the 
poor. 

6. I must speak the truth, keep my promises, and 
never try to deceive by my looks, words or actions. 

7. LT must be honest, and must take nothing which 
belongs to others. 

8. I must not be crael, and must not willingly 
give pain to anything which has life. 

9. I must try to make all around me happy. God 
has given to all the power of doing good in someway 
or other. 


VI. Q. What are your duties to yourself? 

A. 1. I must be active and industrious. 

2. I must be ready and happy to learn. 

3. I must be contented and cheerful, even when I 
cannot have what I want. 

4. I must not be fretful, wilful or passionate. 

5. I must not be proud or vain of anything which 
I have, but be modest and humble. 

6. 1 must learn to give up and avoid everything 
which will do me hurt; I must be governed by reason 
and conscience and not by my wishes. 


VIL. Q. What good do you hope for by doing what 
is right? 

A. 1. I shall have peace in my own mind. 

2. I shall not be ashamed or afraid to have my 
action known. 

3. I shall grow better and happier as I grow older. 

4, My parents and friends will love me and will 
look on me with pleasure and hope. 

5. Above all, my Father in Heaven will love me, 


and delight to make me happy. 


VIII. Q. What if you do wrong? 
A. 1. I shall feel pain, and fear and shame, at 


| thinking I haye done wrong. 


2. I shall grow worse as I grow older. 

3. My parents and friends will be displeased with 
me, and will look on me with sorrow. 

4. Above all, God will be offended with me and he 
will punish me unless I repent. 


IX. Q. What do you mean by sinning against God? 
A. To sin against God is to do anything which God 
forbids me, or not to do what God commands me. 


X. Q. Have you ever sinned against God? 
A. Yes, I feel that [ have sinned —I have done 
what I have known to be wrong. 


XI. Q. How should you feel and act when you are 
sensible you have sinned? 

A.-1. I should remember my evil conduct with 
sorrow; and, as far as I can, I should repair it, and 
resolve and strive to do so no more. 

2. I should humbly confess my sins to God, and 
should pray to Him through Jesus Christ to forgive 
me and to assist me in doing better. 
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OUR BEST 


Wed RODS: 


XII. Q. Who is Jesus Christ? 
A. 1. He is the well beloved Son of God, whom 


his Father sent into the world to save us from errour ; 


and sin, from death and misery. 


XIII. Q. Can you repeat some of the principal 
instructions of Jesus Christ? 

A. 1. He taught us the character of God, that he 
is the most holy and merciful, the greatest and wisest 
and best of beings. 

2. He taught us that we should love God with all 
our hearts, that we should love all our fellow crea- 
tures, and do to others as we should wish and expect 
them to do to us. ee 

3. He promised to us that if we believe in him, and 
confess and forsake our sins and obey his instructions 
we shail be forgiven, and live forgiven in heaven. 


XIV. Q. Can you give some account of the life and 
example of Christ? 

A. 1. He was perfectly good. 
less and undefiled. 


He was holy, harm- 


2. He grew up obeying his parents, and remem-| 


bered his mother with tenderness even in his dying 
moments. 

3. He constantly thought of God, and. prayed to 
Him; and it was his joy to do the will of his heavenly 
Father. 

4, He went about doing good; healing the sick; 
opening the eyes of the blind; raising the dead; and 
teaching the ignorant and poor. 

5. He washed the feet of his disciples to teach 
them to be humble. He took little children in his 
arms and blessed them. He was full of compassion 
for the miserable and even prayed for his murderers 
on the cross. 


XV. Q. What did Jesus Christ suffer for us? 


A. 1. For our sakes he became poor, and led a life 
of toil and hardships. 

2. He was reviled, mocked, and scourged by wicked 
men. 
3. He was nailed to the cross, and shed his blood 
for the forgiveness of our sins. 


XVI. Q. What became of Jesus after his cruel 
death? 

A. 1. He was buried, and, as he told his disciples 
before his death, he was restored to life and rose 
again on the third day. 

2. He ascended to heaven, where he still lives to 


pray for us, and continuously performs kind offices 


for us. 


XVII. -Q. What do you learn by the resurrectiou |} 


of Christ from the dead? 
A. That I and all men shall in like manner, live 
again in another world. 


XVIIL. Q. Shall you ever see Jesus Christ? 


A. Yes. He is appomted to raise me from the 
dead, and I must stand before him to be judged for 
my conduct in the present life. 


XIX. Q. What may yow hope in another world, 
if you are Sood in this? 

A. 1. I shall be welcomed into heaven by my Sav- 
iour, and shall be ever under his care, 

2. I shall have no sickness, nor sorrow, nor pain; 
but shall have rest and joy forever. 

3. L shall be like the angels in heaven, and shall 
have the friendship and love of all good beings. 

4. I shall enjoy the presence and favour of God 
and shall be always learning to love and serve him 
better. 


XX. Q. But what if you are wicked? , 


A. 1. I can then never be happy. The wicked 
must always be miserable. 

2. I shall not be received into the light and joy of 
heaven. 

3. God will send me from his presence, and leave 
me to the fearful punishment which my sins deserve. 


XXI. Q. What means must yow use to be good 
and happy tn this life and the life to come? 


A. 1. I must pray to Ged, without whose blessing 
I can do nothing, for his assistance and direction. 

2. I must recollect at night what I have done and 
thought and felt through the day, that I may make 
my future life better than the past. 

3. IT must often think that God sees me. 

4. I must shun wicked companions, and try to ob- 
tain the friendship of the good. 

5. I must set the example of Jesus Christ continu- 
ally before me. 

6. I must make a good use of the Lord’s day. I 
must be serious and attentive at church, and must 
receive with gratitude the instruction of my parents 
at home. ; : 

7. When I am old enough I must partake of the 
Lord’s supper, which is designed to bring to my re- 
membrance Jesus Christ dying for me. 

8. I must often read and meditate upon the Bible, 
that best of books, in which God teaches us his will, 
and his infinite mercy through Jesus Christ. 


THE END. 


tion. 


(ur Young [olks. 
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CHILDREN’S HYMN TO THE SAVIOUR. 
BY REY. CHARLES F, PERKINS. 


She was a dark-haired lassiet 
with bright eyes and dimpling, 


“This way, my dear, sit in the 
seat with mamma.” 


member how sick 
other night?” 

“T want it.” 

The lips were pouting. 

“Now, Daisy darling, don’ttease.”’ 


you were the 


Tune Ewing. 


To Him who held the children, 
In those long-vanished days, 
And touched their heads in blessing, 
We raise our him of praise. 
O Father! tune our voices, 
And let our hearts be one, 
As now we bring our tribute 
To Christ, Thy holy Son. 


Dear Jesus! what we owe Thee, 
The half we ne’er shall know: 
But life’s best joy and gladness 
From Thy sweet spirit flow; 
And if, when tired or troubled, 
We meet with words of cheer, 
If hands are clasped to shield us 
When sin or harm is near,— 


If friends are glad to teach us, 
To guide our youthful feet 
Through pastures fair, by waters 
That ripple low and sweet; 
{n all this tireless labor, 
One gracious hand we see; 
And know the blessed service 
Is given through love of Thee. 


So now we lift our voices 
In earnest, grateful love, 

Sure that our song will reach Thee 
In Thy blest home above. 

And Jesus! let Thy spirit 
Be always at our side; 

And one day we shall see Thee 
Andin thy light abide. 


Let No Mean No. 


JEAN E, LANCASHIRE, 


It had been a long, tedious day 
forme. I had been traveling since 
early morning, and was about to 
settle myfelf for a nap, when a 
mother and daughter entered the 
aes 

The perfectly independent way 


of the little one attracted my atten- will make you sick. Do y 


A 


i ee » P- by - > 


“T want a seat by myself.” 

“Mamma would rather have you 
with her. You may sit by the 
window,” coaxingly. 

Miss Independent shook her 
head decidedly, and mamma sat 
down by herself with a sigh. 

About three minutes passed 
quietly. 

The dark eyes were roving round, 
and lighted on the water cooler. 

“Mamma may I get a drink?” 

“No, dear, you had one just be- 
fore you came into the cars.” 


Our little miss had slipped from 
her seat, and with smiling indeci- 
sion was searching mamma’s face. 


“Tam going.” 
“No—no, Daisy. Mamma says 


2? 


no. 
| - Daisy was sliding from the sea 
with eyes fixed: on mamma, who 
turned and looked out of the win- 
dow. 

Then Daisy boldly went to the 
water cooler. Having gone once, 


it was a small thing to make fre- 
quent trips, draw the water, barely 
touch her lips, and turn the cup- 
ful away. 

Just as this was growing monot- 
onous to child and passengers, a 
boy came through the car with 
fruits and candies for sale. A 
package of candies was dropped 
into Daisy’s seat. 

“Mamma, buy it for me,” said 
Daisy. 

“No, love. 


Maziie. is afraid it 


x . 
ot 


=" 
et 


“T shall ery if you don’t buy it, 
mamma,” asserted Daisy. | 


“Tf T buy it, Daisy, will you eat | 


just one piece, and let me keep the 
rest for you?” 
Daisy’s face brightened, and she 


‘readily agreed. 


The candy was bought, and the 
single piece quickly demolished. 

“Just two more pieces, mamma 
aud then I won’task forany more.” 

“Daisy, I said no. I’m not go- 
ing to give it to you.” 

“I don’t like you,’ asserted 
Daisy, the lip pouting again. 

Mamma was silent. 

“Please mamma just two more 
pieces.” 

“Daisy, you 
wouldn’t tease.” 

“I won't after this, if you give 
me two pieces.” 

“Are you sure?” Hoe 

Daisy was sure, and the two 
piece were given. 

Why prolong the play? Ere I 
left the car, not one piece of candy 
was left in the package, and Daisy 
was using her efforts quite suc- 
cessfully in the purchase of 
bananas. 

Mamma looked worn and tired, 
and Daisy grew more fretful and 
exacting. 

Can you see the picture fifteen 
years later, if each is spared so 
long? 


promised you 


Let mothers take a lesson from |‘ 
this httle story, andlet nomean no. | 
ou re-|—Christian at Work. - 
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OUR CONTRIBU OR, 
Among the contributors to this paper are: 


Rey. Robert Collyer; Church of the Messiah 
New York City. 
Rey. A. P, Putnam, D. D., Concenrd, Mass. 
Ey cree Henry W. Foote, D. D., King’s Chapel, 
oston. 


Into Light.”’ 
Hon. George W. McCrary, Kansas City, Mo. 
Rey. Charles A. Allen, New Orleans, La. - 
Rev. John H. Heywood, Melrose, Mass. 
Rey. Henry D. Stevens, late editor School News, 
now pastor at Moline, Tl. 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, editor Lend a Hand, 
etc., Boston. : 
William H. Baldwin, President Young Men’s 
Christian Union, Boston. 
Rey. A. N. Alcott, Elgin, I. 
ev. Geo. L. Chaney. ‘Atlanta, Ga. E 
'x-Lt.-Goy. Chas, 8. May, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Rey. Charles KE. Perkins, Athol, Mass. 


Also several other good representatives of the 
ministry and laity. f 
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‘The highest authority known as to the 
use of the Englisch language.” — 


« 
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With or without Denison’s Patent Index, 

The Standard of the Leading 
Publishers, Magazines, and News- 
papers. 3 = 

The Dictionary of the Scholar for Spelling, 
Pronunciation, and Accuracy In 
Definition. 


Send for large Circular to the Publishers, 


J, 8. LIPPINCGTT COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE GREATEST NOVELTY x f 
IN HARDY ROSES EVER 
OFFERED, — It 
originated with us ghe 
=}, in 1835; and is} 
of? entirely hardy, 
L$ having endured \} 
“7 the rigor of our V a 
» Northern winters} } 
without _protec- 
tion. IT } 
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Price’ 00 = = - ; 

WF lowers large and fragrant; color soft, satiny pink, dis- 
A witinctly striped, and dashed with white and carmine; 
Fufa(ree Dloomer; not an old flower in a new na buta 
Sf4eenuine novelty. Price, $1.00, prepaid, and each pur- 


WIVICK’S FLORAL GUIDE 


eh {for 1889, the Pioneer Seed Catalogue of America ; now 
AYready ; revised and enlarged; new shape; new type; 


Rbogus, offer. See our Novelties in Flowers and Vege- 


les. rive cf GUIDE, 15 cents, and each copy con-BO4 — 


twins a certificate good for that amount in Seeds, so that 
ihe hoo’. is reactically free. 


&. VECK, Seedeman, Rochester, N. ¥- 
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~ One copy $1.59 
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In clubs of 10 
-and over..... .6 


Ministers (new) .60 “ 

* A Club can be made up of both & 
& newandoldnames. “New” means ¢ 

uot having been an annual sub- ¢ 

3 scriber within two years. 


¢ In clubs of 10 
and over..... 1.00 


: Ministers......1.00 
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% renewals as new subscribers. 

A FREE COPY will besertto & 
any one that sends in 20 or more & 
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In essentials, Unity; in non-essentials Liberty; in all things, Charity.—Rurmrt MEupen. 
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TO 


With Jesus Christ as Leader in morals and re- 
ligion, this paper aims to help in the glorious 
endeavor ; 


“To build the Universal Church 
ofty as in the love of God, 
d ample as the wants of man.” 


TERMS.—Single copy, one year, 
5 to 10 copies to one address, each, - - - - 
{@5-Specimen copy sent free. 
J. L. DOUTHIT, Pub’r, 
Shelbyville, Ill. 
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SOWING AND REAPING, 


Sow with a generous hand; 
Pause not for toil or pain; 
Weary not through the heat of summer, 
Weary not through the cold spring rain; 
But wait till the autumn comes 
For the sheaves of golden grain, 


Scatter the seed, and fear not 
A table will be spread; 

What matter if you are too weary 
To eat your hard-earned bread? 

Sow while the earth is broken, 
For the hungry must be fed; 


Sow while the seeds are lying 
In the warm earth’s bosom deep, 
And your warm tears fall upon it, 
They will stir in their quiet sleep, 
And the green blades rise the quicker, 
Perchance, for the tears you weep. 


Then sow, for the hours are fleeting, 

~ And: the seed must fall to-day; . 

And eare not what hands shall reap it, 
Or if you have passed away 


_ Before the waving corn-fields 


Shall gladden the sunny day. 


Sow, and look onward, upward, 

Where the starry light appears— 
Where, in spite of the coward’s doubting, 
Or your own heart’s trembling fears, 
You shall reap in joy the harvest 

You have sown today in tears. 


—Adelaide Proctor. 


Little Things of Life. 


The little thing which, more than 
any other, makes a church, is your 
punctilious attendance. 
belief that you have an engagement 
with your minister here on Sun- 
days that enables him to speak 
to you week after week. It is the 
habitual kindness, patience, re- 
spect, generosity we show others 
that weigh more than the Pyra- 
mids, or have more influence than 
all the learning of the universities. 
These will be remembered when 
everything else fades.—Rev. Chas. 
D. Weld. 


ee 


Self-Inflicted Slavery. 


‘We have all heard of persons 
who have stayed in their houses 
and avoided society until it became 


impossible for them to leave their 


home or their room. We all owe 
something to society; we all can be 
of use to others by some kindly, 
cheerful companionship; but these 
people have buried their talent 
in the earth, until at last itis taken 
from them. Solitary confinement, 
when inflicted as a punishment, is 
considered a very severe one; but 
these persons inflict it on them- 
selves—living for years alone, and 


_ at last unable to go out, even if 
‘ they wish to do so.— James Free- 
— man Clarke. 


It is your 


Lincoln Reproaching the Clergy. 


Extract froman Editorial of the Voice 
(New York) lately printed and re- 
printed by request. 


A Methodist clergyman writes 
us a letter marked ‘Private,’ and 
hence we cannot give his name. 
He says: 

“Your editorial, ‘The Methodist Church 
Drifting from its Moorings,’ does not. al- 
low sufficiently for the necessary con- 


=| servatism of the church, especially of the 


clergy. Say what you will, a clergyman 
dare not outrun too far the pew. We 
wish to see the saloon business ended, 


but we must walk along the highway of 


the average common sense, and com- 
mon sense to-day is not further along 
than High License.” .... : 

If this is a justifiable position, 
why then did the bishops outrun 
the pews so far? Why did they 
declare that the legislation of the 
liquor traffic is a sin, that license 
high or low is vicious in principle 
and powerless as a remedy, since 
“the average common sense” ‘is 
not further along than High 
License,” and ifit be the duty of the 
church to walk with this average 
sense? If thiscommon sense is 
along the line of ‘‘sin,” along the 
line “that is vicious in principle 
and powerless as a remedy,” in the 
name of all that is reasonable and 
sacred, is it not the duty of the 
preacher, by word, vote, act, to 
set these people right? Did the 
Saviour, did Paul, did the Wesleys 
consult the average common sense? 
.... Is it the duty of the preacher 
to measure up only tothe average 
public sentiment? No! it is his 
duty to measure up to the right. 
No man, in or out of the pulpit, is 
worthy tobe called abraye man who 
does not in speech and act measure 
up to what he knows to be the 
truth, regardless of whether men 
will hear or forbear. Says Canon 


Kingsley, “If you will not do the|all 


thing you know to be right, and 
say the thing you know to be true, 
then indeed you are weak, you are 
a coward, and sin against God.” 


We profoundly respect the 
church, we profoundly respect the 
office of the Christian minister; 
and in no little degree is it because 
of this respect that we speak these 
words of warning. Are the great 
mass of clergymen again to be led 
in and through the great vital 
moral reform—to be led instead of 
leading? Words almost identical 
with those of the letter we print 
above were uttered in the anti- 
slavery days by clergymen. It is 
a sad page of history that records 
the fact that the great body of the 
clergy did not come to the help of 
that reform until the battle was 
virtually fought. Many, very many 
noble exceptions there were, but it 
is true that the bitterest tears shed 
by those anti-slavery reformers 
were forced from them by refusal 
of the clergy to help. You doubt 
that, clergymen? Do not be of- 
fended with us, for we speak only 
the truth, and we speak it in pro- 
found sorrow. Read if you can, 
without a crimson cheek, these 
words from Carpenter’s “Inner 
ae of Abraham Lincoln,” page 
193: 


“At thetime of the nominations at 
Chicago [1860] Mr. Newton Bateman, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
the State of Illinois, ocenpied a room ad- 
joining, and opening into the Executive 
Chamber at Springfield. Frequently this 
door was open during Mr. Lincoln’s re- 
ceptions, and throughout the seven 
months or more of his occupation he saw 
him every day. Often when Mr. Lincoln 
was tired he closed the door against all 
intrusion and called Mr. Bateman into 
his room fora quiet talk. On one of 
these occasions Mr. Lincoln took up a 
book containing a careful canvass of the 


city of Springfield, in which he 
lived, showing the candidate for 
whom each citizen had _ declared 
it his intention to yote in the 
approaching election. Mr. Lincoln’s 


friends had doubtless at his own request, 
placed the result of the canvass in his 
hands. This was toward the close of 
October, and only a few days before 
election. Calling Mr. Bateman to a seat 
by his side, having previously locked all 
the doors be said: ‘Let us look over this 
book; I wish particularly to see how the 
ministers of Springfield are going to 
vote.’ The leaves were turned, one by 
one, and as the names were examined Mr. 
Lincoln frequently asked if this one and 
that were not a ministers, or an elder, 
or a member of such or such a church, 
and sadly expressed his surprise on re- 
ceiving an affirmative answer. In that 
manner they went through the book, and 
then he closed it and sat silently for 
some minutes, regarding a memorandum 
in pencil, which lay before him. At 
length he turned to Mr. Bateman, with 
a face fullof sadness and said: ‘Here are 
twenty-three ministers, of different de- 
nomination, and all of them are against 
me but three; and here are a great many 
prominent members of the churches, a 
very large majority are against me. Mr. 
Bateman, I am not a Christian—God 
knows [ would be one—but I have care- 
fully read the Bible, and I do not so un- 
derstand this book;’ and he drew forth 
a pocket New Testament- ‘These men 
well know,’ he continued, ‘that I am for 
freedom in the Territories, freedom every- 
where, as far as the Constitution and the 
laws will permit, and that my opponents 
are for slavery. They know this, and 
yet, with this Book in their hands, in the 
light of which human bondage cannot 
live a moment, they are going to vote 
against me; Ido not understand it at 
“Here Mr. Lincoln paused—paused for 
long minutes—his features surcharged 
with emotion. ‘Then he rose and walked 
up and down the reception room in the 
effort to retain or regain his self-posses- 
sion. 

“Stopping at last, he said, with a 
trembling voice and his cheeks wet with 
tears: ‘I know there is a God, and that 
he hates injustice and slavery. I see 
the storm coming, and I know that His 
hand isinit. If He has a place and 
work for me—and I think he has—I_ be- 
lieve I am ready. I am nothing, but 
Truth is everything. I have told 
them that a house divided against itself 
cannot stand stand; and Christ and 
Reason say the same; and they will find 
it so! 

“T may notseethe end; butit will come, 
and I shall be vindicated; and these men 
will find that they have not read their 
Bibles right.’ 

‘Much of this was uttered asif he were 
speaking to himself, and with a sad and 
earnest solemnity of manner impossible 
to be described. After a pause he re- 
sumed: ‘Doesn’t it appear strange that 
men can ignore the moral aspects of this 
contest? A revelation could not make 
it plainer to me that slavery or the Govy- 
ernment must be destroyed. The future 
would be something awful, as I look at 
it, but for this rock on which I stand (al- 
luding tothe Testament which he still 
held in his hand), especially with the 
knoweledge of how these ministers are 
going to vote. Itseemsas if God had 
borne with this thing (slavery) until the 
very teachers of religion have come to 
defend it from the Bible, and to claim for 
ita diyine character and sanction; and 
now the cup of iniquity is full and the 
vials of wrath will be poured out,’ ” 


Clergymen, can it be that you 
will give the historian occasion to 
write another so reproachful a page 
as that? Better were it for a 
clergyman that he had. net been 
born than at such an hour to be 
blind and deaf to so great.a throb- 
bing, living, moral issue as is this 
one. 

“Little children, 
selves from idols” 


—»—_@-— 


keep your 


CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANS. 


AS JUDGED BY THE INWARD WITNESS. 

There are Christians and Chris- 
tians, and some are politicians first 
and Christians afterward- — at least 
that’s the way they preach, edit pa- 
pers and vote. 

Abraham Lincoln was not a 
church member because, as he tes- 
tified, the churches around him re- 
quired as a condition of member- 
ship assent to tenets that he did 
not believe, and he would not say 
he believed what he did not believe. 
As to whether this may or may not 
have been Mr. Lincoln’s misfortune, 
rather than the fault of the chureh 
tenets, good’ men may differ; but 
be that as it may, few candid per- 
sons will now deny that “Honest 
Abe’s” conduct, both in private 
and public life, was a constant re- 
buke of thousands of easy going 
church members who sought to 
compromise with a great Evil and 
so voted against our second Wash- 
ington. 

The writer well remembers that 
many honest persons in those days 
were made unbelievers in the Bible 
and Christianity because of this 
fact, namely: that church members 
and Christian ministers sought to 
defend human bondage by voice 
and vote, or dodged the moral issue 
by seeking to please “the average 
common sense” of old line partisans. 


And to-day there is danger of 
many honest persons, who have 
their eyes wide open to the evil of 
liquor politics, becoming skeptics 
in religion and aliens from the 
church because of the inconsistent 
conduct of professed Christians. 

Brethren, there are thousands of 
reckless men outside the church, 
who may or may not vote for social 
evils, whose ideal of Christian cit- 
izenship is nevertheless higher 
than the average vote and conduct 
of church members. Christians 
must vote up and not down, if they 
would command the respect of 
even reckless men of the world, 
much less of wide-awake honest 
citizens. 

Read seriously “Lincoln’s Re- 
proach of the Clergy,” in another 
column. 
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OUR BEST WORDS. 
PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY. 


JASEER lL. DOUTHIT, Eprror. 


“A PuRER ‘christianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place oi that which bears butits name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome. Let our lives re- 
veal its beauty and its power.”—William Ellery 
Channing. - 


“Heaven's gate is shut to him who comes alone. 
Save thon a soul and it shall save thine own. 
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Honest Christian Faith; 


Or the Charity that Works Both at 
Home and Abroad. 

If a man have _ earnest 
faith in Christ he will show it, he 
must show it by good works; for, 
as James assures us, ‘‘Faith with- 
out works is dead.” (James 2:20.) 
A man who professes to be a 
Christian and who is not working 
and sacrificing in the line of his 
faith dishonors his profession as 
much as the man who assents to, 
and works for, what he does not 
honestly believe. 

Christian faith prompts to self- 
denial for others’ sake. 

“Tfany man will come after me, 
let him deny himself and take up 
his cross and follow me,” said 
Jesus (Matt. 16:24.) But no man 
denies himself or is a worthy fol- 
lower of Jesus who only works to 
help himself to a comfortable liv- 
ing, or, who having a comfortable 
home, merely gives to help him- 
self and family to a house of wor- 
ship with a soft seat and pleasant 
services on Sunday. 


SELFISH RELIGION 


Christian faith is not limited in 
its works to one household or 
community. While Christian 
faith, like its sister, charity, 
begins at home, it is not confined 
to home in its beneficent works. 
It must reach abroad or die. It 
must give to support the gospel at 
home and abroad. ‘The home 
whose inmates have not learned 
this lesson must prove, sooner or 
later, a home of bitter, deathly 
fruits. It is like the Dead Sea, that 
is always receiving, and has no 
outward flowing streams. Such a 
home has not learned the first 
lesson of that Holy Child who 
said: ‘It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” 

The children that are petted at 
home and are only taught to treat 
themselves to church and Sunday 
school conveniences and comforts 
are in the way of dying, spiritually 
—dying with the dry rot of relig- 
ious selfishness. 

True Christian faith moves its 
possessors not only to build altars 
at home, but to send the live 
coals of truth abroad among 
heathen and_ strangers. .-The 
Christian is by nature a mission- 
ary; and when he cannot go him- 
self he gives means to send oth- 
ers. 

The Pharisees whom Jesus re- 
buked for their selfishness and 


hollow profession, the Priest and 
the Levite who “passed by on the 
other side” of the helpless victim 
of robbers, and the Rich Man who 
at last lifted up his eyes in tor- 
ment—these all may have had 
comfortable homes, and they may 
have given liberally to build syna- 
gogues and support worship just 
for their own. comfort and con- 
venience. But the trouble was all 
their charity stopped at home; it 
was limited to the support of the 
fashionable and false religion 

That man’s faith is weak indeed 
and short sighted that does not 
lead him to see and answer calls 
beyond his own door yard, or 
neighborhood. 

TAKE YOUR RELIGION ALONG. 

Suppose a man does go on 
a pleasure excursion; suppose 
he does go to spend the 
winter in Florida or to sojourn for 


a season ina foreign land, is that; 


any reason why he should stop his 
church paper and. refuse to help 
continue the services at the altar 
of his faith? Did Jesus or Paul 
ever excuse the disciples from giy- 
ing for the support and spread of 
their faith because they went to 
sojourn for a season at Rome or 
Athens or Jerusalem? Never. 

If we can leave our religion shut 
up at home like a file of last year’s 
papers stored away in the garret; 
if we can drop our religion when 
we leaye the vicinity of our 
accustomed place of worship like 
we drop our hymn books in the 
pew; then, our religion is not worth 
last year’s paper and can not stand 
the test of fire any better. But 
not so with ‘the faith once deliy- 
ered to the saints.” Souls on fire 
with this faith let their light so 
shine everywhere that others see- 


ing their good works may glorify | 


our Father which is in heaven. 


‘AS WE HAVE OPPORTUNITY.” 


“As we therefore have oppor- 
tunity let, us do good unto all, 
especially unto them who are of the 
househoid of Faith.”—Gal. 6:10. 

But why more especially to 
these? Evidently, -because they 


were supposed to have a faith that | 


would not hoard, but that would 
pass on the good they received, to 
the benefit of others. When you 
give to a man whose faith prompts 
him to give to others, you multiply 
your gift infinitely. The meanest 
and most ungrateful being in the 
universe is the one who receives 
benefits and renders none. God 
himself cannot do good to such an 
one. 
“NO BENEFIT TO ME.” 

“T will not pay anything to help 

the church this year, because it is 


not so that [can attend and get 
the benefit of it.” 


We sometimes hear the sub- 
stance of such remarks from 
church members. But can any 
oneimagine Paul or Peter or James 
or John—can any one imagine 
Luther or Wesley or Channing or 
any worthy disciple making such 
a remark? 

There is no special self-denial 
in giving for our own benefit. 


The live Christian is ever ready 
to give “In His Name” for 
the sake of gospel ‘privileges to 
others; and, besides, the warmth 
and light that comes from the dis- 
tant altar that you may not be able 
to attend still shines to guide and 
bless you and all souls. 

FOR OTHERS’ SAKE. 

Faithful disciples have ever 
been accustomed, wherever their 
lot might be cast, to give a 
share of their: worldly goods 
for the support. of charities and 
missionary enterprises through the 
churches of which they are mem- 
bers. The writer of this article has 
in mind instances. where churches 
in older states of Americaare habit- 
ually assisted: by former faithful 


members who have lived for years | 


in the far West. We have also in 
mind persons who are members of 
Christian churches and live too 
far away to attend the regular 
services but who nevertheless sub- 
scribe, as God prospers them, for 
the support of the services of the 
church of their choice. 

~) This is no more than honest, and 
is one of the surest evidences that 
the man believes what he professes. 
It is well to help other churches 
and good causes not exactly of your 
faith in your immediate neighbor- 
hood; and while you should do 
your best to help build and sup- 
porta church of your own faith 
convenient to your home, yet, if 
you cannot have this convienence 
and are alive with the faith you 
profess, you will regard it not only 
as a sacred duty but a joyous 
privilege to share in support of 
the services of the distant congre- 
gation of your faith which 
may be struggling for exist- 
ence amidst poverty and persecu- 
tion. . 

You will do this from your love 
of Him who gave himself to 
seek and save the lost and 
who seeks to bless you forever; 
you will do it for the goodof others 
and because you honestly and 
earnestly believe what you profess. 

Quite a Difference. 

It is one thing to censure people 
for professing to believe what they 
do not sincerely believe or for sub- 
scribing to church rules which they 
persistently and flagrantly violate; 
it is quite another thing to find 
fault. of people for believing what 
they must, to be honest,and for oc- 
casional failure to ive up to rules 
that they keep trying to obey. 

The former is the kind of fault 
that Unitarians most generally 


dnd against members of other 


communions. We insist that can- 
dor should be a cardinal article in 
every person’s creed. : 


Possessed Instead of Possessing. 


So people who do not give lose 


at last the power of giving. Ihave 
known, in. former years, many 
rich men who were absolutely un- 
able to give, because they had not 
kept up the habit of the regular 
and continued generosity.—James 
Freeman Clarke. 


Reverence For Jesus. 
BY A RADICAL UNITARIAN. 


To Tar Epiror:—It is some- §™ 
times said that Unitarians do not — 
believe in Christ. By that is usu-— 
ally meant the Deity of Christ. 
This they-do reject, both upon — 
rational and scriptural grounds. 


But they do believe in Christ’s di- — 


vinity: that he was the divinest — 
Son of man, and the greatest Son — 
of God. Perhaps this faith can be — 
well illustrated by quoting the fol- — 
lowing eloquent tribute to the char- 
acter of Jesus taken from a “Life — 
of Jesus” written by Dr. I. Hooy- 
kaas, a Dutch minister settled at — 
Rottedam, and who represents the ~ 
attitude to-day of the reverent ra- 
tionalist in religion..... The clos- | 
ing words of Dr. Hooykaas are as — 


follows : . ‘ 


“Rest sweetly from thy toilsome ~ 
work, thou noble benefactor, deliy- ~ 
erer of mankind, great Son of God! — 
Thy triumph is secure. Thy name — 
shall be borne on the breath of the — 
winds through all’ the world; and 
with that name no thought except — 
of goodness,noblenessandloveshall — 
link itself in the bosoms of thy 
brothers who haye learned to know ~ 
thee and what thou art. Thy name — 
shall be the symbol of salvation to 
the weak and wandering, of restor- 
ation to the fallen and guilty, of 
hope to all who sink in comfortless — 
despair. ‘Thy name shall be the — 
mighty cry of progress in freedom, 
in truth, in purity—the living sym- — 
bol of the dignity of man; the epit- 
ome of all that is noble, lofty and 
holy upon earth. To thy name 
shall be inseparably bound that 
ideal of humanity which thou didst — 
bring into the world, and which 
can never be rejected from it more. 
Thy life was short, yet in it thou 
didst more than anyone of all thy — 
brethren to uplift the lives and — 
souls of men. And now that thou 
art dead, it shall be seen that they 
for whom thou didst give thyself — 
up to the very death are not un- © 
grateful. From thy cross goes — 
forth a power which is slowly but — 
surely regenerating the world. 
Thy spirit which remains behind 
shall fulfill thy task. The future 
is thine own. ‘Thou great deliv- — 
erer, thou monarch in the realm of 
truth, of love, of peace, we do thee 
homage.” H. D. 8. 

Jan. 7. 


Not Merely Free Inquirers. 
Liberty may become folly if good — 
sense does not take care of it. Or- | 
ganization becomes ridiculous and — 
futile if it does not proceed upon — 
the basis of clear and well-defined — 
aims. watt 
True it is that our Unitarian 
Churches are Free Churches, but — 
they are Churches. Thatis tosay, — 
they are organized bodies of wor- - 
shippers of God in the spirit and © 
faith of Jesus Christ, not mere as- — 
semblies of free inquirers. Uni-— 
tarian Christianity means ethics, — 
of course, butitmeans much more. — 
It means ethics PLUS religion. — 
Those among us whowould denude © 
it of this meaning, and make it — 
stand primarily for ethics, with 
religion and worship as surplusage 
for those who need or like such 
things, must be thoroughly dis- 
countenanced if we are to organize — 
for any really useful purpose. 
That Unitarians are staunch 
friends of rational freedom in every 
sphere of human thought and — 
action to which it is applicable, — 
goes without saying. But a 


rational love of freedom is one ~ 


thing, and an idolatrous love of 
it is another.— The Christian Life. 


- Germantown, Pa., Jan. 27. 


_ Meadvile Theological school. 
_*We have 87 students. 
_ ued of our students are some from Nor- 


_at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Herald of Gospel Liberty, Jan. 19. 


- school. 
“worker in the church of her choice and 


For Our Rest Words. 
" THE TRUEST. 


’Tis the truest sense of thinking 
When the thoughts we can control, 
Tis the truest way of living 
When our lives enhance the soul. 


So the mind will broaden, deepen, 
Nourished, chastened by the rod; 
So our lives’ foretaste of heaven 
Makes us more a child of God. a. 
———-_ oo 
NOTES 


Rey. George Batchelor has accepted a 
call to the I’irst Unitarian church, Lowell, 
Mass. 

Rey. D, M. Reed, a well known Uni- 
versalist minister, died at Rockford, IIL, 
Jan, 23. 

Solon Lauer was ordained as minister 
of the Unitarian Church at Milford, N. 
H., Jan, 9. . 


Rey. James S. Bush, of Concord, Mass., 
has become a member of the Unitarian 
denomination...’ 


Rey. Frederick N, Knapp, of Plymouth, 
Mass., for twenty years head of a boys’ 
school, died on Jan. 12. = 


Rev. Annie H. Shaw occupied the pul- 
pit of Rey. Charles G, Ames’ church at 


Rev. George L. Chaney’s work at At- 
lanta, Ga., is prospering and is haying a: 
beneficent inHuence on the whole city. 


Rey. N. Summerbell, D. D., one of the | 
ablest ministers of the Christian con- 
nection, died of heart disease at Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, Jan. 4, 1889. 


We are glad to Jearn by papers re- 
ceived from Moline, I1l., that Rey. H. D. 
Stevens’ work there is well: appreciated, 
A new church is being erected which 


‘seems a model of beauty, convenienco | 


and economy, 


_ The Prohibitionists are to hold a na- 
tional conference at Louisville, Ky., Feb. 
13 and 14. Gen: Fisk, Miss Willard, Dr. 
John A. Brooks, John P. St. John, Mary 
T. Lathrap, and other great leaders from 


North and South will be present. 


‘We are in receipt of an encouraging 
letter from President Livermore of 
He says: 
Not the least val- 


way, Sweden, Holland, Germany, Can- 
ada and Japan. 


The Boston Society for the’ Promotion 
of good Citizenship is to haye Rev. Dr. 
E, E. Hale’s excellent magazine, Lend a 
Hand, as its organ henceforth. This ar- 
rangement is likely to be mutually advan- 


- tageous, and of much public benetit.—The 


Congregationalist. 


A Channing Guild has been organized 
{ It holds be- 
sides private meetings, monthly religious 
meetings having varied programs, con- 
sisting of scriptural readings, readings 
from Channing, and others, accounts of 
charitable work, short addresses, etc. 


Referring to the Prohibition confer- 
ence to be held in Louisville next week, 
the Union Signal says: “‘Holding a Pro- 
hikition conference at Lonisyille, national 


headquarters of the Liquor League, a 


city having a thousand saloons to 200,- 
000 population, is bearding the lion in 


his den.” + 


Mrs. Caroline D. Ellis and her daugh- 
ter favored us with their presence re- 
cently, and gave our hearts good cheer 
for the way and work of life. Mrs. 
Ellis was with us at the Dayton church 
for our-Christmas entertainment, and 
gave the children an admirable talk,— 


A Bloomington paper, speaking of the 
removal of Gov. J. W. Fifer and family 
from that city to Springfield, says: “Yes- 
terday morning the pew of Mr. and Mrs, 
Fifer at the Unitarian church was yacant 
the first time in many years. The son, 
Herman, though, who remains here for 
the winter, occupied a seat near by, and 
was in his accustomed place at Sunday 
Mrs. Fifer is an indefatigable 


will be greatly missed in church and 
Sunday school work, She has been 
organist of the Unitarian Sunday school 
for some time.” 


ROBERT ELSMERE AGAIN. 
To Eprror or Our Best Worps: 

As the watchword of Robert Elsmere’s 
undertaking was: “This do in remem- 
brance of Me,” we are somewhat. sur- 
prised that the Rev. Mr. Spears should 
state that a church which possessed a 
service book containing one hundred and 
twenty hymns in which the name of 
Christ was mentioned only once, was 
just what Robert Elsmere would have 
desired. JUSTICE. 


‘to all lovers of new inyentions. 


For the Children 


A GARDEN TO PLANT, 


Who has a garden to plant? I know— 

Each little boy and girl; and so 

Each little boy and girl must get 

Good seeds to sow, good grafts to set; 

And, when they have set and sowed, take 
care ¢ 

To trim and weed them till they shall 
_ bear 

Such good and beautiful fruit, that they 

Will be glad for all they have done some 


ay. 
Each little garden is each little heart, 
Where the good deeds with the bad will 


start. 
—WNSelected. 


Seed Sowing. 


Your heart is like a bed or gar- 
den prepared for seeds, and you 
may sow in it the seeds of the most 
beautiful flowers, or. the seeds. of 
weeds and things of no use, just as 
you will. You can sow them..in 


|large letters if you will, so as to 


read .the. words, My... MoTHER, 
which all will love to see; or you 
can sow them so that all can read 
instead, I Don’T carE, which looks 
so bad when spelled out in flower- 
beds that you and others never 
want to see it; but when spelled 
out in your heart, it looks a great 
deal worse. 

You may ask: How do I sow bad 
seed? Itis done by not giving 
heed to what your. mother tells 
you. If you do not heed your 
mother or obey her, you begin to 
sow bad seed in the letters I pon’T 
caRE. But if you do heed and 
obey your mother, as I trust you 
do, you will sow seeds which, when 
they spring up and grow, will spell 
out those beautiful words My 
Mortuerr.—Dr. Ross, in Sermons 
for Children. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


In the February Atlantic is an article 
on “The Phonograph” which is of interest 
“The 
Story of a Winter Courtship,” by Sarah 
Orne Jewett has the scene laid in Maine 
in the edge of winter, and is quite enter- 
taining. “The Spirit of American Poli- 
tics” is a thonghtful and timely article. 
There is a very strange and fascinating 
story in this number called “The Gift of 
Fernseed,” which gives some remarkable 
adventures among the Indians. Agnes 
Repplier contributes “A Plea for Humor-” 
Her comparison of Jane Austen and 
Charlotte Bronte is, perhaps, the most 
interesting part of her article. There are 
several other most excellent articles 
among them “Brianda de Bardoxi, a True 
Story of the Inquisition” by Henry C. Lea, 
the poems are very good, the continued 
stories increasé in interest, and the book 
notices are readable as well_as of prac- 
tical use. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Publishers, Boston. 


The Century Magazine for February 
is a valuable one for those who are inter- 
ested in art as it as contains an article 
on Gerome, a famous French artist, and 
engravings of some of his pictures. Guite 
a number of the articles in this number 
of the Century are well illustrated. In 
the “Life of Lincoln” the authors give an 
account of the events leading up to the 
final removal of Gen. McClellan. Jt has 
a very interesting description of the fi- 
nancial measures in which the president 
supported Mr. Chase and also of the rela- 
tions between Mr. Lincoln and Messrs. 
Seward and Chase. “Slow-Burning Con- 


struction” is an article of great practical } 


importance, showing how buildings can 
best be made fire proof. Washington 
Gladden has a wise paper on the “Safe- 
guards of Suffrage.” “Revival of Hand 
Spinning and Weaving in Westmoreland” 
is a delightful account of a successful ex- 
periment in England. Several other ex- 
cellent articles are contained in this num- 
ber making it very readable—'The Por- 
traits of Mary Queen of Scots” and “The 
Fairies and Druids of Ireland” are among 
these. Published by The Century Co., 
33 Mast 17th St.(Union Square), New 
York. 


SS 


The Medical and Surgical Sanitarium 
at Battle Creek, Mich., is the best winter 
home for invalids in the northern states, | 
Send for circular. 


The People’s Church. 


FAILURES AND POSSIBILITIESIN THE 
WAY OF POPULARIZING OUR 
WORD. 


BY REY. CHAS E. PILRKINS. 


| 
| Read before the Worcester Unitarian Confer- 


ence at Leominster, Mass., January 17 1889. 


The learned Dr. MeCosh said 
the other day in his critique of 
Matthew Arnold that “Unitarian- 
ism was dead, and laid out for de- 
cent burial.” We can afford to 
smile at such ill natured references 
as this: and we do smile at them. 
Unitarianism, so far from being 
dead, is so fuli of life that it is 
casting its roots out in every di- 
rection, showing vigorous. sprouts 
inthe domains of our neighbor- 
ing religious bodies of every name, 
modifying the thought ard enrich- 
ing the convictions of the Chris- 
tian world without respect to ¢reed. 
Neither is the Unitarian church 
dead: but unless signs fail, has en- 
tered upon a stage of increasing, 
healthy growth, full of promise 
for the future. New churches are 
organizing and building, old ones 
are being revived and renewed, the 
ministry of other denominations 
sends. recruits every year to 
our ministry, our - distinctive 
religious ideas exert an increas- 
ing. attraction upon  thought- 


ful minds'in the laity. All these 


features are full of encouragement, 
and make the assertions of- our 
decline and demise appear as 
absurd asthey are vindictive. And 


yet, the Unitarian church cannot 
be termed a popular church. It 


is not reaching the people: it is 
not exerting a tithe the influence 
as an organized religious body 
which it ought to exert. So far as 
this goes, it has failed to justify 
its existence in any large way. 
With sublime  self-complacency, 
we have gone on, year after year, 
pretty well satisfied to hold our 
own, apt in finding excuses in cases 


where we have fallen behind. And 
meantime, churches whose theolog- 


ical foundations we are agreed, are 
fitted only for a by-gone age, have 
multiplied all about us, are filled, 
many of them, with worshippers, 
and are doing noble work in the 
field of practical religion, the very 
field which we have loved to regard 
as belonging somewhat exclusively 
to ourselves. Weare glad, I am 
sure, that the other churches are 
flourishing to such a degree: glad 
that the Master’s work is being 
so nobly performed by them. But 
we ought, and doubtless we all do, 
bewail our own inefficiency in di- 
rections which attract our sym- 
pathies so naturally. 

We need not be unjust to our- 
selves in this matter, nor should 
we be. Itis true that in many a 
locality, the single Unitarian 
church with its small congregation 
exerts an influence for the good of 
its community, out of all propor- 
tion to its numbers. It is true 
that Unitarianism teaches the 
teachers, inspires the men and 
women of mind and means, sets 
in motion the currents which bear 
onward noble tides of charity and 
benefaction. No church, I am 
proud to say, no church has counted 
among its adherents anything like 
as many people relatively to its 
numbers, whose lives have wrought 
forthe elevation and benefaction 
of their fellows, as our own. In 
certain fields, as the institution and 
organization of charities, educa- 
tional institutions, the foundation 
of libraries, museums, galleries of 
art, etc., noble and gracious fields 
of activity, the names of Unita- 
rians form a radiant galaxy. In 


general, wherever a Unitarian 
church has been founded, it has at 
once made itself felt as a power for 
intellectual and moral advance- 
ment, and humane progress. These 
facts we may justly congratulate 
ourselves upon: and unless I mis- 
take, we are somewhat in the habit 
of keepiug them in the foreground, 
asa foil for the attacks of our 
friendly and unfriendly critics. 

But the work of a church is only 
partly done when it has led even 
to such excellent results. Facili- 
ties for education and culture, 
generous charities, still leave un- 
touched the moral and spiritual 
natures of a vast proportion of the 
people. Indeed, were these multi- 
plied to any extent, there would 
still be the same hosts of spiritual 
ignorance, depravity and practical 
heathenism which confront and 
confound us to-day: the same in- 
sensibility to goodness and truth, 
the same carelessness of eternal 
realities. It is the glory of the 
Christian. religion, that from the 
beginning it has inspired its de- 
votees, to make provision for the 
care and advancement of mankind 
in the world: but after all, these 
things are not the Christian re- 
ligion, they are not the main work 
ofthe church. They are a part 
of its evidences, they are necessi- 
ties to its life, they avail mightily 
for Christian culture in the souls 
of those who give of their means 
and effort to establish them: but 
they do not, after all, touch the 
root of the problem for the solu- 
tion of which religion is given to 
man, 


The world is full to-day, as it al- 
ways has been, of sin and sorrow, 
weakness and folly. It shelters 
rankling hatred, cankerous envy, 
hostile intrigue. Mankind seek 
the satisfaction of desire and pas- 
sion in means which intensify them 
and brutalize their victims. There 
are breaking hearts, grief-stricken 
souls, troubled minds everywhere. 
And the mission of no church has 
been fully justified until she 
reaches, and does her part in al- 
leviating these crying evils and 
pathetic needs. Religion, and re- 
ligion alone, has power to rectify 
and regenerate sinful human na- 
ture, and to staunch the wounds 
of sorrow and care. Outward aid, 
is as we have said a wondrous help, 
especially when it is given in the 
spirit of Christ: but not every one 
stands in need of outward aid. 
There is misery in palaces as well 
as in hovels: paganism amidst out- 
ward refinements as amidst reek- 
ing slums: indifference to all that 
is high and holy in _ life 
in every rank and class of human 
society. And until the burden 
of this condition of affairs 
presses home upon the conscience 
ofa religious body, it can never 
hope to be inspired with that zeal 
which wins and holds mankind as 
by bonds of steel. I likeimmense- 
ly the sentiment which prompted 
Phillips Brooks to say last winter 
in one of the Faneuil Hall People’s 
meetings, “I have no gospel to 
preach except to sinful men.” 
Our theory of the sacredness of 
human nature, a theory eternally 
true, and which I hold with deepest 
conviction, has yet I believe led us 
practically astray in this matter. 
We do not enough recognize the 
distinction between human nature 
and human character, that while 
the one is sacred, the other is what 
it is made by our surroundings and 
ourselves: that it is always in need 
of moral and spiritual support, and 
commonly of pardon and_ spiritual 
renewal. We leave out of sight 
and mind too much the needs of 


- 
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the soul. Man is not all intellect: | 
and while we justly distrust any 
form of religion which leaves 
the intellect out of account, such 
schemes are not less one-sided 


than one would be which should | 
‘the Protestant idea in this. 


appeal to the intellectual faculties 
alone. Now I do not at all agree 
with the sentiment which we some- 
times hear expressed, depreciatory 
of theology. I would as soon pro- 
pose banishing moral appeal from 
the pulpit as to suggest the ban- 
ishment of theology. Theology is 
not indeed religion: but it is’ or- 
dered knowledge upon those su- 
preme subjects with which religion 
is concerned. It is the intellect- 
ual foundation of religion, and 
without it, a lofty type of faith 
could not exist. When Isay there- 
fore, as I do, that in our thought 
and in our preaching we make too 


little of the needs of the soul, of | 


the sentiments, I do not mean that 
we are too theological. Indeed I 
am mightily tempted to interpo- 
late a plea for theology right here: 
a theology which should be strong 
and fearless and devout, but 1 
must not. Our preaching, I be- 
lieve, is apt to be somewhat over- 
controversial, somewhat too com- 
monly employed in setting forth 
and emphasizing negations: but 
the principal idea in my mind is, 
that in the choice of themes for 
sermons, the Unitarian minister 
is far to ‘apt to consider the last 
novel, the newest scientific dis- 
covery or hypothesis, the latest 
application of the theory of evolu- 
tion, the most recent piece of liter- 
ary criticism as the subject which 
will but attract and interest his 
congregation. It will attract and 
interest a few of his people with- 
out doubt, but the bulk of them 
will get little nutriment from such 
a sermon, however well it may 
be prepared. And when we 
come to consider the people who 
do not go to church, whom 
we earnestly desire to reach 
for their good, such preaching 
appears not simply ineffective, 
but trivial. I am only repeating 
that which wiser men have affirmed, 
when I say that the people are 


‘abundantly able to inform them- 


selves upon such topics. Every 
home of the least pretension to 
culture has its magazines and re- 
views, which treat fully upon lit- 
erary, scientific and critical mat- 
ters. If a minister has time, in- 
clination and talent for discussion 
of such themes, they may profita- 
bly be treated in lectures: but as 
sermons, in general they are de- 
cidedly out of place. A vast share 
of our population have stopped go- 
ing to church. Not all of them 
are poor or ignorant: many of 
them comprise intelligent, fairly 
educated people. We fancy that 
they are tired of religion and the- 
ology: and that if we can offer 
them someting of novelty we may 
perhaps win them. I should like 
to see the church that had suc- 
ceeded in making ‘itself a people’s 
church on the basis of novelties. 
Depend upon it, the men and 
women who have retired from the 
churches because the teachings 
they were forced to listen to 
seemed archaic and untrue, will not 
be attracted to other churches be- 
cause they make much of extra- 
religious themes, or little of the- 
ology. If they go to church they 
want to hear earnest, devout re- 
ligious teaching: teaching which 
binds reason and faith together, 
which, if moulded in the brain has 
been fused in the soul of the 
preacher. To such preaching as 
this the unchurched will respond, 
if they will respond to anything, 
nor will it prove less acceptable to 


‘the staid and regular congregation. 

I speak of preaching. 
are other ways of assisting in pop- 
ularizing religion. But preaching 
is thechief way. Jam athorough- 
going believer in the wisdom of 
And 
preaching should be not only 
earnest and devout, but stable. Is 
it not sometimes with us somewhat 
yacilating? Is there not an im- 
pression in the minds of some of us 
that it is a sign of progress to be 
continually changing our view of 
things: and an indication of stag- 
nation to hold firmly to doctrines 
which have been accepted by the 
fathers? Dowe notregard the pros- 
pect of our own work being un- 
done by those who are to succeed 
os, with considerable complacency ? 
Are we not wonderfully alert when 
any new religious theory is broach- 
ing? Now I cannot help thinking 
it would be a great gain if we 
could settle down to the conclusion 
that_the quest of a new religion is 
not laid upon us: that loyalty to 
truth is not inconsistent with the 
maintenance of a firm resting- 
)place for our convictions. How 
|indeed can we expect people to 
come to us if we are ambling about 
so constantly in our opinions that 
minute inquiries must be made 
before our present location can be 
found? Now the Unitarian church 
is a Christian church—not by 
courtesy, but in fact and histor- 
ically. It has a faith as clear, as 
definite as Calvinism. It is really 
astonishing how little the best and 
wisest thought of religious minds 
has deviated from the lines Jaid 
down by our great apostle, Dr. 
Channing. To my mind the older 
Unitarianism was at least as digni- 
fied, free and scientific as any of 
the developments whose growth 
we have watched in later years. 
The grand men and noble women 
who made our faith respected and 
gave it a place in the world of re- 
ligion, never dreamed that sterling 
loyalty to Jesus Christ was incon- 
sistent with mental and spiritual 
freedom, as some of their descend- 
ants appear tonow. Neither didthey 
dream that good people would in 
a few generations thinkit necessary 
to go outside of Christianity to es- 
tablish societies for ethical culture, 
and that Unitarians would furnish 
most of the recruits. No, indeed! 
Christ, the God-inspired propnet 
of religion, the divinely human 
teacher of ethics, the moralist 
whose morality is touched and 
quickened by a faith which burns 
it into the very soul of the believer, 
seemed to them a ‘eader whose 
wisdom and truth were sufficient 
for human guidance, and, my 
brethren, my own opinion is that 
they did not err. My conviction 
is that the Unitarian church may 
become the church of the people, 
just as soon as it is willing to de- 
clare without reservation or quali- 
fication that its freedom, its ration- 
ality, its morality, its ethics, its re- 
ligion, its theology are distinctively 
and unequivocally Christian. Thatit 
acknowledges Christ as Master and 
Leader under Gud; that it believes 
in him. Should it do this, there 
would be an end of coquetting 
with free-religionists and ethical- 
culturists, from whom we learn 
nothing and gain nothing, but 
whose quasi-connection with us, 
startle people who would otherwise 
be drawn strongly toward us. 
Should it do this, people without 
definite religious and theological 
convictions, like Mr. Mangasarian, 
would be spared the unpleasant 
experience sure to be theirs if they 
join us, and we should be spared 
the unfortunate effects of their icon- 
oclasm upon our congregations. 


Should it do this, every minister, 


There/no matter how lonely his field, 


how remote from other liberal 
churches, would feel that there 
was a body with convictions behind 
him. that he could work and teach 
and preach in the happy assurance 
that his efforts would be aided and 
furthered by all the activities of 
his church, that its literature 
would sustain and emphasize his 
own word and that his successor 
in the pulpit, however much he 
might differ from him in other 
respects, would not be permitted 
to signalize his advent by tearing 
down all that had been laboriously 
built up. 

We are fond of saying that the 
most intelligent religious convic- 
tion of our day has come, or is 
rapidly coming around to Unitarian 
grounds. This is true. But it is 
the Unitarianism of Channing and 
Dewey and James Freeman Clarke 
and Peabody and Martineau that 
it is approaching. Non-Christian 
theism has no following to-day: 
possesses not even a theoretical in- 
terest outside our lines. The deep, 
religious thought of the “New Or- 


thodoxy”’ as it is called, which re-|} 


minds us so much of our own re- 
ligion, and which the old-line Cal- 
vinists openly affirm is real, Unita- 
rianism masked in Orthodox garb, 
is all centered in Jesus Christ. It 
has no thought whatever of being 
less devotedly Christian, less per- 
sonally loyal to the founder of 
Christianity. And therein lies 
its power. Its inconsistencies, 
and they are many, are not suffi- 
cient to overcome the mighty lever- 
age which is thus pla ed at its 
disposal. Theism may be a faith 
for metaphysicians: it certainly is 
not for the common mind, except as 
interpreted through and exhibited 
in the human soul. Jesus Christ, 
“the power of God and the wisdom 
of God” brings the Almighty with- 
in human apprehension: enables 
us to lay hold of Him, to feel and 
see his mercy and love. And it is 
the mercy and love of God which 
mankind yearn to have assurance 
about. They do not care for gen- 
eralizations or theories. They 
want definite assurance that the 
world is not rushing onward 
blindly, that evil is not to last for- 


ever, that the soul is not fated to 


perish with the body which en- 
shrines it, that thereis forgiveness, 
redemption, peace for all the ‘sin- 
ful, the weary, the heavy-laden. 
This assurance has but one suurce. 
Turning our eyes backward, back- 
ward in time, but otherwise for- 
ward and upward, we behold the 
very “light of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ:” and 
hear from him the word of author- 
ity upon all the great matters 
which appeal to human aspiration 
and feeling. O! when I see the 
work that others are doing for 
humanity through attachment to 
that matchless character, cum- 
bered and hampered as they are by 
creeds and traditions so contrary 

in many features to the spirit of 
Christ, my soul yearns to see my 
own loved church consecrate its 
talent, its learning, its mind and 
heart to the blessed Master, so 
sure am I that thus and only thus 
will it fulfill its mission and ex- 
tend its grand truths among the 
children of men. 
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Unitarian; educates for the Christian Ministry; 
gives aid to worthy but indigent students; tuition; 
books, room-rent, furniture, free to all; no secta- 
rian test required; full course is three years. 
school year 38 weeks; school opens September 
29th; six professors; library, of seventeen 
thousand volumes; located in a_ beautiful 
and healthful city of eight thousand inhabitants 
Apply to Rey. A. A. LIVERMORE, President, 

Meadville, Pennsylvania. 
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HA'l UNITARIANS DO BELIEVE AND 
what they do not believe.—Third edition.— 
This is a statement by Rev, J. L. Douthit, assist- 
ed by more than one hundred leading Unitarians 
of America. Sent by mail at following rates; 
One copy, 2c., 50 copies, 75c. and 100 copies, $1. 
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HE UNITARIAN. 


A Monthly Liberal Christian Magazine. 
Terms of subscription One Dollar per yea 
advance. All ces should be sent to 
REY. . SUNDERLAND 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ae Oe oes LIF, a Unitarian Journal 
eekly. Twelve pages—-three large columns 
each. Price One Dollar a year. All letters, pa- 

pers, postoffice orders, &c., to be sent to 

REY. R. SPEARS, 
Arundel House, The ‘Bank, 
Highgate, 
London, N. 


UNITARIAN OR FREE CHRISTIAN CATE- 
CHISM. (Prepared for use in Families and 
Sunday Schools.) By Jasper L. Douthit, pastor 
of the First Nee (Unitarian) Church, 
Shelbyville, Hl. ggested i in partfrom “A Free 
Christian Catechism * by Alfred Hood, of Eng- 
land. Price, 5 cents per copy: Reduction on 

quantities. ‘Address, 
OUR BEST WORDS, Shelbyville, Ill. 


JESUS CHRIST 


THEH CRHEDS, 
Which Do You Believe? 


A Plea For Religious Honesty. 


BY REY. JASPER L. DOUTHIT. 
Dhird. Iditiosmy 


CONTENTS: The pi bebwoste Honesty 
and Sincerity; Walki ‘kness; Luther’s 
Test Applied; The Be ief Day all Trinitarian 
Churches; What Do United Presbyterians Be- 
lieve? God’s Curse and Wrath and An Endless 
Hell ‘*Purposed”’ from the Beginning; What 
About Infant Damnation: “I Don’t Believe a 
Word of It; “It Contains the True System;” 
_Jesus Dying to Reconcile Himself to to Man, 
‘Jesus Paid It All;’ The Unwritten Water- 


Bound Creed; Our ‘Common Lord's Su per i 


Perverted Into a Baptist Supper; ‘Orth 
and *‘Evangelical’’ With a Vengeance; The 
Master’s Test of Disci iplinshin, roars Nota 
Weak Brother; The hurch of ‘'Make-Be- 
lieve;” ‘Good People Do So;” Crucifying Jesus 
Afresh; A Bad Example for Our Ore 
The Anti-Creed Creed; “‘Then, Where §) all T 
Go to Church?” False Liberalism; A ater 
Day is Coming. 
*,* 24 pp. pamphlet. Prive, single copy, THN 
CENTS. 12 copies, 50 cents; 25 copies, Re 
Address, OUR BEST WORDS, Sele ie, TW. 


The Love That is Unto 
Life. 
BY REV. A. 2, PUTNAM, D. D. 


A sermon preached at Kennebunk, Me., before 
the Maine Unitarian Conference, June 12, ’88. 


Rev. W. H. Furness, D. D., of Phila- 
delphia, writes: “Thanks, dear friend, for 
the sermon. It has the true ring.” 

Rey. Chas. Perkins, of Athol, Mass., 
says: “It is a noble word on the noblest 
of themes.”’ 


Rey. T. J. Sawyer, D. D.. of College: 


Hill, Mass., says: “I bave read every 
word of it with a satisfaction I can 
hardly express.” 

Hon. Judge R. C. Pitman, of Newton, 
Mass., says: “That is the ‘pure Chris- 
tianlty’ for which the Unitarians stood at 
the birth of their organization, and for 


which they ought to stand in eternum.? - 


Tract form. pp. 20. Mailed 5c. per copy. 
Damrett & Urnam, Pub’rs, Boston. 
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« The highest authority known as to the 
use of the English language.” 


With or without Denison’s Patent Index. 

The Standard of the Leading 
Publishers, Magazines, and News- 
papers. 

The Dictionary of the Scholar for Spelling, 
Pronunciation, and Accuracy In 
Definition. 


Send for large Circular to the Publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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“FOR CHURCH AND HOME. 


With Jesus Christ as Leader in morals and re- 
ligion, this paper aims to help in the glorious 
endeavor 


“To build the Universal Church 
Lofty as in the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man.’ 


TERMS.—Single copy, one year, - - - $1,00 
5 to 10 copies to one address, each, - - - - .75 
"Specimen copy sent free. 
J.L. DOUTHIT, Pub’r, 
: Shelbyville, Ill. 


ABIDE IN ME. 


The soul alone, like a neglected harp, 
Grows out of time, and needs a hand 


divine; 
Dwell Thou within it, tune and touch 
the chords, . 
Till every note and string shall answer 
Thine! 
Abide in me! there have been moments 
___ pure, 
When I have seen Thy face and felt 
=. Thy power; i oe 
_ ‘Then evil lost its grasp, and passion 
hushed, 
Owned the divine enchantment of the 
i hour. ; 
These were but seasons beautiful and 


_ rare; 

Abide in me, and they shall ever be! 

Fulfil at once Thy precept and my prayer, 
Come, and abide in me, and I in Thee. 


PARAGRAPHE. 

Mrs. Webber, of Springtown, 
Ark,, is the first woman preacher 
to be licensed by the Methodist 
Chureh South. Her husband is 
also a preacher. The innovation 


has caused quite astir in Southern 
Methodist circles. 


Miss Florence Nightingale, the 
heroine of the Crimean war, is 
now a confirmed invalid. The 


hospital work affected her spine, 
and she has been for some years 
- pastan in-patient at St. Thomas 
Hospital. She is now in her sixty- 
ninth year. 


Mrs. Livermore will leave Bos- 
ton March 7, and reach Pasadena, 
Cal., March 16, after which, for 
two weeks, her address will be 
Raymond Hotel, Hast Pasadena. 
Mrs. Livermore is going for rest, 
- not for a lecture trip; but it is 
hoped that her voice may be heard 
- afew times on the Pacific Coast. 


Mr. Gladstone wouldn’t write an 
article on “john Ward, Preacher,” 
when asked to do so. “I, never 
write about religion,” he said, 
“unless I have a special object. 
My reason for writing about 
‘Robert Elsmere’ was to show that 
_ the arguments brought forward 
against “Christianity in it were 
_ fallacious. No such excuse would 
g gestity an article on ‘John Ward, 

reacher,’ in which no attack on 
Christianity is contained.” This 
is significant, and shows that Mr. 
Gladstone is good at discriminat- 
ing between Christianity and the 
doctrines which have been en- 
grafted upon it. “John Ward” em- 
bodies a very powerful argument 
- against Calvanism, as was clearly 
_ shown.— Exchange. 


longhours of standing during her |_ 
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In essentials, Unity; in non-essentials Liberty; in all things, Charity.—Rorurr Mepen. 


SHELBYVILLE, ILLINOIS, FEBRUARY 15, 1889. 


Goethe onthe Trinity: “I ever 
believed in God and nature and in 
the victory of good over evil, but 
this was not.enough for the pious 
souls. I must also believe that 
three are one and that one is three; 
and this the truthfulness of my 
soul rebels against; nor dol see 
what possible help it would be to 
me.” 


“Liberal” is a very good word, 
but in these days itis made alto- 
gether too elastic and inclusive, 
and like poor dog Tray, is often a 
sufferer from the bad company it 
keeps. For the true Christian 
liberalism, and its representatives 
in all denominations, we have pro- 
found sympathy and respect; for 
the heterogenerous elements that 
sometimes rally under that banner 
we have neither respect nor 
sympathy.—Ohristian Leader. 


A Saloon Keeper’s Speech. 


The following isa saloon keeper’s 
speech on exhibiting his wares for 
aprizeat a state fair: “Gentle- 
men, [ took this boy out of Sunday 
school only eighteen months ago. 
His father is dead. “The old iian 
voted for license all his days, and 
and left his son for me to practice 
upon. See! in eighteen months 
his mother has died of a broken 
heart, and he has become what 
you behold—all bloated, dirty and 
diseased. Good work, don’t you 
think so? Moreover, under a 
permit for pay, the State is my 
partner in this business, and 
should not discredit this beautiful 
specimen of our joint handiwork.” 


“Mo Larn Sense.” 


“Miss Minnie Bertha Learned 
will now give us some very inter- 
esting experiments in chemistry 
showing the carboniferous char- 
acter of many ordinary substances, 
after which she will entertain us 
with a short treatise on astronomy 
and an illustration of the geological 
formation of certain substances, 
and close with a. brief essay en- 
titled, ‘Philosophy vs. Rational- 
ism.” ‘Thus spoke the president 
of a young ladies’. seminary on the 
class-show day. 
A hard headed, old fashioned 
farmer happened to be among the 
examining board, and he eclec- 
trified the faculty, and paralyzed 
Miss Minnie by asking: 

“Kin Miss Minnie tell me how 
much sixteen and three-fourths 
pounds of beef would come to at 
fifteen and a half cents a pound?” 

“Why, really, I—1”——, gasped 
Miss Minnie. 

“Kin you tell me who is the 
President of the United States?” 

“Why--1—I—Mr. Blaine, isn’t 
he? Or is it—” 

“Kin you tell where the Mis- 
sissippi river rises and sets?” 

“T_]—don’t—just know.” 

“T reckoned ye didn’t. Gimme 
the good old days when gals an’ 
boys went to school to larn sense,” 
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Religious Fellowship. 
Unitarianism is 
necessarily so; but it is only ex- 
clusive in the sense in which 
religion itself. is exclusive. A 
Religious Fellowship must of 
necessity exclude all persons who 
are non-religious. If I were an 
ethicist merely—that is to say, if 
I were one to whom belief in God 
was nota necessity of thought, and 
to whom .worship of God was 
neither a duty nor a*delight,—I 
would consider myself insulted at 
being invited to religious fellow- 
ship with persons to whom religion 
meant those things—belief in God 
and the duty and delight of wor- 
ship. I should consider it equiv- 
alent to inviting me to become 
a hypocrite. Icould have ethical 
fellowship with them, but religions 
fellowship would be altogether out 
of question.—Rev. James K. Ap- 
plebee, 


Art’s Debt to Christianity. 

In his New Years Sermon, Rev. 
Mr. Weld ofthe Unitarian church, 
Baltimore, said: 

“The world of art owes its exist- 
ence to Christianity, for before 
Jesus came there was no back- 
ground to human life. His life 
gave it a depth of tenderness and 
mystery, and showed that back of 
this confusion lay the love of God, 
and men saw it, and for the first 
time everything was changed and 
made new; women, babies, the 
blind, the deaf, the sick and insane 
assumed a new meaning and pur- 
pose and relation to humanity, and 
men realized that they could not 
be happy until the last unhappy 
man is brought to God. Men get 
up. occasionally and tear these 
Scriptures to pieces, claiming they 
contradict each other, and have no 
foundation save in legends: yet 
the fact remains that in the limpid 
clearness of these gospels we see a 
life which brought a new spirit in- 
to the world and revolutionized 
laws and society, making all things 
new, and sfamping the world to- 
day as it did then.” 
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Bigots Rebuked. 
“LET HIM SINK, HE’S ONLY A JEW.” 

Some people — even religious 
people—act as if they would sooner 
haye their children sink to perdi- 
tion than to have them rescued by 
persons not of their sect or party; 
and some people would let a man 
perish because he is not of their 
race, sect or party. But Jesus 
bids us say “godspeed” to all who 
cast out devils. 

They who seek to rescue the 
perishing, of whatever name, put 
to shame the bigots who stand idly 
by and find fault. To illustrate: 

“Tet him sink; he’s only a Jew,” 
was the exclamation of a crowd of 
people in a Russian town recently, 


as they beheld the struggles of a 
poor wretch in the river. Just 


then a youns man broke through 


PORES Ra Se the crowd, which tried to hold him 


back, and, plunging into the river, 
brought the drowning man to the 
shore. As the crowd began to 
jeer at him for saving the life of a 
mere Jew, it was discovered that 
the man whose life was saved was 
a Gentile and that his brave res- 
cuer wasadew. The jeering at 
once ceased, and the crowd slunk 
away. 
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Not Worthy of Membership. 


fivitors Curistran-EVANGELIST:—A Town 
Boardis elected, three on a license ticket and 
two anti-license. One of the three was a brother 
in the chureh. The church, with its minister 
asked the brother in writing not to sign the Ae 
tion for a saloon. N otwithstanding when the 
petition was presented he signed it. When Visit- 
ed by some of the members in reference to his 
action he gave them to understand that he had 
done nothing wrong and had nothing to repent 
of, and when informed that the church would 
have to take action in his case, he told them to 
go on and do as they pleased. 'There was a meet- 
ing called, and he was withdrawn from. Some 
of the members who were not present thought the 
act of the brother did not justify our withdrawal 
from him. Please give your views through the 
Christian-Evangelist. 

Your brother in Christ, 


J. F. ALLEN, 
CHESTER, Neb. Nov. 27, 1888. 


Our view is that the church was justi- 
fied in its action. A man who wants ‘a 
saloon in a community is not fi for 
membership in a Christian church, A 
saloon means to put temptation in the 
way of the weak; to cultivate the drink 
habit which breaks up families; to con- 
sume, without compensation, the hard 
earnings of the poor, and to bring women 
and children to want. It means the fos- 
tering of crime and the peopling of jails, 
alms-houses and asylums. The man who 
is in favor of having that kind of work 
done in a community has no business in 
a church whose aim is diametrically op- 
posite to that of the saloon. Let him 
choose which he will serve, but he can- 
not serve God and Baechus.— The Chris- 
tian Evangelist. 


That test of ~ membership 
strictly applied to most churches 
would throw ‘a dampness on de 
meetin,” as the old negro said of 
the sermon against chicken steal- 
ing. Then, too, see where the 
logic leads! If it be wrong to 
sign a saloon license it is equally 
wrong to vote for it. 

And then again. Is not gam- 
bling a plain violation of the law 
of God and man? Every child 
knows that itis. No one can be 
ignorant on this subject. Then, 
by what law of morality, not to say 
Christianity, are persons allowed 
to remain members of church who 
are notoriously guilty of this sin— 


so notoriously that the fact is 
sportively mentioned in the public 
prints? 

The sin of gambling com- 
mitted by church members is not 
only a disgrace to the congrega- 
tion that assents to it, (by allowing 
its guilty members to go unre- 
buked), but itis a blot upon the 
whole Church of Christ, and, inthe 
case of public elections, it is astab 
at the life of our Republic. 
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PUB ISHED SEMI-MONTHLY. 
JASEER L. DOUTHIT, Epiror. 


“A PurER ‘christianity, however slowly, i is to 
take the place of that which bears butits name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome. Let our lives re- 
veal its beauty and its power.”’—Wéilliam Ellery 
Channing. 


‘*Heayen’s zate is shut to him who comes alone. 
Save thon a soul and it shall save thine own.’ 


Entere2 as Second Class Mail Matter 


Sai: BrVILLE, ILu., Fes. 15, 1889. 


what a pass are 
we omneh ‘Behold we bewail a 
temporal 1os6: for a pitiful gain 
we to iland run; and the Spirit- 
ual losses of our Soul are for- 
gotten, and hardly at last return 
to the memory.” fhomas a 
Kempis. 


The Church of the Living God. 


TO “ANY CHRISTIAN CONGREGATION” 
THAT IT MAY CONCERN. 

Any Christian. congregation 
whose life and suecess depend 
chiefly on the peculiar oratorical 
qualities of its pastor is certainly 
ina bad way. The pastor may die, 
and certainly will at last die, or he 
may take it into his head to go else- 
where, What wil. become of the 
congregation if it cannot live and 
succeed without him? Its position 
is always one of hazard, and ulti- 
mately of failure—The Shelbyville 


Umion, Feb. 9. 

A congregation of professed fol- 
lowers of Christ whose faith in the 
principles they profess does not 
extend beyond the ‘‘oratorical” 
pastor is not worthy of the name 
Christian, and might as well die at 
once. 

But we do not know of any 
genuine Christian congregation 
of which this can be justly said. 

Christian truth is greater than 
any one or any thousand congre- 
gations, and will live to bless 
forever those who embrace it and 
grow mightily through the world 
when the special organizations in 
which it has been planted and fos- 
tered have gone to the empire of 
decay. 

The Christian congregations at 
Antioch, Corinth, Rome, and else- 
where to whom Paul wrote his im- 
mortal epistles suon passed away 


or changed their form of doctrine; | 


but the simple, pure Gospel truth 
which those feeble churches held 
was God’s_ greatest gift. to the 
members—it saved thém—and has 
gone on for eighteen centuries, 
conquering and to conquer; al- 
though in every age there have 
been scoffers who have prophesied 
it would be short lived. 

There were, no doubt, short 
sighted persons in those days, who 
regarded the position of those 
feeble congregations “as one of 
hazard and ultimately of failure,” 
nevertheless all congregations of | 
honest disciples of Christ, of what- 
ever name, are not dependent upon 
one manor a million men for their 
faith; they are in regular line of 
apostolic succession; and every 
Christian congregation composed 
of sincere believers is ordained of 


God as a means of grace to its mem- 
bers so long as it exists; and 
when, for any cause, it ceases 
to be, then the church of the 
living God remains for all such as 
will be saved. This church is not 
confined to one denomination 
or congregation, but includes 
all devout and. faithful souls 
who seek to build up _ the 
kingdom of God on earth. 

As England’s poet laureate, Ten- 
nyson, slugs: 
Our little’systems have their day, 

They have their day and cease. to be, 


They are but broken lights of thee, 
But thou, O God, art more than they. 


NOTES 


The Unitarian church at Toronto, Can- 
ada, is prospering under the ministry of 
A. T. Bowser. 


The new Unity church at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, under Mr. and Mrs. Judson Fisher, 
is prospering. 


Rev. L. W. Mason, who has been 
preaching with success in Corry, Pa., is 
expecting to go Hast soon. 


The Sunday Circle of Huron, Dak., 
have invited Miss Helen G. Putnam to 
preach for them three months. 


We have been interested in reading in 
Unity of Feb. 9 an account of the dedi- 
cation of Unity church, Hinsdale, l., on 
Jan. 30, Blessings on pastor and people 
and all their gospel work! 


Rey. A. A. Livermore, ane of the 
Meadville Theological school, has an ex- 
cellent article in the February Unitarian 
entitled, “I'wentyfive Years in a Theo- 
logical School.” We hoped to find room 
for a part of it in this number, but it will 
keep till our next, 


The Prohibition conference in Louis- 
ville, Ky., Feb. 18 and 14 was an enthus- 
iastic meeting attended by representa- 
tives from all parts of the country. 
dresses were given by Miss Willard, J ohn 
P. St. John, Mary T. Lathrap, Rey. 
Annie Shaw and other distinguished 
men and women. 


The article on “Our Indian Educational 
and Missionary Work,” kindly furnished 
for this paper by Gen. J. F. B. Marshall, 
is worthy of a careful reading. Aside 
from the missionary feature, it gives 
some interesting and reliable informa- 
tion in regard to the great Territory to- 
ward the head of the Fathers of Waters. 


“Tiberal Christianity,’ a sarmon by 
Rey. Eli Fay, delivered at the Church of 
the Unity, Los Angeles, Cal., January 13, 
repeated by. request Jaruary 27, 1889, 
and by a general desire printed in tract 
form. This is the most practical and 
doctrinal discourse we have read for 
many years, It should be circulated by 
the raillion, 


The Twentyeighth Congregational So- 
ciety of Boston, has transferred the 
Parker Memorial to the Benevolent Fra- 
ternity of Churches. | Commemorative 
exercises were held in the building Sun- 
day evening, Feb. 3. Addresses were 
made by Moncure D. Conway, A. A. 
Burrage, Mrs. Edna D. Cheney and Revs. 
Samuel Longfellow, Edward Hale, H..A. 
Horton, H. EK. Hale and M. J.Savage. 


Pastor Foote, of King’s Chapel, Boston, 
has shown a clear appreciation of public 
need, in arranging for a course of Sunday 
afternoon sermons by well known schol- 
arsand thinkers of several denominations. 
The names, as far as published, indicate 
; a recognition of the sympathy known to 
Lexist between ‘conservative Unitarians 
and the New Orthodoxy. There is much 

“common ground” between all reverent 
and intelligent followers of Christ who 
have imbibed the modern siprit.° What- 
ever makes this more apparent and at the 
same time more real, is of advantage to 
religion and to society.—The Univer- 
salist. 


REV. H. D. STEVENS. 


Rey: H. D. Stevens, of Moline, was 

born at Calais, Vermont, May. 27, 1846 
He received a ‘preparatory education at 
the Montpelier Union School, Goddard’s 
Seminary, Barre, Vermont, and spent one 
year in Tuft’s College near Boston, Mass. 
In 1870 he entered the scientific course 
in Cornell University at Ithaca, New 
York, ina class numbering nearly 300. 
He graduated i in 1873, being one of the 
Woodforth prize speakers, and was 
selected as class orator. 


In 1874he became one of the editors 


of the Indianapolis Sentinel. Later, 
after having served on the Sandusky 


Register, was officially connected with 


the Charity Organization Society of In- 
dianapolis. In.1881 he established and 
published The School News, which was 
continued for five years. In April 1887 
he began preaching; in August of the 
same year he was received into fellow- 
ship of the Unitarian churches and in 
October, 1887 received his first. call and 
settlement from the Unitarian church 
in this city. 

The pastor is an able, earnest, and 
faithful worker in the cause he repre- 
sents.—Moline (Ill) Daily. Republican. 


EDWARD HALE’S. SUNDAY SCHOOL, 


STORIES; 


A general interest is sure to ke felt in 
the Rey. Dr. Edward E. Hale’s Sunday 
School Stories on the Golden Texts ofthe 
International Lessons of 1889. The 
volume, which covers the lessons for the 
first half of the year, grew out of a sug- 
gestion made, some time since, by the 
senior partner of the firm of Funk & 
Wagnalls, religious and temperance pub- 
lishers of New York; but, in the course 
of events, it came to appear with the im- 
print of Dr. Hale’s regular publishers in 
Boston. The twenty-six stories, though 
generally similar in tone and even in 
style, are the work ofa little literary 
syndicate, consisting of Dr. Hale (who 
wrote eight), several members of: his 
family, and Mrs. Whitmas, secretary of 
the “Ten Times One” societies. They. 
are printed anonymously, and it becomes 
a pleasant puzzle to pick out the eight 
written by the famous author, to whose 


inspiration the churches of the land owe}: 


the King’s Daughters, the Look-up 
Legions, the Harry Wadsworth clubs, ete. 


The best of the stories, on the whole, are |- 


They Hated Me Without a Cause (first 
Sunday in June) and the application of 
the missionary lesson for the last Sunday 
in March; others are nearly as good, and 
some, of course, are pretty poor. The 
Sunday School Times says, “the author’s 
own theological (Unitarian) views are no- 
where made prominent, or even apparent. 
The chief merit ofthe collection as awhole 
is the way in which it makes the great 
truths of religion apparent to children 
as. things belonging to every day life 
everywhere, and not merely to Sundays 
or death-beds. It is a welcome addition 
to the great and growing body of Inter- 
national lesson literature.” 

We are glad Dr. Hale has done this 
work. Itis the first thing of the kind 
on the International lessons (so far as 
we know) attempted by one of the Uni- 
tarian household. We hope it will not 
be the last. (7x5 inches, cloth, pp. x. 314. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.00.) 

FS 
“ROBERT ELSMERE” MAKES TROUBLE 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


“Robert Elsmere” has reached Califor- 
nia, and, as at the Hast, has created a 
great flutter in theological circles. Rey. 
C. W. Wendte, of Oakland, was the first 
to preach about the book, and his dis- 
course, published in the daily papers, 
awakened strong dissent, and in some 
cases the 1re, of the orthodox clergy. The 
Rey. Dr. Francis Horton, pastor of the 
largest Presbyterian church on the coast, 
preached a bitterly polemical sermon di- 
rected not only against the book, but 
against Unitarianism and its representa- 
tives. The latter were denounced 
as “anarchists” and “libertines,” ‘‘yenom- 
ous spiders of infidelity,” ete., ete. The 
people were warned that if they gave up 
the miracles of the Bible they would be 
“all at sea, and every man must think for 
himself.” 

The controversy took an unexpected 
turn through a violent attack on the Cal- 
ifornia State University, which was de- 
nounced as “Godless” and “a Unitarian 
annex,” while Dr, Stebbins was requested 
to resign as regent, in favor of some man 
of evangelical tendenzies. The newspa- 
papers meanwhile have been filled with 

“interviews,” letters, replies, etc. The 
defense of the University and of Dr. 
Stebbins against such partisan attacks 
has been complete and will result ina 
deal of good to that institution. Among 
others Dr. Stebbins wrote a strong letter. 
There was no little langhter when 1t was 
announced that while one of the regents 
(Dr. Stebbins) is a Unitarian, he was ap- 
pointed by a Presbyterian governor, and 
that six of the teaching faculty are li- 
censed orthodox ministers, and the pro- 
fessor of philosophy, against whom the 
charges of impiety were especially severe, 
is a Presbyterian clergyman! 

Mr. Wendte kept his .temper through 
all the discussion, and preached courte- 
ously though vigorously in defence of 
freedom of. teaching at the University 
and of the claims of Unitarianism upon 
the modern mind and heart. The news- 
papers publish his sermons, the Unita- 
rian church is crowded, and the whole 
controversy has resulted in great good to 
our cause. It is a pleasant testimony lo 
Hon. Horace Davis (a Unitarian), re- 


cently elected president of the University, — 
that his administration was endorsed by 


all the disputants, orthodox as well as_ 
liberal, as fair, unpartisan and full of 


promise to the institution—The Uni- 
tarian. 


For the Children 


aes 


DO NOTTEMPT ME, 
BY MAY BLOSSOM, 


Nay, my comrades, do not temptme, 
For you know my weakness still 

Is to enter in the dram-shop— 

Take the drink that soon would Ins 


Nay, my comrades, do not urge me, 
"Vis a mother’s dying wish, 

That this hand should never touch it, 
Then she blessed me with a kiss. 


Nay, my comrades, do not tempt me, 
The last words she spoke was this: 
“You'll not touch it, will you? Charlie, 
You'll be true to my last kiss? 


Nay, my comrades, do not urge me, 
Ne’er again these hands of mine 

Will ever touch the sparkling goblet, 
Ever touch the flowing wine, 


No, my friends, you cannot tempt me, 
Into that vile place again, 

Where that glass of sparkling liquor 
Makes a demon out of man. 


Yes, I'll vote for Prohibition, 
Prohibition is for me; 

Only that will stop the trafiic, 
That alone will set us free. . 


“T Want to Vote for Papa.” 


and whom will you vote for to- 
day! 97) 

So said a neighbor to little 
Jimmie Lambert, a brave five- 
year-old. It was village election 
day, and the neighbor was on his 
way to the polls. Jimmie straigh- 
tened himself up, and was puzzled 
but for amonent; a bright thought 
struck him. 

“J—I’m goin’ to vote for my pa,” 
he said, as if there could be no 
doubt about the propriety of that. 

“I guess you are hardly big 
enough,” replied tne man, laugh- 
ing, but you might try.” 

“Jimmie’s old plays suddenly 
grew stale. Here is a new thing 
that men were doing and he wanted 
to do the same; for all play is but 
an imitation of real life, whether 
it be the play of children in the 
nursery, or of grown up people on 
the stage. But he was sorely 


puzzled how to do it, and after. 
trying several things, and calling 


them voting, he said to his little 
sister, 
than himself: 

‘Mamie, lets go an’ vote down 
town,” -and off they went. But 
mamma saw them. Now Mrs. 
Lambert was somewhat out of 
temper that day; for Mr. Lambert, 
while fuddled with beer at the 


saloon, had just made a peculiarly” 


unfortunate bargain. He had 
traded his cow, one main support 
of his family, 
machine, which some 
tongued guzzler assured him 
would do their washing before 
breakfast, meaning, of course, if 
they commenced early enough. 


fourteen months younger 


for a washing. 
smooth- 


ee a ee a 


“Good morning, my little man; | 


Mrs. La:nbert was kneading bread — 


and. brooding over the matter, 


when she spied her two children - 


just turning into the street. 

“Jimmie!” she cried; 
Henry! Do you hear me? 
into the house,” 

James Henry obeyed, but relue- 
tantly. 

“I’m going to vote for pa,” he 

sald, by way of apology. 

“T wish you would vote for him,” 
retorted Mrs. Lambert, as she 
went into the pantry, after some 
flour, “that he wouldn't have any 
saloon to go to.” 

This was taken at once by Jim- 
my, as his mother’s permission to 
do the voting forthwith, and slip- 


Come 


“James 


ping out of the door he was soon — 
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on his way to the hall, carefully 
leading Mamie by the hand. 

The usual question of license or 
no license was. before the people, 
and as thé contest was expected 
to be very close, the excitement 
ran high. Eachsidehad computed 
its forces, and was seeing that 
their last man was brought in. 
The large room was full of men 
looking on, passing tickets, keeping 
tally of voters, or discussing the 
situation in loud tones. Jimmy, 
still holding Mamie’s hand, timidly 
twitched a man’s coat, and looked 
up in his face. 

“T want to vote for my pa,” he 
said, 

“You're too small, my little 
man: to—”. _ 

“Who is it?” cried a second. 

“Sam Lambert’s children,” 
responded some one. 

“Tobbing for a new candidate?” 

“Give him a vote!” 

“Give the boy a chance!” 


So ran the exclamations around) 


the recom. 
. “Give us a speech,” said a 

brawny gunsmith: ‘What office 
does your pa want?’ And so say- 
ing, he stood the little ones side 
upon the judges’ table. All were 
hushed for amoment in expectation 
of something to cause fresh merri- 
ment. Some who had just come 
in stood with their ballots in their 
hands, enjoying the diversion with 
the rest. 

“Poor little things!” said one, in 
a sympathetic whisper, as if to 
spggest that the play had gone far 
enough. Jimmie’s lips trembled, 
‘but he managed to say: 

“T want to vote for my pa.” _ 

“Shimmie’s doin to fote for our 
pa,” repeated Mamie, in a prompt, 
clear voice, “so’e won’t goto s’loon!” 

The merriment was over. An 
almost painful awe crept over that 
assembly of men, as if in the voice 
of helpless children they had 
heard the voice of God. x 

“Won't none of yez help these 
babies,’ cried an _ Irishnian. 


~ “Sure an’ I’ve a moind to help ’em 


meself.” — 

“Give ’em some tickets!” shouted 
a voice. It wasa happy thought, 
and no sooner said than done. 

“Pll count for yez, me little man,” 
continued the Irishman, and he 
took a ballot from Jimmie’s hand, 
folded and voted it. Thena wild 
hurrah went up from that crowd! 
An officer rapped for order. - 

“The boy has voted now; who'll 
vote for the little girl?” cried the 
gunsmith. 3 

.“That’s me!” 

“Tm another!” 

“T’m your man, little one,” and 
three hands were outstretched for 
ballots, drawing themfrom Mamie’s 
closed fist. 

Another cheer went up. 

“You must remove the children 
gentlemen, and stand back a little,” 
commanded one of the judges, 
rising. - As they were lifted down 
another cheer arose, with cries 
“Good!” “That’s itl” and all eyes 
were turned towards the cornet 
band teacher’s blackboard, on 
which a local artist was sketching 
in outline the two children, with 
an inscription over and under like 
this: 


: “VOTERS ATTENTION!” . 


: “PLEASE VOTE FOR OUR PA, 80 ! 
. °E WON'T GO TO S’LOON. 
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In vain did the other side try to 
dampen the enthusiasm. The 


children triumphed, and the pro- 

hibition board was electod by 

thirty-nine majority. And so Jim- 
_ mie did vote for his pa, and won. 
Selected. 


* 
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Orthodoxy of the Future. 

We have been favored with the 
privilege of reading in manuscript 
an essay with the above title, writ- 
ten by a prominent and scholarly 
minister of a leading orthodox 
body. The essay was prepared by 
request of an association of ortho- 
dox ministers in the West, and! 
read before them. It- was re- 
ceived, so we learn, with marked 
approval by those who listened to 


‘persons in the Godhead. 
Hon concent of ihe thes ee Unitarian and trinitarian dog- 


give our readers some extracts, as! 
follows: 


they may be. The Unitarian po- 
sition, supported by men of such 
eminence, and entrenched behind 
scripture so reasonably interpreted, 
should be understood, not so much 
as an ultimatum upon Christology, 
but rather asa protest against a 
narrow and imperfect trinitarian 
view of the manifestations of the 
Both 


matists should learn that neither 
view, as commonly presented, sat- 
isfies an exhaustive treatment of 


....An inductive system of Bib- ithe passages of scripture bearing 
lical criticism, though still in its! om the subject or satisfies the de- 


infancy, is already beginning to 
show us glimpses of an orthodoxy 
for the future which is different 
from the orthodoxy of the past — 
a past still within the recollection 
of most of us. 


What is the English Revision of 
the Seriptures but an evidence of 
the changes a new and more pro- 
found study of the word of God 
has brought about? — 


What means the present tolera- 
tion of opinion, remarkable as 
compared with tbe past, among 
people of different Christian de- 
nominations, and towards each 
other in the same denomination, 
but a change in popular and eccle- 
siastical opinion in anticipation of 
a changed orthodoxy for the fu- 
ture? And, finally, what is the 
significance of the church con- 
gresses and the ecclesiastical coun- 
cils of widely dissenting branches 
of the Christian church, but an ev- 
idence of the relaxation of grasp 
upon old and antagonistic tenets, 
and a firmer grasp upon essentials 
which are to remain in the ortho- 
doxy of the future? The time is 
at hand; the coming of a.new king- 
dom.is at the door; we must pre- 
pare it a welcome, and sit down to 
sup with it, for it comes to bring 
us glad tidings of great joy..... 

In the third place, the orthodoxy 
of the future will doubtless affirm 
principles of Christology far more 
comprehensive than those now af- 
flrmed. Our present system of 
Christology is constructed upon 
the supposition that the human 
family alone is in need of salva- 
tion from sin; that the possibili- 
ties of an immaculate conception, 
and of a practical -soteriology are 
confined to this earth and ‘its in- 
habitants; and that the propitia- 
tion made in Christ on Calvary ex- 
hausted the possibilities of an in- 
carnation for the second person of 
the trinity. The possibility and 
the probability of moral existences 
upon other planets of the solar 
systemand upon planets of sys- 
tems beyond the solar, are con- 
stantly before us, and are rendered 
credible by the force of analogy 
and of a priort logic. But, if in- 
habited, the beings on these sister 
worlds must be finite; if finite, sin- 
ful; if sinful, in need of a Savior. 

That there are orders of beings, 
called angels in scripture, now in- 
habiting other worlds, different in 
order and nature, to some extent, 
from men, we know. ‘These, in 
general constitution, must be crea- 
tures like ourselyes, made in the 
image and likeness of God, yet 
peccable and sinful, as all finite 
moral beings must, of necessity, be. 
The same attributes of the Su- 
preme Being which demanded a 
plan of salvation for fallen man, 
will: demand a plan. of salvation 
for God’s creatures, no matter 
where located or how circum- 
stanced. Our soteriology must be 


Jexpounded to admit of this possi- 


Cn ee tees: 


mands of rational views of the uni- 
verse of matter and mind. 

A theory must explain all the 
facts and phenomena which fall 
within the scope of its application, 


or it cannot be regarded as final. 


The Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, if of Divine origin, in 
any sense, must be easily consistent 
with themselves. To make them 
so apon old theories of the uni- 
yerse, and of the Divine economy, 
we have strained them somewhat, 
and I scarcely think any of us can 
say that the results have been 
wholly satisfactory to ourselves. 

In the fourth and last place, it 
is likely that the orthodoxy of the 
future will formulate some new 
principles upon the doctrine of Es- 
chatology. 

We have, as a body of con- 
gregationalists, recently been in 
sore controversy upon this depart- 
ment, and our friends at Andover 
have brought forth a new theory, 
which seems to have successfully 
met a challenge respecting its 
right to exist among us. So far as 
it involves liberty of conscience 
and interpretation of scripture, the 
issue 1s likely to bear much good 
fruit, but as a theory upon the 
points it proposes to elucidate for 
us, I am afraid it is doomed to 
failure. It looks too much like 
class legislation, however much the 
class sought to be benefitted by it 
is in need of relief from some 
source. If the heathen had to 
depend upon our tardy and feeble 
efforts to give them a fair chance, 
I am afraid they should long ago 
have become acclimated and. nat- 
uralized to their condition in per- 
dition. I have no doubt but that 
the good Lord has had more 
mercy upon them than we have 
been willing to show. ‘The follow- 
ing positions, I think, should be 
readily accepted as correct, by all: 

First, that moral agents must al- 
ways be free agents; and free- 
agency involves a perpetual proba- 
tion. That all human beings will, 
in the future world, be moral 
agents, we believe. We shall, 
therefore, always be in a state of 
probation. It is true, the nature 
or scope of the probation, must 
change with the state and the rela- 
tive perfection of the being, but it 
will nevertheless be a real proba- 
tion. If the Andover professors 
had affirmed a post mortem proba- 
tion for all moral beings, they 
would have enunciated a principle 
instead of a hypothesis—a princi- 
ple easily defended. 


Second, that because probation 
is perpetual we haye no right to 
think that a post mortem probation 
can reverse the results of the ante 
mortem probation. Men are to 
be judged according to the deeds 
done in the body, at the time when 
they leave the body, and _ this 
forms an epoch in éach human ex- 
istence. As the tree falleth, so 
shall it lie. He that is filthy, let 


mortem probation. 


There is nothing arbitrary in 

God’s plans or in the application 
of his laws. The whole of life, 
both here and hereafter, isa sifting 
and assorting process, by which 
every man will be rewarded ac- 
cording as his deeds shall be. 
_ Third, that all men will be 
judged in accordance with the 
light which they have for the deeds 
done in the body, not for their at- 
titude towards the historic Christ. 
God will never make the accept- 
ance or the rejection of an event in 
history, or of a person of any kind 
a test of true piety. Jesus did not 
erect such a test. God will not re- 
quire such a test of any one at the 
day of judgment. This is the 
weakest of all the Andover posi- 
tions, that to have a fair chance 
the heathen must have an oppor- 
tunity to accept or reject the his- 
toric Christ. And with the fall of 
that proposition, the bottom falls 
out of their argument for a post 
Their conclu- 
sion, when generalized, becomes 
right, but the logic upon which it 
rests, is wholly fallacious. The 
fact is, that the heathen who have 
not learned anything about the 
historic Christ, have as fair a 
chance to go to heaven as any of 
us; they lack in nothing except in- 
telligence and culture—their con- 
sciences either accusing or excus- 
ing them, as Paul says, in accord- 
ance with the light they have. 

Our obligation to send them the 
Gospel grows out of our common 
humanity, and not out of any un- 
fairness that may otherwise be 
practiced upon them at the day of 
judgment. Whether the Hottentot 
and the Hebrew go to the same 
mansions of heaven, at once, from 
this world, at death, is a different 
question, but certain it is that if 
each is truly devout and conscien- 
tious, according to the best light 
afforded him, each will attain to 
that heayen which will satisfy the 
demands of his nature for happi- 
ness. God is no respecter of per- 
sons, and the Judge of all the 
earth shall certainly do right. 
Would anything less than this be 
considered right among men? 

..The Christian faith, and the 
Christian church, has a most sure 
foundation to rest upon, and is 
competent to meet the demands of 
our age in dialectics, if we choose 
our armory with that wisdom 
which characterizes the leaders of 
all other departments of science. 
I have no fear for Christianity ex- 


cept when its expounders choose sy 


to bind themselves by the tradi- 
tions of the past. Our theological 
armor of today is too heavy and 
unwieldy. Like David; we could 
do better with pebbles from the 
brook—the pebbles of simple, uni- 
versal, first principles. 


J Pee UNITARIAN. 


A Monthly Liberal Christian Magazine. 

Terms of subscription One Dollar per yea 

advance. All subscriptions should be sent to 
REY. J. T. SUNDERLAND 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


[ae CHRISTIAN LIFE, a Unitarian Journal 

Vsakly. Twelve pages—three large columns 
each. Price One Dollar a year. All letters, pa- 
pers, postoftice orders, &ec., to be sent to 

REY. R. SPEARS, 
Arundel Honse, The Bank, 
Highgate, 
London, N. 


A UNITARIAN OR FREE CHRISTIAN CATE- 
t\. CHISM, (Prepared for use in Families and 
Sunday Schools.) By Jasper L. Douthit, pastor 
of the First Congregational (Unitarian) Church, 
Shelbyville, Ill. Suggested in part from “A Free 
Christian Catechism,’ by Alfred Hood, of Eng- 
land, Price, 5 cents per copy. Reduction on 
quantities. Address, 
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For Our Best Words. 
OurIndian Educational and Mis- 
sionary Work. 


The Montana Industrial School 
is the only organized Indian mis- 
sionary enterprise of the Unitarian 
denomination. It begins the new 
year well equipped for its good 
work. ‘Ramona Ranch” contain- 
ing two hundred acres of well 
selected land, granted by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior for its use, 
has all been enclosed with a sub- 
stantial wire fence, and fairly well 
supplied with implements, stock 
ete. During the last Summer one 
thousand dollars were raised by 
contributions to build and equip 
a workshop which was needed to 
carry out the object of the school, 
as well as to meet the requirements 
of the contract with the Indian 
Bureau, under which the Govern- 
ment pays to the A. U. A. one hun- 
dred and eight dollars annually, 
for every pupil of school age who 
is fed, clothed, instructed, and 
cared for at the school. 

This workshop is now completed, 
a competent mechanic placed in 
charge, and the bla ksmith shop 
has already proved a great con- 
venience to the travelling public 
as well as an advantage to the 
school. 

Ramona Ranch is located seven 
miles from Custer Station, North- 
ern Pacifie Railroad, on the mail 
stage route to Fort Custer, thirty 
miles, and the Crow Regency, forty 
miles distant, over which there is 
much travel and heavy teaming. 

The attendance is not yet as 
large as is desired, there being but 
twenty-two pupils enrolled, while 
fifty can be cared for. But the 
school is steadily though slowly, 
gaining the confidence of the 
Crows, many of whom however, 
still look upon it, (as they have 
heretofore had reason to look up- 
on all other enterprises of the 
white man,) as some kind of a 
scheme for making money out of 
them. 

With the exception of the visits 
of the Catholic priests, no mission- 
ary work has been done for the 
Crow Indians, till our school was 
opened, and they are naturally 
slow to believe that any such en- 
terprise would be established 
among them simply for their bene- 
fit. There are many indications 
however, that they are beginning 
to realize both the value and the 
necessity of education for their 
children. 

The location of the school was 
decided upon in July 1886, after a 
personal inspection of the ground 
by Rev. Henry F. Bond, the pres- 
ent Superintendent. The Crow 
Reservation had been previously 
recommended by Capt. Henry 
Romeyn and Lieut. G: LeRoy 
Brown U.S. A., both of whom had 
been instructors at Hampton In- 
stitute, and were familiar with the 
various Indian tribes and their 
condition. 

We were looking for a place 
where the need was greatest, 
rather than for one where the work 
was easiest, and we found it there. 
The schoolis a light in a dark 
place, and if heartily sustained by 
the denomination, with patient 
waiting for results, will success- 
fully accomplish its beneficent 
mission. 

The work of allotting home- 
steads, under the Dawes bill, to 
the Crow Indians is progressing 
as rapidly as the Goyernment ap- 
propriations for the purpose will 
permit. When it is accomplished, 
the unassigned lands will be 
thrown open for settlement by 
whites and soon occupied. 


The present population of Mon- 


‘tana is estimated by Governor Les- 


lie at 140,000, and the annual in- 
crease 10,000. 

Mining is the leading pursuit, 
and the mineral product is con- 
stantly increasing. There is 
abundant evidence moreover of a 
rapid advance in agriculture and 
kindred pursuits; and a liberal 
and intelligent provision for edu- 
cation. Aside from mining prop- 
erty which is not taxed, the assess- 
ed valuation of other property has 
increased nearly five hundred per 
cent. in ten years. During the 
same period the number of cattle 
hasincreased from 220,000 to 1,500,- 
000. Of sheep from 120,000 to 
more than 2,000,000. Of horses 
from 40, 000 to over 200,000. Of 
acres of land under cultivation 
from 265,000 acres to more than 
2,000,000. Most of its agricultural 
development has been within three 
years. The territory is especially 
rich in timber, in marbles, in in- 
exhaustible water supplies and in 
great stores of coal. The coal re- 
cently discovered a few miles from 
the school, improves in quality as 
they get into it, and Mr. Bond 
already draws much of his fuel 
from that source. He writes that 
he has a range which would sup- 
port 1,000 head of cattle, but for 
want of means to purchase a small 
herd, has to pay large prices for 
beef, instead of being able, not 
only to furnish beef for the school, 
but to supply customers at a good 
profit. The school should be pro- 
vided with the means to purchase 
what stock is needed for its eco- 
nomical management. 


A young, zealous field mission- 
ary should be sent out, who will 
visit the Crows in their villages, 
learn their language, aid them in 
their efforts to meet the demands 
of the new life of civilization on 
which they are compelled to enter 
and secure, as by this personal con- 
tact he could easily do, all the pu- 
pils that the Montana Industrial 
Schoolcancarefor. Suchaman can 
do agrand work for both Indian 
and white settlers. He can doubt- 
less be found, if the money to send 
him is provided. 


The multifarious demands of 
such a school as ours, allows the 
Superintendent no time for this 
important field work. Mr. Bond 
while admirably qualified for the 
pioneer work of establishing this 
school, will soon have to relinquish 
it toyounger hands. It is essential 
to the future prosperity of the 
school that his successor be well 
qualified, and no training could be 
better than the experience of this 
field missionary. Miss Crosby, 
the devoted and efficient teacher 
is likely to be compelled by other 
duties to resign her position. 
Who will volunteer to take her 
place? Mrs. Bond in a recent let- 
ter says, ‘“Miss C. and I are in 
danger of overdoing. Never in 
my life have I been so busy, and 
the demands upon my time are not 
only continual but imperative. 
We need helpers of the right sort 
very much, and lam always hoping 
for volunteers from the Hast. Why 
are there not young women in 
plenty in our Unitarian ranks, 
with a spirit of adventure, a desire 
to widen their experience and 
sphere of usefulness, who would 
throw themselves unto this work if 
only for a year or two? Theinter- 
est is absorbing, the opportunity of 
seeing the Indian life in the tepees 
(tents) likely to be of short dura- 
tion, while the discomforts and 
hardships are not so difficult to 
bear as our dear friend Mr. Griffin 
seems to think them.” 


There surely ought to be found 
amoug us much of missionary zeal 
for such a_ practical Christian 
work as that of the Montana 
school, as is found in other denom- 
inations. The school, while car- 
ried on under the auspices of the 
American Unitarian Association, 
depends for its support upon the 
voluntary contributions of the 
churches, Sunday schools, W. A. 
C. and individuals of our faith. 
That support should be assured by 
annual pledges, that the school 
may be relieved of uncertainty and 
anxiety. 

The Southern and Indian Edu- 
cational work of the A. U. A. is in 
charge of a commission composed 
of Rey. G. Reynolds, Secretary A. 
U. A. and Chairman ex-officio, Mrs. 
A. Hemenway, Mrs. S. 4. Bullard, 
Mrs. K. G. Wells, Mrs. Richard- 
son of Lowell, and Mr. Thomas 
Gaffield,to whose good manage- 
ment it can confidently be in- 
trusted. 

The outlays for this school from 
July 1886, to January 1889 have 
been about $20,000, of which one 
half has been for the current ex- 
penses, and half for the cost of the 
plant, consisting of buildings, 
fences, roads and bridgés, imple- 
ments, furniture and live stock. 
Its necessary annual expenses are 
estimated as follows: 

For twenty-five pupils $6,040. 
This includes salaries, provisions, 
clothing, freight, stationery and 
incidentals. Of this amount the 
Indian Bureau Contract pays $108 
for every pupil of school age of the 
Crow tribe. 

For several of our present pupils 
no allowance is made by Gov- 
ernment. At least five hundred 
dollars more should be provided 
for extras, purchase of needed 
tools, furnittire, stock etc. The 
larger the number of pupils the 
smaller the pro rata cost, but it 
is safe to say that five thousand 
dollars annually should bepledged 
or raised above all receipts from 
Government for the proper main- 
tenance of this school. 

There should be no difficulty in 
raising this sum for the only In- 
dian Mission work in which we 
are engaged. 

Nearly twenty years ago, when 
President Grant decided to 
place the ~ Indian tribes, un- 
der the care of the relig- 
ious bodies of the country, 
we claimed and were accorded a 
share in the good. work. Other 
denominations have worked zeal- 
ously and successfully during all 
these years in fulfilment of their 
pledges, and are now expending 
ever a quarter of a million dollars 
annually in Indian educational 
work. Shall we, who have but just 
now entered seriously upon the 
work, fail tomaintain our one In- 
dian mission school in the manner 
worthy of our denomination? 


: J. F. B. MarsHatt. 
Boston, 25 Beacon St., Jan. 15, 1889. 


The Love That is Unto 
Life. 
BY REV. A. 2, PUTNAM, D. D.. 


A sermon preached at Kennebunk, Me., before 
the Maine Unitarian Conference, June 12, ’88. 


Rey. W. H. Furness, D. D., of Phila- 
delphia, writes: “Thanks, dear friend, for 
the sermon. It has the true ring.” 

Rey. Chas. Perkins, of Athol, Mass,, 
says: “It is a noble word on the noblest 
of themes.” : 

Rey. T. J. Sawyer, D. D.' of College 
Hill, Mass., says: “I bave read every 
word of it with a satisfaction I can 
hardly express.” 

Hon. Judge R. C. Pitman, of Newton, 
Mass., says: “That is the ‘pure Chris- 
tianlty’ for which the Unitarians stood at 
the birth of their organization, and for 
which they ought to stand in eternwm.”’ 


Tract form. pp. 20. Mailed 5c. per copy. 
DamRewL & UPHAM, Pub’rs, Boston. 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


The Phrenological Journal is worth 
the subscription price ($1.50) if but for 
one thing, namely, its biographicak 
sketches and delineations of the character 
of noted persons. The February number 
has, besides other valuable matter, 
sketches of the lives and characters, with 
portraits, the racy writer, Donald G. 
Mitchell, Mrs. Humphrey Ward, the au- 
thor of “Robert Elsmere,” and other dis- 
tinguished persons. 


The Statesman is a monthly devoted 
to practical politics and self-help. Dr A. 
J. Jutkins, editor. The Februaty num- 
ber is before us. 
pages of thoughtful and timely papers 
from able contributors. Per year $2.00, 
Single number 20 cents. Addresss 
Statesman Pub. Co., Room 25, 179 Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, M1. 


The Lend a Hand monthly, a record 
of progress and journal of good citizen- 
ship, for February 1889, contains the 


following suggestive articles: ‘‘Hmigra- — 


tion of Paupers,” “Out-door Relief,” “An 
Experiment in Pelice Matrons, by Anna 
Laurens Dawes.” ‘‘Almsgiving by Friend- 
ly Visitors,’ “A Man’s a Man for a’ That, 
by George ‘I’. Kercheval,” “Ramabaion 
the Pacific Coast.” Reports of Ten 
Times One Clubs. Published by J. 


Stillman Smith & Co.,3 Hamilton Place, 


Boston. 


Would you like to be transported to 
New York City some Sunday morning 
and visit all the places of worship? It 
would take many Sundays todo this but 
Demorest Monthly Magazine for, March 
(just received) has an article, “Religious 
New York,” beautifully illustrated. by 
which a stranger can get more informa- 
tion than he could from twenty Sunday 
visits. A new feature is started in this 
number, a corner for Little Ones. The 


children will be delighted with, “Young 


Japan at Play” it will teach them some 
new games, as well as show them how 
the Japanese play. Everybody will be 
interested in ‘‘SSnowed Under for Six, 
Months by Frederick Schwatka” and the 
water color picture and fine engraving. 
Be sure and see the March number, we 
have not told you half the attractions in 
it. Published by W. Jennings Demorest, 
15 East 14th St., New York. Price 20 
cents. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. ~ 


NITARIAN PAPERS, tracts and othe: publi- 
cations will be sent free to any one applying: 
to. MISS E. A. FREEBORN, Sec’y Post Office: 
Mission, Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo. 


\WV HAL UNITARIANS DO BELIEVE AND: 
what they do-not believe.—Third edition.— 
This is a statement by Key, J. L. Douthit, assist— 
ed by more than one hundred leading Unitarians 
of America. Sent by mail at following rates; 
One copy, 2¢., 50 copies, 75c. and 100 copies, $1. 
Address OUR BEST WORDS. Shelbyville, M11 


EADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 
Unitarian; educates for the Christian Ministry; 


‘ives aid to worthy but indigent students; tuition; - 
books, room-rent, furniture, free to all; no secta- 
rian test required; full course is three years. 
school year 88 weeks; school opens September 
29th; six professors; library, of seventeen 
thousand volumes; located in a beautifui 
and healthful city of eight thousand inhabitants. 
Apply to Rey. A. A. LIVERMORH, President, 

Meadville, Pennsylvania. - 
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IESUS CHRIST i 


0 

THH CRHHDS, 
Which Do You Believe? 

A Plea For Religious Honesty. 


BY REY. JASPER L. DOUTHIT. 
Third Dadition.. 


CONTENTS: The Difference between Honesty 
and Sincerity; Walking in Darkness; Luther’s 
Test Applied; The Belief of all Trinitarian 
Churches; What Do United Presbyterians Be- 
lieve? God’s Curse and Wrath and An Endless 
Hell * Purposed” from the Beginning; What 
About Infant Damnation: “I Don’t Believe a 
Word of It;” ‘it Contains the ‘rue System;”’ 
Jesus-Dying to Keconcile Himself to Man, 
“Jesus Paid It All;’ The Unwritten Water- 
Bound Creed; Our Common Lord’s Supper 
Perverted Into a Baptist Supper; ‘“Orthodox” 
and “Evangelical”? With a Vengeance; The 
Master’s Test of Disciplinship; 'Ctempt Nota 
Weak Brother; The Church of ‘'Make-Be- 
lieve;” “Good People Do So;” Crucifying Jesus 
Afresh; A Bad Hxample for Our Children; 
The Anti-Creed Creed; ‘“fhen Where Shall 1 
xe to Church?” Falshiberalisom; A Better 
Day is Coming. 

*,* 24-pp. pamphlet. Price, single copy, THN: 

CENTS. +12 copies, 50 cents; 25 copies, $l. 
Address, OUK BEST WORDS, Shelbyville, T.- 


OH PATRIOT VOTERS. 
Raise your voice in freedom’s name and 
roll the cause along. 
Strike the blows right where they'll count 
and heal the wounds with song ; 
Free the land from whiskey’s curse, nor 
license any wrong.—The Issue, 


It contains over sixty — 
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In essentials, Unity; in non-essentials Liberty; in all things, Charity.— Rurzrt Meupen. 


V0n, X: 


SHELBYVILLE, ILLINOIS, MARCH 1, 1889. 


OUR BEST WORDS, 


FOR CHURCH AND HOME. |. 


With Jesus Christ as Leader in morals and re- 
ligion, this paper aims to help in the glorious 
endeavor 


“To build the Universal Church 
Lofty as in the love of God, 
And ample a$ the wants of man.”’ 


TERMS.—Single copy, one year, - - - $1,00 
5 to 10 copies to one address, each, - - - - .75 
‘Specimen copy sent free. 
J.L. DOUTHIT, Pub’r, 
Shelbyville, Ill. 


CALLING ANGELS IN. 


We mean to doit. Some day, some day, 
We mean to slacken this fevered rush 
That is wearing our souls away, 
And grant to our loaded hearts a hush 
That is only enough to let them hear 
The footsteps of angels drawing near 


We promise our hearts that when the 
stress : 
Of the life-work reaches the longed-for 


close, 
When the weight that we groan with 
hinders less, 
We'll loosen our thoughts to such re- 


pose, — 
As banishes care’s disturbing din, 
And then— we'll call the angels in. 


The day that we dreamed of comes at 
length, 
When tired of every mocking quest, 
And broken in spirit and shorn ofstrength 
We drop, indeed, at the door of rest 
And watch and wait as the day wanes on— 
But the angels we meant to call are 
gone! 
—Selected. 
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The Duties of the Congregation. 


A preacher should speak both 
for himself and his congregation, 
and in order to do the latter he 
must feel for them and with them. 
Let them not be afraid to speak 
to their minister, and let him know 
what their lives really were, and 
do not think hard of him, if at 
times he gave them, in his dis- 


_courses, but a stone instead of 


f 


Ld 


bread. The more they let him 
know what they cared for and did 


- not care for, of course, the more 


he would be able to feed his flock. 
They must let him know if they 
were interested in a subject and if 
their thoughts on it agreed with 
his. They must allow their parson 
time and not expect him to account 
for every moment of his life. 
They must recollect their lives 
could not possibly be true, earnest, 
and sincere without believing in 
and strengthening their minister, 
and that their minister could not 
by any possibility be doing a real 
and permanent work if he was rest- 
ing simply on his own strength. 
No man who rested on himself and 
God could be doing such a work 
as he who rested on these two and 
his congregation. If they strength- 
ened him all they could and 
poured into his work and earnest 
love of truth and love of God, a 
faithful simplicity and sincerity of 
their own, he would know he had 
gathered into his life the thoughts, 
aspirations, fidelity, patience, love, 
faith, and hope of many and many 


a heart.-—Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, of | lite.—Extract from Dr. H. Bonar’s 
England. — 


-| grow up rose bushes. 


PARAGRAPHS. 


Speaking of creeds the following 
is the creed of Prof. Swing’s con- 
eregation in this city: ‘We be- 
lieve in the divine character and 
mission of Christ; that He is the 
Saviour of man in his ignorance 
and sinfulness and needs; that all 
accepting and obeying this Christ 
as their Way, and Truth and Life 
are fully entitled to the name and 
hope of Christians.” 


What kind of friends are to be 
your intimate companions this 
year? Upon your choice in this 
matter will depend, to a certain 
extent, the shaping of your char- 
acter. Mrs. Browning once said 
to Charles Kingsley, ‘‘What is the 
secret of your life? Tell me, that 
I may make mine beautiful, too.” 
After a moment’s pause he replied, 
“T had afriend.”. What a world 
of significance is wrapped up in 
the simple answer!—Selected. 


He swore at his clerks, and then 
wondered why he was not more 
respectfully and faithfully served. 
He snarled at his wife and chil- 
dren, and then wondered why his 


+home did not seem happy, like his 


neighbor Goodman’s. Buta pass- 
ing boy threw thistle seeds over 
into hts garden, he wasn’t fool 
enough to wonder why they didn’t 
Some men’s 
wisdom has a narrow range.—Con- 
gregationalist. 


‘Do Universalists believe there 
is any hell?’ Rey. R. H. Pullman 
answers the question in this wise: 
“Yes they believe everything the 
Bible teaches -concerning hell. 
They believe it is where sin is—in 
the sinner; and that it will con- 
tinue as long as sin continue. But 
they believe that if Jesus fully ac- 
complishes his mission, as seen in 
the Scripture evidences frequently 
given, then sin shall be destroyed, 
the lost shall be recovered, the 
devil, whomsoever or whatsoever 
he may be, and all his works—sin, 
ignorance, error, superstition— 
shall be destroyed.” 


Great Little Things. 

A hotylifeis made up of anumber 
of smallthings. Little words, not 
eloquent speeches or sermons, lit- 
tle deeds not miracles, nor battles, 
nor one great heroic act or mighty 
martyrdom, make up the true chris- 
tian life. The little constant sun- 
beam, not the lightning,—the 
waters of Siloah “that go softly” in 
their meek mission of refreshment, 
not “the waters of the rivers, great 
and many” rushing down in tor- 
rent, noise and force, are the true 
symbols of a holy life. “The avoid- 
ance of little evils, little sins, lit- 
tle inconsistencies, little weakness- 
es, little follies, little indiscretions 
and imprudences, little foibles, lit- 
tle indulgenees of self and flesh,— 
the avoidance of such little things 
as these goes far to make up, at 
least, the negative beauty of a holy 


“God’s Way of Holiness.” 


‘ 


stone of Christianity ? 
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God One Person and Only One. 


The liberal Christian, with all 
the intensity of conviction that 
characterizes his orthodox brother, 
believes in God, the Infinite God, 
the—all—pervading — Spirit, the 
Creator and upholder of all things; 
or as Paul says, ‘“‘the one God and 
Father of all, who is above all, and 
through and in us all.” Gladly, 
enthusiastically, he makes this 
proclamation. But believing this 
with all his heart, and emphasiz- 
ing it with all the strength of com- 
plete persuasion, the Liberal Chris- 
tian does not accept the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. It is nowhere stated in the 
Bible, nor in the Bible is there a 
statement that is at all equivalent 
to the proposition that God exists 
in three Persons, each of whom is 
also the very and eternal God. Of 
this we make a decided point. 

2. There is no language in the 
Bible in which the doctrine can be 
stated. The words and phrases: 
Triune, Triad, Trinity, One in 
three, Three in one, First Person, 
Second Person, Third Person, God 
the Son, God the Holy Ghost, ete., 
etc., are not in the Scriptures. Is 
not the omission remarkable if 
that doctrine is the chief corner- 


3. Over and over again the Bi- 
ble declares that God is one, not 
three. Over and over again the 
Bible declares that Christ is the 
Son of God, not God the Son. In 
proof of this, I could quote chap- 
ter and verse till you weary of the 
repetition. 

5. It is not found in the creeds 
of the early church. | Cardinal 
Newman, beyond all comparison 
the ablest and most scholarly pre- 
late among English speaking Cath- 
olics, frankly acknowledges that 
the earlier creeds of the church 
do not teach the doctrine—a very 
remarkable, yet truthful conces- 
sion.— From a late. sermon by the 
Rev. Eli Fay, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Form of Prayer. 

Since Jesus gave this form of 
prayer to his disciples, it shows 
that a form of prayer is not neces- 
sarily wrong; but, as Dean Stanley 
remarks, he did not bind his dis- 
ciples to its exclusive use. He 
did not say, “Pray in these words,” 
but “Pray in this manner.” And 
as if to show that it is its spirit 
and not its letter that is impor- 
tant, we have two differing forms 
of it, one in Matthew and one in 
Luke. In one we read, “Give us 
this day our daily bread;” in the 
other, “Give us, day by day, our 
daily bread.” In one it is “For- 
give us our debts, as we forgive 
our debtors;” in the other, “For- 
give us our sins, for we also for- 
give every one that is indebted to 
us.” And the English and Amer- 
ican Liturgy varies from both: 
“Forgive us our trespasses, as we 
forgive those who trespass against 
us,” which has become the most 
usual form, though not having any 


re 


authority in Scripture. And the 
closing ascription, ‘For thine is 
the kingdom,” is not in Luke, nor 
in the oldest manuscripts of Mat- 
thew, and is omitted in the revised 
version and by the Roman Cath- 
olic church. We obey Jesus by 
praying “after this manner,” but 
we do not adhere to the letter as 
though it was acharm. This dis. 
tinction between the spirit and 
letter is, as Dean Stanley says, the 
salt which sayes all religion from 
superstition and from corruption. 
James Freeman Clarke. 


a 


Two Evilsin the Church. 


A creed has beeen adopted by 
many Baptist churches in the 
South of England which begins its 
first article with the “absolute 
sufficiency of the Bible as a guide 
in matters of religion.” Then fol- 
low a dozen articles of faith, for 
which there is not a particle of 
authority in the Bible, such as: 
“The existence of three equal per- 
sons in one Godhead—the Father, 
the Son, and Holy Spirit. Eternal 
and personal election to holiness 
here, and eternal life hereafter. 
The depraved and lost state of 
manhind. Tho-atoning efficacy 
and vicarious nature of the death 
of Christ. Free justification by 
His imputed righteousness. The 
final perseverance of the saints.” 
There are two evils very common 
to Christian Churches—one is, ac- 
cepting the Bible and then reject- 
ing what is in it; the other evil is, 
professing itis an absolute guide 
containing all things necessary to 
salvation, and then supplementing 
it with innumerable articles of 
faith subversive of its plain teach- 
ing.—Hachange. 
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A Decided Advantage. 

Vith reference to the appearance 
in St Paul’s Universalist pulpit by 
invitation, of prominent Pres- 
byterian and Episcopal pastors ‘of 
this city, the query is raised, would 
these pastors Invite the Universa- 
list pastor to a similar work in 
their pulpits ? And the implication 
is, that unless there was this ex- 
change of courtesies, such liberal- 
ity should not become a precedent 
among Uniyersalists. James ree- 
man Clarke once tendered an in- 
vitation to an orthodox preacher to 
occupy bis pulpit. The invitation 
was accepted, but the orthodox 
pastor remarked that he could not 
offer his pulpit for Dr. Clarke. 
“There is where I have the advan- 
tage,” replied Dr. Clarke, “I can 
do good hoping for nothingagain.” 
Tt is an advantage to be able to ex- 
tend such a courtesy, and a satis- 
faction to have it embraced in the 
same spirit in which it is offered, 
and to expect nothing beyond. The 
time will surely come when there 
will be a free exchange of pulpits 
in this way between Uniyersalists 
and their neighbors. If we are 
now ready for this courtesy and our 
neighbors are not, we are so much 
inadvance. It is our advantage.— 
Universalist, Chicago. 
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“A PoreR Christianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears butits name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome. Let our lives re- 
veal its beauty and its power.”—William Ellery 
Channing. 


‘Heaven's gate is shut to him who comes alone. 
Save thou a soul and it shall save thine own. 
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Saws BYVILLE, LLL., Mar. 1, 1889. 


Concerning Theodore Parker. 


The donation of the “Parker 
Memorial Building” to the ‘“Be- 
nevolent Fraternity of Churches,” 
Boston, we believe will have the 
effect to send anew the life, 
thought and spirit of Theodore 
Parker into all the world. Noone 
could ever listen to this now 
sainted man for. an hour without 
receiving an inspiration that 
would go with him and influence 
him for good during a lifetime. 
Although the church that he 
planted has. not seemed to have 
enduring success, yet in God’s own 
way the life and teaching of 
Theodore Parker are having the 
broadest and grandest success, and 
will influence to higher Christian 
life the coming generations. 

Dean Stanley, of the church of 
England said, ‘“Theodore Parker 
has done more for the theology of 
the nineteenth century than any 
other man.” We couid hardly 
say so much. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Parker was the teacher of states- 
men and philanthropists of a new 
era. 

We have heard that the immor- 
tal Lincoln when asked, in his 
study by a friend, what was his 
religious faith, pointed to a volume 
of Theodore Parker, saying, ‘“That 
man comes nearest representing 
my views.” It is claimed that the 
sentence in Lincoln’s famous 
speech at Gettysburg, now so often 
quoted, “A government of the 
people, by the people and for the 
people,’—was borrowed from or 
suggested by Theodore Parker. 
However it will be well to remem- 
ber that it was not so much Theo- 
dore Parker’s theological conclu- 
sions, which were in some _in- 
stances hastily drawn and faulty— 
that shall make his name immor- 
tal on earth, but the social and po- 
litical reforms for which he bravely 
stood, and the eternal principles 
which he so powerfully expounded. 
fle was notso mucha theologian as 
a fiery prophet and reformer. The 
man who accepts Parker’s theol- 
ogy without his principles will 
have only the husk of. doctrine 
without. the. life germ and secret. of 
spiritual power. This is the mis- 
take that some of ‘his admirers are 
likely to make,—they emphasize 
Parker’s criticism of prevailing 
theology. and overlook his deep 
consecration to God, the true 
source of his power for good. 

The following from the speech 
of Mrs. Edna D. Cheney on the 
occasion of the memorial meeting, 


representing the congregation of 
which Theodore Parker was pas- 
tor, admirably expresses the pur- 
pose of Theodore Parker in his 
congregation. 

“We did not seek to establish 
an institztion but to maintain a 
principle. If we have cherished 
the old shell a little too long, I 
hope the sweet fruit has only been 
growing more ripe and ready to 
nourish coming yenerations.” 

The individuals who may be hit 
and hurt by the blows that a re- 
former like Parker strikes would 
often take it more kindly if they 


-|only knew the tender love of man- 


kind which prompted the blows; or 
if they knew the heavy cross—the 
soulagony-—with which the strokes 
were made. The sword of truth 
breaking in pieces idols always 
seems needlessly severe to the gen- 
eration bound to idols; and the 
men and women who wield such 
swords are often very greatly mis- 
judged. To illustrate, in the words 
of one of the speakers (Rev. M. 
D. Conway ) on the above occasion: 


“Theodore Parker was. gentle, 
affectionate, lowly; yet he was re- 
garded by his opponents as bitter, 
sarcastic, arrogant, and even dear 
friends entreated him to be less 
severe. To one of these he an- 
swered, ‘While I feel great tender- 
ness toward the preconceived no- 
tions of individuals, when I am to 
speak of a mass of doctrines that 
come between man and God, I 
think the blow must be strong 
enough to cut clean through, and 
let the light stream through the 
the rent.’ To another: ‘I say to 
you, what L never said before,— 
not even to my wife,—that after 
writing some of those sentences for 
which lam commonly abused,I have 
been obliged to pause, then throw 
myself ona couch and get relief 
in tears. He that reads 
my books twenty years hence—if 
I am not quite forgotten by that 
time—will not find in them the 
abuse, the sarcasm, the contumely, 
and all that, which so grieves 
you.’ 29 


Gathered 


Home in His Eighty-sixth 
Year. 

Mr. James 8. Everett was born Dec. 
1st, 1803, at Worthington, Mass. In 1830 
he went to South Carolina, and assisted 
in the construction of the first railroad 
built in that country. In 1835 he came 
to Princeton where in 1836 he was mar- 
ried to Miss Harriet Hyde. For several 
years the deceased has been feeble and 
his departure, Feb. 8th, was not unex- 
pected. Thefuneral, from the home Sun- 
day aftenoon, was conducted by Rev. 
Mr. Norton assistedby Rev. Dr. Williams. 
The deceased was well known to many 
of our people and no one knew him but 
to hold him in high esteem. Gentle as 
any man you've met, he was a man of 
strong convictions and firm in standing 
for the. right. Active as long as his 
strength would permit, he yet found time 
to keep pace with his age and few of our 
citizens were better informed. Of none 
can it more truly be said—the noblest 
work of God, is an.honest man,. 


We. clip. the above from the 
Bureau county Republican, of 
Princeton, Ill., February 14, 1889. 
We read it with most tender 
recollections of the dear old man 
whom we first. knew in the win- 
ter of 1868. The writer formed a 
part.of his household! for three 
months that winter; and a more 
genial, pure hearted and con- 
scientious man he never. knew. 

Mr. Everett was. a relative—a 
cousin, we believe,—of the late 
celebrated, orator and scholar, 
Edward Everett, of Boston. He 
was a Unitarian Christian in 
head and: heart and did not hes- 


itate to speak for his faith on all 
proper occasions, but with the 
utmost charity. and courtesy to 
those who differed with him. He 
told. us: how he once became 
a member of the trinitarian Con- 
gregational church of which Owen 
Lovejoy was pastor when elected 
to Congress. The examining com- 
mittee said: “Mr. 
understand you are a Unitarian?” 
“T: am,” was the reply. ‘Are 
you open to argument in favor of 
the Trinity?” inquired the com- 
mittee. ‘Certainly,’ was the re- 
sponse. “If you were convinced 
you were wrong, would you change 
your belief?” continued the com- 
mittee. “Well, I am not in the 
habit of refusing to change my 
coat when I find I have got. it 
on wrong side out,” was Mr. Ey- 
erett’s reply. “Very well, then,” 
said the committee, “you can come 
pi he 

Blessed old man! We have not 
seen his face for many years, and 
yet it seems but yesterday that 
we looked upon it, so kind and 
always beaming with good na- 
tured smiles. He had no great 
gift of speech; but what he. did 
say (in the years we. knew him) 
was always marked by wisdom 
and. charity. 

It is a pictuxe that we should 
delight to see on canvas—a_ pic- 
ture of real life that we saw in a 
public hall in Princeton, Llinois, 
about the year 1868, ata. meeting 
in memory of Hon. Owen Lovejoy; 
—it was the picture of William 
Cullen Bryant, our great Amer- 
ican poet, and the plainly dressed, 
diffident old carpenter, James S. 
Everett, seated side by side on the 
rostrum and engaged in a familiar 
and lively chat, before the. exer- 
cises began, as if they were two 
old cronies who had just met after 
years of separation. 

Rev. Ichabod Codding, the poet 
Bryant,were among the group ofold 
anti-slavery veterans gathered by 
the grave of Lovejoy (the brother of 
the martyr )to do him honor twenty 
years ago. Most of them have 
passed on and up, years since. 
Now Mr. Everett has joined them 
and there is a happy reunion of 
old friends, let us hope, among the 
shining ones of that better land. 
Blessed be their memory forever! 


The Starr King Church. 


The new church building of the 
First Unitarian Society at San 
Francisco, Cal., was dedicated Feb- 
ruary 10. The following was the 
order of services: prayer by C. 


W. Wendte; Scripture reading by. 


Rev. Jacob Voorsanger and Rey. 
P. S. Thacher; delivery of the keys 
of the church and response; act 
of dedication, Rev. H. Stebbins, 


D. D.; responsive readings; dedi-|: 


catory prayer by Rev. T. L. Eliot; 


and suitable anthems and music.. 


The Argonaut speaks of it as. the 
“Starr King Church,” saying :‘This 


community will ever associate the 


name of: this distinguished and 
most respected gentleman with all 
that is good and useful in connec- 
tion. with Unitarianism in Califor- 
nia. ‘The church itself is a mon- 
ument to his religious zeal, his 
eloquence, and his: patriotic de- 


votion to his: country when the 


national life hung in the balance 
of the great civil war... .. In a 
short time there will be erected in 
the Golden Gate Park, a statue of 
bronze to the deceased orator,teach- 
er, and gentleman, that shall be 
worthy of him. This work:is the 
gift: of admiring friends,—old 
friends from the east and new 
admirers in the west.—Christian 
Register. 
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Everett, we 


‘to take precedent of all others. 


NOTES 


The Sounding Board is the name of a 
chureh.paper published by the Unitarian 
Societies of Quincy, Mass. 


Rey. George L.. Chaney is giving. some 
special Sunday evening discourses on 
“Man,” “God,” ‘Christ,’ ‘Hell,’ and 
“Heaven.” 


Rey. Frank Otto Eggleston of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., late of the Universalist 
ministry, has been admitted to the fellow- 
ship of Unitarian churches. 


“The Criminal Class; Bond and Free” 
is the title of a sermon by Rey. A. C. 
Nickerson of Exeter, N. H. It has been 
printed by the Young People’s Church 
Guild. 


John Lewis. Marsh was installed as 
minister. of the second parish, Saco, Me., 
Feb. 21. Rey. J. T. G. Nichols was the 
last pastor installed, and his installation 
took place forty-six years ago.. 


Rey. H. A. Westall, of Bloomington, 
Tl., has just preached a series of sermons 
on “Oriental Teachers and their Systems.”” 
His sermon on Robert Elsmere has: been 
printed by the parish to be used as a 
missionary document. 


The title of Miss Frances E. Willard’s 
new book, which is promised for the first 
of Marck, will . be. “Glimpses... of Fifty 
Years:- The Autobiography of an Ameri 
can Woman.” There is.a.prospect of its 
appearing; simultaneously in England 
under the title of ‘‘A Prairie Girl’s 
Career:” 

“Unitarianism,” By Key. Rush R. Ship- 
pen, Pastor of Alll Souls Church, Wash- 
ington, D, C.,; is anew traetin the Fourth 
Series, No. 71 of the American Unitarian 
Association, 25 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 
This tract is reprinted by permission, 


with slight:additions to bring itdown ‘to | 


date, from the “Cyclopedia of Biblical, 
Theological, and Ecclesiastical Litera- 
ture,” Harper Brothers, New York. As 
a concise and accurate statement: of the 
history and progress of Unitarianism 
throughout the world, this tract. is Hkely 
© 
every one who would be posted send to 
above address and get a copy. 
> —_____—__ 


“A MISSIONARY CHURCH.” 


At the February Union Meeting of the 
Suffolk branches of the Woman’s Auxil-. 
lary Conference held in Arlington St. 
Church, Boston, February 21, Mrs. Eliza 
T. Wilkes, of Dakota gave an interesting 
address. ‘Ifthe West is. to be saved 
from the grossest materialism, it must be 
done by spreading a rational religion,” 
said Mrs. Wilkes. Shethen gave some 
account of her work last summer. At 
Miner, Dak., a Union Church has been 
formed, and twenty persons of different 
denominations and of no denomination 
have signed the covenant. At Madison, 
Dak., a Sunday circle has been formed. 
Mrs. Wilkes preaches Sunday morning 
at Luverne, and through the summer 
preached. every Sunday afternoon at. 
Rock Rapids, fifteen miles away, where 
there is a. society. Luverne has fifty 
names on its society list, and twenty have 
taken home to their hearts this idea of 
God and of duty, and _Jesus’ as their 
leader. These fifty want to build a 
church, costing about $4,000.00. “It is. 


to be a missionary church,” so we are ~ 


told. They are going to put a Sunday 
School in every town in that region where. 
there is none now.” j 

Very good; but thatis just. what any. 
church ought to be and try*to do. A 
church that is not a missionary church 
is not in the line of apostolic succession. 


A GOOD SERMON SPOILED, 


Mr. Eprror:—I have. read. a sermon 
lately that when I first. commenced read-. 
ing it I thought it would ‘be a power for. 
good to me. But before I got through 
I;wished “I had not read it,’ because. 
the expressions in it: so jarred upon 
my sense. of. what is. a, dignified and., 
reverent way of treating Scriptural 
things. Some of these expressions ‘were. 
“Senseless: blighting “of ‘the fig! tree.” 


| Referring -to Jesus; changing water to, 


wine, “the. product . was... pronounces. fh 
good article.”” The “drowning of the. 


pigs,” is an expression used to describe. 
an incident in the life. of. Jesus, Little: - 


things like these destroy the, enjoyment 


and benefit that.some people, who have, — 


large veneration, might take in sermons 
that have much good’ in them, if they” 
were not marred ‘by this spécies. of ‘wit 
or smartnéss cr perhaps disrespect would 
bethe better word to apply to this sort of. 
thing. Ke 


oP are hee See ies 

George William Curtis says: “A- 
widow who pays taxes upon a- 
property of a million dollars is not. 
virtually represented by the man. 
whom she pays to drive her car- 
riage.” 
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“A Lesson From Jonah” Which 
Made Trouble. 


Rey. H. M. Simmons, minister 
of the Unitarian Church in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., is very popular 
among the. young people of the 
city and of the State University 
located. close by. Moreover, the 
Student’s Christian Asssociation 
of the University seems to be 
somewhat unusually broad in its 
spirit and management. Asa re- 
sult Mr. Simmons was inyited re- 
cently to preach one of the ser- 
mons in a Sunday afternoon course 
before the Association. A large 
congregation came out to hear 
him. He took for his subject “A 
Lesson from Jonah.” The city 


papers reported the sermon. An. 


epitome of the report printed in 
one of the papers is as follows: 


_ The book of Jonah, said Mr. Simmons, 
is-one of the best, but most’abused of 


books. . It: figures in. popular thought. 


chiefly as the story of. a fish... But that 
story is really very subordinate, and the 
book is a fine inculcation of forgiveness 
and charity, Not that Jonah. is himself 
forgiving, but the author is, and'teaches 
that God is and that he wants men to be. 
Jonah is himself most unforgiving and 
narrow, and wants the great city of Nin- 
eveh destroyed, and is “very angry” be- 
cause it is not-and rebukes Jehovah for 
saving it. He represents the narrow, in- 
tolerant spirit in Judaism. But the au- 
thor rebukes this spirit, and paints the 
very heathen as far better than this. He- 
brew. prophet. - ‘The heathen sailors, 
praying “every man to his god,” are yet 
far more humane than Jonah, and as 
anxious to save him as he is to have all 
the Ninevites destroyed. ‘The heathen 
Ninevites quickly humble themselves in 
penitence, while. the Hebrew. prophet 
saucily. contradicts Jehovah. And. the 
loving Jehovah saves them; while Jonah 
insists that he has a right to be angry be- 
cause his little gourd is destroyed and 
half a million of men are not. The book 
is, in short, a rebuke of the intolerant 
prophet, and is a fine expression of that 
broad religion which sees the heathen 
also as God’s people and all the human 
race as. one, In view of its fine lesson of 
charity we may well excuse that story of 
the fish and its historic errors. Indeed it 
is quite likely that the author did not 
intend it to be true and _historic, 
any more than Jesus. intended the 
similar parables of the prodigal son 
and good Samaritan to be. r. Sim- 
mons devoted most of his paper to the 
elaboration of the above points and the 
probable origin of the story of the fish. 
Concluding, he said that this. fine 
spirit of the book of Jonah is the same 
which Jesus showed also. Jesus gave 
his blessing not to the followers of the 
Jewish faith, or of any special faith, but 
to peacemakers, the pure in heart, the 
meek and merciful, whereyer they might 
belong. And, like the Jehovah of 
Jonah’s story, Jesus carried forgiveness 
very far. He forgave adulteress and 
thief, taught to forgive seventy times 
seven, to love even enemies, to turn the 
~ cheek when smitten, and give more when 
stolen from; and in the same spirit 
closed His life by asking forgiveness for 
His murderers. His church has often 
forgotten this, and taken for its model 
the intolerant Jonah instead. ‘The aver- 
age Christian has not forgiven 490 times; 
and Tolstoi says that when. a. Jewish 
rabbi asked him if we did turn the cheek 
when smitten he had: nothing to reply, 
for just then Christians were smiting the 
Jews on both cheeks. Indeed, smiting 
has been made quite a virtue in Christian 
history, and Jesus’ “Blessed are the 
peacemakers” has been drowned in the 
roar of Christian cannon. And instead 
of loving its enemies, the church for cen- 
turies made a business of butchering and 
sometimes. burning. them, and often re- 
spoi.ded to its Master’s ‘Blessed are the 
merciful’ by the shrieks of women tor- 
tured at the rack, and taught fora thous- 


and-years that they, and most of man- 
kind, would be. tortured far worse and, 


forever in the next world. 
And the principle of love and forgive- 
ness can be trusted more in secular life 


than it ever has been; Jesus was. not so. 


visionary in _this;,matter, as the church 
has supposed;.-but,. that» sermon on the 


mount, however foolish it seems today, is. 


prophecy of the society to come, and its 
principles will yet be the law of the world, 
Already we hear in many a social move- 
ment that selfishness will be fatal to 
states. A society that allows one man to 
own’ a railroad while thousands starve in 
rags, is-doomed to go, and ought to. 
Forgiveness, too, is yet to be more com- 
‘mon, and the worst classes to be treated 
more as Jesus treated them. Men are to 


we 
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be moved, and society to be reformed, 
through the heart; and nothing touches 
and warms the heart but forgiveness and 
love. Jesus was right in making so 
much of them, and the world will come 
to it-yet. 

The packed house of orthodox 
people--students, president, sey- 
eral professors, and outsiders— 
took the sermon with apparent 
cordiality, and everything seemed 
likely to pass off quietly. 

But a tempest was gathering in 
another quarter. The next day 
in the minister’s meeting of the 
city it burst. The question of 
“denominationalism in the State 
University” was taken up there 
for discussiou, whereupon a vigor- 
ous debate followed, in:the course 
of which some very strong things 
were said by various ministers 
against the unjustifiable action of 
the Student’s Christian Associa- 
tion and University in. permitting 
such a dangerous heretic as Mr. 
Simmons to speak in the Student’s 
Christian Association’s course. 

One of the prominent Presbyte- 
rian ministers of the city said: “I 
don’t believe the Faculty should 
allow. Mr. Simmons to go over 
there and blackguard orthodox be- 
liefs and the Christ whom we wor- 
ship.” The meeting broke up 
with the appointing of a committee 
toinyestigate. But as soon as the 
complaints made by the ministers 
were generally known, it soon be- 
came plain on which side was pub- 
lic sentiment. The ministers 
hoped that the orthodox members 
of the faculty would side with 
them. But in this they seem to 
have been disappointed. Professor 
McLean, himself.a Presbyterian 
minister, said, when approached 
on the subject: 

All of the speakers in this course are 
requested to keep on common grounds, 
and I do not think Mr. Simmons got off 
from them, and I was. present and. lis- 
tened to the discourse very carefully my- 
self, He spoke reverently of the Bible in 
every allusion to it. He rebuked what 
is a very common practice among. Chris- 
tian people of making joking allusions to 
the book of Jonah, and declared his own 
convictions that it was one of the best of 
books. He alluded to the different the- 
ories regarding the book, and rejected 
for himself the sun god myth. He rather 
held to the allegorical interpretation of 
the book, and this is done by many ortho- 
dox Christians. But he did not even 
hold that dogmatically. And then atthe 
end he dwelt beautifully on the lessons 
of love and charity, and I was delighted 
to know that he made Christ the basis of 
it, From nothing that he said could I 
have told that he did not believe in the 
divinity of Jesus. J am sure that all this 
talk will only benefit Mr. Simmons, while 
it will hurt the ministers who were the 
cause of it. 


Prof. John C. Hutchinson, who 
is a leading Methodist, was quite 
emphatic in his statements. He 
concurred with the other professors 
in the assertion that there was no 
foundation whatever for this new 
outbreak and thought it would only 
result in doing harm to the minis- 
ters themselves. 

Pres. Northrup took the same 
ground. 

The students were much wrought 
up over the course pursued by the 
the ministers, and generally con- 
demned the narrowness and big- 
otry which had been manifested. 

A Minneapolis correspondent 
writes us: “Yes, as it turned out, 
Mr, Simmons’ sermon made a 
great commotion. But the Uni- 
yersity seems on his side. 
dent Northrup, a sound Yale Con- 
gregationalist, has. written him a 
cordial letter, sustaining him; an- 
other professor, a. Presbyterian 
minister, greatly respected here, 
has come. out. in, print defending 
the sermon; at areception Satur- 
day night where most of the fac- 
ulty were, all were very cordial. to 
the “heretical” preacher, and the 
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president particularly so; and, al- 
together, the attack of the minis- 
ters on Mr. Simmons has been one 
of the most fortunate things that 
has occurred to him since he came 
to Minneapolis.”-——-The Unitarian. 


Kor the @hildren 


Tommy Brown: Is He in Your 
School? 


‘‘What is your name?” asked the 
teacher. 

“Tommy Brown, ma’am,” an- 
swered the boy. 

He was a pathetic little figure, 
witha thin face, large, hollow eyes, 
and pale cheeks, that plainly told 
of insufficient food. He wore a 
suit of clothes evidently. made. for 
some oneelse. They-:were patched 
in. places: with cloth of different 
colors. His shoes were old, his 
hair cut square in the neck in the 


| unpractised manner that. women 


sometimes cut boys’ hair. It was 
a bitter day, yet he wore no over- 
coat, and his,bare hands were red 
with the cold. 

“How old are you, Tommy?” 

“Nine year old come next April. 
Tve learnt to read at home, and I 
can cipher a little. 

“Wellit is time for you to begin 
school. Why have you never come 
before?” 

The boy fumbled with a cap in 
his hands, and did not reply at 
once. lt was a ragged cap, with 
frayed edges, and the original 
color of the fabric no man could 
tell. 

Presently he said: “I never went 
to school ’cause —’cause — well, 
mother takes in washin’, an’ she 
couldn’t spare me. But Sissy is 
big enough now to help, an’ she 
minds the baby besides.” 

It was not quite time for school 
to begin. All around the teacher 
and the new scholar stood the boys 
that belonged inthe room. While 
he was making his confused expla- 
nation some of the boys laughed, 
and one of them called out, ‘Say, 
Tommy, where are your cufts 
and collars?” And another said, 
“You must sleep in the ragbag at 
night. by the looks of your clothes!” 
Before the teacher could quiet 
them, another boy had volunteered 
the information that the father of 
the new boy was “old Si Brown, 
who is always as drunk as a_ fid- 
dler.” 

The poor child looked around 
at his tormentors like a hunted 
thing. Then, before the teacher 
could detain him, with a suppress- 
ed cry of misery, he ran out of the 
room, out of the building, down 
the street, and was seen no. more. 

The teacher wentto her: duties 
with a troubled heart: All’ day 
long the child’s pitiful face haunted 
her. At night it. came to her 
dreams. She,could not rid her- 
self of the memory of it. After a 
little trouble, she found the place 
where he lived, and two of the W. 
C: T. U, women went to visit him. 
~ It was a dilapidated house, in a 
street near the river. The family 
lived in the back part of the house, 
ina frame addition, The ladies 
climbed the outside stairs that led 
up to the room oceupied by the 
Brown family. When they first 
entered,they could scarcely discern. 
objects, the room was so filled 
with the steam of the soapsuds, 
There were two windows, but a 
tall brick building adjacent. shut 
out the light. It was @ gloomy 


day, too, with gray, Wwerlng 
clouds that forbade eye mem- 
ory of sunshine, = 


A woman stood before a wash- 
tub. When they entered, she 
wiped her hands on her apron and 
came forward to meet them. 

Once she had been pretty. But 
the color and light had all gone 
out of her face, leaving only sharp- 
ened outlines and haggardness of 
expression. 

She asked them to sit down, in a 
listless, uninterested manner, then, 
taking a chair herself, sha said: 

“Sissy, give me the baby.” 

A little girl came forward from 
a dark:corner of the room, carry- 
ing.a baby, that she laid in. its 
mother’s Jap—a lean and sickly- 
looking baby; with the same hollow 
eyes that little Tommy had. 

— “Your baby doesn’t look strong,” 
said one of the ladies. 

‘No, ma’am, she ain’t very well. 
T have to work hard, and I. expect 
it affects her;’ and the woman 
coughed, as she held the child to 
her breast. 

This room was the place where 
this family ate, slept, and lived. 
There was no carpet on the floor; 
an old table, three or four chairs, 
a broken stove, a bed in one cor- 
ner; in the opposite corner a trun- 
dle-bed—that was all. 

_ “Where is your little boy Tom- 
my?” asked one of the visitors. 

‘He is there in the trundle-bed,” 
replied the mother. 

“Is he sick?” 


“Yes’m, and the doctor thinks 
he ain’t going to get well.” At 
this, the mother laid her head on 
the baby’s face, while the tears ran 
down her thin and faded cheeks. 

“What is the matter with him?” 
“He was never: very strong, and 
he’s had to work too hard carrying 
water and helping me lift the 
washtubs, and things like that.” 

“Ts his father dead?” 


“No, he ain’t dead. He used to 
be a good workman, and we had a 
comfortable home. But all he 
earns now—and that ain’t much— 
goesfor drink. If he’d only let 
me have what little I make over 
the washtub. But half the time 
he takes that away from me, and 
then the children go hungry.” 

She took the child off. her 
shoulder. It was asleep now, and 
she laid it across her lap. 


“Tommy has been crazy to go 
to school. I never could spare 
him till this winter. He thought 
if he could get a little education 
he’d be able to help take care of 
Sissy and baby and me. He knew 
he’d never be able to work hard. 
So I fixed up his clothes as well as 
I could, and last week he started. 
I was afraid the boys would laugh 
at him, but he thought he could 
stand it if they did. Istood in the 
deor and watched him going. I 
can’t ever forget how the little fel- 
low looked,” she continued, the 
tears streaming down her face. 
“His patched-up clothes, his. old 
shoes, his ragged cap, his poor lit- 
tle anxiouslook, Heturned round 
to me as he left the yard, and said, 
‘Don’t :you worry, mother; I aint 
going to mind what the boys. say,’ 
But he» did mind.. It wasn’t an 
hour:till: he was; back again, I be- 
lieve the child’s heart: was just 
broke. I thought mine was broke 
years ago. Ifit was, it;was broke 
over again that day. I can. stand 
’most anything myself, but oh, I 
can’t bear to see my children suf- 
fer!” Here she broke down in a 
fit of convulsive weeping.. The lit- 
tle, girl come up to her quietly, and 
stole a thin little arm around her 


mother’s. neck. “Don’t cry, 
mother,’ she whispered, “don’t 
CLVeu 


The woman made an: effort to 
check her tears, and wiped her 


eyes. As soon as she could speak 
with any degree of calmness -she 
continued: 

“Poor little Tommy cried ali 
day: I couldn’t comfort him. He 
said it wasn’t any use trying to do 
anything. Folks would only laugh 
at him for being a drunkard’s little 
boy. I tried to comfort him _ be- 
fore my husband came home. I 
told him his father would be mad 
if he saw him crying. But it 
wasn’t any use. It seemed like he 
couldn’t stop. His father came 
and saw him. He wouldn’t have 
done it if he hadn’t been drinking. 
He ain’t a bad man when he is 
sober. I hate to tell it, but he 
whipped Tommy. And the child 
fell and struck his head. I sup- 
pose he’d a’ been sick any way. 
But, oh, my poor little boy! My 
sick, suffering child!” she cried. 
“How can they let men sell a thing 
that makes the innocent suffer so?” 


A little voice spoke from the bed. 
One of the ladies went to him. 
There he lay, poor little defenceless 
victim. He lived in a Christian 
land, in a country that takes great 
care to pass laws to protect sheep, 
and diligently legislates over its 
game. Would that the children 
were as precious as brutes snd 
birds! 

His face was flushed, and the 
hollowed eyes were bright. ‘There 
was a long purple mark on his 
temple. He put up one little 
wasted hand to cover it, while he 
said: 

“Father wouldn’t have done it 
if he hadn’t been drinking.” 
Then, in his queer, piping voice, 
weak with sickness, he half 
whispered: “I’m glad Pm going 
to die. I’m too weak ever to help 
mother, anyhow. Up in Heaven 
the angels aint going to call me a 
drunkard’s child, and make fun of 
my clothes. And maybe if ’m 
right there where God is, I can 
keep reminding him of mother, 
and he’ll make it easier for her.” 

He turned his head feebly on his 
pillow, and then said, in a lower 
tone: “Some day—they ain’t going 
—to let the saloons—keep open. 
But Pm afraid—poor father—will 
be dead—before then.” Then he 
shut his eyes from weariness. 


The next morning the sun shone 
in on the dead face of littie Tom- 
my. 

He is only one of many. ‘There 
are hundreds like him in tenement 
houses, slums, and alleys in town 
and country. Poor little martyrs, 
whose tears fall almost unheeded; 
who are cold and hungry in this 
Christian land; whose hearts and 
bodies are bruised with unkind- 
ness. And yet “the liquor traffic 
is a legitimate business and must 
not be interfered with,’ so it is 
said. 

Oyer eighteen hundred years 

ago, it was also said: 
- “Whosoever shall offend one of 
these little ones, which believe in 
Me, it were better for him that a 
millstone were hanged about his 
neck, and that he were drowned in 
the depths of the sea.”—Common 
School Education. 


She is a True Woman. 


“Tt is stated that Mrs. Cleveland has 
not drank a. glass of wine since she be- 
came mistress of the White House.”— 
Boston Journal. 

And all true souls, who have 
known of her, will ever hold her 
in high and reverent esteem, for 
the admirable manner in which 
she carried herself, when she came 
to her exalted and very difficult 
position. ~ 


OUR BEST 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Reason is the title of a monthly just 
started in Minneapolis, Minn. It is a 
journal of Literature, Religion and 
Philosophy, published by A. L. Edwards 
and Leroy Berries. Among its editorial 


contributors are Reys. Clay McCauley,: 


H. M. Simmons, Kristofer Janson, Miss 
Marion Murdock, Joseph H. Crooker, 
Mrs. Eliza T. Wilkes, Marion D. Shalter 
and several others, raostly pastors of Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian churches, The 
first number before us is excellent, both 
as to manner and matter. It bids fair to 
be anable, bright and wise exponent of 
Reason in Religion. Its motto is “A 
Mind Free to Search for All that is Ex- 
cellent, and a Heart for All Men.” Sub- 
scription price $1.00 a year. Address, 
Reason, ‘Trayis Block, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


A good deal of variety characterizes 
the contents of the March Atlantic, and 
anyone who carefully examines its con- 
tents will find that the editor has the 
art of striking the happy mean between 
the grave and the gay. History is possi- 
bly the strong point of the number, there 
being a paper on those two brave Scots,” 
“The Keiths,’ by Hope Notnor, and one 
of Mr. Fiske’s luminous papers upon 
“Ticonderoga, Bennington, and Oris- 
kany.” Mr. Frank Gaylord Cook writes 
an interesting article upon “Some Colo- 
nial Lawyers and their Work,’ while a 
theme of a more recent day is admirably 
treated in “Personal Reminiscences of 
William H. Seward,” by Samuel J. Bar- 
rows, and his wife, Isabel ©. Barrows. 
The paper is especially interesting since 
Mr. Barrows was private secretary to Mr. 
Seward, and Mrs. Barrows also acted 
temporarily in the same capacity. Mr. 
Whittier contributes “The Christmas of 
1888.” The stories both continued and 
new are full of interest. The usual de- 
partments of brief criticism, etc., are in 
accordance with the Atlantic’s traditions 
of literary workmanship, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Publishers, Boston. 


Scribner's Magazine for March~con- 
tains articles on a very great variety of 
subjects, from the practical questions of 
the Railway Mail Service to the sub- 
tilties of Economy in Mental Work, with 
an abundance of good fiction and papers 
on topics of contemporary interest—sev- 
eral of them richly illustrated in a man- 
ner sustaining the reputation made by 
this magazine for strong and original art 
work. Thomas L. James, Postmaster- 
General in Garfield’s cabinet, writes of 
“Railway Mail Service.” The paper 
contains a history of the evolution of 
mail carrying, and an account of the 
work done on the most important mail 
trains in the country, with a tribute to 
the skill and dexterity of the corps of 
trained mail clerks. Tie illustrations 
are very elaborate. William F'. Apthorp, 
the musical critic, describes some of the 
most important of “Wagner’s Heroes and 
Heroines,” interpreting their characters 
with a great deal of sympathy. The 


illustrations are from photographs of 
prominent personaters of the parts. Un- 


der the title “A German Rome,” Profes- 
sor W. B. Scott, describes the German 
city of Treves, which was the capital of 
a large part of the Roman world for more 
than a century. Recent excavations and 
restorations by the Prussian government 
have at length given the city its proper 
place as a centre of Roman antiquities. 
The many illustrations are from photo- 
graphs of the author’s collection. Thos. 
W.Higginsonand others contribute poetry 
to this number. Scrikner’s- Sons, pub- 
lishers, New York, 


EBS Seey PAPERS, tracts and other publi- 
cations will be sent free to any one applying 

to. MISS E. A. FREEBORN, Sec’y Post Office 

Mission, Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo. 
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UNITARIAN OR FREE CHRISTIAN CATE- 
CHISM. (Prepared for use in Families and 
Sunday Schools.) By Jasper L. Douthit, pastor 
of the First Congregational (Unitarian) Chuich, 
Shelbyville, 1). Suggested in partfrom ‘tA Free 
Christian Catechism,” by Alfred Hood, of Eng- 
land, Price, 5 cents per copy. Reduction on 
quantities. Address, 
OUR BEST WORDS, Shelbyville, 11. 


HA'l' UNITARIANS DO BELIEVE AND 

Y what they do not _believe.—Third edition.— 

This is astatement by Rey, J. L. Douthit, assist- 

ed by more than one hundred leading Unitarians 

of America. Sent by mail at following rates; 
One copy, 2¢., 50 copies, 75¢. and 100 copies, $1. 

Address OUR BEST WORDS. Shelbyville, Tl 


KADYVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


_Unitarian; educates for the Christian Ministry; 
pives aid to worthy but indigent students; tuition; 

ooks, room-rent, furniture, free to all; no secta- 
rian test required; full course is three years, 
school year 388 weeks; school opens September 
29th; six professors; library of seyenteen 
thousand volumes; located in a_ beautiful 
and healthful city of eight thousand inhabitants 
Apply to Rev. A. A. LIVERMORE, President, 

Meadville, Pennsylvania. 
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A STATEMENT OF UNITARIAN BELIEF. 


BY JASPER L. DOUTHIT, 
Pastor of the First Congregational Church, Shelbyville, I1., 


LIBERTY. HOLINESS. | 


UNITY. LOVE. 


Endeavoring to keep the Unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.—Eph. iv. 3. 


(1.) Unitarian Christians have no other Creed as a deor to the 
church than.an openly avowed purpose to cease to do evil and learn 
to do well by folowing Jesus Christ. We claim no right to exclude 
any one from the Church of Christ on account of difference of doc- 
trinal opinion, nor for any reason except undoubted immorality of 
conduct. “In every nation he that feareth God and worketh right- 
eousness is accepted of Him” and shall be of us. 


One is your Master, even Christ; and all ye are brethren.—Matt. xxiii. 8-10. 


Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.—2 Cor. iii. 17. 

decelte ye one another as Christ also received us to the glory of God.—Rom. ~ 
xy. 7. oy 

(2.) We take as our text book in morals and Religion, the Bible 
—hbelieving it to be inspired, but not every word. It is to be inter- 
preted by common sense and enlightened conscience. Nothing is to 
be accepted as true that would make us more selfish or less pure in 
character and life. ' 

“We are able to state what we believe in the simple language of the New Testa- — 
ment, while the doctrines which we reject cannot be so stated,’—Rev. J. F. Clarke, 
D.D. : J 

Eyery Scripture inspired of God is also profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction which is in righteousness.—2 Timothy iii. 16. . § 


(4.) Unitarian Christians believe that the Holy Spirit (Holy 
Ghost, it is sometimes translated) is not a personal or individual be- 
ing, distinct from God, but that it is the divine influence or life of 
God working in the souls of men to enlighten and rebuke of sin, and to 
sanctify and comfort and make all souls ef one spirit and one will 
with God and Christ. : 

For by one spirit are ye all baptized into one body.—1 Cor. xii. 138. 


- (5.) Unitarian Christians believe that God will forgive our sins 
as soon as we confess them and turn from evil; but all the same we 
must surely euffer the full penalty of our neglect or wrong doing, in 
this life or the next. 5 


If we confess our sins, God is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, -and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness.—1 John, i, 9. 


Be not deceived; God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap.—Gal. vi. 7 ee eens 
(6.) Unitarian Christians believe that Jesus Christ came to rec- 
oncile us to God, not that “Christ died to reconcile the Father to us’” 
and thus to become ‘our substitute to God for righteousness.” - 


The death of Christ is the great quickener to heroic virtue instead of being a 3 
substitute for 1t.—Dr. Channing. : 


For if, when we were enemies, we were reconciled to God by the death of his 
Son; much more, being reconciled, we shall be saved by his life.—Rom. y. 10. Ra 
(7.) Unitarian Christians believe that Heaven is “righteousness, _ 
peace and joy in the Holy Spirit” and blessedness forever; and that 
Hell is the reign of Evil in the soul, to be shunned andits consequence 
to be feared more than anything else, both in this life and the next. 
For the kingdom of God is not meat and drink; but righteousness, and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost.—Rom. xiv. 17. ae 

(8.) Unitarian Christians believe that a Christian is not one who ~ 
is perfect in knowledge, in creed or character; but rather one who ac- 
cepts Christ as his teacher and guide in learning the truth and seek- — 
ing the perfect life. at 

And the disciples were called Christians first in Antioch.—Acts ii. 26, a 

Not as though J had already attained, either were already perfect; but I follow 
after,....I press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.—Phil. iii. 12-14, . 

(9.) Unitarian Christians believe that water baptism is an out- 
ward sign of consecration to God and his service and of Christian 
confession. The mode is not important except as satisfying the con- ee 
science of the candidate. The Lord’s Supper is a communion service _ 
to be observed by our Savior’s request in memory of his love, fidelity 
and suffering for all mankind. 

Baptism....is the answer of a good conscience toward God.—1 Pet. iii. 21 
This do in remembrance of me.—-Luke xxi. 19, 


(10.) Unitarian Christians. believe that the worst heresy isan un- _ 
christian spirit; and that fYeal infidelity is being false to 
what God gives us to see is true and right. eS 

The greatest. of these is charity.—1 Cor. xiii. 13. 


For this cause came I into the world, that I should bear witness to the truth— _ 
John xvili. 31. ae 


4 


(11.) Unitarian Christians believe iu the church as ordained of 
of God tu help us help one another in being and doing good; and, 
that God may help us to help ourselves and others, we should con- 
fess our faith openly by uniting with that church (assembly) of 
Christians to whose articles of faith we can honestly subscribe. ree 

livery one therefore who shall confess me before men, him will I confess before er. 
my Father which is in heaven. (Matt. x, 32) But he that denieth me in the presence 
of men shall be denied in the presence of the angels of God.—Luke xii, 9. 5 


Ak peers the assembling of yourselyes together, .. but exhorting one another _ ; 
—-Heb. x. 25. ia 


Bear ye one auother’s burdens and so fulfil the law of Christ.—Gal. vi. 2. 

(12.) Unitarian Christians believe that their faith, truly lived, will 
make better fathers and mothers, better husbands and wives, better _ 
children, better brothers and sisters, better citizens and better menand __ 
women, In every respect, according to the christian standard of good- __ 
ness. i 

By their fruits ye shall know them,—Matt. vii. 20. 


¢ 
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ORDS. 


In essentials, Unity; in non-essentials Liberty; in all things, Charity.—Rorzrr Menon. 
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OUR BEST WORDS, 


‘FOR CHURCH 


AND HOME. 


With Jesus Christ as Leader in morals and re- 
ligion, this paper aims to help in the glorious 
endeavor 

“To build the Universal Church 


Lofty as in the love of God, 
d ample as the wants of man.” 


TERMS.—Single copy, one year, 
5 to 10 copies to one address, each, - - -- - 
"Specimen copy sent free. 
J.L. DOUTHIT, Pub’r, 
Shelbyville, I. 


$1,00 
+75 


FAITH, HOPE, LOVE. 
For the Sorrowing. 


O yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood. 


That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete; 


That not a worm is cloven in vain; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivelled in a fruitless fire, 
Or but subserves another’s gain. 


Behold, we know not anything; 
Ican but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 

And every winter change to spring. 


So runs my dream: but what am I? 
~ An infant crying in the night; 
An infant erying for the light; 
And with no language but a cry. 


I falter where [ firmly trod, 
And, falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the world’s great altar-stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God, 


I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 

And faintly trust the larger hope. 


This truth came borne with bier and pall, 
I felt it when I sorrowed most, 
*Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all. 


—From“In Memoriam” by Tennyson. 


Prohibition reigns supreme 
throughout the 2,5000,000 square 
miles of Canada’s Northern Terri- 
tories. 


Mr. Henry M. Stanley testifies 
that the late Dr. Livingston was a 
total abstainer from intoxicating 
beverages during his residence in 
Africa; and that he himself, during 
three and a half years in that hot 
land, did not drink ten tablespoon- 
fuls of spirituous liquors, and was 
nine months in the wildest parts 
of equatorial Africa without a 
symptom of disease. 


The teachers of our country are 
realizing the neccessity of temper- 
ance instruction as never before. 
It has been found that work ex- 
pended for the reformation of old 
drinkers pays a small per cent. of 
profit, while work in the school 
and home for the young yields a 
large and sure return. When a 
young man makes up his mind not 
to drink after he has learned the 
effects of alcohol on the system, 
he is pretty certain to keep the 
same mind as long as he lives. 


TOO LATE. 


What silence we keep, year after year, 

With those.who are most near to us and dear. 
We live beside each other day by day, 

And speak of myriad things, but seldo: say 
The full, sweet word that lies just in our reach 
Beneath the commonplace of common speech. 


Then out of sight and out of reach they go— 
These close, familiar friends who loved us so; 


And, sitting in the shadow they have left, 
Alone with loneliness and sore bereft, 

We think with vain regret of some fond word 
That once we might have said and they have heard. 


For weak and poor the love that we express 
Now seems beside the vast, sweet unexpressed, 


And slight the deeds we 


did, to those undone, 


And small the service spent, to treasures won, 
And undeserved the praise for word and deed 
That should have overflowed the simple need. 


This is the cruel cross of life, to be 


Full visioned only when 


Of death has been fulfilled, and in the place 
Of some dear presence is but empty space. 
What recollected service e’er can then 


Give consolation for the 


the ministry 


“might have been?” 
—Nora Perry. 


Progress Which Way. | 


We have seen the following! 
statement going the rounds of the 
papers uncontradicted: 

Pop. of the U.S. in 1868 
Pop. of the U. S. in 1888...... 
Whisky distilled in the U.S. in. 
LOGS, Gallons 6s 22 cela 2 « 62,000,000. 
Whisky distilled in the U. 8. in 
LS8S-callonsiy algeasient ss 70,000,000 

According to these figures the 
proportion of whisky consumed 
diminished in twenty years about 
one half a gallon per head of 
population. 

BUT MALT LIQUORS. 
Made in 1868, gallons 190,000, 000. 
Made in 1888, gallons 765,009,000. 

This is an increase in the United 
States of about ten gallons per head 
of beer and other malt liquors in 
twenty years. Beer drinking has 
increased from 24 gallons per 
capita in 1863 to 12 gallons per 
capita in 1888. 


48,000,000. 
60,000, 000. 


Why Whisky Does the Killing. 


Tt is certain that for one inebriate who 
has become such through the use of beer, 
ale or porter, there are three who have 
become so through the use of wine, and 
five hundred who owe their disease to 
brandy, rum, whisky and gin. Indeed, itis 
an exception to find any person committed 
to the work house for habitual drunken- 
ness who is not an indulger in one of the 
four last named articles. I cannot recall 
a single case of alcoholic insanity dne to 
the abuse of malt liquor alone, and very 
few which were due to wine as compared 
with those attributable to spirituous 
liquors.—Dr. E. C. Spitzkain the Forum. 


But the beer drinker must not 
let this statement lull him into a 
feeling of security that he is not 
on the road to a drunkard’s grave. 
The statement may: be—undoubt- 
edly is—true that comparatively 
few become inebriates on beer 
alone, but why? Because the beer 
in time creates a demand for 
whisky, and the whisky does the 
killing and gets the credit for it. 

A man doesn’t usually die from 


the effects of .a bad cold, but if he 
is so careless as to allow himself 
to be continually catching cold, his 
lungs will in time become affected, 
and consumption will finish up the 
work. Better drink something 
that isn’t liable to have something 
else tied to it. 


Whisky and Insanity. 


The Sanitary Hra: “Norway is 
one of the special homes of alco- 
holism in Europe. It is reported 
that since the removal of the tax 
on whiskey, insanity has increased 
fifty per cent, and idiocy one hun- 
dred and fifty per cent.” Im=fthisis 
a fact, it is pertinent to inquire 
whether in the United States it 
would be desirable or safe, from a 
sanitary point of view, to remove 
or even reduce, the tax on whisky 
or tobacco, as advocated by many. 
~~Boston Journal of Health. 


The Sin of the Parent Marks the 


Child 


Dr Lewis D. Mason discusses, in 
the Quarterly Journal of Ine- 
briety, the etiology of dipsomania 
and heredity of alcoholic inebriety. 
He has collated a large amount of 
testimony bearing on the subject; 
and from this, and from his own 
experience, which has been very 
large. he draws the following con- 
clusions: First, alcoholism in par- 
ents producesa degenerate nervous 
system in their children, and sub- 
jects them tv all forms of neuroses, 
--epilepsy, chorea, paralysis, men- 
tal degeneracy, from slight enfee- 
blement to complete idiocy and 
insanity; second, alcoholism in 
parents produces a form of inebri- 
ety in their children, known as dip- 
somania, which in the large ma- 
jority of cases is in the same 
manner as other diseases are in- 
herited. 


Valuable Hints. 


Never go to bed with cold or 
damp feet. 


Never lean with the back on any- 
thing that is cold. 


Never begin a journey until the 
breakfast has been eaten. 

Never take warm drinks and 
then immediately go out into the 
cold. 

After exercise of any kind never 
ride in an open carriage, or near 
the window of a car for amoment; 
it is dangerous to health or even 
life. 

Never omit regular bathing, for, 
unless the skin is in a regular con- 
dition, the cold will close the pores 
and favor congestion or other dis- 
eases. ~ 
Merely warm the back by the 
fire, and never continue keeping 


the back exposed to the heat after 
it has become comfortably warm. 
to do otherwise is debilitating. 

Never stand still in cold weather, 
especially after having taken a 
slight degree of exercise, and 
always avoid standing on ice or 
snow, where the person is exposed 
to the cold wind. 

When going from a warm at- 
mosphere into.a-eooler one keep 
the mouth almost closed, so that 
the air may be warmed by its pas- 
sage through the nose ere it 
reaches the lungs. 

Keep the back, especially be- 
tween the shoulder blades, well 
covered; also the chest well pro- 
tected. Insleeping in acold room 
establish the habit of breathing 
through the nose, and never with 
the open mouth.—Analyst. 


It Don’t Pay. 

It don’t pay to hang one citizen 
because another citizen sold him 
liquor. 

It don’t pay to have one citizen 
in the lunatic asylum, because an- 
other citizen sold him liquor. 

It don’t pay to have one citizen 
in the county jail, because another 
citizen sold him liquor. 

It don’t pay to have fifty work- 
ingmen ragged, to have one saloon- 
keeper dressed in broadcloth, and 
flush of money. 

It don’t pay to have ten smart, 
active, intelligent boys transformed 
into thieves, to enable one man to 
lead an easy life, by selling them 
liquor. 

It don’t pay to have fifty work- 
ingmen and their families live on 
bone soup and half rations, in 
order that one saloon-keeper may 
flourish on roast turkey and cham- 
pagne. 

It don’t pay to have one thous- 
and homes blasted, ruined, defiled 
and turned into a hell of discord 
and misery, in order that one 
wholesale liquor dealer may amass 
a large fortune. 

It don’t pay to give one man, 
for $15 a quarter, a license to sell 
liquor, and then spend $5,000 on 
the trial of another man for buying 
that liquor and committing mur- 
der under its influence.—Union 
Signal. 
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PUB..ISHED SEMI-MONTHALY. 
JASEER L. DOUTHIT, Eprror. 


“A PURER Christianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears butits name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome. Let our lives re- 
veal its beauty and its power.”— William Ellery 
Channing. 


‘*Heaven's gate is shut to him who comes alone. 
Save thou a soul and it shall save thine own.’ 


Entere as Second Class Mail Matter 


Su BrVILLE, Iuu., Mar. 15, 1889. 


The recent sickness and death 
of the father of the editor of this 
paper has caused the contents to 
be made by other hands, and the 
issue delayed several days. 


He is not worthy of truth who 
is not willing to suffer for truth’s 
sake. 


He who opposes the belief of 
others should not complain if he 
finds himself opposed. 


When you’ have “a fit of the 
blues” go and help somebody that 
is worse off than yourself, and you 
will surely feel better. This was 
Rousseau’s recipe against suicide. 


A church, we think, was never 
written down, except by itself. To 
write down the Christian church 
seems as absurd as to write down 
the solar system, or put an end to 
tears, joys, and prayers. 


Dr Abbott, pastor of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, made, recently 
the assertion that “the func- 
tion of the Christian Church was 
not to get men into the churches, 
but to get religion into men.” He 
was about right; and after men 
have learned to love Christ they 
will join His Church as naturally 
as water runs down hill. 


+ 


“Watering Down” Religion, 


Beyond any author of whom we 
have knowledge, James Martineau 
is the master of metaphor. It is 
the diamond glow that irradiates 
from his every page. The school 
of Herbert Spencer is accused of 
“reducing religion to its lowest|2 
terms’’—very fine asa literal state- 
ment. But how it sparkles in 
Martineau’s metaphor: “Watering 
down the meaning of religion!” 
Dr. Mansel in his “Limits of Re- 
ligious Thoughts” began this busi- 
ness of theological dilution. 
Smaller divines have in this been 
not only weak but weakening imi- 
tators.—Hx. 


A Catechism. 


Didyoueversee acounterfeit ten- 
dollar bill? Yes. 

Why was it counterfeited? Be- 
cause it was worth counterfeiting. 

Was the ten-dollar bill to blame? 
No. 

Did you ever see a scrap of brown 
paper counterfeited? No. 

Why? Because it was not worth 
counterfeiting. 

Did you ever see a counterfeit 
Christian? Yes, lots of them. 

Why was he counterfeited? Be- 
cause he was worth counterfeiting. 

Was he to blame? No. 

Did you ever see a counterfeit 
infidel? No, never. 

Why? You answer. 

Tam through.—Central Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


If we Knew Only What the Creeds 
Tell Us. 


At the December meeting of the 


Unitarian Club, Boston, U. S., the |_. 


Rey. A. P. Peabody, D. D., said: 
“The Sermon on the Mount, the 
few precepts that we have from 
our Savior, embody all the sociol- 
ogy, political economy that there 
is on earth; and the books that 
have been written in those depart- 
ments the world could not easily 
number, though the world has con- 
tained them somehow. As_ for 
creeds, I belong to a clerical club 
in which several different denomi- 
nations are represented. One of 
the members, an Episcopalian, re- 
cently said that Christianity could 
not have accomplished its work 
but for hiscreed. I then said that, 
if we knew nothing of Jesus Christ 
but what the creeds tell us, the 
creeds themselves would not have 
survived to this day, and the re- 
ligion would have died new- 
born in its founder’s grave. The 
creeds tell us nothing of the love 
of Christ, his works of mercy, and 
his tender care for the poor and 
sick and tempted and sinning. 
The creeds are silent in regard to 
all the reasons for which we really 
believe in the divineness of our 
Savior’s mission and. work. The 
creeds, I think, are representatives 
of the actual belief of the persons 
who have framed them. They admit 
that they do not represent the 
actual belief of people now who 
use them. Every creed in exist- 
ence was really a negative, if I 
may use a photographic expression, 
of certain errors and heresies 
which those who drew up the creed 
wanted to stamp out. The one 
great truth that we have got to 
realize is simply this,—that a 
Christ-like life and character alone 
can constitute the Christian.” 


That Word “Belief.” 


The question of Church fellow- 
ship—of the conditions of accept- 
ing peopleas members of a church 
—is having a queer solution in the 
West. The latest theory is that 
of a character Church,—the con- 
dition of membership being simply 
that of moral fitness. This the 
Unitarian criticises in that such 
a Church is not needed. Of what 
use to the world is a coterie of 
saints? Why need they come to- 


gether? Saints have already what 


they can need: what more can they 
have in organization? The Uin- 
tarian puts in opposition thereto 
a Church for help, the condition of 
accession being a desire for help. 
This is its formula: ‘Ifa man is an 
atheist, should he be invited to 
to join a Church? If he loves his 


atheism, and is content with it, no. |9 


Doubly no, if he proposes, in case 
he joins the Church to do what he 
can to mould the Church into athe.. 
istic pattern. But if he is sincere- 
ly desirovs of rising above his 
atheism, and asks to come into the 
Church for its help, then, yes.” Of 
course our Unitarian friends must 
manage in some way to avoid that 
Unitarian horror—“belief” as in 
any way or degree a test of mem- 
bership; and so we are told: “The 
true test of Church fellowship 
does not seem to us to be ‘charac- 
ter, nor yet does itseem to us to 
be ‘belief.’ It seems to us to be 
purpose or aim.” But in this 
habitual sailing around the word 
belief we have as usual a sailing 
into the thing. The applicant 
must at least believe that the 
Church can help him, though this 
is by no means the total of 
the belief involved. This attempt 
to evade belief asin any sense a 


condition or test really involves a 
psychological impossibility.—The 
Christian Leader. 


An Old Citizen Gone. 


From the Shelbyville Daily Union of 
March 19, 1889, with slight corrections 
by the editor of 0. B. W. 

Andrew Ervin Douthit was born 
near Nashville, Tenn., July 24, 
1814. He was the oldest son of 
John Douthit, who came with his 
family to the section four and one- 


rhalf miles east of Shelbyville, 


Shelby county, Illinois, in 1830. 

Andrew E. Douthit was united 
in marriage with Miss Mary Ann 
Jordan, Aug. 18, 1833. . By this 
marriage there were eight children 
—six sons and two daughters; 
namely: Jasper L., James FE. (the 
latter died when a year old), Mar- 
garet Ann (wife of T. J. Elliott), 
Levi N., Francis M., Geo. W. (the 
latter named died in 1873 at the 
age of 24) William F. and Nancy 
M. (wife of Wiliam Thomas). 
The mother of these children died 
in August, 1871. Mr. D. was mar- 
ried to Mrs. Eliza B. Johnston 
(sister of F. J. Fraker of this city ) 
March 10, 1872. By this marriage 
there were three children—Andrew 
E., John J. and Della R. The 
mother of these children passed 
away March, 1879. December 28, 
1886, Mr. Douthit was united in 
marriage to Mrs. Mary A. Kimmel. 
with whom he lived till Sunday 
morning March 17, 1889, when he 
was gathered to his fathers, being 
74 years, 7months and 17 days old. 

Mr. Douthit’s last wife, one half 
brother ( William H. of this‘ city), 
four of his sisters—Mrs. Sally Ann 
McDaniel of near Rogers, Benton 
county, Ark.; Mrs. Eliza Steward- 
son (widow of Robert Stewardson ), 
Mrs. William Stewardson, Sr., and 
Mrs. Polly A. Fortner, of this 
county; nine children, twenty-five 
grand children, a multitude of 
nephews and nieces and a great 
company of life-long friends and 
acquaintances are leftto mourn his 
departure. 

The deceased lived for over 
fifty years in the same house that 
he built with his own hands, and 
in which all but the two oldest of 
his children were born and 
where he left the earthly 
tabernacle. He was conscious of 
his approaching end; said he was 
tired of this world and wanted to 
go home and see his father and 
mother and the loved ones that had 
gone on before. 

Mr. Douthit was sheriff and ex- 
officio collector in this county for 


the years of 1852 and 1853 and he 


held other offices of trust in the 
county for several years. 

Funeral services were held at the 
residence yesterday afternoon at 
p. m., Rev. B. F. Patt, of the 
Baptist Church, this city, conduct- 
ing the service. Mr. Douthit’s 
eldest son, Jasper aks 
the people,” in obedience to his 
father’s death-bed request. 


* We may add to the above ac- 
count in the Union, that notwith- 
standing the stormy, rainy day, a 
large number of relatives, old 
neighbors and friends, from far 
and near, were present in the hour 
of burial at the family graveyard 
near the old home, and mingled 
their tears together at being be- 
reaved of one whom they loved 
dearly and whose sterling virtues 
they admired and would keep 
green in memory. 

A further and fuller notice of 
the deceased will appear in these 


pages. 


“talked to 


For Our Best Words. 
OUR LIFE, 


See how the rosy dawn illumes the east- 
ern skies, 

And pours reviving light abroad! We 
say, “’tis morn,” 

And give glad welcome to the glorious 
day new-born. 

We see no gathering cloud in heayen’s 
broad space that lies, 

Or heed it not—the cloud that later may 


r 

Cea all that arch of beauteous blue 
above, 

That laden seoms with sweetest proniises 
of love. 


When sunset glories fade, we say, “the 
day is dead,” 

But the heart makes answer, “the blue is 
overhead, 

Though clouds and night may make your 
searching all in vain, 

Their darkening power once past, the 
blue will come again.” 

So runs our life away, while o’er us ever 
lies 

That Love more true and tender than are 
fairest skies, 

With promises of life beyond earth’s 
mysteries. L. A. H. 


NOTES 


A guild in connection with the Unita- 
trian church, Baltimore, Md., has done 
very successful work. 


Rev Edward Foster Temple has been 
installed ‘as pastor of the Unitarian 
church at Trenton, N. Y. 


Special services were heid at the un- 
veiling and dedication of the Priestley 
monument at Philadelphia, Pa., Mar. 13. 


Rev J. T. Sunderland has been giving 
a series of lectures on “Robert Hlsmere 


and the Religious Problems Involved in 


the Book.” 


Rey J. Coleman Adams, D. D., of Chi- 
cago, is giving a course of lectures be- 
fore the Lombard University Divinity 
School, Galesburg. 


Rev Henry Frank, lately pastor of an 
orthodox Gongregational church, suc- 
ceeds Dr Townsend at the Independent 
church, Jamestown, N. Y. 


In February and March, Rev Av 4G: 
Jennings of ‘Toledo and Rev J. T. Sun- 
derland of Ann Arbor, will give lectures 
at Meadville Theological School. 


Rey Arthur M. Knapp, the missionary 
of the A. U. A.in Japan, expects to re- 
turn to America for a visit next summer. 
He feels the need of more helpers in his 
work. 


Prof Marsh of the Lawrence Univer- 
sity, Kansas, has been called to Harvard 
University, Mass., to fill the professor’s 
chair that has been occupied by Emerson, 
by Lowell, and by Longfellow. 


“A Story of the Prairies” is reprinted 
in this issue to accommodate tLe many 
persons who have, from time to time, re- 
quested copies for themselves and others. 
The “John”and“Jasper’ mentioned in this 
story were firstcousins. Wearesure that 
many ‘still living who were witnesses to 
the circumstances of the story will re- 
read it here again through tears and with 
most tender recollections of “John.” 


Our oF Darkness Into Licut. 
Mildred Miffiin. Shelbyville, Ol.: Jasper 
L. Douthit.—This book is written from 
the depths of a mother’s heart. It is a 
heavy cloud of bereavement that hangs 
over it. ‘lhe throb of her lamentation is 
felt especially in the earlier pages, but it 
is not morbid or disheartening. The 


light shines through the cloud, hope con- . 


quers despair, faith spreads jits wings; 
and we see how this soul has been borne 
up to a higher life and a calmer trust 
through this experience. 
that rises to such a lifeis capable of help- 


ing some one else; and the writer of this — 


book will bring comfort, encouragement, 
healing, and consolation to other hearts. 
The author has read and assimilated a 
good deal of the best religious literature 
of our time. She has incorporated the 
results of much of her reading into these 
pages, and introduces, happily, quota- 
tions from strong, buoyant, and health- 
ful minds. ‘This isa little book which 
will help to carry the joy of Haster 
through the year.—The Christian Reg- 
ister. 


HAT UNITARIANS DO BELIEVE AND 
what they do not believe.—Third edition.— 
This is a statement by Rey, J. L. Douthit, assist- 
ed by more than one hundred leading Unitarians 
of America. erat by mail at eee rates; 
One copy, 2c., 50 copies, 75c. and 100 copies. oF 
Address OUR BEST WORDS. Shelb 


peers PAPERS, tracts and other publi- _ 


cation mee be sent free to any one applying 
to MISS E. FREEB ORN, Sec’y Post Office 
Mission, preter of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo. 
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*A Story of the Prairies. 


BY ROBERT COLLYER, 


When I went to see “Jasper” 
once, and help dedicate a little 
church he had built, with his own 
means in part, I heard a ver 
touching story I would love to tell, 
if I were able, justas it was told 
to me:— 

- We had to ride ten miles to the 
meeting-house; and, about half- 
way on our journey, came to a 
farm-house on the prairie which 
will always stay with me now as 
morethan a mere dwelling, as a 
battle-field is more than a field; 
especially if, like some such places, 
it is the ground where a battle was 
fought between good and evil, and 
victory crowned the good. 

That farm, my friend said, be- 
longs to an old settler who has 
lived without God in the world, so 
far as a man can live without him 
who pays his way and works his 
stint. A good many years ago, he 
lost his first wife, by whom he had 
three sons; since then, he married 
again, and had more children; but 
has always declared he did not be- 
lieve in God or Christ, or a revela- 
tion, or religion, or churches, or 
the lifetocome. It was not merely 
adoubt about these matters he 
would express whenever he got a 
chance, but a round and complete 
denial, on which he rested as a dis- 
tinction to be proudof. He raised 
his sons in his own way; his un- 
belief was their catechism and 


creed. They were seldom seen in 


a church or Sunday school; and, 
as they grew up to manhood, they 
spent their Sundays hunting and 
rambling around the country, to 
the sore annoyance, now and then, 
of little knots of worshippers dis- 
turbed by their racket. 

One Sunday my friend went to 
preach at a woods meeting close to 
asmall church he had opened in 
the skirts of the wilderness; and, 
as he was about to close his sermon, 
was startled to see one of these 
young men. pushing his way 
through the crowd to the platform. 
“T can see him as I talk to you,” 
Jasper said,—“‘tall, about twenty- 
eight; not the stalwart fellow I 
used to know, but a bent and 
broken man, with great eyes full of 
a strange light, and with a firm 
mouth; and, as he came up the 
steps, | saw in his face a tender 
yet intense purpose, which seemed 
almost awfulin such a man. He 
was dressed in his week-day 


* clothes, and was without a coat; 


and 1 remember thelookof wonder 
allabout me; for the people knew 
no more what to make of itthan I 
did.” ; 

The preacher went on with his 
sermon, while the young man took 


*EXPLANATORY Notre. — Perhaps the 
most interesting incident in the history 
of these churches is related in anarrative 
sermon by Robert Collyer, published by 
the American Unitarian Association, Bos- 
ton, Mass., entitled “A Story of the Prai- 
ries.” This‘touching story has been 
widely read in America and England and 
has been translated into other tongues. 
It is mostly a literal report of the im- 
pressive speech which John Oliver Reed, 
a native of the county, made at a basket 
meeting held at Oak Groye Chapel, in 
October, 1872. In that speech this man 
gave his experience of a wonderful and 
radical conversion, and made a public 
confession of Christian faith, which those 
who knew him believed to be sincere, and 
which by his after life proved to be quite 
real! Although an humble farmer, and 
unlettered man, yet his words on this 
occasion seemed inspiréd, and they kin- 
dled a warmth and light that like all true 
words continue to burn in the hearts of 
men and are destined to shine on for- 
ever.—From a chapter on “The Congre- 
gational or Liberal Christian Churches 
of Shelby County” by Mrs Emily L. 
Douthit in the History of Shelby county, 

Il. Brink, McDonough & Co., Phila- 
delphia, 1881. 


a seat behind; and, as soon as he 
had breath to speak, leaned for- 
ward, touched him, and said: 
“Jasper, will you tell the folks I 
want to speak to them this after- 
noon? I have something to say to 
them, as an outsider, which I hope 
may do some good.” 

My friend was startled, of course. 
He had no idea what the sick man 
wanted to say. It was not unfair! 
to infer, from what he had known 
of him, that he might want to tell] 


the folks that this talk about God! 


and religion was all nonsense. But! 


Jasper never was the man to back: 
out of a fight for the eternal veri-! 


ties; and then he must have been: 


touched by that tender shining in; 
in the young man’s face; and so} 
the moment he was through, he 
said, “John wants to speak to us 
this afternoon, he says, as an out- 
sider; and 1 propose we hear him.” 

As they sat at dinner under 
the trees, there was only one 
thing they could talk about, and 
this was, “What can Johnny have 
to say tous?” They knew he had 
but little education, and was about 
the last man in the county to ad- 
dress a public meeting of any kind; 
and, as Jasper sat eating his din- 
ner and hearing what was said, his 
heart sank a little; for he feared he 
had made a mistake in giving up 
his second service. 

When the meeting gathered, the 
friends, whose hearts were softened 
for the sick man, agreed he should 
have the chapel, as he was clearly 
too weak to speak in the open air. 
They felt that, whether he wanted 
to speak for or against them, he 
must be treated with all courtesy. 
It was clear also that he could not 
stand to talk long, so they sat a 
chair on the platform for him. The 
people flocked in, filled every foot 
of standing-room and crowded 
about the windows outside. Then 
John began to speak. Jasper 
wrote out the address the next 
morning as near as he eould recall 
it, and I copy it from his notes:— 


“Friends, I ain’t a member of no 
church, and never was; so I want to 
speak to you as an outsider. I never 
had no religious training, nor much 
schoolin’, and I grewup awildboy. I 
used to ’tend Sunday school once ina 
while; but I never belonged to no class; I 
set on one side and got all the fun [ 
could; and that was what I went for. 
Then, when I grew older, I began to 
horse-race, and drink, and gamble; and 
instead of going to meetin’ Sundays, I 
hunted foxes, and shot squirrels and 
deer. I reckon you have heerd us hunt- 
ing foxes through these woods, while 
you were holding meetin’ right here; 
and that was the way I comeup. You 
may some of you thought 1 was happy. 
I wasn’t: Iwas troubled all the time; and 
now, when I think of it, I feel sick of the 
way I spent my youth. My health is 
gone; my body is askeleton. I want you 
to’ see how thin I be: look at that arm! 
And T hardly have breath to talk; but I 
felt I must come here today and tell you 
my story. 

“Over a year ago [made up my mind 
to quit gambling, and drinking, and hard 
swearing, anyhow; but it was-awful hard 
work. ‘Then I thought I would join 
church, and see if that was any help; but 
I thought my brother had wronged me 
about some property, and I hated him 
like fury; so you see [could not join a 
church while I felt that way, and I had 
to give up theidea. I got to hate that 
brother,so I made up my mind to kill 
him, and went and borrowed a gun to 
shoot him; but I couldn’t do it. Some- 
how I guess my conscience went agin me, 
—seems as if that was the way; but I had 
an awful time of it,—weeks and months 
miserable as a man could be. 

“Q you parents,’ he cried then, with 
anguish in his tones, “I want to say a 
word now to you. You hev children; 
you must love them. Will you let me 
beg you to show your loye by raising 
them different to what I was raised, and 
save them from all that misery? 

“One Sunday, when I was feeling that 
way, I came here to meetin’ tu hear Jas- 
per preach; and it seemed like the ser- 
mon was aimed right at me; I was hit 
sure. So I went home and got my moth- 
er’s old Bible out, and went to reading 
and studying of it, most night and day, 


and feeling worse’n ever. Everything 
was so dark and bad. I didn’t know 
where to turn. One night last week, I 
was lying on my bed,—all over suffering 
and pain; and all of a sudden that black 
cloud cleared! The load was lifted off 
my heart, and there seemed to be a great 
light in which everything come out 
plain. I wanted to get up and hunt my 
brother, and tell him that we must for- 
give each other right there. But I did 
not like to wake him. ‘Then, the first 
time for a long while, I fell asleep sweet 
and still as you ever saw. I did not feel 
much sick any more,—slept mght on to 
morning. Then I got up and dressed, went 
to find my brother, and we fixed things 
right away. Seems as if he was just as 
pleased as I was to make up and shake 
hands. 


“So £ have come here to join this 
meetin’, if you will take me in after I tell 
you just the way I believe. Some will 
laugh at me, I know, for joining meetin’; 
and some won't like it. I can’t help that, 
and it is not my lookout. I don’t know 
much; but I notice those who are trying 
real hard to live better lives in this sec- 
tion join a meetin’, Some of you will 
say, as I used to say, ‘Church members 
ain’t no better than outsiders.’ Well, I 
know joining church don’t make a man 
no better, when we don’t try real hard to 
lead a better life. Some church mem- 
bers is the meanest folks I ever knew; 
but then some is the best folks I ever 
knew. Thereis folks in meetin’ whose 
ways I don’t like, and there is folks out 
of meetin’ whose ways I don’t like. Sol 
think the reasons is as good for going in 
as staying out, anyhow. But I do find 
that my best friends—them that have 
been truest to me every time—are mem- 
bers of meetin’, or believe init. Sol 
know what I want to do. 

“Now L want to tell you what I believe. 
There’s the Bible. Some of you kaow 
how we used to say, ‘The Bible is noth- 
ing but the works of men likeus’ I 
have fixed that up in my own mind this 
way: If the Bible is the works of men, 
it’s a first rate book any way. I have 
been reading it, pretty much night and 
day, for a good spell, now; and the more 
I read the better it grows. I don’t know 
no man, nor no set of men, that I think 
could begin to make as good a book now. 
And Idon’t see how men ever could make 
such a book, the way it comes to me, 
without some higher Power somewhere 
to help them. But, if men like we are 
did make it, I am willing to be guided by 
as good as they were, until I can do bet- 
ter myself. 

“Then, there’s heaven. I think there’s 
two heavens and two hells: one here and 
one hereafter, both kinds; and I have 
been in both down here, but mostly in 
hell. I never expect to find a worse hell 
yonder than I lived in here before God 
took me to heaven last week. 

“And some of you folks say there’s no 
falling from grace. I cannot think so. 
I got a mite of it by two years’ hard 
work, and felt I was a little way toward 
heaven; but when I got to hating my 
brother so, I lost what little I had made 
and went right down into hell worse’n 
ever. But when I talk to you, Iam in 
heaven. I am full of pain and just on 
the edge of my grave; but there’s no 
comparison the way 1 feel now and the 
way I used to feel, when you used to 
see me healthy and strong, with every 
thing my own way a thrashing round. 

“So I have come here to join church. 
You will think I mean’ Jasper’s church, 
but'I don’t. If Jasper had a church and 
he should die, the church would die, be- 
cause the body ain’t nothin’ without a 
head. I want to join this branch of 
Jesus Christ’s church, where Jasper is 
the minister. Jesus Christ said: ‘I am 
the yine and ye are the branches; and I 
want to be grafted into this branch, if 
you will take me.” 


He tried to go on and tell them 
about his faith in the life to come; 
and how it had come to him at last 
of its own accord clear and sure 
as sunshine; but he was now so 
exhausted, that, though the people 
were all wrapped in ‘wonder, and 
strong men to whom tears were 
strange were weeping like children, 
there was such a power and pathos 
ix his tones, and such a light on 
his face, as he spoke to them, yet 
they saw he was fainting. Two 
thoughtful men had sprung up 
some time before to hold him in 
his chair, as he battled for strength 
to say his last words; so they all 
begged him now to stop, for he 
had fully told his story. Then 
Jasper said to him, when his 
strength had come back a little, 
“Brother, will you make this Bible, 
by the best light which comes to 


you, the rule of your faith and 
practice? and will you make a 
sincere desire to follow Christ 
your only test of Christian fellow- 
ship?’ He whispered, ‘I will,” 
“Then,” said Jasper again, “I want 
you, Christian men and women of 
every name, who have heard John’s 
confession and are willing to admit 
him to the church of the living 
God, tostand on your feet.” There 
were Methodists there, and Bap- 
tists, and others of other names; 
but they were so lifted out of their 
abiding-places, as God stole the 
dogmas out of their hearts by that 
baptism of fire and tears, that they 
all stood up as one man. The 
doors swung wide open, and there 
was plenty of room for the humble, 
pleading, free, Christian thinker, 
who on the far edge of life would 
only spell the truth out painfully 
for himself by that light which is 
not of the sun: and then they all 
went home. 

There is little more to tell. My 
friend went to see him the next 
day, and all he could say about it 
was, “Jasper, something higher 
than myself sent me to the grove 
yesterday, and told me what to say. 
Lt was the last chance; I can never 
speak again. If I get strong 
enough, [ should like to go and be 
baptized; but if that cannot be, it 
makes little matter, because the 
other baptism was tue great 
thing, you know, afterall. I should 
like to live, to make some little 
amends for my life; but I have to 
leave all that with God now. He 
must do what seems best. I feel 
[I am near my end.” 

And indeed this was the end. 
He rapidly grew weaker after that. 
The good folks all flocked to see 
him; and they tell still of the 
bright, quiet atmosphere which 
was about him as’a breath of hea- 
ven, strangely changing the poor 
little farm-house, that had been so 
desolate and so shut out from the 
better life since the mother left her 
children to the tender mercies of a 
home without God. He’ was sim- 
ple, restful, and sunny-hearted all 
day long, for he was in that land of 
Beulah which Bunyan saw, where 
the pilgrims rest for a space in the 
sunshine before they go into the 
river. Only once he showed a touch 
of temper. A preacher came to see 
him, and insisted on talking in a 
mournful way about the future. 
He could not bear that; I think he 
must have feltit was an insult to 
the mighty love of God _ that 
had plucked him as a brand from 
the burning, or as if one should 
come and talk to one of our chil- 
dren mournfully about their home. 
But the heavens did not hide the 
earth as yet. He thought of every 
thing a man ought to see to, and 
put his house in order; and then, 
on the day which was to know no 
night, he whispered, “Jasper it is 
all right,—all clear ahead. I feel 
sure I shall soon see my mother 
now.” And I think the mother 
was saying that very instant, “Now 
I shall soon see my boy.” On a 
gusty November day, as the first 
snow was falling, they laid what 
was Jeft away in the little lonely 
cemetery, and the snow came down 
and covered the grave with a robe 
as white as that John wears, 
“Where angels gather immortality 
From life’s fair tree, fast by the throne 

of God.” 
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OUR BEST > O RDS: 


BACKBONE, 


When you see a fellow mortal 
Without fixed and fearless views, 
Hanging on the skirts of others, 
Walking in their cast off shoes ; 
Bowing low to wealth and favor 
With abject, uncovered head, 
Ready to retreat or waver, 
Willing to be drove or led; _ 
Walk yourself with firmer bearing, 
Throw your moral shoulders back, 
Show your spine has nerve and marrow— 
Just the thing that his must lack. 
A stronger word 
Was never heard 
In sense and tone 
Than this—Backbone. 
—The Issue. 


How They Worked for no License 
in Cambridge, Mass. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts, is a 
city of about 60,000, separated from 
Boston by Charles river. itis the 
seat of Harvard University. It 
was the home of the poet Longfel- 
low, the great scientist Aggasiz 
and other men widely known to 
fame. But the liquor demon got hold 
there and the people hada fight to 
get rid of it. But the churches, 
homes and schools have triumphed 
over the saloons, and here is the 
story of how they didit. We copy 
from the Detroit Journal but the 
same facts are given, and undis- 
putable, in many other papers: 

In the city of Cambridge, Mass. 
which, besides the students . of 
Harvard college, has a popula- 
tion of 60,000, the saloon keepers 
got possession of the license board, 
and, with their usual shortsighted- 
ness and selfishness, proceeded to 
make a farce of the high license 
law which in Massachusetts is de- 
termined by township local option. 

Tired and disgusted with this 
nullification of even a restraining 
law, the majority of the citizens 
lost patience and at the annual 
election voted for “no license” 
which meant prohibition A 
league was formed with an execu- 
tive committee of university pro- 
fessors, lawyers, doctors, editors 
and business men, to see that pro- 
hibition was enforced. They had 
a considerable fund to their credit 
and gave the mayor and police to 
understand that thelaw was to be 
executed. 

The law was executed impar- 
tially. Saloonkeeper after saloon- 
keeper was, much to his surprise, 
convicted; the proprietor of the 
largest hotel ran away toavoid im- 
prisonment; students’ drinking 
clubs were broken up and their 
members heavily fined, until vigor- 
ous action practically ended the 
sale of liquor in Cambridge. 

After a year of experiment what 
were the results? The society pub- 
lished them in its bulletin just 
previous to the election, when the 
questionwastocomeup. Doctors, 
proprietors of tenement houses 
and others who came in contact 
with the poor were asked for their 
experiences. The concurrent tes- 
timony showed that houses were 
in better condition; children bet- 
ter clothed; better food on the 
tables; better work done in’ the 
shops; more prompt attendance at 
work especially after pay day; 
prompt payment of rents and ac- 
counts. 

An exciting campaign was be- 
gun. ‘The association and the 
saloonkeepers were on opposite 
sides. The campaign committee 
found no trouble in getting funds, 
even from those who had pre- 
viously voted for license. The 
clergy, including the liberal Prof. 
Peabody, of the university, and the 
priests of the largest Catholic 
church in the city, took part in the 


strugele. The wives of the work- 
ingmen were almost unanimously 
hostile to license. The city, by a 
large wajority, again voted “no 
license” and re-elected the mayor 
who had been very active in en- 
forcing the law. ‘ 

The saloonkeepers gave up and 
moved out. Sly attempts at bar- 
rooms in the kitchens were made, 
but these were rooted out by the 
police. Notwithstanding the near- 
ness of Boston, arrests for assaults 
and other crimes growing out of 
liquor, for vagabondage and for 
drunkenness, have fallen off. On 
the other hand, sales of coal by 
the quarter ton have almost dis- 
placed the basketfuls that were 
formerly disposed of; milk dealers, 
furniture sellers on the installment 
plan, all report an increase of 
trade. Besides the saloons the 
only trades that have been de- 
pressed are pawnbroking and 
secondhand clothing  establish- 
ments. In the Irish quarter and 
the working people’s part of the 
city the increase of the vote in 
favor of prohibition was larger 
than anywhere else. Only forty 
places in the whole city are now 
under suspicion of selling liquor, 
where before were nearly ten times 
that number of open saloons. 


For the Children 


Manners for Boys. 


In the street—Hat lifted when 
saying “Good by” or “How do you 
do?” Also when offering a lady a 
seat or acknowledging a favor. 

Keep step with any one you 
walk with. Always precede a lady 
upstairs, but ask if you shall pre- 
cede her in going through a crowd 
or public place. 

At the street door—Hat off the 
moment you step in a house or 
private office. 

Let a lady pass first always, un- 
less she asks you to precede her. 

In the parlor—Stand till every 
lady in the room, also older peo- 
ple, are seated. 

Rise if a lady enters the room 
after you are seated, and stand till 
she takes a seat. 

Look-people straight in the face 
when they are speaking to you. 

Let ladies pass through a door 
first, standing aside for them. 

In the dining room—Take your 
seat after ladies and elders. 

Never play with your knife, 
ring or spoon. ° 

Do not take your napkin up ina 
bunch in your hand. 

Hat as fast or as slow as others, 
and finish the course when they do. 

Do not ask to be excused before 
the others, unless the reason is 
imperative. : 

Rise when the ladies leave the 
room and stand till they are out. 

Special rules about the mouth: 
Avoid smacking the lips, and all 
noise should be avoided. 

Never whistle to annoy others 
in railroad cars or elsewhere. 

Always bea gentleman. Such 
habits and conduct may make a 
vast difference in your success in 


What Prohibition Does. 


A gentleman who has spent sev- 
eral months in Kansas says: “Kan- 
sas boys ten years old and under 
never saw a saloon since they can 
remember. They never saw a 
man under the influence of liquor. 
On arriving at man’s estate, they 
will have no more desire for drink 
than they will have for opium 
or hasheesh.” This is very true, 
for we believe that in very many 
cases, the habit of drinking liquor 
has found its origin in the imitative 


propensities of humanity; and|life.—Selected. 
where the example is not set, the wes Pane 
habit will not be ired.— An- 

, Ayan ‘ It Was Loaded. 


nals of Hygiene. 


SMARTNESS VS. KNOWLEDGE. 


He was on the cars bound for 
Rushville. He was about twenty- 
five. His hair resembled a torch- 
light procession. His upper lip 
was carpeted with red plush, and 


Yes, it Does. 


“Prohibition does prohibit’—In 
some places. The Iowa State 
Register asys: ‘In over eighty 
counties it is absolutely enforced. 
In ten more it is more or less en- 
forced. Inonlya few is it any 
longer resented and defied.” Asa 
consequence, out of ninety-nine 
counties, fifty-nine county jails are 
without an inmate,—“some of them 
empty for the first time for years,” 
says the governor in his last mes- 
sage. High License does license— 
in some places. The secretary of 
the Liquor Dealers’ Association in 
Nebraska says: “The $1000 li- 
cense has in no measure decreased 
the amount of liquor sold.” 


marsh. He twirled a pretty little 
cane, and oh, he was so cute! A 
regular intellectual Alexander, or 
for short, a “smart Aleck.” 

An old Prohibitionist seated 
across the aisle asked him if he 
was going to hear ex-Governor St. 
John at Rushville. This fairly 
made the embryo statesman boil 
over as he replied, ‘‘No, sir! I 
wouldn't go across the street to 
hear him. I will keep all away 
that I can. Such meetings ought 
not to be tolerated. Prohibition 
is inexpedient, a failure. The Re- 
publican party has given us all the 
temperance legisiation we ever had. 
All Prohibitionists want is to kill 
the grand old party. Just see the 
character of the Prohibition leaders 
—Rebel Brooks. The party is run 
by Democratic money. St. John 
sold out, and J helped to burn 
him in effigy in 84.” To this last 
remark a well-dressed, dignified 
gentleman just across the aisle, and 
a few seats to the front, turned to 
him and said, ‘‘Well sir, it is no 
eredit to you to boast of it.” But 
this did not seem to dampen the 
ardor of this rising cyclone, for he 
continued to deal in old, worn-out 
political chestnuts, and scatter the 
hulls promiscuously over the floor, 
until at last, with a look of triumph 
which caused every hair to stand 
on end and his eyes to flash equal 
to the headlight of a locomotive 
as his manly bosom expanded and 


What a Barrel of Whisky Contains. 


A barrel of whisky contains a 
good deal more than any~ other 
barrel of the same size; for in ad- 
dition to its regular forty-two gal- 
lons, it also contains: 


A barrel of headaches, of heartaches of, 
woes, 

A barrel of curses, a barrel of blows, 

A barrel of tears from a world-weary 
wife, 

A barrel of sorrow, a barrel of strife, 

A barrel of all-unavailing regret, 

A barrel of cares, and a barrel of debt, 

A barrel of hunger, of poison, of pain, 

A barrel of hopes ever blasted and vain, 

A barrel of falsehood, a barrel of cries, 

That fall from the maniac’s lips as he 
dies. 

A barrel of poverty, ruin, and blight, 

A barrel ee that grow with the 
night, 

A barrel of crime, and a barrel of groans, 

A barrel of orphans’ most pitiful moans, 

A barrel of serpents that hiss as they 


ass, 
From the bead on the liquor that glows 
in the glass. 


his face looked like a cranberry|) 


contracted like the ebb and flow of 
the tide in the Bay of Fundy; he 
declared that he had “not only 
helped to burn St. John in eftigy 
in ’84, but would help 'to egg him 
now, if he only had a chance,” 
whereupon a man who had sat near 
by, and listened quietly to all that 
had been said, faced this modern 
regulator of other people’s political 
rights, and said, “If you are anx- 
ious to carry out your threat, you 
can commence now.. I am ex-Goy. 
ernor St. John.” For a moment 
it seemed as though the young 
man would pass away by spontan- 
eous combustion. He tried to 
whistle, but the corners of his 
mouth were drawn so it wouldn’t 
pucker. The expression of his 
face, although it was silent, seemed 
to say, “I want to see my Ma.” 

St. John was appealed to by the 
young man’s friends to say noth- 
ing about it in his speech that 
evening. ‘The ex-Governor good- 
naturedly remarked that he had 
no thought of mentioning the mat- 
ter, andsaid he, “I entertain no 
ill-feeling whatever toward the boy. 
Really I deeply sympathize with 
him, and regret that the moral and 
refining influence of churches and 
schools seems to have at least 
partially failed in hiscase. “But” 
added the ex-Governor, “he has a 
great deal of room to improve, 
and I hope he will not neglect his 
opportunity. He will not be so 
smart when he is ten years. older, 
but he will know more.”—The 
Lever. 
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TRUST. 


| Somewhere the sun is shining, 
Somewhere the sky is bright, 
Somewhere the days declining 

’ Is wreathed with beams of light. 


Wohile here a rain is falling, 
The sky is overcast, 

The autumn winds are calling, 
And summer days are past. 


The rain is falling sadly, 

My heart is full of pain 

For those bright days that gladly 
Td welcome back again. 


‘O heart, cease thy repining, 

“The clouds will pass away, 
Light from the silver lining - 
Shine on your path someday. 


No life but has its rain clouds, 
Tho’ some fly swiftly past; 
Like shadows on the meadows 
Thy troubles will not last. 


Patience, for thine endeavour 

To bravely bear thy part 

Shall bring the peace, that ever 

Shail sooth thy troubled heart. 
—G. G. J. L. in Christian Life. 


So Called Temperance Fanatics. 

Dr. Phillips Brooks of Boston is 
one of the ablest and most popular 
Episcopalian ministers of Amer- 
ica. He isa broad cultured, great 

-souled christian man. Hear ye 
him: 

“Never shall my hand or voice 
be lifted against so-calied temper- 
anee fanatics. Ff ever a cause 
justified fanaticism the temper- 
ange cause does. Go me there 

i$ nothing more disgusting of 
more disheartening to the cause 
of humanity, than the selfish ease 
loving, luxurious man, indulging 
in dissipation and denouncing 
temperance fanaticism.” 


Stopping to Fret. 


Two gardeners had their crops of 
peas killed by the frost, one of 
whom fretted greatly, and grum- 
bled at his loss before doing any- 
thing to repair it. Visiting his 


astonished to see another fine crop 
Browing, and inquired how it could 
e. 
“These were what I sowed while 
you were fretting!” was the reply. 
“Why, don’t you ever fret?” 
“Yes; butI put it off until L 
have repaired the mischief.” 
“Why, then there is uo need to 
fret at all.” 
_ “True; that’s the reason I put 
it off.’”—The Day Spring. 


neighbor some time after, he was]. 


PARAGRAPHS. 


God’s remedy for fear is faith: 
“What time I am afraid, I will 
trust in ‘lhee.” 


That is an unrighteous civil 
rule which makes it easy for a man 
to become a criminal. 


‘Tt is your duty to make it as 
difficult to get liquor as it is to get- 
poison.” —John Wanamaker. 


The Champion favors a boycott 
on John Wanamaker for his tem- 
perance principles so strongly ex- 
pressed lately. 


Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt, the 
W. C. T. U. “around-the-world” 
missionary, is organizing unions 
in South Africa. 


“Do right, God will take care of 
the consequences; do wrong and 
you may have to take care of the 

, consequences yourself.” 


It is not always safe to follow 
public sentiment, for public senti- 
ment may be wrong. Public sen- 
timent crucified Jesus Christ. 


God says, “Do right and. Pl 
take care of you.” Man says, “Do 
right and Pll cut off your trade,” 
and some of God’s professed fol- 
lowers believe man rather than 
God. 


One of the greatest events of 
this century of great events, oc- 
curred February 11, when by 
proclamation of the Mikado, Japan 
was transformed from an absolute 
into a constitutional monarchy. 


Neal Dow sails for Europe from 
Portland, Me., on May 2. This 
will be his fourth visit, and al- 
though eightyfive years old the 
20th day of March he goes unat- 
tended. What a glorious example 
of total abstinence and prohibition 
this noble man affords. 


The Wisconsin Prohibitionst 
says: “When the American people 
learn that itisno more necessary 
nor mannerly for a man to blow 
tobacco smoke into the air they 
breethe than it is to spit tobacco 
juice into the water they drink, 
they will respect themselves more 
than they do at present. 


The worst kind of a church 
member is that one who is always 
out of sorts with his pastor. A 
small hornet can spoil a good-sized 
camp-meeting, and a disgruntled 
church member can ovethrow the 
work of a church.—Hartford 
Religious Herald. 


John Bright, the English States- 
man, died on the 27th ult., in the 
seventy-eighth year of his age. 
An orator of unrivaled power to 
move men; a philanthropist always 
standing on the side of the poor; 
a statesman of high order; a man 
of spotless character; strong of 
will, sincere and superior to all 
appeals to selfishness; there is not 
a purer name in English politics, 
and scarce a greater, than that of 
John Bright. 


Some Day. 


Mothers will tell strange tales 
some day to their children about 
the licensing of poison shops to 
kill men and starve children to 
death and to murder women—but 
when they tell that some of the 
men who solemly affirm that they 
are disciples of Jesus Christ voted 
in favor of licensing these shops 
of crime for a large sum of money, 
the children will doubt their moth- 
er’s word or stand a great chance 
of becoming infidels. 


t 


The Way to Heaven. 


One day when Bishop Wilber- 
force was traveling by rail, a young 
man in the carriage said to a com- 
panion that he would like to meet 
his lordship. 

“Would you?” said the bishop, 
speaking under the shade of his 
newspaper; “and why?” 

“Y should like to give him a 
poser,” rejoined the youth. 


No. 7. 


America have united in this mem- 
orial tablet, in the church that 
sprang from his spirit, and was 
shaped under his council. 


From Sorrow to Joy. 


Between sorrow and joy is but 
asingle day. The forty days of 
Lent having passed, the darkened 
Catholic churches lay aside the 
emblems of mourning and death 
with which Good Friday has cloth- 
ed them, and bright sunlight, joy- 
ous music and beautiful flowers 
take their place. All over Chris- 
tendom Easter Day is celebrated 
with peculiar rites of joy and glad- 
ness. 

From the earliest period of 
Christianity Easter was considered 
the queen of festivals. The prim- 
itive Christians saluted each other 
on the morning of that day with 
the greeting, “Christ has risen;” 
and the return salutation was, 
“Christ is risen indeed.” 

In the east it was kept at the 


“What would it be?’ said the|same time as the jewish Passover, 


bishop. 

“Why, I should ask him to tell 
me the way to Heaven.” 

And the bishop’s answer would 
be, “Turn to the right and go 
straight on,” was the prelate’s 
response, looking up with a twinkle 
in his eye to the interrogator.— 
Young Reaper. 


Dr. Priestly, the Unitarian Whom 
Thomas Jefferson Befriended. 


On the 14th of March, a mem- 
orial tablet and bust were unveiled 
with appropriate ceremony in the 
First Unitarian church at Phila- 
delphia, in memory of Rey. Dr. 
Joseph Priestly—the scholar, dis- 
coverer and pioneer English Uni- 
tarian. Dr. Priestly wasappointed 
as astronomer on Captain Cooke’s 
expedition to the South Sea Islands, 
but finally rejected by the board, 
on account of his religious here- 
sies. “In 1774 he made his great 
chemical discovery of oxygen gas. 
Soon after, his laboratory and 
much of his library, were demol- 
ished by a mob, his life and that 
of his family endangered, and 
Birmingham was disturbed with 
a riot which the authorities either 
would not or could not suppress. 
When he sought settlement at 
Hackney, no landlord cared to rent 
him a tenement, and people did 
not desire to live neighbor to him. 
At last he became a refugee from 
the intolerance of England, and 
sought quiet in the hospitable wilds 
of America. President Jefferson 
extended to him an official wel- 
come, and for ten years he labored 
quietly at Northumberland, Pa. 
He died in 1804, and his ashes rest 
inthis home of his adoption, where a 
little Unitarian church perpetuates 
his name and work. In 1874, the 
centennial anniversary of his-great 
scientific discovery, a bronze stat- 
ue was unveiled in Birmingham, 
England, Prof. Huxley making the 
address; the scientific men of 
America made pilgrimages to his 
tomb; and now the Unitarians of 


‘and hence it was called the ‘‘Pas- 

chel Feast.” Unlike other festivals 
lit has not a fixed day, and in old 
jdimes it was celebrated on diiferent 
days, the difference arising in this 
manner. The churches of Asia 
Minor, among whom were many 
Jews, kept it on the 14th of Nisan, 
the month corresponding to our 
March or April. The churches of 
the West kept it on the following 
‘Sunday, as Christ rose on Sunday. 
For a time this difference was tol- 
erated, but at length disputes arose, 
and about one hundred and fifty 
years after Christ the Bishop of 
Rome endeayored to compel the 
Eastern churches to conform to 
the Western practice. This caused 
astrife that lasted more than a 
century. At length the Emperor 
Constantine closed the controversy 
by having a cannon passsed in the 
Ecumenical Council that every- 
where Easter should be observed 
on the same day, and the rule was 
adopted which is given in the 
prayer-book: “Haster is always 
the first Sunday after the full 
moon which happens upon or next 
after the 21st of March: and if the 
full moon happens upon a Sunday, 
Easter is the Sunday after.” By 
this rule, the earliest possible day 
on which Haster can happen is the 
22nd of March. In 1818 it fell on 
that day, and it will not again till 
the year 2285. The latest possible 
day is the 25th of April. 

Many queer ancient customs and 
superstitions are connected with 
Easter. It is stated that in some 
districts in Ireland it was the cus- 
tom not only for humble laborers 
but even intelligent citizens to rise 
early in the morning in order “to 
see the sun dance in honor of the 
resurreetion.”” And there were 
many who positively asserted that 
they had seen this miraculous per- 
formance. 


+ ___—_——— 


Moses did not use high license 
or moral suasion on calf worship; 
he prohibitionized the calf to pow- 
der. 
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PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY. 
JASE ER L. DOUTHIT, Eprror. 


“A PurER Christianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears butits name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome. Let our lives re- 
veal its beauty and its. power.” — William Ellery 
Channing. 


‘Heaven's gate is shut to him who comes alone. 
Save thou a soul and it shall save thine own. 


Entere2 as Second Class Mail Matter 


Super BxVILLE, Iut., APR. 1, 1889. 


All hail to the first centennial of 
our national history, April 30 
1889! Let all patriots celebrate, 
the day in a becoming manner! 


—e + — 


The Christian Sabbath(Sunday ) 
and the annual Haster celebration 
in all the churches of Christendom 
is a monument of evidence to the 
fact of the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. ‘There would have been no 
change from the Jewish Sabbath 
but for this fact, so confidently 
believed, even unto death by mar- 
tyrdom by twelve apostles. 


The noble Senator Colquitt of 
Georgia, side by side with good 
Senator Hoar, the successor of 
Charles Sumner, of Massachusetts, 
pleading with the voters of that 
state for the prohibition amend- 
ment. Think of that! No other 
than the prohibition movement 
could have brought such repre- 
sentative’ men of the extreme 
North and South shoulder’ to 
shoulder and heart to heart as one 
man. That is the way to destroy 
sectionalisin. 


> 


“As Thy Servant Was Busy.” 


And as thy servant was busy . 
he was gone. And the king of 
Israel said unto him, So shall thy 
judgment be; thyself hast decided 
it.-—1 Kings, xx, 40. 

These words are written of a 
man to whom was committed a 
trust in the heat of battle. The 
man was so busy with his own self- 
ish interest that he allowed the 


———— 


king’s business to go by default! 


and so brought severe judgment 
upon himself. 

No wonder, under the cireum- 
stances, that the king of Israel 
went to his house heavy and dis- 
pleased.” (see 1 Kings xx, 48.) 

To every citizen who knows how 
to vote on a great moral issue, 
Israel’s king has committed a trust. 
That trust is not kept faithfully by 
merely casting a vote—as a man 
would nail a prayer to his bedpost 
on retiring and say: “Lord, them’s 
my sentiments.” When the criti- 
cal hour in battle comes and the 
enemy is out in force, the temper- 
ance voter should be there also or 
have an active substitute, wnless he 
can give a more valid excuse to 
the King of kings than did the 
above unfaithful servant. 
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No dying man ever endorsed the 
saloon. Why, then, should the 
living? 


OUR- BEST WORDS. 
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Gospel Story of the First Easter. 
With Comments by Henry W. Beecher. 


In the end of the sabbath, as it began 
to dawn toward the first day of the week, 
came Mary Magdalene and the other 
Mary to see thesepuichre. And, behold, 
there was a great earthquake: for the an- 
gel of the Lord descended from heaven, 
and came and rolled back the stone from 
the door and sat uponit. His counte- 
nance was like lightening, and his rai- 
ment white as snow: And for fear of him 
the keepers did shake and become as 
dead men. And the angel answered and 
said unto the women, Fear not ye: for I 
know that ye seek Jesus, which was eru- 
cified. He is not here: for he is risen, as 
he said. Come, see the place where the 
Lord lay. And go quickly and tell the 
disciples that he is risen from the dead; 
and, behold, he goeth before you into 
Galilee; there shall ye see him: lo, [ have 
told you. 

Here is the first intimation, the 
twilight, as it were. 

And they departed quickly from the 
sepulchre, running with fear and great 
joy: for they trembled and were amazed. 
Neither saia they anything to any man— 
that is as they ran past him— 
for they were afraid, and did run to 
bring his disciples word. And as they 
went to tell his disciples, behold, Jesus 
met them, saying, All hail! 

The first words from the lips of 
the Savior, ascending from the 
tomb, were words of cheer and 
comfort—All hail! 

And they came and held him by the 
feet and worshiped him. 5 

Loving women; women whose 
head was in their heart: women 
who were evidently guided by the 
intuitions of moral and religious 
feeling: women whose hearts told 
them there could be no mistake! 

Then said Jesus unto them, Be not 
afraid: go tell my brethren that they go 
into Galilee, and there shall they see me. 
And they told these things unto the 
eleven and to all the rest. It was Mary 
Magdalene, and Joanna, and Mary, the 
mother of James, and other women that 
were with them, which told these things 
to the apostles. 

Well, now for themen. What 
is the statement of the men? 


Their words seemed to them as idle 
tales, and they believed them not. 


This, then, is the first distinct 
reception of Christ. The next is 
one of the most touching passages, 
I think, in the literature of the 
globe: 

When Jesus was risen early, the first 
day of the week, he appeared first to 
Mary Magdalene, out of whom he had 
east out seven devils. And Mary stood 
without at the sepulchre weeping; and as 
she wept she stooped down and looked 
into the sepuichre, and seeth two angels 
in white sitting, the one at the head and 
the other at the foot, where the body of 
Jesus had lain. And they said unto her, 
Woman, why weepest thou? She saith 
unto them, Because they have taken 
away my Lord, and I know not where 
they have laid him. When she had thus 
said, she turned herself back, and saw 
Jesus standing, and knew not that it was 
Jesus. 


Folks that look through tears 
seldom know what they are look- 
ing at. 


Jesus saith unto her, Woman, why 
weepest thou? Whom seekest thou? 


I do not wonder that she did not 
know him. That was not the way 
in which he had generally spoken 
to her—Woman. Any of ten 
thousand might have been called 
by that name. 

She, supposing him to be the gardener, 
saith unto him, Sir, if thou have borne 
him hence, tell me where thou hast laid 
him, and I will take him away. ~ 

She was already united with the 
Savior. Her heart was in his 
heart, her soul was in his soul, and 
her life was buried in his life. 

Jesus saith unto her, Mary. 

In an instant his tone in that 
word flashed the whole truth upon 
her mind. That was the way in 
which he had spoken to her before. 

Here was Mary; who was 
mourning her lost Master. When 
he called her “Woman,” she did not 
recognize him nor his tone, and 
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she could not see his form distinct- 
ly; but when he turned and said 
unto her, “Mary,” her heart under- 
stood it in a second. It all came 
back. 

She turned herself and said unto him, 
Rabboni; which is to say, Master. Mary 
Magdalene came and told the disciples, 
as they mourned and wept, that she had 
seen the Lord, and that he had spoken 
these things unto her, 

Here is another woman—another 
witness of the heart; and when she 
came and told it, what did the 
men say?—scientific men, doubt- 
less. 

They, when they heard that he was 
living, and had been seen of her, believed 
not. 

There were two very different 
states of mind evidently. Here is 
a third instance: 

After that Jesus appeared in another 


form unto two of the disciples, as they 
walked and went into the couutry— 


The close of that scene only will 
we give. 

They drew nigh unto the village 
whither they went; and he made as if he 


would have gone further; but they con- 
strained him, saying, Abide with us, for 


it is toward evening, and the day is far’ 
spent; and he went in to tarry with them; | 


and it came to pass that as hesat at meat 
with them, he took bread and blessed it, 
and brake and gaye it tothem. And 
their eyes were opened, and they knew 
him, and he vanished out..of their sight. 
They rose up at the same hour, and re- 
turned to Jerusalem and found the eleven 
gathered together, and they that were 
with them, saying, The Lord is risen in- 
deed, and hath appeared to Simon. The 
doors being shut, they told what things 
were being done in the way, and how he 
was known to them in the breaking of 
bread. And they believed them not, 


Here is another set of men, in- 
cluding all the apostles except 
Peter and John, and they believed 
not. 


As they thus spake, Jesus himself 
stood in the midst of them, and upraided 
them with their unbelief and hardness of 
heart, because they believed not they 
which had seen him after he was risen, 
and saith unto them, Peace be unto you; 
but they were terrified and affrighted, 
and supposed that they had seen a spirit. 


When Christ showed himself to 
Mary in one word, she clasped 
him, or would have dene so, and 
called him, ‘‘Master’—her heart 
master. When Christ came 
among the virile disciples, they 
were terrified; supposing they-had 
seen a spirit; and he comforted 
them. 

When he had thus spoken, he showed 
unto them his hands and his feet and his 
side. Then were the disciples glad when 
they saw the Lord. 

There was no need of his’show- 
ing his hands or his feet or his 
side to Mary, nor to the other lov- 
ing hearts; but these men wanted 
scientific evidence—evidence that 
would go down to the lowest plane 
of the senses; and to them he 
showed his hands, his feet, and his 
side. 

And while they yet believed not for 
joy (going from one extreme to the other) 


and wondered, he said unto them, Have 
ye here any meat? 


As it were, to drive away the 
last vestige of the thought that he 
was a ghost, he condescended to 
call for food, and ate. 


Now we have a fifth scene: 


Thomas, one of the twelve, called Dia- 
ymus, was not with them when Jesus 
came. ‘I'he other disciples therefore said 
unto him, We have seen the Lord. But he 
said unto them, Except I shall see in his 
hands the print of the nails, and thrust 
my hand into his side, I will not believe. 
And after eight days again his disciples 
were within, and Thomas with them: then 
came Jesus, the doors being shut, and 
stood in the midst, and said, Peace be 
unto you. Then saith he to Thomas, 
Reach hither thy finger, and behold my 
hands; and reach.hither thy hand and 
thrust it into my side; and be not faith- 
less, but believing. And Thomas an- 
swered and said unto him, My Lord and 
my God. Jesus (fitly, rebuking him) 
saith unto him, Thomas, because thou 
hast seen me thou hast believed; blessed 
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are they that have not seen, and yet 
have believed. 

Two other appearances were 
there. The next was in Galilee. 
He showed himself to the disci- 
ples at the sea of Tiberius. Then 
comes the account of the fishing . 
scene. He appeared upon. the 
shore, and was not known. The 
men had toiled all night without 
success, and he said, “Cast thy net 
to the right of the ship.” And no 
sooner had they done so than it 
was filled with fish. 
said, at once, “It is Jesus,” and sat 
still. Peter, who had thrown off 
his. outer garment, jumped right 
into the water and swam ashore to 
see him. When they had all come 
to land, Jesus called them to dine; 
and none of the disciples dared to © 
ask him, “Who art thou?” know- 
ing it was the Lord. 

After that the eleven, and above 
five hundred brethren, went into a 
mountain where Jesus was, and he 
was seen of them all at once; and 
when they saw him they wor- 
shiped him; but some doubted. 
Even yet some doubt. : 

After that Jesus was seen first 
of James, and then of all the dis- 
ciples, to whom also he showed 
himself alive subsequent to his 
passion by many infallible proofs, 
being seen of them for forty days, 
and speaking to them of 
the things which pertained to the 
kingdom of “God; and he com- 
manded that they should not de- 
part from Jerusalem, but wait for 


the promise of the Father. 


Now, can any man be imagined 
to have been so morally degraded 
as to undertake to foist upon the 
world a fictitious account of the 
Savior, and at the same time to 
have had such sensitiveness to all 
the finer shades of feeling, and 
such a profound knowledge of the 
interior depths of human nature 
on its noble side as well as on the 
weaker side? 


NOTES 


Rey. L. W. Mason, formerly of Union 
City, Pa., has been called to the Unita 
rian society in Brookfield, Mass. 


Rey. John Tunis was installed as asso- 
ciate minister of the Third Congregational 
Society, Cambridge, Mass., April 11, 


Word from Rey. H. D. Stevens shows 
that he is fairly domesticated and at 
work in the Leautiful little city of Alton, 
We rejoice to have him for a neighbor, 


We have received a paper ‘from St, _ 


Paul, Minn., which gives a fine descrip. - 


tion of the Easter service at the Unita- 
rian church. It charctérizes Mr. Sim- 
mons’ sermon as magnificent. 


Rev. S. Hi. Winkley has reached hig 
seventieth birthday. A reception was 
given him on that occasion, and an orig- 
inal poem read by Rey. C. G. Ames en. 
titled “Three Score and Ten.” 


Rey. J. W. Hudson, who has been. 
preaching in New Orleans during the 
winter, will return to Peabody, Mass, 
Reports from there show the society ta 
be in a healthy working condition. 


There will be special services in King’s 
Chapel, Boston on the one hundredth 
anniversary of Washington’s inaugura- 
tion, April 30. It is said that this is the 
only building in Boston in which Wash- 
ington attended worship that remains 
unchanged. 


Speaking of the statements of Unita-~ 
rian Belief reminds us that the Rey. Jas- 
per L.Douthit, editor of Our Brest WorpDs 
publishes one of the latest and best. It 
is comprised in twelve articles, each but- 
tressed with Scripture texts. Weshould 
have no difficulty in subscribing it, but 
we suppose no Unitarian could do so, 
because he makes it a point not to have 
acreed. This raises the inquiry, Whatis 
a statement of Unitarian Belief for? It 
must be for such use as an eccentric 
lawyer made of the Lord’s Prayer. He 
pasted a copy of it on the head board of 
his bed, and remarked comprehensively 
and sententiously, as he rolled into his 
couch, “Those are my sentiments.”—Rey 
Dr. I. M. Atwood in The Universalist. 


Then John © 
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Put that man down as hopelessly pre- 
judiced who refuses to read what St John 
says in regard to the working of Prohibi- 
tion in Kansas, especially in his own 
town of Olathe. See “Just Read This” 
on page 4 of this paper. 


_ On last Monday the Oklahoma country 
in Indian Territory, was opened for 
settlement to homesteaders. ‘There was 
a great rash and many failed to secure 
anything, and report says that almost as 
many persons are leaving now as were 
pouring into the territory a few days ago. 
A great deal of the land disappointed the 
home-seekers. It seems that some other 
pre of the territory have much finer 
ands. 


Mr G. G. Mandt, the editor who was 
shot down in his own door a while ago 
by a liquor assassin is well and at his 
post again; and his paper, the Swn, of 
Mt. Horeb, Wis., has the exceeding joy 
of announcing in itsissue of April 5th, 
that the saloons are driven out of his 
village at the recent city election by a 
large majority. The people are surely 
awakening all over the land even though 
it requires blood and tears to do it. 
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THAT DISH WASHING MACHINE. 


The Dishwashing machine that is being 
made for Mrs Cochran is calculated to 
wash and dry 16,000 pieces in one hour. 
That would be enough for 1400 persons 
to use atone meal. Thisis for use in a 
large hotel in New York city. By the 
Way, see on page 4 advertisement and 
commendation of this wonderful inyen- 
tion—an invention by a most excellent 
woman—a widow whose husband gave 
most valuable services for many years to 
the people of Shelby county; and we are 
but expressing a general feeling when 
we say that Mrs Cochran’s energy and 
perseverance in perfecting her invention 
in ths face of misfortune, deserves 
prompt and liberal co-operation in bring- 
ing it upon the market hero in Illinois 
by our citizens and the old friends of 
Wm. A. Cochran. 
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EASTER AMONG OUR CHURCHES. 


At the Christian church there were 
more beautiful decoratioris than ever be- 
fore, and singing birds in the windows. 
The pastor, Mr Collins, had a good 
Easter story for the Sunday school chil- 
dren and avery happy day was spent. 

At the first Methodist church the dec- 
oration of pot plants, calla lilies, etc., 
were arranged with good taste and fine 
effect. At night there was an EHaster 
concert by the Surtday school children 
and church choir. A responsive service, 
including the Lord’s Prayer, was one 
of the most impressive things of the 
evening. The recitations were very good, 
that of little Master Slocum pleased per- 
haps more than any other. 

The Catholic church, as usual, was 
crowded with devout worshippers, and 

also those who were desirous of seeing 
the beautiful flowers that are always 
brought into this church at Easter. 

At the Unitarian church the 
service at sunrise was well attended, 
some expressing themselves as being 
more benefited by this early service than 
any other through the year. In the af- 
ternoon a-united service of church and 
Sunday school was held at which six 
young persons were confirmed in the 
church. A large cross, completely cov- 
ered with flowers and green moss, was 
conspicuous among the decorations. 

The floral decorations in the Presby- 
terian church were very beautiful, the 
music lovely, the attendance morning 
and eyening large and the sermons in- 
teresting and timely. 

The services at the Second M. E. 
church were unusually interesting. There 
were recitations and songs by the young 
people and a good discourse by the pas- 
tor. 

The Baptist church was cheered and 
beautified by flowers, the music was in- 
spiring, the sermon was appropriate for 
the resurection day. 


aoe CHAFEE & HEADEN, 


Attorneys. 


Attend each term of Court at Shelbyville -Tay- 
crea Senge es and the United 
tates court at Springfield. 
Office in Smith’s Building 


SHELBYVILLE, - ILLINOIS 


ANTHONY THORNTON. W. W. Huss 


THORNTON & HESS. 


ATTORNEYS. 


SHELBYVILLE, - - - - ILLINOIS. 
Will attend to any legal business in Shelby and 
adjoining counties. 
(Office on Main street, first stairs west of 
Post-office 


Qjur Young folks. | 


BEAUTIFUL THINGS, 
Beautiful faces are those that wear— 
It matters little if dark or fair— 
Whole souled honesty printed there. 
Beautiful eyes are those that show, 
Like crystal panes where hearth-fires glow, 
Beautiful thoughts that burn below. 
Beautiful lips are those whose words 
Leap from the heart like songs of birds; 
Yet whose utterance prudence girds. 
Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest and brave and true, 
Moment by moment, the long day through. 
Beautiful feet are those that go 
On kindly ministries to and fro,— 
Down lowliest ways if God wills it so, 
Beautiful shoulders are those that bear 
Ceaseless burdens of homely care, 
With patient grace and daily prayer. 
Beautful lives are those that bless,— 
Silent rivers of happiness, ‘ 
Whose hidden fountains but few may 

guess. —Selected. 
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For Our Best Words: 
Concert Exercise. 
LESSONS FROM NATURE. 

ARRANGED BY EVELYN §S. FOSTER. 

I.— PRAYER. 

1i.—PassaGEs FRoM SCRIPTURE. 

1st Scholar: Therefore I say 
unto you, Take no thought for 
your life, what ye shall eat, or 
what ye shall drink; nor yet for 
your body, what ye shall put on. 
is not the life more than meat, and 
the body more thanraiment? Be- 
hold the fowls of the air: for they 


Question: 

“What do the leaves do 
Through the long summer hours?” 
Answer: 

“Oh they make a home 

For the wandering birds, 

And shelter the wild flowers.” 
Ist Voice: 

“We are like leaves too, 

We children weak and small:” 
All: 


“God knows each leaf of the forest 
shade, 


He knows us each and all.” 
Ist Voice: 

“Never aleaffalls . 
Untilits part is done: 
All: 


“God gives us grace like sap, and then 
Some work for every one.” 


VI.—SINGING. 


Vil.—Recirarion—“The Flight 
of the Birds.” (for one large girl 
and six little girls. ) 

Large Girl: 

“O wise little birds! how do you know 

The way to go, 
Southward and northward, to and fro?” 
Small Girls: 
“Far up in the ether piped they: 
‘We but obey 

One who calleth us far away: 

He calleth and calleth year by year, 
Now there, now here; 

Ever He maketh the way appear.’ ” 

Large Girl: 

“Dear little birds, He calleth me 

Who ealleth ye, 
Would that I might as trusting be.” 


VILL.—Rectrarion (by a small 


sow not, neither do they reap, nor| boy. ) 


gather into barns; yet your heaven- 
ly Father feedeth them. Are yel. 
not much better than they? 
Which of you by taking thought 
can add one cubit to his stature? 
(Matt. vi, 25-28) 

2d Scholar: And why take ye 
thought for raiment? Consider 
the lilies of the field, how they 
grow; they toil not, neither do they 
spin: And yet I say unto you, 
That even Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these. 
(Matt. vi, 28-30.) 

3d Scholar: Wherefore if God 
so clothe the grass of the field, 
which today is, and tomorrow is 
cast into the oven, shall he not 
much more clothe you, O ye of 
little faith? Therefore take no 
thought saying: What shall we 
eat? or, wherewithal shall we be 
clothed? (For after all these 
things do the Gentiles seek:) for 
your heavenly Father knoweth 
that ye have need of all these 
things. (Matt. vi, 30-83. ) 

4th Scholar: But seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness; and all these things 
shall be added unto you. Take 
therefore no thought for the mor- 
row, for the morrow shall take 
thought for things of itself. Suf- 
ficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof. (Matt. vi, 33-34.) 

I{1.—SInGina. 


IV. — Recrration. — (for 
little children. ) 
1st Child: 


“Something round which it may twine, 
God gives every little vine.” 


2d Child: 


“Some green bough or mossy sward, 
God gives every little bird.” 


3d Child: 
“Some little nook or sunny bower, 
God gives every little flower.” 
4th Child: 
“Night and day, at home, abroad, 
Little ones are safe with God.” 
V.—Dratoeur. (for three chil- 
dren.) “Lessons [rom the Leaves.” 
(Taken from “Good Times. ’) 
Question: 
“How do the leaves grow 
In spring upon their stems?” 
Answer: 
“Oh, the sap swells up with a drop for 
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all 
And that is life to them,” 


“The oak tree boughs once touched the 
ground, 
But every year they grew 
A little further from the earth, 
And nearer to the blue. 
“So live that you each year may be, 
While time glides swiftly by, 
A little further from the earth, 
And nearer to the sky.” 
TX.—SINGING. 


X.—RECITATION. 

“The eagle’s emblem is Sublim- 
ius, to fiy higher, even to behold 
the sun in his splendor; the sun’s 
emblem is Celerius, swifter, as a 
ciant refreshed to run his course; 
the wheat, in the gospel, hath this 
emblem, Perfectius, riper, first the 
blade, thenthe ear, then the full 
corn. So ought every Christian to 
mount loftier with the eagle, to 
run swifter with the sun, to wax 
riper with the wheat, till they 
come to the height of perfection in 
Christ Jesus.” 

XI.— PASSAGES FROM SCRIPTURE. 

1st Schoiar: The heavens declare 
the glory of God; and the firma- 
ment showeth his handiwork. (Ps. 
xu.) 

2d Scholar: Day unto day utter- 
eth speech, night unto night show- 
eth knowledge. (Ps. xix, 2.) 

3d Scholar: The grass withereth, 
the flower fadeth: because the 
spirit of the Lord bloweth upon it: 
surely the people is grass (Isa. xl, 


4th Scholar: The grass wither- 
eth; the flower fadeth: but the 
word of our God shall stand for- 
ever. (Isa. xl, 8.) 

5th Scholar: As for man, his 
days are as grass: as a flower of 
the field, so he flourisheth. Tor 
the wind passeth over it and it is 
gone; and the place shall know it 
no more. (Ps. ciii, 15, 16.) 

6th Scholar: But the mercy of 
the Gord is from everlasting to 
everlasting upon them that fear 
Him, and His righteousness unto 
his children’s children, to such as 
keep his covenant and to those 
that remember his commandments 
to do them. (Ps. ciii, 17, 18. ) 

XIL.—SINGING. 


XITII.—BENEDICTION. 


Norr.—The songs are to be selected by 
the Superintendent from the book used 
in the school. 


“DID YOU GET HIM?” 


“Mell Mother it is Brother Will!” 
A BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT. 


Just at break of day one chilly 
morning, the people of a little 
hamlet on the Scottish coast were 
awakened by the booming of a 
cannon over the stormy waves. 
They knew what it meant, for fre- 
quently they had heard before the 
same signal of distress. Some 
poor souls were out beyond the 
breakers, perishing on a wrecked 
vessel, and in théir last extremity 
calling wildly for human help. 
The people hastened from their 
houses to the shore. Yes, out 
there in the distance was a dis- 
mantled vessel pounding itself to 
pieces, with perishing fellow-be- 
ings clinging to the rigging, every 
now and then some one of them be- 
ing swept off by the furious waves 
into the sea. The life-saving crew 
was soon gathered. 

“Man the life-boat!’ cried the 
men. 

“Where is Hardy?” 

But the foreman of the crew 
was not there, and the danger was 
imminent.. The next in command 
sprang into the boat, followed by 
the rest, all taking their own lives 
in their hands in the hope of sav- 
ing others. O, how those on shore 
watched their brave loved ones as 
they dashed on, now over, now al- 
most under the waves. © They 
reached the wreck. Like angels 
of deliverance they filied their 
craft with almost dying men. Back 
again they toiled, pulling for the 
shore, bearing their precious 
freight. The first to help them 
land was Hardy, whose words rang 
above the breakers. 

“Are all here? 
them all?” 

With saddened faces the reply 
came: 

“All but one. He couldn’t help 
himself. We had all we could 
earry. Wecouldn’t save the last 
one.” “Man the life-boat again!” 
shouted Hardy. “I will go. What, 
leave one there to die alone! A 
fellow creature there, and we on 
shore. Man the life-boat now; 
we'll save him yet!” 

= 

But who was this aged woman 
with worn garments and disheveled 
hair, who with agonized entreaty 
fell upon her knees beside this 
brave, strong man? It was 
mother. 

“QO, my son! Your father was 
drowned in a storm like this. Your 
brother Will left me eight years 
ago, and I have never seen his face 
since the day he sailed. You will 
be lost, and I am old and poor. O, 
stay with me!’’ 

“Mother,” cried the man, “where 
one is in peril there’s my place. 
If I am lost, God will surely care 
for you.” 

‘The plea of earnest faith pre- 
yailed. With a “God bless you, 
my boy?” she released him and 
speeded him on his way. 

Once more those on _ shore 
watched, prayed and waited while 
every muscle was strained towards 
the fast sinking ship by those in 
the life-saving boat. It reached 
the vessel. Tho clinging figure 
was lifted and helped to its place, 
where strong hands took it in 
charge. Back came the boat. How 
eagerly they looked and called in 
encouragement, then cheered as it 
came nearer. 

“Did you get him?” was the cry 
from the shore. 

Lifting his hand to his mouth to 
trumpet the words in advance of 
landing Hardy, called back: ‘Tell 
mother it is brother Will.” 

There are perishing ones—loved 


Did you save 
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ones, amid the breakers of ‘life’s 
stormy sea. A word in season—a 
prayer, your example—your ballot 
for the right, these are the ropes 
that God can use to help save those 
sin-tossed, sinking spirits. Put 
your manhood, yourself, your dol- 
lars, your all, to rescue some 
one, and that one turn out to be 
your own long lost Will. 


JUST READ THs 


How Churches Thrive When Sa- 
loons Die. 


CAN YOU SHUT YOUR EYES TO PROHI- 
BITION S SUCCESS. 


Tn a great speech at Alleghany, 
Pa., the other day, Ex-Goy. St. 


John gave some facts that are cal- 
culated to open the eyes of all sen- 
sible people. He said: 

Today in the State of Kansas, 
if we are to take the official state- 
ment of our Governor as true, and 
I don’t know why we should doubt 
it (he is in a position to know) 
there is not an open saloon in the 
entire state! What does that 
mean? It means a territory 200 
miles wide and 400 miles long 
without an open temptation to the 
drunkard or the drinker. 

TL live inatown of 4,000 popu- 
lation, Olathe. We have not had 
a saloon for ten years, and never 
will have again, thank the lord! 
Under the old system we had no 
macadamized streets, no flagstone 
pavements. We have flagstone 
pavements today, and our main 
streets are nicely macadamized. 
We have built, since we closed our 
saloons, waterworks costing forty 
or fifty thousand dollars; we built 
an additional school-building cost- 
ing forty thousand dollars. The 
town has doubled its population. 
We have in that town of 4,000 pop- 
ulation ten churches. Right here 
I want to compare the town of 
Olathe, my home, with the capital 
‘of California, under high Jicense. 
Sacramento city has 30,000 popu- 
lation. While there one year ago, 
a couple of ministerial brethren 
called on me at the hotel in the 
eyening that I stopped there and 
LT asked them how many churches 
they had in Sacramento and they 
said eight; “How many saloons?” 
“Four hundred.” One of the 
preachers spoke up, desiring that 
J should not labor under a wrong 
impression and said, “We told you 
elght churches; that is true, but 
ouly four of them are in active 
operation.” 

OLATHE’S BLESSING, 


A city of thirty thousand popu- 
lation, four hundred saloons, with 
eight churches and only four of 
them in operation, a license city! 
In the town in wihech I live with 
oaly four thousand population, we 
have ten churches and every one 
of them in active work, and each 
one has a minister. By the way, 
my good people, I live just seventy 
feet from the Reformed Presby- 
terian church in my town, and it 
has a wonderfully good influence 
onme. We have got one brother 
there by the name of Wylie, Rey- 
erend Mr Wylie, right from this 
section of Pennsylvania—a very 
excellent young man, too, and I 
will tell you, you don’t have to go 
around and interview him every 
morning to find out how he stands 
on the great questions. All you 
have to do is to find out what is 
right, and you will find brother 
Wylie there every time! There is 
no trouble about him! [ Applause ] 


Now, then, in that town with ten 
churches—I want to beg your in- 
dulgence for a few moments to 
show you what Prohibition has 
done for the church; what it has 
done for morality—under the old 
system we, on Sabbath, did not 
have our cherches half full. Since 
we have closed our saloons the 
Presbyterians have moved out of 
their old church and built a new 
one, a church that seats about 600. 
The Congregational brethren’s 
church, of which I have been a 
member for over twenty years, has 
been compelled to increase its 
seating capacity about one-half. 
The Baptist brethren cut their 
church in two, elongated it, like 
the telescope, and increased it one- 
third. The Christian church had 
to tear their old church down, and 
have just completed a new one and 
today when Sabbath comes around, 
our ten churches are all filled. We 
have an excellent organization of 
the Y. M. C. A., something we did 
not have before under the old sys- 
tem, and today in that county of 
25,000 population I don’t know of 
a common drunkard! I used to 
know twenty or thirty of them. 
They would spend their days fre- 
quently in the calaboose, placed 
there on Saturday night for daink- 
ing and be locked up Sunday, and 
brought out Monday morning and 
fined heavily, requiring the pay- 
ment of money that ought to have 
been used'to' support wifeand child. 
These men had mortgages on their 
farms ten years ago, but they are 
sober men, thank God, today, the 
temptation having been taken from 
them, and their sobriety and in- 
dustrious habits have enabled 
them to remove the mortgage from 
the farm and made home free.[ Ap- 
plause. | 

Under the old system not more 
than two of our business men out 
of ten belonged to the church. 
Today not more than 

TWO OUT OF TEN DO NOT BELONG 
to the church. My friends that is 
what you get by keeping men 
sober. We have not had a man in 
our calaboosé for upwards of three 
years and we have not had a street 
fight—a common street brawl—for 
ten years; and we got up just as 
big Fourth of July celebrations as 
anybody, and do not have any 
drunken men there. We celebrate 
our Christmas and New. Year 
festivities and have no drunkenness 
there. We very rarely see a 
drunken man in that county, and 


when we do, as a rule, he comes! 


from that licensed State of Mis- 
souri, only ten miles away. 


IN EFFINGHAM, ILLINOIS. 


I was speaking in a Sabbath 
school in one of our churches one 
year ago, and I asked the children 
how many of them had ever seen 
a dfunken man, and not a little 
hand went up. I put the same 
question to the little boys in Effing- 
ham, Illinois, and every little hand 
went right up, and one little seven- 
year-old fellow piped right out, “I 
seen two of them this afternoon!” 
and I learned that that poor little 
boy’s papa was a common street 
drunkard! Oh, may God pity the 
man who has so far becomea slave 
to his appetite as to become acom- 
mon drunken loafer. Oh, may 
God pity the government that lacks 
the moral courage tq protect the 
man who struggles to do better! 

Oh, may God pity the govern- 
ment and the people that will make 
a poor little defenseless boy’s papa 
a reeling drunkard on the streets! 

That is just what you are doing, 
good people!’ But, God helping 
us, that day has come when this 
thing must cease! 


A GREAT LABOR SAVING INVENTION! 


+} ])ISH * WASHING # [J[ACHINE. 


Excellent, Efficient, Durable. 


THE COCHRAN DISHWASHER. 


Capitalists; manufacturers, hotel keepers, and housekeepers 
generally and. also everyone who would like to make labor 
a blessing instead of a drudgery will be interested in this 
recent invention of Mrs. J. G. Cochran of Sheibyville, Illinois. 

Following are some of the good points of the machine: 

It washes, dries and polishes the dishes perfectly without 
nicking or breakage. 

Tt does the work better than the old way and does away with 
dish cloths and tea towels. 

One person with the machine can do the work of several 
without it. : 

It is of unlimited capacity; it can be made very large for 
hotels and restaurants, or wherever large quantities of dishes 
are washed; or it can be made small for family use. It can 
wash a small quantity of dishes at a time or up to hundreds or 
thousands at a time. : 


Testimonials. 
SHELBYVILLE, Inu., May 1, 1889. 


Mrs. J. G. Cochran: 

Mapam—From the examination of your machine for Dish Washing and 
seeing how perfectly it works and the small amount of machinery to get 
out of repair, Lam convinced that your invention is one destined to be of 
great good to the overtaxed women of our country. 

From being the most disagreeable of all work, washing dishes with your 
machine becomes a pleasure for clean hands moved by happy hearts. 

The first class hotels will be benefitted, the common hotels will delight. 


| their guests with clean dishes and the seullery maid henceforth, if not a 


thing of beauty, may become a joy forever. 
Respectfully, 


I hope everybody will get one. 
Guo. D, CHAFEE. 

SHELBYVILLE, Inu., March, 1889, 

J take pleasure in adding my testimony with others to the value of the 
Dish Washing Machine invented and manufactured by Mrs. Josephine2G. 
Cochran of Shelbyville. I think it will greatly lessen the labor of dish- 
washing. It is thorough in its work and simple in the arrangement re-. 
quired to operate it. Mrs. M. H. Movzron. 


Winpsor, Inu., Feb. 5, 1889. 

Dear Mrs. CocHran—Please accept my congratulations on the success 

of that wonderful piece of mechanism, the “Dish Washer.” Haying seen it 

work, I can testify that it will do all work required, as advertised, and am 

assured that it will be as indispensable to our homes as the sewing ma- 

chine. No one who is in need of such an article and understands the 
worth and value of such a machine would think of doing without it. 

Respectfully, Mrs. L. 8. Banpwin. 


SHELBYVILLE, Inu, Feb. 8, 1889. 
Having seen Mrs. Cochran’s invention in operation, we take pleasure in 
recommending it, believing it will accomplish all that she claims for it. 
Mr. anp Mrs. J. D. Hunter, 


SHELBYVILLE, Int, April 23, 1889. 
Having seen the Cochran Dish Washer in successful operation several 


“times during the last year, we can say that it performed its work perfectly. 


We recommend it to the attention of all who are interested in inventions 
that promise to be blessings to humanity. 
Mr. anp Mrs, J. L. Doutauir. 


Any one desiring information in regard to this machine 


address, 
MRS. J. G. COCHRAN, 
Shelbyville, Shelby County, Illinois 
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In essentials, Unity; in non-essentials Liberty; in all things, Charity.—Rourmrt Mxxpen. 


SHELBYVILLE, ILLINOIS, MAY 1, 1889. 
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FOR CHURCH AND HOME. 
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With Jesus Christ as-Leader in morals and re- 
ligion, this paper aims to help in the glorious 
endeavor 

“To build the Universal Church 


Lofty as in the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man,’ 


TERMS.—Single copy; one year,» =" — .=' $1.00 
5 to 10 copies to one address, each, - - - - .75 
{Specimen copy sent free. 
J.L. DOUTHIT, Pub’r, 
Shelbyville, Il. 


THAT QUIET LIFE. 
BY SOPHIE WINTHROP WEITZEL, 


Lord, oft I think what I would do, 

How far and wide thy glory show, 

How by my touch the world J’d moye, 
How by my word the truth I’d prove,— 
And mourn my hand can grasp no more, 
And mourn my voice of little power. 
Then comes a thought-a greater thought- 
Of a still work that once was wrought, 
A noiseless step, a gentle touch, 

A fame that stirred the world not much; 
Only a few those hands could reach, 
Only a few those lips could teach; 

A sweet rebuke that life to me, - 

That quiet life in Galilee. 


PARAGRAPHS. 


Fruth can never be bought dear, 
nor sold cheap.—lavel. 


It-is easier to set a man against 
all the world than to make him 
fight with himself.—Tillottson. 


- Mr. Bright, it seems, always 
“went to meeting.” A little of the 
same custom would not hurt any 
of our public men. 


“You can’t make aman sober by 
law.’—Think not? Well, we can 
surely quit making them drunk by 
law.—Southern Journal. 


I have never ceased and shall 
never cease to say, There is only 
one evil—sin; everything else is 
dust is dust and smoke.—Chrisos- 
tom. 


“Tn due season we shall reap if 
we faint not,” but you will observe 
there is no promise of reaping to 
those who grow weary, even though 
they were faithful ir plowing and 
sowing. 


Cigar and cigarette packages are 
doing a wholesale work to debauch 
our boys and young men. The 
obscene cards and pictures they 
contain fill the world with impurity 
that shows itself in young men, and 
girls also, going astray. 


A man who will gamble to the 
extent of a hundred thousand dol- 
lars in wheat, may be a church 
pillar. Everyone will doff the hat 


-and bend the. suppliant knee to the 
fortunate speculator, but society 
will condemn a@ man who will sit 
on the head of a barrel and shuffle 
cards at a dollar a risk. There is 


ishomping bundles with her unless 


“The eloquence of Jesus,” said 
Origen “did not consist in words, 
but in deeds.” 


All the good that we enjoy in 


{any kind is but a beam of the face 


of God.— Leighton. 


_ Temperance is nota virtue if it 
is compulsory. — Boston Globe, 
(Dem. ) 


Then we suppose the law against 
stealing should be repealed, so 
that honesty may become a“virtue.” 


Mrs. Cleveland recently shocked 
the esthetic sensibilities of New 
York’s upper ten by purchasing 
some few articles and actually 
carrying the bundles herself down 
the street. In broad daylight, too. 
But if this spectacle filled social 
New York with disgust and horror, 
the feelings of Washington fash- 
ionables can better be imagined 
than described when they discoy- 
ered that Mrs. Harrison—Mrs. 
President Harrison—not only has 
done the same thing but does it 
right along, always taking her 


they are too big to carry conven- 
iently.—The Christian Leader. 


The Thankful Heart. 


If one should give me a dish 
of sand, and tell me there were 
particles of iron in it, I might 
look for them with my eyes and 
search for them with my clumsy 
fingers, and be unable to detect 
them; but let me take a magnet 
and sweep throvgh it, and how it 
would draw to itself the most in- 
visible particles by the mere power 
of attraction! The unthankful 
heart, like my finger in the sand, 
discovers no mercies; but let the 
thankful heart sweep through the 
day,vas the magnet finds the iron, 
so it will find in every hour some 
heavenly blessings; only the iron 
in God’s sand is gold.—O. W. 
Holmes. 


Mr. Bright and the Bible. | 

At the funeral of John Bright 
at Rochdale on Saturday, one of 
the speakers made mention of two| 
characteristics of the departed 
statesman which deserve especial 
notice. The first was, his great 
love and reverence for the Bible; 
the second, the regularity and rev- | 
verence of his observance of 
public worship. The grandeur 
of the Bible is discerned only by 
grand-souled men, and John Bright 
was a grand-souled man. Caring 
little or nothing for criticism of 
the mere letter, he felt that the 
Book, as a whole, was an inspir- 
ation to. him such as he found 
nowhere else, and to the very end 
of his days he treasured it beyond 
all price. His familiarity with its 
pages was often revealed in his 
speeches: itsfervid English seemed 
to have served as a model for his 
own eloquence. seid fon LEU W OS 
strong, because he had _ learned 
from the Bible to fear God, obey 
his conscience, and follow tne dic- 
tates of truth, justice and right- 


” 


eousness, always and everywhere, 
at all hazards. As he had an in- 
tense scorn for the Jesuitical 
maxim that the end justifies the 
means, so he spurned the idea of 
making any distinction between 
public morality and private mor- 
ality. In his view, what it would 
be wrong for an individual to do, 
did not cease to be wrong if it be- 
came the act of millions instead of 
the act of one.—The Christian 
Life. 


Very Encouraging. 
THE SPRING ELECTION, IN ILLINOs. 


It is always encouraging to see 
people break from old party lines 
and vote their own convictions. 
This happened on a large scale in 
the municipal elections in Illinois 
this spring. In nearly all of them 
the saloon question was a burning 
one, and ail sorts of queer party 
divisions was the result. In one 
or two cases the Republicans and 
Democrats were united against the 
Prohibitionists and in one case 
were defeated. A summary of the 
results reached shows thatthe 
Prohibitionists were successful in 
the clioice of anti-license candidates 
in eighteen towns, while the l- 
censd element carried the day in 
seventeen municipalities. More 
than all other issues combined, the 
temperance question is having the 
effect of emancipating voters from 
party slavery. They have come 
to see very clearly that so long as 
they vote as they are told, the 
politicians will systematically ig- 
nore the sentiments of the masses 
in order to serve the interests of 
the influential few. Only when 
private citizens refuse to vote 
except for the men and measures 
which they themselves approve 
does goverament by the people 
take the place of government by 
the politicians, and democracy 
become a reality instead of a sham. 
—Christian Union. 


All in Half a Century. 


The unification of Italy. 

The annexation of Texas. 

The French revolution of 1848. 

The discovery of photography. 

The laying of the ocean cable. 

The discovery of the telephone. 

The emancipation of the Russian 
serfs. 

The discovery of the electric tel- 
egraph. 

The overthrow of the pope’s tem- 
poral power. 

The establishment of ocean steam 
navigation. 

The extension of Russian power 
into central Asia. 

The great Franco-Prussian war 
and the unification of Germany. 

The great civil war and the ab- 
olition of slavery in the United 
States. © 

The rise and fall of Napoleon III 
and establishment of the French 
Republic. 

The discovery of the sources of 
the Nile and Niger and the explor- 
ation of Interior Africa. 


P. T. Barnum at Sunday School 


There are not many speakers 
who can fill two large churches to 
the overflow to hear them speak 
on the same eyening. But our 
genial friend Barnum did it on 
Easter night. All Souls’ and the 


Bedford Ave. Reformed Churches, 
Brooklyn, though situated within 
four blocks of each other, both in- 
vited Mr. Barnum to address their 
Sunday schools. To say that the 
boys were elated is to but inade- 
quately express the situation. The 
boys were there, and the boys’ 
friends’ were there, with their 
cousins, and their cousins’ cousins. 
Pews, aisles, and vestibules were 
crowded at both churches. The 
veteran speaker was as nimbel 
footed and nimble witted as he 
ever is, and in his inimitable man- 
ner gave excellent talks. Temper- 
ance, good habits, Sabbath obser- 
vance, love of the Sunday school, 
loyalty to the church, righteous 
living, industry and honesty were 
enforced with quaint and perti- 
nent illustrations, while the ad- 
vantages offered to the youth of 
today were contrasted with the 
hardships of earlier times in a 
manner which entertained and in- 
structed. Mr. Barnum spoke first 
at All Souls’ and then hurried to 
the other church, where an equally 
large and interested audience lis- 
tened to him with equal delight.— 
The Christian Leader. 


What Science Cannot Do. 


The New York Tribune says: 
“Dr. Lyman Abbott, of Plymouth 
church, delivers his sermons gen- 
erally with studied dignity and 
precision. Occasionally, however, 
he reveals a vein of humor that is 
relished even by the sedate Plym- 
outh church worshipers. On a 
recent Sunday he said: ‘I can enter 
the bowels of the earth,’ says Sci- 
ence, ‘and gather up and utilize 
the vast resources for man’s com- 
fort that have lain dormant and 
undiscovered since the world be- 
gan. We thank thee for that, 
Science. ‘I can bridle the elec- 
tricity that flashes through the 
sky and makes it minister to the 
uses of civilization. We thank 
thee for that, Science. ‘1 can run 
railroad trains from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia at the rate of fifty miles an 
hour.’ We thank thee for that, 
Science. ‘I can explore the heay- 
ens and calculate the movements 
of the celestial bodies to a nicety.’ 
We thank thee for that, Science. 
‘I can reach under the ocean from 
continent to continent and annihil- 
ate time and space.’ We thank 
thee for it, Science. ‘I can collect 
and distribute the news of the 
world in a single night, and at 
your breakfast table you can read 
it in your newspaper. But can 
you make the newspapers tell the 
truth, Science? ‘No,’ says Science, 
sorrowfully, ‘no power on earth, 
visible or invisible, can make the 
papers tell the truth.’ ” 
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JASEER L. DOUTHIT, Eprror. 


“A PureR Christianity, however slowly, is to 


take the place of that which bears butits name. | 


Cannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome. Let our lives re- 
veal its beauty and its power.’’— William Ellery 
Channing. 


“Heaven's gate is shut to him who comes alone, 
Save thou a soul and it shall save thine own. 


Enter2i as Second Class Mail Matter 


Susy. Bx VILvE, Inu., May 1, 1889. 


It is a cheering sign of the times | 


that the veteran abolition poet, 
John G. Whittier, now over eighty 
years old, and who is also a prohi- 
bition poet, should by common 
consent be honored as the poet of 
the day at the great National Cen- 
tennial ceremonies in New York 
City last week. All honor to the 
heroic Quaker who is still so young 
for the liberty wherewith Christ 
makes free—a liberty that does not 
license sin. 


The Quakers are a small sect-— 
one of the smallest of Christendom 
—but when measured by the infiu- 
ence they wield in all high Chris- 
tian endeavor, they stand foremost 
on earth. John Bright—what 
name has been more powerful for 
good in this century! He has 
stood among all the princes and 
kings of earth and ruled by the 
persuasive power of love to God 
and man. Margaret Bright Lucas 
of England, John Bright’s sister, 
was the first president of the 
World’s W. ©. T. U., now moving 
to conquer, and John G. Whittier 
is the only great American poet 
whose clear, ringing words and 
songs are still a leaven for the 
grandest reformations of the cen- 
tury. Not by numbers, to begin 
with, but by the power of the 
Spirit working in a chosen few 
does God inaggurate and carry 
forward his glorious work. 


The Boston Press Bows to the 
Liquor Power. 

It is a bad sign for “the modern 
Athens” that its newspapers in the 
late campaign were mostly arrayed 
on the side of the liquor trafiic. 
This is doubly disgraceful in view 
of the fact that it is Boston rum 
which today is cursing benighted 
Africa. 


following as fact: 

The Republican papers of Bos- 
ton not only avoided editorial 
expressions 1n favor of the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment during the cam- 
paign, but required the Prohibi- 
tionists to pay large prices before 
they would consent to introduce 
fair statements of the prohibition 
side in their news columns. ‘The 
Journal charged at the rate of $50 
per column, It would not even 
print, without pay, a letter from 
John G. Whittier, favoring the 
Amendment, or a letter from <At- 
torney-General Waterman, declar- 
ing that the Amendment, if carried, 


could be enforced. The Record, | 


Speaker Bassett’s paper, charged 
$40 per column. The Herald, 
leading Independent organ, 
charged at the rate of $150. 


The Boston correspondent | 
of the New York Voice relates the’ 


THE TRULY CATHOLIC FAITH.—THE 
COMMUNION OF SAINTS AND THE 
UNIVERSAL RIGHT OF DISCIPLES 
TO CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. 

As to the right of chureh 
membership, Unitarian Christians 
stand most emphatically for a fel- 
lowship broad as the heart of 
Christ. They claim no right to 
exclude anyone from the privi- 
leges of church membership be- 
cause of differences of opinion nor 
for any other reason except up- 


‘doubted immorality of conduct. 


Fidelity in conduct and not accu- 
racy of belief is the Unitarian test 
of orthodoxy or correctness. We 
claim that he is most orthodox 
(correct) and most evangelical 
(bearer of good news) who shows 
the most of the spirit of Christ in 
daily walk and conversation. 

If the Unitarian church were 
the only organized body of Chris- 
tians on earth, every one who really 
desires to be a Christian might re- 
ceive all the rights and_ privileges 
of the church by a simple confes- 
sion of faith in Christ and a sol- 
emnly avowed purpose to follow 
him. Unitarian Christians have no 
test-creed and no door of entrance 
to the church but sincere avowal 
of faith in Jesus as the teacher 
and leader in morals and religion. 
This inclusive Christian fellowship 
can be truly claimed for only a few, 
if any, self-styled orthodox or Trin- 
itarian churches. For instance, if 
there were none but a Roman 
Catholic or Methodist, or close- 
communion Baptist congregation 
in any one town or country, or if 
there were none but those who 
make immersion the door of en- 
trance to Christ's church, this 
would exclude Episcopalians, Qua- 
kers, Universalists, Unitarians and 
all others who could not honestly 
conform to the Catholic, Methodist 
or Baptist test.. Thus a great 
multitude of as good Christian 
people as tread the earth, includ- 
ing men like John Bright and 
George Washington, would be 
forced to say they believed what 
they could not honestly believe or 
be deprived of church privileges. 
This is wrong. Perhaps some 
persons, without much conscience 
about it, would yield to this force. 
In fact, many are tempted to do 
so for the sake of being sociable, 
and too often for other motives 
than honesty. But Unitarians in- 


isist that it is unchristian to im- 


pose such yokes upon men, and 
that it encourages insincerity and 
repeis honest thinkers from the 
church. Unitarians, for the Mas- 


ter’s sake, will refuse to become 


members of congregations that im- 
pose such yokes upon believers. 
We stand in the liberty wherewith 
Christ maketh free. 

Unitarians claim that it is con- 
trary to the spirit and teachings of 
our Master, that it is a usurpation 
of Gospel privileges, that it is an 
ovcasion of stumbling to many 
Christians as well as non-Chris- 
tians, that it prejudices people 
against Christianity, and that con- 


sequently it is a grievous hin- 
drance to the progress of a pure 
Christianity for one man or a mil- 
lion of men, be he, or they, Pope, 
Presbytery, Synod, Council or 
self-styled “Evangelical Alliance,” 
to insist upon test words as proofs 
of discipleship, or to insist upon 
any conditions of church member- 
ship and fellowship which were 
never required by the Head of 
the church. Unitarian Christians 
would encourage all people to fol- 
low Christ in spirit and truth, 


Christ. 

We repeat: it is no part of the 
function of Christ’s church and it 
is a grievous usurpation of privi- 
lege for any body of. people claim- 
ing to be followers of Christ to 
exclude any sincere and loving 
disciple from the right and privi- 
leges of the Master’s assembly 
merely because of honest differ- 


ences in the interpretation of 
Seripture. Such differences are 
inevitable. To insist that the Bi- 


ble is an infallible guide and that 
each one must conform to our in- 
terpretation of it or be anathema, 
is to claim for ourselves infallibil- 
ity, since an infallible euide-must 
have an infallible interpreter. To 
claim that there can be an infalli- 
ble guide without an infallible in- 
terpreter, is toclaim that a part is 
is equal to the whole — that 
the finite can comprehend the in- 
finite. “I take the Scripture just 
as it 1s,” says one, “while you take 
it as you understand it. This you 
must not do. You must not put 
your weak judgment in place. of 
Scripture.” Now there isa great 
fallacy in such talk. The fact is, 
each one takes Scripture just as he 
understands it or he does not take 
it at all; and what I cannot under- 
stand, after trying my best to- un- 
derstand, is surely not meant for 
me. In other words, I must be 
allowed my private judgment in 
the interpretation of Scripture or 
I must give up the cardinal prin- 


a pope as my infallible interpreter. 
“The true church heareth none 
-but Christ,” said Luther, and each 
member of this true church must 
not be obliged to obey anyone but 
the Master. This is the true prin- 
ciple of toleration as maintained 
by Unitarian congregations. 

Jesus never rejected nor ~con- 


light and strength through him. 
Jesus said; Qneis your Master, 
even Christ; and all ye are breth- 
ren. (Matt. xxin, 8-10.) He said: 
Follow me. He did not give men 
a catechism of other people’s opin- 
ions about him and say: Follow 
that or be damned. Jesus never 
said: Before any man can come 
into my church he must believe or 
agree to learn and teach the doc- 
trines of the Pope or of Calvin or 
of any man or body of disciples. 
But Jesus did say: By their fruits 
ye shall know them. And he also 
said: Him that cometh unto me, I 
will in no wise cast out. (John vi, 
387.) Unitarian Christians would 
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rather than men’s opinion about) 


ciple of Protestantism and accept, 
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demned any poor soul that sought. 


not presume to be above their 
Master. They would keep out or 
turn out none whom they believe 
the Master himself would  re- 
ceive and bless. in. this respect 
Unitarian Christians are peculiar: 
in that they stand in the largest, 
fullest sense, for liberty of con- | 
science, the communion of all ~ 
saints and the fellowship of the 

Holy Catholic or Universal church. ~ 


About Robert Collyer. | | 
In an interesting bit of autobi- 
ography, printed in Unity, Robert 
Collyer says: a. 
My father was born the same 

day and the same year as the Em- ~ 
peror William. He saw Nelson’s 
funeral. I was born the eighth 
day of December, 1823, very near 
where Charlotte Bronte came to 
live... I went to work in a factory 
when I was seven and a half years 
old and worked there until 1 was 
almost fourteen. Then I went to 
learn to be a blacksmith, and was 
a blacksmith twentyone years al- 
most, twelve years in England and 
almost nine years herein America. 
But I began to preach when I was 
a blacksmith and made horseshoes 
and things weekdays and preached 
Sundays about eleven years. And 
then I went to Chicago just thirty 
years ago, and was a minister to 
the poor; but they wanted me after 
awhile to preach to people who 

were not very poor and I did,forl 


‘was not preaching to the poor, but 


teaching night school and getting 
homes in the country for poor 
children and such like. So I be-— 
gan to preach on the North Side, 
and then they built a church, and 
then another, a very big one, and 
that was burned down in the great 
fire, and built up again after, and 
when that was done, all but the 
towers, and paid for in 1879, L 
came to live in New York, and 
have lived here ever since. I did 
not like to learn in the school, but 
Lliked to read very much and read 
all sorts of good books and some. _ 
that were not so good. I went to 
Sunday school eight years morn- — 
ing and afternoon, and then we — 
had to stay and hear the man 
preach, and I got a cent once for 
staying awake all through the ser- 
mon. I was a Methodist eleven — 
years, and then [joined the Unita- 
rians because I thought that they . ~ 
were the nearest right. JTamvery 
glad now that I went to Sunday — 
school so long. I was very fond 
of one word in the Bible and 
would hunt it up when I was ever 
such a little chap, it was the word 
Saivation, and I remember think- — 
ing this was a fine thing; and the 
said in a sermon once, — 
the flock of Christ, and I always 
remember that though I was very 
small then. - 
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Why They Favor It. 

The secret of the popularity in 
certain quarters of the High Li- 
cense movement is clearly ex- 
plained by the Central Christian 
Advocate of St Louis, in an an ar- 
ticle from which is clipped the 
following: 

No one looks upon it | High Li- 
cense | with so great satisfaction, 
and is so willing to “work” for it 
as the professional politician. His 
theory is to make friends of ev- 


erybody, to patronize all persons; - 


“sood Lord and good devil” de- — 
scribes his faith and his practice. 
He 1s not willing to attack such 
a combination of interests as that — 
united for the defense of the liquor 


Reratiics He does not believe in 


-sociations encourages 
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any reform that will lose him 
votes. . . . This is a combination 
that just now has the control in all 
our cities, the fountains of polit- 
eal management. The political 
leaders in the old parties are near- 
er in harmony in favor of High 
License than on any other subject. 
They haye, with slight exception, 
the support of the political press 
without respect to party. ... The 
indisposition of Prohibitionists to 
cut loose from their old party as- 
the party 
leaders to believe that they can be 


-. held by the advocacy of High -Li- 
cense. : : 


NOTES 


. The Western Unitarian Conference 
meets in Chicago, May 13. 


Rey. J. T. Sunderland is doing some 
missionary work in Big Rapids, Mich. 


The National Unitarian conference will 


"be held in Philadelphia, Oct. 28 to 31, 


- Rev. 8: R. Free has been settled over 
the Unitarian church ir: Northfield, Mass. 


Martha Perry Lowe has written a very 
expresssive and tender poem on Abby W. 
May. 

Rey. W. M. Gilbert preaches at Vine- 
land, N, J. in the morning and at Wood- 
Lury, N. J. in the evening. 

Miss C. J. Bartlett of Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, will commence preaching 
in Kalamazoo, Mich., Sept. 1. 

- Rey. H. H. Barber of Meadville, Penn., 
has a most excellent article on prohibi- 
bition.in the Register of April 18. 


The Woman’s Journal reports that 
Ramabai Las opened her school and that 
there is good promise of success. 


A large portrait of Miss Abby W. May 
has been placed in the chapel of the Tus- 


kegee Normal and Industrial Institute, 


Tuskegee, Ala. 


There is a movement on foot to estab- 
lish a James Freeman Olarke professor- 
ship in Meadyille Theological _ school. 
Good, It should be done. 


Rev. W. R. Alger of Boston, who 
preaches at the Channing Memorial 
church at Newport, R. L., is attracting 
large crowds by his preaching. 


You can do a good thing by sending to 
Rey. H. F. Bond, Blakely, Mont., rasp- 
berry, blackberry, or other vines. They 


“are needed for the Industrial school. 


We hope the Western Conference will 
not again commit the impropriety of re- 
porting the work of those churches not a 
part of the Western Conference as though 


_ they were a part. 


The Register for April 18 contains a 
report of the thirty-eighth annual n eet- 
ing of the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union, of which William H. Baldwin is 
president. A vast deal of good in various 
ways is done by this union. 


We liave received, from Ireland, a 
“Christian Catechism,’ with which we 
are very much pleased. It is a pamphlet 
of 31 pages with questions and answers 
and references to Scripture after the 
manner of the West Minister Catechism. 
Published under the authority of the 
Association of Irish Non-subscribing 
Presbyterians and other Free Christians. 
By A. Mayne & Boyd, 2 Corporation St., 
Belfast, Ireland. 
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‘town. { 
were decorated and many of the private 


LETTER FROM A VETERAN ABOLITION- 


IST AND UNITARIAN. 


My Drar Broruer Dovurutir: 

I am sad at heart at the result 
of our battle for prohibition. What 
a burning shame itis that our brethren 
are so recreant to the Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man. Alas, how 
vain to be found “fighting against God.” 
Tt is His battle and must prevail... . 

Are we not to have another edition of 
“Out of Datkness Into Light”? What a 
comfort the “Bereaved Mother,” has af- 
forded to afflicted souls I have found 
this little volume a balm to my wounded 
spirit. It strengthens mein my old age, 
to look aloft. and sing to my dear com- 
panion gone to spirit life: 

Be thon on earth my constant guide, 
IT cannot make thee dead; 


Come linger closely by my side— 
Thy mantle o’er me spread, 


“Oh, for a touch of a vanished hand. 
And the sound of a voice that is still,” 
A whisper from the spirit land, 
The aching void to fill. 


Dear Father, kindle in my breast, 
A flame of Heavenly love,— 
Then shall I Share in blessed rest 
With dear ones gone above. Seura 


~ Milford, Mass. 
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THE WASHINGTON CENTENNIAL CEL- 
BRATION. | 


Those of us who’for one reason or an- 
other happened not to have the national 
colors flying about our doors and 
dwellings on ‘Tuesday morning felt a lit- 
tle below par after we had seen about 
All the stores, shops and offices 


dwellings. For fifteen minutes at 9 
a. m. the church bells seemed to say over 
and over again: ‘One hundred years 
since Washington’s first inauguration.’ 

At nine o'clock the Presbyterian church 
was well filled with thoughtful, represent- 
atiye men and women of the city. The 


members of Jackson Lodge, No. 53, A. F. 


and A. M. occupied front seats. The 
pastors of the various Protestant churches 
of the place were present. The choir, 
consisting of singers of several churches, 
opened by singing the Doxology. Rey 
W.J. Frazer, acting as master of cere- 
monies, gave the invocation. The whole 
congregation joined in singing “America.” 
Rev J. L. Douthit read selections from 
Scripture. Rey A. M. Collins madea suit- 
able prayer, the choir sang again most 
excellently. Rey W.S. Hooper gave an 
interesting address of about three quar- 
ters of an hourin length. RevA.J. Hdwards 
read the closing hymn, Rey B. F. Patt of- 
fered a closing prayer and Rey Frazer 
pronounced the benediction. It was a 
solemnly impressive service, long to be 
remembered by all who participated. 

In the afternoon the Knights of Pythias 
paraded the streets to the music of the 
Shelbyville band. At three p.m. the ag- 
sembly in the shade of the Old Seminary 
was called to order by Mayor Marks, who 
presided. Father H. J. Hoven of 
the Catholic church invoked the 
divine blessing. Hon. Geo D. Chafee, 
the orator of the day, gave a discourse 
sparkling with interesting facts which 
was published next day in the Shelby- 
ville daily Union, Miss Minnie Davis 
read a poem very well. Benediction by 
Rev W.S. Hooper. 

Thus ended all that we have room to 
report of the First Centennial celebration 
of the United States Government ever 
held in Shelbyville, [linois. We shall 
probably not be here to report the second 
one, 


Creed Corpses. 


There is a company formed in 
New York, I am told, called the 
Mausoleum Company. They pro- 
pose to build a great structure 
which will hold ten thousand 
corpses. ‘They have discovered 
scientifically that if air of a certain 
temperature is driven through the 
building the corpses will always be 
kept in the same state of preserva- 
tion. This is a new method of 
sepulture; and we are expected to 
see here the bodies of our friends 
kept in a desiccated semblance to 
the life that is gone. What fel- 
lowship, what sociality, what tonch 
of friendship, what vital principle 
of hfe would be found in one of 
these ten thousand ‘desiccated 


corpses? So scholastic theology 
has taken the truth and 
litem on God, + and: --dramed 


them of their life-blood and con- 
verted them into a creed, and en- 
tombed them, and then invited men 
into the mausoleum that held them 
and said, If you would have life, 
come into the presence of these 
desiccated creeds, these bloodless 
corpses of a long dead faith. Men 
have prayed for bread, and the 
church has given them—well, I 
will notsay a stone—say hard-tack! 
What virtue is there in the mere 
declaration of an opinion? This 
is not faith. Faith in Christ is an 
appreciation of the quality that is 
in Christ, a sense of his worth, a 
desire to be like him, a resolute 
purpose to follow after him, and 
attain something of the same hero- 
ism and grandeur of character that 
he possessed.— Dr. Lyman Abbott. 


A church member and a saloon- 
keeper both voting the same ticket. 
The church member votes it be- 
cause it has his party label on it. 
The saloon keeper votes it because 
it helps his business. Who con- 
trols the make-up of the ticket? 
Who controls the party? 


AN EAMER SYMPONEM. 


Opinions Concerning the Proofs of 
Christ’s Resurrection, 


From Dr. Witu1amM ELbery 
CHANNING, CHIEF JUSTICE Par- 
sons, Dr. ARNOLD or Rvapy, 
Rev. Dr. Prasopy, Canon 
Lippon, Hon. W. E. Guapstrong, 
Dr. FURNESS AND OTHERS. 


From a very interesting article 
that appeared in the Sunday Her- 
ald, Boston, April 21, 1889, signed 
“A. P. P.” (which we take to stand 
for Dr. A. P. Putnam) we make 
the following extracts:— 

A well known writer of the 
rationalistic school ayers, in one of 
his recent publications, that the 
belief in Christ’s physical resur- 
rection, as the alleged fact is re- 
corded by the evangelists and has 
been credited by the church for 
more thaneighteen hundred years, 
“has passed wholly out of the edu- 


cated mind of the present 
day.” Lee Lpenls OIE OnGE 
and not uncommon habit with 


doubters and sceptics to set up 
that they are themselves the bright 
gifted, cultured and wise ones, and 
to regard those who still believe, 
as ignorant, superstitious,immature 
and whatnot. This will never do. 

When one resorts to such 
devices or expedients to warn his 
opponents off the ground, and so 
to secure an advantage for his own 
cause, it is but fair to suspect that 
he is, after all, somewhat conscious 
of the weakness of his own posi- 
tion, and feels thatit must be sup- 
ported, if it is to be supported at 
all, by other props than those 
of fact and argument’ - 

The educated minds of Christen- 
dom, aside from a certain minor- 
ity, who may yet be credited. with 
an average degree of intelligence, 
and not a few of whom posess 
much talent and erudition, still 
hold and declare, in mighty con- 
sensus, thatthe evidence for the res- 
surection is as strong and conclu- 
sive as that which substantiates any 
other event in history. 
and impressive is the testimony 
which the wise men of all the 
centuries give us as the force and 
sufficiency of the proof. 

Bear Let us see what some 
of them have spoken or written as 
their honest, deliberate and earnest 
thought and judgement respecting 
this momentous question. 

THE “GIANT OF THE LAW.” 


Perhaps there was no greater 
lawyer or juristof his day in Amer- 
ica than Chief Justice Theophilus 
Parsons. He wascalled the “Giant 
of the Law.” His mind was of a 
broad and liberal cast, and he was 
deeply interested in religious sub- 
jects, as well as in the things that 
pertained more especially to his 
ownchosen and life-long profession. 
In the latter part of the volume 
which contains the very interesting 
biography of him, prepared by his 
son, the late Prof. Theophilus 
Parsons, there is a commemorative 
address by Judge Isaac Parker, 
with a marginal note, from which 
the following extract is taken: 

“About three months before the 
chief justice died I had a conver- 
sation with him upon the subject of 
the Christian religion and particu- 
larly upon the proofs of the resur- 
rection contained in the New Tes- 
tament. He told me that he felt 
the most perfect satisfaction on 
that subject: that he had once 
taken it up with a view to ascertain 
the weight of the evidence by 
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comparing the accounts given by 
the four evangelists with each 
other; and that from their agree- 
ment in all substantial and impo: 


| tant facts, as well as their disagree- 


ment in minor circumstances, cou 
sidering them all as separate and 
independent witnesses, giving 
their testimony at different periods, 
he believed that the evidence would 
be considered perfect if the ques- 
tion was tried at any “human itrt- 
bunal.” 


DR. ARNOLD OF RUGBY. 


Dr. Thomas Arnold of Rugby 
illustrious as teacher, preacher and 
historian, says in his “Sermons on 
Christian Life:” “The evidence of 
our Lord’s life and death and . vés- 
urrection may be, and often has 
been, shown to be satisfactory; it 
is good according to the common 
rules for distinguishing good evi- 
dence from bad. Thousands and 
tens of thousands have gone 
through it, piece by piece, 2s care- 
fully as ever judge summed up on 
a most important cause. J have 
myself done it many times over, 
not to persuade others, but to sat- 
isfy myself. I have been used for 
many years to study the history of 
other times, and to examine aud 
weigh the evidence of those w 
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have written about them, and 
know of no one fact in the histo 
of mankind which is proved ! 
fuller and better evidence of eve 
sort, to the understanding of a fair 
inquirer than the great sign which 
God bath given us that Christ died 
and rose again from the dead.” 


DR. WILLIAM E. CHANNING. 
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Of similar import is the peer- 
less saint and a prophet of the 
Unitarian communion, Dr. Chan- 
ning who wrote: “The resurrection 
of Christ related as it is, to his 
character and religion, taught and 
séaled in blood by the grand re- 
formers of the race, and recorded 
as itis in the gospels, is a fact 
which comes to me with acertainty 
which.I find in few ancient 
tories.” 

But what, it will be asked, did 
such a jurist as Parsons, such 
historian as Arnold, or such a di- 
vine as Channing, know of “Mod 
ern Methods?” What knew they 
of Strauss, Baur, Parker, Renan 
and the rest? Then Jet us hea 
the voices of others of a later day 
than whom none have been mo 
familiar with the vaunted criticism 
of our own time, or have brought 
to the defense of the gospel record 
or to the controversy as between 
supernaturalism and anti-supet 
naturalism, asincerer love of truth. 
a profounder knowledge of the 
word, more affluent learning or 
higher wisdom. 

DR. BEARD OF ENGLAND. 


_ Of the late Rev. J. R. Beard D. 
D., of England, the London Chris- 
tian Life has justly said that he 
was “one of the most eminent 
scholars and divines whom the 
Unitarian bedy has produced.” 
He was the author of numerous 
very able and learned works, and 
was one of the acknowledge 
leaders and lights of the denomi- 
nation to which he belonged. On: 
of his books published about twen 
ty years ago, is an octavo yolur: 
of more than four hundred 
which he entitled “A Manual of 
Christian Evidence,” and which is 
especially devoted to an examina- 
tion of the writings of Renan. As 
a result of these and previous sim- 
ilar studies of the argument for 
and against the “Miracle of Mir- 
acles,’ he seemed to be more than 
ever persuaded that the seripture 
was true and could not be broken. 
“J question,” he wrote, “if there is 
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any one fact in history that has on 
its behalf a hundredth part of the 
historical testimony that is borne 
to the resurrection of Jesus by the 
New Testament.” 


DR. A. P. PEABODY. 


Of American Unitarians there 
are surely none among the living 
er the dead who have been more 
honored for their intellectual abil- 
ity, their broad and varied scholar- 
ship, their high personal character 
and their distinguished service to 
{he cause of truth and righteous- 
ness than Rey. Drs. A. P. Peabody 
and W. H. Furness. For full fif- 
ty or sixty years they both have 
made the New Testament a con- 
stant and earnest study. Who, of 
all their brethren, have read or 
written more about it, or have 
raade themselves more extensively 
acquainted with the critical and 
coutroversial literature to which 
the last two generations have given 
Who of them all can be said 
to be more free from undue bias, 
from the dogmatic spirit, from 
narrowness of view or from judi- 
‘ial blindness? Verily, here are 
“Masters in Israel,’ who be edu- 
cated men. Concerning the resur- 
rection of Jesus, Dr Peabody re- 
marks in his invaluable book, 
“Christianity and Science:’ “In 
view of the controversy, we are 
entitled to say that no fact in his- 
tory rests on more solid and sub- 
stantial evidence than this; and in 
another volume he says that “it 
commends itself to faith by an 
array of impregnable proof,’ and 
that the “evidence” of it, “so far 
from being impaired by time, has 
gained strength with the lapse of 
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rise. 


DR. FURNESS. 


Dr. Furness is not a whit less 
emphatic and explicit. ‘All his- 
tory,” he declares “may be ran- 


ily proven. The resurrection is 
a truth divinely attested.” 

ay Such, also is the ver- 
dict of the great German scholal 
and eritic, Dr. Theodore Christ- 
leib, who in his incomparabie vol- 
ume of lectures, “Modern doubt 
and Christian Belief,” says: “The 
historical testimonies for the res- 
urrection as an outward fact are 
vmily established; they are equal 
) anything which may be demand- 
ed of a sure record of ancient 
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: Canon Liddon, of whom 
by the way, we have heard Dr. 
James Martineau say that he is the 
greatest of living preacher, writes: 
here can, Ll apprehend, be no sort 
of doubt that an ordinary historic 
occurence, such as the death of 
Julius Ceasar, were attested as 


wlearly as the resurrection of our; 


Lord, not more clearly, nor less, as 
having taken place nineteen centur- 
ies ago, all the world would believe 
it as a matter of course. 

VYhe testimony or judgment 
which has thus been adduced from 
representative men of different 
sects only reflects the educated 
mind of the Christian church the 
broad earth over, with reference to 
the resurrection. They but voice 
fhe firm and solemn conviction of 
the vast and overwhelming major- 
ity of students teachers and pro- 
fessors, preachers, commentators, 
historians, authors andecclesiastics 

in all the great communions, such 
as the Greek, Roman _ Catholic, 
Anglican, and in all the many 
branches into which the Protestant 
world is divided. : Each 
successive Haster, with all its songs 
and celebrations, only swells still 
more the chores of the ages, 
“Christ is risen!” Let those who 
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ked for an event more satisfac-_| 


see the world and its wisdom only 
in their own little coteries and 
fond conceits, and who lay the 
flattering unction to their souls 
that faith in the supernatural is 
dying out of humanity at large 
because they themselves have sur- 
rendered it, give good heed to that 
glad and exultant declaration as it 
shall soon break forth once more 
for millions on millions of _beliey- 
ing hearts and thankful tongues. 

ins Of course, it goes with- 
out the saying, that no shining 
array of the names of those who 
have believed is a proof that the 
doctrine that they have professed 
is of God, whatever the presump- 
tion that may thus be raised in its 
favor. But it may perhaps, render 
us a good service if it may send 
us back once more to a faithful 
examination of the New Testament, 
and of the facts and arguments 
which such witnesses haye found 
so strong and sufficing. as. . 
And we may be led also to the per- 
tinent and profitable inquiry: By 
what sound canons of historical 
evidence shall we accept and credit 
the gospel story of the death of 
Jesus as mainly true and yet rule 
out as untrustworthy the accounts 
of his resurrection, when both 
events are narrated for us in the 
same connection, and are attested 
to by the same writers; when the 
{various records of both are given 
us in the same simple, artless, 
natural, truthful and positive spirit 
and: style, and abound aiike in min- 
ute detail and undesigned coinci- 
dences, and when between them 
both, and between all their attend- 
ant circumstances, there is a cer- 
tain wonderful ‘moral congruity” 
that has left on the minds of count- 
less readers throughout the world 
the impression of the unique, con- 
sistent, harmonious and insepara- 
ble whole? 


HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


From Mr. Gladstone’s famous 
article on “Robert Elsmere” it is 
evident, according to the writer to 
whom we referred, or whom we 
quoted at the outset, that he has 
not been “trained in modern 
methods,’ and cannot therfore, be 
regarded as an “educated mind,” 
since he, teo, like all the rest in 
this symposium, believes in 
Christ’s physical resurrection. We 
had supposed him a well informed 
and somewhat cultured man.  In- 
deed, we had even been inclined 
to the general opinion that he was 
the foremost mind now on _ the 
stage; the most highly gifted, the 
most richly furnished and _ the 
largest in experience and influence, 
wonderfully at home in all matters 
of statesmanship and political re- 


form, in all knowledge of history, 
in classic lore, in literature, and in 
theological and religious subjects, 
as well. But, as our radical friend 
is so positively sure that he is 
lacking in intellectual ability, dis- 
cipline and attainments, we do not 
care to dispute the point. Yet 
sometimes untutored and untrained 
minds may read us 
truths and lessons, and here are 
one or two brief extracts from Mr. 
Gladstone’s review of the recent 
novel which seems to us to have 
some force and significance what- 
ever the source. He says: “It is, I 
apprehend, a complete mistake to 
suppose, as seems to be the suppo- 
sition of this remarkable book, 
that all which has to be done with 
scripture, in order to effect the 
desired transformation of religion, 
is to eliminate from it the mirac- 
ulous element. Tremendous as is 
the sweeping process which 
extrudes the resurrection, there is 
much else which is in no sense 
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Horses” are given by H, Merwin. 


miraculous, to extrude along with 
it.” And he adds, “It isa question 
not of excision from .the gospels, 
but of tearing them into shreds. 
Far be it from me to deny that the 
parts which remain, or which re- 
main legible, are vital parts; but 
this is no more than to say that 
there may remain vital organs of a 
man after the man himself has 
been cut into pieces.” 

It is faith in the supernatural, it 
is the accepted fact of the resur- 
rection, that holds secure in its in- 
tegrity the sacred and majestic 
temple. They who renounce that 
faith and deny that fact must log- 
ically pags on, as sooner or later 
they are generally seen to. do, to 
the rejection of the substantial 
whole. The able, scholarly and 
revered Nestor of Universalist 
ministers, Dr. Thomas J. Sawyer, 
whatever one may think of his 
particular theory of the nature of 
miracles, does not put the case too 
strongly, but speaks in the spirit 
and with the warrant of Paul him- 
self, when he says: “Without the 
resurrection there would in fact, 
have been no Christ and no Chris- 
tianity, and all preaching in his 
name and all faith in him, must, 
as the apostle teaches, have been in 
vain.” APP, 


Scribner's Magazine for May will 
interest readers of many and _ varied 
tastes. Men of letters, lovers of good 
fiction and poetry, railway men, amateur 
and professional photographers, and 
sportsmen will find articles. which will 
strongly appeal to them. The variety 
and excellence of the enyrayings will 
delight those who appreciate good art. 
Some of the most important articles are: 
“The Land of Winanishe,” ‘The Freight- 
Car Service” being the continuance of 
“The Railway Series.” ‘Photography.” 


’ A new volume of Zhe Century begins 
with the May number, the frontispiece of 
which is one of Mrs, Foote’s pictures of 
the Far West, “Cinching Up.’ Then 
follow two of Cole’s engravings of the 
old Italian masters, with accompanying 
articles by W. J. Stillman and the en- 
engraver himself. The readers of War 
literature will be especially interested in 
the chapters of the Lincoln history, the 
article on “The Western Soldier,” and 
“Open Letters” and editorials on “Sol- 
niers’ Memorial services,” ‘“Fraternali- 
zatioun—The Blue and tae Gray,’ and 
“General McClellan’s Baggage-Destroy- 
ing Order.” The Lincoln History deals 
this month with “The President and 
the Draft,’ “Vallandigham,” and ‘The 
Peace Party at the polls.” -The first 
chapter contains an address to the nation 
at large by President Lincoln, which he 
suppressed. It now sees the light for the 
first time, being printed from Mr. Lin- 
coln’s MS. Charles de Kay writes this 
month in his Irish series, on the “Monas-. 
teries of Ireland;’ Mr, Wilson, in his 
illustrated International Sunday School 
series, writes on Jerusalem. and its en- 
vironments. An illustrated article on 
Jean Francois Millet gives personal 
recollections of the famous artist, with 
some account of his drawings for his 
children and grandchildren. A portrait 
of Millet accompanies this article. There 
are poems by Edward Everett Hale, 
Charlotte Fiske Bates, H. S. Morris, 
Walter Learned and other good writers. 
The Century Co., Pub’s, N. Y. 


A new serial story, by Edwin Lassetter 
Bynner, opens the Atlantic Monthly for 
May. Itis called the “Begums Daugh- | 
ter,” the scene of the novel is laid in old 
New York about 1689 and some of the 
familiar Knickerbocker names appear in 
it. “Temperance Legislation, its Uses 
and Limits,” particularly necessary to 
study just at presentis contributed by 
Charles Worcester Clark. There is a 
valuable historical paper ov “Brandywine, 
Germantown and Saratoga.” Mr. W. H. 
Bishop writes a graphic sketch of “The 
Paris Exposition in Dishabilie,’ giving 
its appearance when the buildings were 
just being completed. An amusing arti- 
cle on “The Philosophy and Poetry of 


tears” is contributed by J. 'T. L. Preston; 


Mr. Frank Gaylord Cook writes about 
“The Lawyer in National Politics;” and 
reminiscences of famous ‘Trotting 
A 
story is contributed by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, and is called “The Bell of St. 
Basil’s,’—a pathetic episode in the his- 
tory of a deserted Southern college. 
There are some yery bright verses among 


byville, Iinois, and for sale, post free at 5c 


thepoetry. “Palinode;Byapoetbrough , 
to Book,” has all the grace of lines by T. 
B. Aldrich, although only signed by the 


initials T. B. A. Reviews of Motley’s — 


Correspondence, ete., and the usual de- 
partments close the number. _ 
Hoveuton, Mirruin & Co., Boston. 


Gocd to Remember. 

It is good time to remember that 
George Washington was not a 
prejudiced partisan or religious 
bigot. In his farewell address he 
utters a solemn warning to his 
countrymen against the danger of 
the partisan spirit; he never, so far 
as we can learn, favored the turn- 
ing of a man out of a post office 
merely because he disagreed with 
him in politics. A member of the 
English Episcopal church, he was 
broad minded and large hearted 
in his religious sympathies; ex- 
pressed his belief in the fullest 
communion and fellowship of all 
sincere followers of Christ, and on | 
different occasions as commander 
of the American army and as Pres- 
ident of the United States he re- 
buked the spirit of partisanship 
and religious intolerance. 
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In essentials, Unity; in non-essentials Liberty; in all things, Charity.—BRurert Meupern. 
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With Jesus Christ as Leader in morals and re- 
ligion, this paper aims to help in the glorious 
endeavor 

_ “To build the Universal Church 


Loity as in the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man.” 


TERMS.—Single copy, one year, - - - $1,00 
5 to 10 copies to one address, each, - - - -) .75 
(2 "Specimen copy sent free. 
J.L. DOUTHIT, Pub’r, 
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JUSTICE, 


Three men walked out one summer night, 
No care they had or aim, 

And dined and drank—“Hre we go home, 
We'll have,” they said, “a game.” 


Three girls began that summer night 
A life of endless shame, 

And weut through drink,disease and death 
As swift as racing flame. 


Lawless and homeless, foul, they died, 
Rich, loved and praised the men; 
But when they all shall meet with God, 
And Justice speaks— What then? 
_—Stopford A. Brooke, 


—_____—__#+@« 


A GOOD PARSON, 


-hfestiyeshephand-ated-me-moreenary ; 
And though he holy was and virtuous, 
He was to sinful men full piteous, 

His words were strong but not with 
anger fraught, 

A lore benignant he discreetly taught. 

To draw mankind to heaven by gentle- 
ness 

And good example, was his business. 

But if that any one was obstinate, 

Whether he were of high or low estate, 

Him would he sharply check with altered 
mien, 

A better parson there was nowhere seen, 

He paid no court to pomps and reverence, 

Nor spiced his conscience at his soul’s 
expense. 


A Great Revival. 


If a church were made ideally 
pure and faithful, there would be 
vast losses as well as vains. We 
have recently heard of a man who 
reported a great revival in his 
church, and on being asked how 
many had been added, replied, 
“Oh, not any; we have turned out 
fifty."—N. Y. Observer. 

——$—_———__---0-+- 


To John Bright’s Memory. 


An impressive service was held 
in Westminster Abbey on Sunday 
inmemory of Mr. Bright. A short 
and eloquent address, conceived in 
avery liberal and catholic spirit, 
was delivered by the Dean, Dr. 
Bradley. This was, as he was 
careful to remind his congregation, 
the first time in the history of the 
Abbey that a service had been held 
to celebrate the name and fame of 
a member of the once persecuted 
and despised sect of Quakers. In 
this:sense it was truly a historic 
occasion, and marks a distinct step 
in advance in the religious life of 
the nation. Theanthem was taken 
‘from the Book of Ecclesiastes— 
“All go unto one place; all are of 
the dust again,’—an1 the hymn 
was the well known one— 

O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come. 
— Unitarian Herald, London. 


PARAGRAPHE. 


There are moments when silence ‘pro- 
longed and unbroken 
More expressive may be than all words 
ever spoken. 
—Owen Meredith. 


A man as he manages himself 
may die old at thirty or young at 
eighty. 


Speech is noble only when, like 
honest money, it represents the 
gold of thought. 


Bring’ your sins to judgment 
here, or they will bring you to 
judgment hereafter.—Moody. 


Says the Advance (Congrega- 
tional): ‘It is an evil hour when a 
church dilutes the truth to make 
it pleasant, or dresses it in a strange 
garb to make it enticing.” 


The highest exercise of charity 
is said to be charity towards the 
uncharitable. Sothe highest form 
of toleration is the toleration of 
tne intolerant. 


Snages—‘“Our town is much 
more prosperous than yours. Our 
minister’s salary is nearly twice as 
much.” | Jenkins—‘“Perhaps __ so; 
but ours gets his money.” 


Every man who has a home to 
defend is interested in the destruc- 
tion of the saloon. The man who 
has no home is interested in de- 
stroying the saloon so that he can 
get a home. 


Kentucky was the first state in 
the union to give school suffrage 
to woman. ‘The law was passed in 
1852. It provided “that any widow 
having a child between six and 
eighteen years’ might vote for 
school trustees, either in person or 
by written proxy. But all men 
were allowed to vote at school 
elections, whether they were mar- 
ried or bachelors, fathers of fami- 
hes or childless. 


You cannot supply the needs 
of your body to-day by thinking 
of the food you ate yesterday. No 
more can you supply the necessities 
of your soul to-day by remember- 
ing the spiritual feast which God 
gave you yesterday, or ten years 
ago. The manna came fresh every 
morning, and just enough for the 
day. You must get a new portion 
of the true Bread from Heaven 
every day if you would have a 
healthy and vigorous spiritual life. 


A profound pathos attaches to 
the words, said to be his last, of 
Henry G. Pearson, late Postmaster 
in New York City: “I have spent 
my life fighting the spoils system, 
and it grieves me to know that 
those for whom [ have fought have 
misunderstood me.” It is often, 
uniformly in fact, the fate of men 
who do a just service in a self-sac- 
rificing spirit for others to be mis- 
understood, perhaps maligned. 
The spoils system is at once the 
meanest and most corrupting influ- 
ence in our politics. 


_ 


Don’t Fret About the Past. 


Let them go, since we cannot relieve them, 
Cannot undo and cannot atone; 

God in his mercy receive, forgive them! 
Only the new days are our own, _ 
Today is ours, and today alone. 

—Susan Coolidge. 


Bigoted Creed Haters. 


The Sunday School Times says 
truth, and nothing but truth in 
this: ‘As a matter of fact the 
spirit of bigotry, or of unloving in- 
tolerance is, and always has been, 
found in some of its worst phases 
in the minds and hearts of those 
who abhor creeds and creed-lovers. 
A positive belief is consistent with 
the largest liberality, and the lack 
of a positive belief is often the 
accompaniment, if not the cause of 
a narrow-minded illiberality — in 
the spirit of the intensest bigotry.” 


Resting Spells. 


How differently men and women 
indulge themselves in what is 
called a resting spell. ‘I guess 
I'll sit down and mend these stock- 
ings and rest awhile,’ says the 
wife, but her husband throws him- 
séif upom the easy lounge. or. sits 
back in his arm-chair, with hands 
at rest and feet placed horizon- 
tally upon another chair. The re- 
sult is that his whole body gains 
full benefit of the half hour he al- 
lows himself from work, and the 
wife only receives that indirect 
help which comes from change of 
occupation. A physician woud 
tell her that taking even ten min- 
utes’ rest in a horizontal position, 
as a change from standing or sit- 
ting at work, would prove more 
beneficial to her than any of her 
makeshifts at resting.—Selected. 


Health Maxims. 


The following health maxims are 
particularly timely: 

“Don’t worry.” 

Don’t hurry. “Too swift arrives 
as tardy as too slow.” 

“Simplify, simplify, simplify.” 

Don’t over-eat. Don’t starve. 
“Let your moderation be known to 
all men.” 

Court the fresh air day 
night. 

“Oh, if you just knew what was 
in the air!” 

Sleep and rest abundantly. Sleep 
is nature’s benediction. 

Spend less energy every 
than you make. 

Be cheerful. “A light heart lives 
long.” 

Think only beautiful thoughts. 
“Asa man thinketh in his heart, 
so is he.” 

“Seek peace and pursue it.” 

“Work like a man but don’t be 
worked to death.” 

Avoid passion and excitement. 
A moment’s anger may be fatal. 

Don’t carry the whole world on 
your shoulders, far less the uni- 
verse. Trust the eternal. 

Never despair. “Lost hope is 
a fatal disease.”—Selected. 
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Dr Talmage on High License. 


High License. Now let us have 
a high license for theft. Get 
ready your Excise Commissioners. 
We will have $5,000 or $10,000 
high license for theft. We must 
somehow put down these small 
criminals that are stealing door- 
mats ‘and postage stamps and 
and chocolate drops. For high 
license we'll give to a few men all 
the privilege of running off with 
$50,000 of the Newark Bank, of 
watering the stock in a ‘railroad 
company, taking $25,000 at one 
clip. Now I shall have this li- 
cense very high, say $10,000 for 
theft, and in that way we shall put 
an end to all these sneak thieves 
and two-penny~ scoundrels and 
whart-rats, and all hail tothe mill- 
ion-dollar rascal! You will never 
put down the theft in this country 
until you give a few people for 
a high license, all the privilege of 
stealing. Then there is the evil of 
blasphemy. Let us for a high li- 
cense—say $10,000—gather a hun- 
dred men in these cities, men of 
the hottest tempers and fiercest 
tongues and the most sptteful 
against God anddecency. Having 
gathered this precious group to do 
all the blasphemy of tié country 
at high license, give them full 
sweep, and just let them extinguish 
all these small swearers who never 
have any genius at swearing, and 
who always swear on a small seale, 
and who never get beyond “By 
George!” or “My stars!” or “Darn 
it!’ Hxtirpation forallsmall swear- 
ers. You will never put down 
blasphemy in this country except 
by high license. And the sin of 
murder! Why.your law against 
itis failure. Murder in Long 
Island, murder in [lingis, murder 
in Pennsylvania—murder ali over. 
It is almost impossible to convict 
oneof thedesperadoes. He proves 
an alibi right away. Or he did it 
under emotional insanity. Court- 
house full of sympathizers; and 
when he is cleared, the crowd 
follow him down the street think- 
ing he ought to be sentto Congress! 
Your law against murder is a fail- 
ure! Now we have got to stop 
these clumsy assassins who kill 
people with car-hooks and Paris- 
green and dull knives, and having 
a high license, say $10,000 or $20,- 
000, give to a few men the privilege 
of genteelly and skillfully and 
gracefully putting their victims out 
of their worldly misfortunes. You 
will never stop murder in_ this 
couutry until you put a high li- 
cense upon it it, and let a few men 
do all the killing. But, my dear 
friends, all irony aside, you see 
that if rum-selling is right, we all 
ought to have the right; and if it 
is wrong, $5,000,000 paid down in 
hard cash for one license ought te 
produce no immunity.—The Can- 
adian Voice. 


The total of Sunday school chil- 
dren in the world exceeds eighteen 
millions; nearly half being in the 
schools of the United States. 
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‘A PuRER ‘hristianity, however slowly, is to 
cake the place of that which bears butits name. 
Sannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome. Let our lives re- 
veal its beauty and its power.”— William Ellery 
Channing. 


“Heaven's gate is shut to him who comes alone. 
Save thou a soul and it shall save thine own. 
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The Evil That Harms Us. 

Eyii is to be avoided as far as 
possible and resisted always; but 
it is only the evil that we ourselves 
think, feel and do that can harm 
us inthe end. In other words, it 
is the hell within us that is to be 
dreaded most of all; the hell that 
is outside of us and within others 
can really harm us only in the de- 
gree that we become inoculated 
with the same devilish spirit. “The 
only real harm that can come to 
me in this universe is the harm I 
do myself,” said the good St. Ber- 
nard. God himself will not, can- 
not, in the very nature of things, 
wrong any of His creatures. Itis 
as impossible for Him to harm 
or wrong any one of us as it is Im- 
possible for Him to lie. 

If we are not guilty of the mean- 
ness and sin that others are, it 
should be no reason for self boast- 
ing. “There goes Rowland Hili, 
but for the grace of God,” ex- 
claimed the gtéat English preacher, 
as he looked at a poor criminal led 
to the gallows. “O Lord, have 
mercy upon the wicked, for thou 
hast done everything for the good 
in making them good,” was the 
prayer of an old pagan philosopher. 
That prayer of the pagan breathes 
more of the spirit of Christ than 
the prayer of some pharisaical 
people who habitually boast of 
how much better they do and how 
much superior they are to the 
folks they don’t like, or that are 
not “cultured” as they are. 


Bishop Potter's Sermon Before 
President Harrison. 


It was in St. Paul’s church, New 
York City—the same church where 
Washington attended services be- 
fore his inauguration, one hun- 
dred years before April 30th, 1889. 
President Harrison, the two ex- 
Presidents, Hayes and Cleveland, 
and many other high officials were 
present. Right Rev. Henry C. 
Potter, D. D., Bishop of New York, 
was the preacher. The Bishop is 
a conservative man, but no_pessi- 
mist; he is no cynic or fanatic; he 
has never even been called a 
“crank” — he has missed‘ that 
honor by always voting the g. o. p. 
ticket. But the Bishop is an hon- 
est man who cannot shut his eyes 
to some notorions facts. He sees 
the dangerous drift of the ship of 


state and he felt that on so momen-| 


tous occasion as the above he must 
speak as pleasing God, rather than 
man, and waste no words nor time 


in the flattery of the Nation.|thecharacter and conduct of Wash- 


Would that more ministers had 
followed the braye Bishop’s ex- 
ample in that respect instead of 
using the occasion to skip over our 
sins and tickle our vanity after the 
custom of Fourth of July politi- 
cians. Bishop Potter’s sermon, as 
an able co-temporary suggests, re- 
calls the still famous preaching of 
Massilon before the Court of Louis 
the Fourteenth, and the famous 
saying of the King: “Other preach- 
ers make me pleased with them, 
but this man makes me displeased 
with myself.” The criticisms 
which this sermon has provoked, 
considering the source, are its 
highest commendation. It has 
almost made the prophets of self- 
glorification displeased with them- 
selves. 


But the sermon gave great 


| offense to many in the Republican 


party; they accused the Bishop of 
intending a rebuke to the Presi- 
dent personally inhissermon. Of 
course he did not, and he has 
promptly disclaimed any such in- 
tent. But at the same time the 
Bishop has declared: “I meant 
every word of thatsermon. Isaid 
to myself, this is a very solemn oc- 
casion, andif ever man were called 
upon to speak the truth, plainly 
and without the veneer of syco- 
phancy or time-serving, I was that 
man. . Tve been a Re- 
publican all my life—never voted 


any other ticket since the party 


existed, but I hate ‘taffy’ and plati- 
tudes. I believe in saying some- 
thing that I at least assume to have 
a reason for being said.” 

Then how comes it that so many, 
both friends and opponents, 
thought the Bishop’s remarks 
were aimed at the President? In 
the words of the New York Wit- 
mess, that wide-awake and very 
wise Presbyterian weekly, was it 
not that the cap fitted Mr. Har- 
rison so well that they felt it 
necessary to put it on him? If 
another Washington had _ been 
sitting there, would anyone have 
supposed that he was the object 
of attack? 

What did the sermon contain 
that gave offense? Nothing but 
the truth, the simple truth that 
was crying aloud to be spoken. 
We are sorry that we have not 
room to print the sermon; but 
the part that gave offense and 
the main fact in the discourse is 
the salient contrast between the 
noble statesmanship of 1789 and 
the machine politics of 1889, be- 
tween an age ruled by ideas and 
one in danger of falling under 
the sway of a plutocraey or mon- 
ied monopoly. The Bishop’s con- 
trast between the days of George 
Washington and those of Benja- 
min Harrison, with respect to of- 
fice seeking, was true to history 
and facts, and no one dare gain- 
say it. Said the Bishop: 

The conception of the National 
Government as a huge machine, 
existing mainly for the purpose 
of rewarding partisan service— 
this was a conception so alien to 


ington and his associates that it 
seems grotesque even to'speak of it. 
The wise man wrote: “Correc- 
tion is grievous to him that for- 
saketh the way; and he that hat- 
eth reproof shall die.” “He that 
being often reproved hardeneth 
his neck, shall suddenly be de- 
stroyed, and that without remedy.” 
Let politicians or parties who 
thrive by trades and bargains be- 
ware how they reject the reproof 
of the good Bishop. 
NOTES 
The Unitarian for May is excellent as 
ever. No family should be without it. 


Ht is expected that the Unitarian 
church at Beatrice, Neb., will be dedi- 
cated early in June. 


The ladies’ Union of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., have been making a study of 
Japan, and find it interesting. 


The Unitarian church at Moline, IIL, 
was dedicated May 2. Rey. J. Ll. Jones 
preached the dedicatory sermon. 


A Pastors’ Institute was held. by the 
Universalists at Elgin, Ill., for the week 
beginning April 23. About forty minis- 
ters were present. Z 


Thanks to Miss E. P. Channing for 
copying with her own hand for O. B. W. 
the very interesting and wholesome ex- 
tract from “An American Family in 
Paris” printed in this issue. 


Among other attractive articles the 
Phrenological Journal for May con- 
tains portraits, delineations of character 
and biographical sketches of Benj. F. 
Tracy, Secretary of the Navy, and John 
Wanamaker, Postmaster General. $1.50 
perannum. Fowler & Wells Co., 775 
Broadway, N. Y. 


It is reported that Rey. J. H. Heywood, 
of Melrose, Mass., has resigned his pas- 
torate there and will return to Louisyille, 
Ky., to reside. Weare sorry of the loss 
ofthe Melrose church but are glad to 
have Bro. Heywood a little nearer. 
There are good reasons why Bro. Hey- 
wood has one of the warmest corners in 
the heart of the church at Shelbyville. 


The Unitarian Review tor May is a 
valuable number. “The Free Religious 
Association” by O. B. Frothingham; “A 
Hindoo Theosophist,” by Caroline Healy 
Dall; and “Eccleasiastical and Denomi- 
national Tendencies,” by Grindall Rey- 
nolds, secretary of the A. U. A., are well 
worth reading. There are other interest- 
ing articles. Price 30 cents per number; 
$3 per year. Address, Unitarian Re- 
aes No. 141 Franklin Street, Boston, 

ass. 
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“The Itch of Disputation.” 


.. Scripture, like the kingdom 
of heaven, suffers violence; and 
when men cannot see eye to eye, 
they will not agree to differ, 
though that might be their high- 
est wisdom. 

Not, however, till millenial 
times may we look for such for- 
bearance. Quiet souls have in all 
generations dreamt of it, and found 
it but a-dream. Izaak Walton, 
writing the life of Sir Henry 
Wotton, “that great enemy of 
wrangling disputes of religion,” in 
a day when ‘‘the weeds of contro- 
versie grew to be daily more num- 
erous and more destructive to 
humble piety,” quotes Hooker:— 
“Former simplicity and softness 
of spirit is not now to be found, 
because zeal hath devoured charity, 
and skill meekness.” Man looks 
before and after, and finds en- 
chantment in hope and retrospect, 
in good times coming and in 
golden ages gone. The devout 
Wotton, with death at hand, de- 
sires that over his tomb may be 
placed an apothegm for the admo- 
nition of jarring sectaries, pro- 
claiming “the itch of disputation” 
to be “‘the scab of the Church”—a 
conclusion comprised in the col- 
lection of proverbs of all climes 
strung together by his friend, 
George Herbert. .. Bishop Fisher, 
who gave his head to the block for 


conscience’ sake, made simple 
work of divine living when he af- 
firmed “nine-tenths of Christianity 
to be temper” —a Christ-like dispo- 
sition of heart and mind. Row- 
land Hill, coming long after. the 
martyr of the sixteenth century, 
was imbued with the same spirit 
when he declared that he ‘would 
not give a straw for the religion of 
the man whose dog and cat were 
not the better for it”’—a good 
practical test of a disciple’s sin- 
cerity. 

What subtlety runs through the 
“vain babblings,”-—the heated con- 
troversies—the changing creeds of 
the centuries! The “‘ittle chil- 
dren of the ages were wiser than 
the grave doctors... George Her- 
bert comes in again, meanwhile, 
with one of his outlandish proy- 
erbs:—“A handful of good life is 
better than a bushel of learning.” 
Pope’s feather, if it flies less ro- 
bustly to the bull’s-eye, had in 
view the same mark:— 


For modes of life let graceless zealots 


It can’t be wrong whose life is -in the 
right; 
In faith and hope the world will disagree, 
But all mankind’s concern is charity. 
Demur may be made to the 
poet’s words while on the wing, 
but admirably he arrives at the 
close. Charity—love—should rule 
over all hearts, and demands es- 
pecial allegiance from the subjects 
of the Prince of Peace, however 
diverse their intellectual conclu- 
sions. ‘Men that are angry for 
God’s sake,” says William Penn, 
“passionate for Christ; that can 
call names for religion and fling 
stones for faith; may tell us they 
are Christians if they will, but no- 
body would know them to be such 
by their fruits; of a surety they 
are no Christians of Christ's mak- 
ing.” 


Bunsen, when the golden gates 
were unfolding for his passage to 
the life beyond? ‘Those who live 
in Christ—who live loving him— 
are his. Those who live not his 
life do not belong to him, whatever 
be the name they call themselves, 
or the confession of faith to which 
they subscribe. To belong to a 
church or a denomination may be 
nothing.” —The Christian Life. 


Social Impurity in Legislatures. 


The legislative bodies of Neb- 
braska are said to be reeking with 
moral turpitude, so much so that 
even during sessions of the legis- 
lature, and though lady stenograph- 
ers are employed and present, the 
halls and lobbies are unfit places 
for women and children. What 


is said of Lincoln, may also be- 


said of other State capitals. They 
are rendered dangerous cities for 
the unwary, by the influx of im- 
pure immoral men, sent there by 


the people to represent their inter- 


ests and to make their laws. These 
are the kind of men to whom we 
are forced to appeal for the fram- 
ing of laws to protect young girls. 
Is it any wonder that even child- 
hood is not safe from the clutches 
of vice when such men sit in judg- 
ment? God speed the time when 
virtue will be a qualification re- 
quired of candidates for political 
power, and when the Americen 
people will deny thetr vote to any 
but the pure.—Good Health: 


The sublime faith that a great 
many people haye in the declara- 
tions of papers which are operated 
in the interests of corrupt parties, 
would be ridiculous if it were not 
s0 dangerous. 


And what said the Chevalier | 


—- 
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Washington’s Centennial. 
BY CHRISTOPHER P. CRANCH. 


O for a year—one bright centennial year 
Culled from the records of our nobler days, 
When statesmen, deaf to idle blame or praise, 
Toiled for their country’s weal with souls sincere, | 
Untouched by bribes, or flattery, or fear; 
When office was a trust unsought in ways 
Approved by zealots of a party craze, 

But the best servant held the highest sphere! 
O for the honest hearts, the judgments wise, 
Wheu Washington was honored for his deeds, 
As now for his name alone—a hollow sound 

In our weak patriots’ mouths, and in their eyes 
A form like ritual service and dead creeds 

To men in slavery of self-worship bound! 


—Christian Union. 


+ 


The Social Purity Movement. 


One of the most valuable papers we have ever read on the subject 
of Social Purity is an address delivered by Dr. J. H. Kellogg, of the 


Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich., and published by request. It should} 


be carefully read by every father and mother and every son and 
daughter in the land. It wisely handles a very delicate subject. We 
advise our readers to enclose 10 cents to ‘Health Publishing Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich.,” and get a copy and read it carefully. It 
may prove a great fortune to your and your neighbor’s children. Dr. 
Kelloge’s object in this address is to call attention’ to work on Social 
Purity inaugurated by the National Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union. Here are the pledges: 


“THOU GOD SEEST ME,” “THOU GOD SEEST ME.” 


Her Our Best VWords. 


TB CICo ke ACE SINS EP AR 
MRS. L, A. HASKELL. 
Sleep, warriors, in your grass-grown graves, 
Sleep the patriots’ sleep in death, 
Earth but its kindred earth enslaves, 
And life is more than mortal breath. 


Who for his country’s honor bleeds, 
Who dies his country’s life to save, 
Who crowns his days with noble deeds, 
Sleeps sweetly in a martyr’s grave. 


We build you monuments of fame, 

We carve your glorious deeds in stone, 
In golden type we set your name, 

And claim you each our country’s own. 


Once gallant heroes, souls of might, 
Once men with heart-beat strong and true 
For freedom’s cause, for truth and right, 
What more can grateful mortals do? 


Some simple gift in simple way 

Our reverent thought would gladly bring, 
To keep your memory fresh alway, 

Your martyrdom a present thing. 


So, when the sweet May roses bloom, 

We strew with flowers your place of rest, 
Glorious, like your glorious doom, 

And fading like a sunset west. 


And let their gift of silent speech 
Our thronging deep emotions tell, 


«Purity “Pledges. 


I hereby solemnly promise by the help of 
God— 

I. Tovobey the law of purity in thought 
and act. + 

IJ. To refrain from and discountenance 
in others, vulgarity of speech and inde- 
cent jests and allusions. 

III. To avoid all books, amusements, 
and associations calculated to excite im- 
pure thoughts. “i 

IY. To uphold the same standard of 
purity for men and women. 

V. To oppose all laws and customs 
which tend to the degradation of women, 
and labor for their reform. 

VI. To endeaver to spread the knowl- 
edge of these principles, and to aid others 
in obeying them. 


“Blessed are the Pure in Heart.” 


“Purity Pledge». 


I hereby solemnly promise by the help of 
God— 


I, To obey the law of purity in thought ie) 


and act. 

Il. To refrain from and to discounte- 
nance in others, all conversation upon 
impure subjects, and to avoid all books, 
amusements, and associations which tend 
in the direction of impurity. 

III. To be modest in language, behay- 
ior and dress, 

IV. To uphold the same standard of 
purity for men and women. 

VY. To opposé all laws and customs 
which tend to the degradation of women, 
and to labor for their reform. 

VI, To endeavor to spread the knowl- 
edge of these principles, and to aid others 
in obeying them. 
NAMIE aah. at Ny 


“Blessed are the Pure in Heart,” 


“The objects sought are not wholly the inculeation of the principles 


of purity among the young, but the education of public opinion to the 
point of establishing an equal standard for men and women. If a 
woman strays away from the path of rectitude, she is fallen, outcast, 
trodden under foot by society, most of all despised by her own sex. 
Even if she would reform, she can hardly find the opportunity to do 
so. Respectable women will not notice her nor employ her. 

“Tf a young man is known to be given to lewdness, is he debarred 
from respectable society? Is he not admitted to the best social 
circles? Do not those very respectable persons who would spurn 
from their presenee his associate in wrong-doing, say of him, Oh, he 
may be a little fast, but he is really a very good fellow after all; he is 
‘sowing his wild oats’ now; by and by he will settle down and make a 
very respectable man. ' 

“The movement asks that men and women be treated alike in this 
matter. God judges them by the same law, why not man? If the sin 
of the woman makes her a social outcast, let the man who sins in the 
same way be made a social outcast also. Justice cries for reform in 
the usages of society in this matter. 

“Another object held in view by this effort is the protection of young 
girls from the wiles of evil-minded men... .” 


BE PATIENT, 


*Tis easy to be gentle, when 

Death’s silence shames our clamor, 
And easy to discern the best, 

Through memory’s mystic glamour, 
But wise it were for thee and me, 

Ere love is past forgiving, 
To take a tender lesson home— 

Be patient with the living! 

—Good Cheer. 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes ad- 
vises young men not to smoke. “It 
1s liable to injure the sight,’ he 
says, “to render the nerves un- 
steady, to enfeeble the will and to 
enslave the nature to an imper- 
ious habit likély to stand in the 
way of a duty to be performed.” 


The rose our faithful love shali teach, 
And faith and hope the lily’s bell. 


Sleep on, oh dust of martyred dead, 


No drum-beat stirs your pulses now, 
- No vyolley’s roll, nor comrades’ tread, 


Nor garland for the victor’s brow. 


Altom, Illimois, Maz, 18s°, 


Life Among the Ponca Indians. 


A TERRIBLE PICTURE OF CRUELTY TO 
ANIMALS AND OF SAVAGE APPETITE. 
—SHORT LIFE AMONG THESAVAGES 
CAUSED BY VICES INTRODUCED BY 
THE WHITE MAN.—PROHIBITION 
IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 


The following interesting ac- 
count of a tribe of Aborigines now 
nearly extinct, is given by Fred 


-|R. Giles, a correspondent of the 


Chicago Daily News: 

Ponca Acency, I. T., April 21.— 
The story of the march of the 10,- 
000 across the Cherokee strip as 
viewed and shared by the News 
correspondent, would be incom- 
plete without notice of the Ponca 
tribe of Indians upon whose reser- 
vation, we lingered periorce for 
thirty-six hours. As we rode up 
to the railway station of Ponca, 
with its little red section house 
and watering tank, we were 
greeted with an odor as of a char- 
nel house. A long line of empty 
cattle cars stood on the siding and 
when we passed around them we 
came into sight of the cause of the 
awful stench. The cars had ar- 
rived that day with the stock in 
bad condition. In the fifty car- 
loads 100 cattle were dead or hope- 
lessly crippled. They had been 


given to the Indians, who had dis-|braska, near the 


distinguishable one from the other 
Braving the, malodorous breeze 
that blew from the spot, we went 
over to the scene. There were 
about 150 Indians busily engage: 
at a task that properly belonged 
to the coyotes. The steaks 


joints of the bruised and } 
meat which might have bee 
lieved to be a possible diet for a 
hungry or morbid man were thrown 
away. The Indians were cutting 
out the viscera alone and hanging 
it from little cross sticks to dry. 
They not only took the heart, live: 
and lungs, but the stomach aud 
entrails, and to cap the whole «is 
gusting performance, were eati 
them raw. Parties of the bute! 
bedewed with the blood and fith 
of their work, sat on the ground 
calmly devouring their raw aud 
unseasoned product. We fied with 
little expectation of much pleasur 
from a Ponca acquaintance : 
such an introduction. 

The Poncas are a large-stataved 
dark-skinned tribe, related to: thy 
northern Sioux. They axe 
lower order of intelligence than th: 
average Indian, and preserve al 
most perfectly their original cus- 
toms and traditions, which en 
hance the interest of their study 
They were found dwelling in Ne 


] 


motith of th 


and 


oon er 


patched with their rifles such of] Platte, and were from the first glad 


the fatal work as the crowding and|to accept the protection of 


trampling had left 
They had then dragged their car- 
casses out upon the plain, skinned 
them, and butchered the meat. af- 
ter their fashion. At the first 
glance the crouching Indians, with 
their red blankets, and the raw 
hulks of the dead cattle were in- 


the 


incomplete.|white man from the attacks of 


their fierce and warlike cousins, 
the Sioux. They were never great 
in numbers, and today are but 500 
strong, with a mortality rate that 
three times outnumbers the births. 
Mr. Wisdom, the acting agent, 
told us upon that point that there 
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were 800 on the roll when four 
years ago he first came among 
them. There isa singular blight 
upon the redskin in the touch of 
civilization. Some of this fatal ef- 
fect can be attributed only to mys- 
terious ethnological laws, but some 
of it, in the case of the Poncas, is 
only too apparent in their physical 
condition. Fifty per cent. of them 
have a constitutional disease that 
is incurable and the most terrible 
that assails human life. It is as 
repulsive to the sight as it is to all 
the sensibilities, and the Poncas 
seem to suffer it in its most viru- 
lent form. Many of their men 
and women are stalking horrors, 
while nearly all their children bear 
its congenital evidences. It is to 
the everlasting disgrace of civili- 
vation that this active cause of 
blotting out a race came with the 
white man, his railways and his 
whisky, his churches and his 
teachers, his indulgences and his 
erimes..... 

The sale of liquor on the reser- 
vation is prohibited with a ven- 
seance, and the severest penalties 
are levied for this offense 
by the District United States 
court at Wichita. Whenever an 
Indian is seen drunk, as many of 
them often are, he is placed in the 
suardhouse, theie to remain until 
he tells where he got the drink. 
They usually stand imprisonment 
a week or two and then confess, 
but some wear out the patience of 
sent and are released without 
endering the desired informa- 

There are six now in dur- 
ance for this offense, and they look 
very surly. The marriage institu- 
tion is that of all Indians, consist- 
ing merely of taking a squaw and 
the rejecting her at will for an- 
other. A squaw thus travels 
around in her lifetime from hus- 
band to husband until long-con- 
tinued mistreatment and hard work 
s her out at the average age 
No fine lady of society can 
have a deeper antipathy to the 
bearing of children than the In- 
dian squaw. They resort to the 
most desperate and dangerous ex- 
pedients to forestall maternity, 
which may be pathetically re- 
garded as the evidence of their 
hopeless indifference to the further 
survival of their kind. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


V ) HA'T UNITARIANS DO BELIEVE AND 
'Y what they do not believe.—Third edition.— 
This is astatement by Rev, J. L. Douthit, assist- 
ed by more than one hundred leading Unitarians 
of America. Sent by mail at following rates; 
One copy, 2¢., 50 copies, 75c. and 100 copies, $1. 
Address OUR BEST WORDS. Shelbyville, Td 


UNITARIAN OR FREE CHRISTIAN CATE- 
CHISM. (Prepared for use in Families and 
Sunday Schools.) By Jasper L. Douthit, pastor 
of the First Congregational (Unitarian) Church, 
Shelbyville, ll. Suggested in partfrom “A Free 
Christian Catechism,’ by Alfred Hood, of Eng- 
land. Price, 5 cents per copy. Reduction on 
quantities. Address, 
OUR BEST WORDS, Shelbyville, 1. 


EADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 


Unitarian; educates for the Christian Ministry; 
zives aid to worthy but indigent students; tuition; 
books, room-rent. furniture, free to all; no secta- 
rian test required; full course is three years. 
school year 38 weeks; school opens September 
29th; six professors; library of seventeen 
thousand volumes; located in a_ beautiful 
and healthful city of eight thousand inhabitants 
Apply to Rev. A. A, LIVERMORS, President, 

Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


ELEMENTS OF 
RELIGION AND MORALITY 
In the form of a Catechism, 


BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING AND 
SAMUEL C. THACHER. 

Printed by John Eliot, Boston, in 1814 and re- 
printed at the office of Our Best Worps, Shel- 
byville, Illinois, and for sale, post free at 5c per 
copy or 25c. per dozen. 


Gur Young Potks. 


WORK FOR LITTLE ONES. 


There is no little child too small 
To work for God; 

There is a mission for us all 
From Christ the Lord. 


’Tis not enough for us to give 
Our wealth alone; 

We must entirely for him live, 
And be his own. 


Though poverty our portion be, 
Christ will not slight 

The lowliest little one, so he 
With God be right. 


The poor, the sorrowful, the old, 
Are round us still; 

God does not always ask our gold, 
But heart and will. 


Father, oh give us grace to see 
A place for us, 
Where, in thy vineyard, we for thee 
May labor thus! 
—Selected. 
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Jardin La Plantes. 


Here they all got out, and Rob- 
ert and Fanny found they were 
going into one of ‘the buildings 
with their father; while their 
mother aid little Charlie, followed 
by Joseph, went another way, and 
the carriage drove off. When Mr. 
Lewis had found a man to take 
their tickets and show them the 
way he explained the mysteries 
of Jardin La Plantes to the child- 
ren: and they were delighted to 
find that they were to see stuffed 
animals in the building and living 
animals, rare flowers and trees in 
the garden where their mother and 
Charlie had gone. In fact they 
had come to seé a collection in 
natural history, larger than they 
had ever seen, a beautiful mena- 
gerie and a botanical garden, all 
three together; and Mr. Lewis told 
them it was a kind of a college for 


natural history besides, where the 


professors gave lectures and les- 


sons, with the plants and animals} 


close at hand, to show the pupils, 
and so make the lessons more in- 
teresting. 

There were so many things 
collected and nicely arranged in 
these large buildings that Mr. 
Lewis said they would be quite 
tired if they tried to see all: so he 
would take them only to see the 
birds. and insects and _ stuffed 
animals. ‘They walked through 
quickly several large rooms in the 
first story, where snakes, fish, liz- 
ards, and frogs were kept in glass 
jars of alcohol; and shells and 
corals, tortoises, water birds, and 
some quadrupeds were placed, 
in such numbers that Robert and 
Fanny began to wonder where such 
multitudes could have come from. 

Then, going up one more flight 
of stairs, they found four long 
halls, three of them full of curi- 
ous large animals; and one hall, 
containing, as their father told 
them, ten thousand birds. .... 

Presently they found some of 
the live animals of the menagerie. 
Fanny was delighted to see that 
they were not kept, as she had 
seen them in travelling menageries 
at home, shut up in narrow cages, 
hardly bigger than themselves; 
but that they had large yards, 
shut in with fences, where they 
could walk about: and each one, 
as for instance the elephant, had 
a comfortable house to go into 
when he liked. 

They saw a great many beauti- 
ful large birds, some in a kind of 
poultry yard, with a little pond in 
it for swans and herons; some in 
a great aviary, with wire net all 
around it, where they had room to 
fly about, and where there were 
eagles, parrots, and many birds 
still more odd andstrange. There 


beautiful Asiatic sheep in other 
yards. 

The beasts of prey—lions and 
tigers, and such dangerous crea- 
tures—were in a building where 
each had a large chamber, with 
strong iron bars to keep them 
from doing harm, but they had 
room enough and were kept’ beau- 
tifully clean. 

At last the children found Mrs. 
Lewis watching Charlie, who was 
in Joseph’s arms in a_ perfect 
ecstasy of delight in front of the 
great monkey house, where a crowd 
of monkeys of all sizes were spring- 
ing about, climbing up and down, 
rolling over each other, making 
funny faces, and behaving as 
though it was their business to 
make peopie laugh. Joseph had 
plenty of nuts to give them, and 
it was very droll to see them try- 
ing to crack the nuts, and at the 
same time hide. them from each 
other for fear they would be stolen: 

The children saw the bears last, 
and were all very unhappy at leay- 
ing this dear, delightful place, 
even with the promise of coming 


jagain, .... 


Mrs. Lewis always kept up the 
good home-habit of going in to see 
her children after they were in 
bed, and having a little quiet talk 
with the older ones about the do- 
ings of the day. When she went 
into Robert’s room that night, he 
said, “Mamma, I should like to 
live a hundred years!” 

“You will, my boy,’ 
his mother. 

“What do you mean, mamma?” 
exclaimed he, sitting up in bed 
with his brown eyes very wide open. 

“Tt is not very likely you will be 
living in this body, on this earth, 
but yox will be living somewhere.” 
_ “QO,” said Robert, dropping back 
on his pillow, as if he understood 
now what mamma was talking of. 

“Tf you were to live all that time 
in this body, I think you would 
find it a dull business at last. By 
the time you were eighty, your 
body would be very tiresome to 
you, and you would be glad to have 
God willing to take you out of it, 
and let you leaveit behind. Until 
you are fifty, if you are well and 
strong, you may not think so; but 
you know how tired and feeble 
poor old Mr. Jamesonis?” 

“Yes, mamma, [ know. But ifI 
could be well and strong always 
till I was a hundred, wouldn’t it be 
fun? Ishould like to know what 
people were doing. Don’t you 
think the old Romans would like 
to know what we do? Do you 
think I shall know where—where 
—l am?’ 

“T'll tell you what I think, Rob. 
If you live like a good Christian, 
and a loving child of our heavenly 
Father, all the time you are here, 
so that some day our Lord may 
say to you, ‘Well done, good and 
faithful servant, enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.’ then I think 
you will have everything that will 
make you happy. 

“If, a hundred years hence, you 
are in heaven, and wish so very 
much to know what is doing here 
that you can’t be happy without 
knowing, then I think you will 
know, because I think our dear 
Father will make us all happy in 
heaven. But when we get there, 
perhaps we sha’n't wish for quite 
the same things we do here, be- 
cause we shall be so interested in 
what happens in heaven. Good 
night, my darling.” 

Rob put his arms tight around 
his mother’s neck, and kissed her 
half a dozen times before he let 
her go. When she was gone, he 
thought a few minutes about 

- 
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answered 


were deer and goats, too, and | heaven; then his eye-lids closed, 


and he went to sleep, looking as 
happy as if he were there.—An 
American Family m Paris. 


Don’t Chew Gum. 


“Girls, if you would have plump 
and rosy cheeks, don’t chew gum,” — 
are the opening words of a lecture 
just issued by a distinguished pro- 
fessor on the evils of chewing 
gum, a habit which just now has 
taken a strong hold on the girls of 
the land. 

The fashionable young lady 
considers a package of daintily 
arranged chewing gum as a very 
necessary part of her wardrobe, 
and when the “in-the-swim young 
man’ wants to make his best girl 
a present he gives her a_littie 
silver box, more dainty than even 
the gum itself, and from this the 
miss is pleased to hand around 
the gum to her afternoon callers. 

A young lady and her tolu are 
inseparable. On the beach and 
in the bath it is with her, and even 
in the folds of her scant evening 
dress it may always be found. The 
eum habit has spread over the 
entire land, and the California 
girl uses it, as does also the New 
York belle, for Dame Fashion has 
decreed it. 

The gum comes in attractive 
packages tied in delicate ribbons, 
and contained in each bundie of 
one dozen pieces is a neat card 
setting forth the advantages of 
gum from a sanitary standpoint. 
It reads: “Dyspepsia, which is so 
prevailent in America, is caused 
solely by a lack of saliva assimu- 
lated with the food, due to the fact 
that Americans eat too much and 
rapidly. The act of chewing gum 
stimulates the salivary glands, and, 
by giving to the food taken, its 
proper quota of saliva, greatly aids 
digestion and positively prevents 
dyspepsia.” ; 

The lecture published by the 
eminent scientist quoted above, 
refutes the statement of the chew- 
ing gum maker, and asserts that 
the daily morsel is a dangerous 
enemy to womankind, almost as 
great an evil as rum is to mankind. 
Fair maidens are turned into hu- 
man wrecks, and irreparable dam- 
age to the system is done by con- 
stant use of chewing gum. Rosy 
cheeks are made hollow and sallow, 
and cute dimples are transformed 
into wrinkles, while deep lines are 
drawn around the once beautiful 
eyes. The lecture says: “The con- 
stant exertion of the masseter 
muscle hardens it, and removes 
the fatty substance which conduces 
to roundness. Not only is the 
fullness of the cheek destroyed, 
but there is a great tendency to 
wrinkling of the skin, a natural 
result of the falling away of the 
parts beneath it.” 

The doctor uses many other 
arguments equally convincing, and 
when they are placed before the 
ladies properly the, demand for 
gum will be cut off very materially. 

The output of chewing gum is 
very large. One New Orleans 
house turns out daily, in small 
parcels of one dozen pieces, a 
quantity that in bulk would make 
nearly three tons. This house 
makes the brand that meets 
with special favor in the eyes of 
society people. There are many 
smaller manufactories, all located 
in Boston, New York and. Phila- 
delphia and the entire daily pro- 
duction is between five and six 
tons.— Philadelphia Record. 


Are the angels never impatient 
That we are so weak and slow, 
So dull to their guiding tonches, 
So denf to the whispers low? 
—Susan Coolidge. 
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In essentials, Unity; in non-essentials Liberty; in all thing 


— 


s, Charity.— Rupert Mernprn. 
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in the May number of the Forwm 
that “It is ‘an undecorated fact that 
if Jesus Christ were to enter 
almost any one of our influential 
churches to-day He would be shown 
into the back gallery, and He could 
not obtain admission to our parlors 
without a letter of introduction to 
our ‘sets.’ ” 


One PPD PPD POPP 


With Jesus Christ as Leader in morals and re- 
ligion, this paper aims to help in the glorious 
endeavor 

“To build the Universal Church 


Lofty as in the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man.”’ 


Dr. Channing on Dancing. 


Speaking of dancing, Dr. Chan- 
ning has no objection to it. as a rec- 
reation conducted under the laws 
gymnastics. But when he comes 
to speak of the ball room he writes: 
“The time consumed in prepration 
for a ball, the waste of thought 
upon it, extravagance of. dress, the 
late hours, the exhaustion of 
strength, the exposure of health, 
the languor of the succeeding day 
—these and other evils are strong 
reasons for banisning it from the 
community.” 


TERMS.—Single copy, one year, - - - $1,00 
5 to 10 copies to one address, each, - - - -  .75 
{28Specimen copy sent free. 
J.L. DOUTHIT, Pub’r, 
Shelbyville, I. 


ONWARD. 
"Tis weary watching wave by waye, 
And yet the tide moves onward. 
We climb, like corals, grave by grave, 
But pave a path that’s sunward. 
We are beaten back in many a fray, 
But newer strength we borrow, 
And where the vanguard camps to-day 
The rear shall rest to-morrow. 
—Frances Ridley Havergal. 


PARAGRAPHS. What a Trinitarian Says of .Dr. 


It requires far less ability and 
religion to conduct one successful 
meeting, than to*maintain a suc- 
cessful ministry the year round. 


Marshall Field, the great dry 
goods merchant of Chicago, as 
well as John Wanamaker, refuses 
to advertise in a Sunday newspaper. 


It is now the custom for a 
preacher who proves a failure in 
the regular work of the ministry to 
turn evangelist. — Southwestern 
Methodist. 


John Bright’s definition of agi- 
tation was this: ‘The marshalling 
of the nations conscience to right 
its laws.” ‘This is the mission of 
temperance reform. 


Wealth is often obtained by un- 
just means, and therefore, is in 
itself, no testimony to good char- 
acter in its possessor; but it still 


Channing. 


In an article in the Christian 
Union by Dr. Reuen Thomas, is 
the following: ~ , 

Though Dr. Channing takes rank 
with the Unitarians, yet I am in- 
formed that he would haye much 
preferred not to identify himself 
with any theological party. It is 
a pretty hard thing for a man on 
whom is a party name to be held 
accountable for everything said 
and done by men bearing the same 
badge. Because, as a rule every 
denomination is “run,” to use a 
word which is more popular than 
classical, by its smallest men—men 
who are very fond of place and 
office, good men who are not great 
men, and, as one says, “Goodness 
which is not greatness also is a sad 
misfortune’—it is,—when it gets 


into any place of leadership. How 


often we hear the remark as an 
apologetic for some act which is as 
faulty in judgment and as bad in 


ty is the result of dissipation or 


oftener occurs that pinching pover-| spirit as it well can be, “But So- 
and-so is such a good man!” A 
small, good man, with an obstinate 
conscience, in a place of influence 
can do more harm in a few years 


than can be rectified in a lifetime. 


John Bright’s Rebuke of Prejudice. 


In the days of Mr. Gladstone’s 
earlier unpopularity—for society 
had prejudices against him long 
before he took home rule in hand 
—Mr. Bright was once dining at 
the same table with a certain prin- 
cess. Her royal highness made a 
remark disparaging to Gladstone, 
the liberal leader. Mr. Bright 
turned to her gravely. “May I ask 
you, ma’am, have you any chil- 
dren?” ‘Yes; why do you ask?” 
“Tet me beg of you, ma’am, to take 
them at the first opportunity where 
they may see Mr. Gladstone. 
When they see him, say to them 
that he is the Englishman whom 
God has permitted to do greater 
service to his own country than 
almost any other. in his time.”— 
Mr. Smalley in the New York 
Tribune. 


idleness. 


Prohibition prevails in Oklaho- 
ma Territory. The same National 
law which controls,the question in 
the Indian Territory must, for the 
present, control in the new terri- 
tory, as it is impossible to reach it 
except through the Indian Terri- 
tory. To carry liquor across the 
Indian belt is a violation of the 
National law that the government 
will not tolerate, and against which 
Secretary Windom has warned all 
parties. 


Mrs. Ward, the author of ‘“‘Rob- 
ert Elsmere,” is engaged in organ- 
izing an anti-woman suffrage so- 
ciety. Thatisan appropriate work 
for the writer of a book designed 
to overthrow the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity; because the 
advance of woman has everywhere 
followed the progress of Chris- 
tianity, and the extinction of 
Christianity would assuredly be 
followed by the degradation of 
woman. —NV. Y. Weekly Witness. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps deciares | 


Knowing God. 


Cardinal Spordrata has a parable 
which rans thus: ‘There is one 
of the Canary Islands on which it 
never rains, aud yet it is fertile. 
Tt was long a mystery how it could 
be fertile without rain. At length 
one observed that evening by eve- 
ning a cloud gathered upon it and 
rested there all night, which ex- 
plained the means by which that 
was brought about which had been 
so mysterious.” This is an illus- 
tration of the fact that it is only 
man’s ignorance that any break 
between cause and effect takes 
place. Thus whe: we see what a 
great power religion has been in 


the world we are sure that there. 


must be an adequate cause therefor, 
that it has not been in the vicinity 
of ignorant fancy where shadowy 
fears float and assume the gro- 
tesque figures of demons and 
threating evils. There has been a 
real power at work in the human 
soul to quicken its faculties, and 
to stir it into producing those 
wonderful results we see in the 


saloons in cities to one for each 
500 of population, worked the mis- 
chief with the amendment. High 
license invariably works mischief. 
It is the most effective ‘‘bar to pro- 
hibition.” Liquor dealers chuckle 
over it in private circulars, short 
sighted tax payers are taken in by 
it, the public conscience is de- 
bauched by it. True, it is a step 
—but a step downward. In Oma- 
ha they introduced a $1,000 saloon 
license—now they license prosti- 
tution! 


BUYS BE ne de tid 
Is Marriage a Failure? 

‘Marriage a failure? I should 
say not!” remarked an Oregon far- 
mer, whose opinion was desired on 
one of the great questions of the 
day. 

“Why, there’s Lucindy gets up 
in the mornin’, milks six cows, 
gits breakfas’, starts four children 
to skewl, looks after the other 
three, feeds the hens, likewise the 
hogs, likewise some motherless 
sheep, skims twenty pans o’ milk, 
washes the clothes, gits dinner, et 


cetery, et cetery. Think I conid 
hire anybody to do it fur what she 
gits? Not much! Marriage, sir, 
is a success, Sir; a Sreat success.” 
—Youths Companion. 

—~2~-<— 


world. The cause of superstition, 
which is perverted religious 
thought, is found in the wild grasp- 
ing of the soul in ignorance at 
anything that promises to supply 


Shia eee wants.— Unitarian Sil tae’ a wand or-fiyro.40. Savy. 
ao A. fast young man decided to 
Then the Office Sought the Man; But|make to a young lady a formal 


offer of his hand and heart—all he 
was worth—hoping for a cordial 
reception. Hecautiously prefaced 
his declarations with a few ques- 
tions, for he had no intentions of 
“throwing himself away.” Did 
she love him well enough to live in 
a cottage with him? Was she a 
good cook? Did she think it a 
wife’s duty to make a home happy? 
Would she consult his tastes and 
wishes concerning her associates 
and pursuits in life? Was she 
economical? Could she make her 
own clothes? ete. 

The young lady said that before 
she answered his questions, she 


Now——. 


The “plain people” of Washing- 
ton’s time should not be denied the 
merit, great in any people, of a 
promptand whole-souled recogni- 
tion of their ideal in the great 
man as he came into their horizon. 
They did not kill the prophet who 
had been sent to them, but followed 
him reverently, affectionately, and 
to their country’s highest good. 
One place of honor after another 
was thrust upon him, and not one 
of them with the trace of an effort 
to obtain it. It was an honor to 
both sides— Washington’s unaffect- 


ed reluctance to accept the offices 
provided for him, and the people’s 
intense belief that he was the 
Heaven-sent occupant of those 
particular positions. 

Have our people changed their 
ideal or changed their nature in 
the past century? It would seem 
that one or other of these events 
had taken place, in the view of 
shrewd politicians. This is a 
period of our history in which a 
vacancy in office is a signal for 
self-seeking candidates for nomi- 
nations on either side to publish 
and push their “claims,” to trum- 
pet the superiority of their chances, 
to have their committees, workers, 
newspaper organs, and all other 
aparatus of self-laudation, careful- 
ly overseen by themselves or their 
admirers.—Century. 


What Did It? 

It was high license that defeated 
the amendment in Massachusetts. 
The law which the last Massachu- 
setts legislature shrewdly passed, 
fixing the minimum license fee at 
$1,000 and limiting the number of 


ari a ad a a a a a a 


would assure him of some negative 
virtues she posessed. She never 
drank, smoked, or chewed; never 
owed a bill to her laundress or 
tailor; never stayed out all night 
playing billiards; never lounged on 
the street corners and ogled giddy 
girls; never “stood in” with the 
boys for cigars or wine suppers. 
“Now,” said she rising indignant- 
ly, “I am assured by those who 
know, that you do all these things, 
and itis rather absurd for you to 
expect all the virtues in me, while 
you do not posess any yourself. I 
can never be your wife; and she 
bowed him out and left him on the 
cold doorstep, a madder if not a 
wiser man.—Health Journai. 


soe 
NorHinG SHarP To Cur WITH. 
Young Father—‘Blamed if I know 
what’s the matter with the baby. 
doctor, but she cries all the time.” 
Doetor—“Perhaps she has been 


cutting her teeth.” Young Father 
—‘T don’t believe it, doc; she 


hasu’'t had a knife or anything 
sharp to play with since she was 
born.” —Judge. 
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OUR BEST WORDS. 


PUB! ISHED SEMI-MONTHLY. 
JASEERK L. DOUTHIT, Eprror. 


“A PureR Christianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears butits name. 
Sannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome. ; Let our lives re- 
veal its beauty and its power.”’— William Ellery 
Channing. 


“Heaven's gate is shut to him who comes ajone. 
Save thou a soul and it shall save thine own. 
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Jefferson Davis. 


Our good neighbor of the Rock- 
ford Monitor calls attention to the 
fact that twentyfour years ago the 
10th of last month the arch-traitor, 
Jefferson Davis was captured. The 
rebellion had been put down prac- 
tically some time before that, but 
it was not considered completely 
subdued until the so-called presi- 
dent of the confederacy had been 
taken prisoner. Jefferson Davis 
isnow anold man. A quarter of 
a century is a short time in the 
history of a nation and yet the 
great mass of our people have for- 
given the South for its attempt to 
dissolve the Union. But they do 
not forget the terrible civil war; 
the slaughter of young men, the 
desolated homes caused by that 
event. Jefferson Davis, as the em- 
bodiment of rebellion, the leader 
of secession, unlike most of the 
leaders of the South, is still unre- 
pentant. But he is an old man and 
soon will be known only in history. 
Great changes in political parties 
have come about within twenty 
years;so that two years ago, dur- 
ing the prohibition amendment 
campaign in Texas, that same 
arch-traitor, Davis, joined his in- 
fluence with the Republicans of 
Texas to defeat that temperance 
measure, and with that same old 


delusive cry for “liberty,” which. 


meant slavery, in fact. May the 
Lord in his mercy spare our nation 
from all such characters as Jeff 
Davis, and may our people have 
the wisdom and the judgment to 
forever bury sectional Jines and, 
forgetting the past, press on 
towards all that is good and just 
and noble. 


_——> 


A Lesson From the Quaker Poet. 


John G. Whittier reached the 
green old age of eighty one on the 
17th of December, 1888. The 
day was celebrated by thousands 
of his admirers and by the children 
of many of the public schools of 
the land. 

It seems scarcely credible that 
the next generation can be des- 
tined to live through such a period 
of tremendous moral and physical 
developement as Whittier has been 
privileged to witness during his 
four score years. He was born 
only afew months after Fulton’s 
first steamboat experiment, and 
while slavery existed in New York 
State. The quakers were always 
fore runners and prophets of the 
better day coming, and Whittier 


lby a 


most of all. When quite young | 
and just beginning to write verses 
against negro slavery he formed 
an intimate acquaintance with 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, the abolition 
editor of the Liberator, who was 
the arch champion of the Anti- 
slavery crusade and who sought 
Quaker-fashion to bring about the 
National reform by peaceful eman- 
cipation. Fortunate for the people 
it would have been if they had 
hearkened to the advice of these 
two prophets of freedom and 
peace. Through all the long 
irrepressible conflict, in peace and 
in war, Whittier’s trumpet blasts 
gave no uncertain sound. The 
muses have ever inspired him to 
sing with good cheer for every 
movement for the good of country 
and mankind. Most of the causes 
which he has espoused have already 
triumphed. the two reforms not 
yet consummated for which Mr. 
Whittier has fought and sung these 
fifty years, namely: Woman’s equal 
rights with man and prohibition to 
the liquor traffic,—these reforms 
are marching on to glorious tri- 
umph. 

In every upward step for home, 
for church, and for state, Whittier 
is sti]l in the vanguard, beckoning 
on laggards and singing, O, so 
cheerily! He is conceded by all 
as the greatest, left alive, of this 
century’s famous American poets 
--one of a trio—Longfellow, Bry- 
ant and Whittier — greater than 
any other nation of this age can 
boast. 

How eminently fitting that Mr. 
Whittier should be chosen as the 
Republic’s poet at the centennial 


celebration of Washington’s first 


inauguration! This choice is very 
creditable to the manayers of that 
affair, and may we not take it as a 
hopeful augury of our country’s 
future? For, be it remembered, 
the grand old poet is still young 
and glowing with enthusiasm for 
the freedom of his fellows and our 
nation from slavery tostrong drink. 

Read the quotations from Mr. 
Whittier in this number by Mrs. 
Hoffman; and read also Whittier’s 
advice to young men, copied from 


the New York Voice. 


A Spirtualist’s Opinion of the West- 
ern Conference. 
A late issue of the Religious 
Philosophical Journal (Chicago) 
contains the following: 


“An excellent display of religion 
was held at the First Methodist 
church the past week under the 
auspices of the Western Unitarian 
Conference. It was really funny to 


| observe how the nice people who 


made up the body of delegates ex- 
changed goods and offered their 
products to the audience with as 
much soberness and with as many 
evidences in the value of the com- 
modity as though it was backed 
spiritual basis. These 
religious Greenbackers mean 
well, but somehow they don’t sue- 
ceed in making any dent upon the 
toiling, sweltering, — struggling 
masses who need a coinage which 
shall bring them all those acces- 
sions of happiness so essential to 
morality and religion. Most of 
these excellent people—than whom 


{ 


none are more respectable—fail 
to see that intellectual culture is 
not religion. Until they realize 
that their alleged religion is of ro 
more value to the suffering, hun- 
gering, ignorant, undeveloped soul, 
than is an illuminated iceberg to a 
man freezing to death, until they 
realize this, the cold sparkle from 
their refrigerated refinery will 
only amuse the cultured few— 
nothing more. 

A Frank Confession of an Honest 

Massachusetts Minister. 


REY. MR. PERKINS IN REGARD TO 
REY. MR. BADGER'S LETTER. 


The following letter appears in 
the Christian Leader, Boston, of 
May 23: 

To THE Epiror: 


I have just read the vigorous 
and earnest letter of Rev. Mr. 
Badger in your columns upon the 
subject of our Temperance defeat. 
And while my every sentiment re- 
sponds to his noble words as to the 
necessity of enlisting in this great 
contest for the war and not simply 
for a campaign, I have a feeling 
that the case against those clergy- 
men who opposed the Amendment, 
is not quite so strong nor so clear 
as it appears to him. God give us 
penitence if it be so! If we are 
willing to lend ourselves to do the 
bidding of the rum power, to per- 
form for it a service which only 
those in our position can perform, 
viz.: to bring to bear the sanctions 
of moral argument to defeat a 
measure of which it is in deadly 
fear, then, indeed, are we deserving 
of the curse of Almighty God and 
the contempt of all good men and 
women. But I myself have passed 
through an experience in the past 
two months, which leads me to be- 
leve that many may have opposed 
the Amendment from no lack of 
principle or courage. I refused at 
the outset of the recent campaign 
to take any active part in it, al- 
though it pained and grieved me 
to feel that I could not march with 
people whose moral earnestness J 
held in highest respect. But I 
had been accustomed to look upon 
prohibition as a measure beautiful 
intheory, but utterlyimpracticable. 
It was a serious question in my 


‘mind whether the proposed amend- 


ment, if enacted, were not more 
likely to do harm than good. High 
license and local option seemed to 
me to be by far the most hopetul 
tomperance measures yet devised; 
and { echoed in sincerity the oft- 
uttered sophism, “better put in ef- 
fect the laws we have, than strive 
after others which, even if we se- 
cured them, there would be no 
hope of enforcing.” 

1 acknowledge now that my 
point of view was all wrong. In- 
deed, | am willing to make the 
humiliating conféssion that I was 
deplorably ignorant in regard to 
the matter. I had taken quite too 
much for granted without investi- 
gation. Before the date of the 
election my ideas had undergone 
an entire revolution, as the result 
of an earnest attempt to compre- 
hend the issue. JI was converted 
in time to take a hand in the elos- 
ing hours of the campaign. And 
now I am as strongly in favor of 
constitutional prohibition as Lever 
was in opposition to it, while [ am 
certain that my present opinions 
are a great deal more intelligently 
held. Yet had my ignorance been 
a little more invincible, or my 
prejudices a little stronger, who 
cannot see that my conversion 
would have been delayed? It may 
not be creditable to the judgment 
or penetration of those clergymen 


who opposed the Amendment, but : 


I am convinced that many of them, 
if not all, held the position which 
I held in the beginning. Itis go- 
ing to require time to convince the 
citizens of our country of the prac- 
ticability of this method of dealing 
with society’s greatest and most 
determined enemy. The educative 
effect of the late campaign was 
very great. The work of popular 
enlightenment will not cease be- 
cause of one defeat. And when 
next the attempt is made to incor- 
porate this righteous provision 
into our fundamental law, it will 
be found, [ have confidence to be- 
lieve, that many who gave it but 
cold support, or who openly op- 
posed it, will be found working for 
its enactment with all their might. 
CHARLES E. Prrxrs. 


AtHou, May 3, 1889. 


[ While most fully sympathising 
with Mr. Badger’s views of the 
Amendment question, we know 
how to sympathise with Mr. Per- 


kins; and if we are not sufficiently _ 


charitable to all who hold the 
views of the question that he first 
held, it is not for lack of exper- 
ience, because we have been 
through the same _ experience. 


However, it was by such vigorous ‘_ 


and, as: we then thought, severe 
criticisms as Mr. Badger now gives 
that we were made to think and 
look at facts that opened our eyes 
to find that we were acting and 
voting with liquor politicians 
rather than for weak and tempted 
humanity. ; 

We must confess, we were never 
so ashamed of the action of the 
people of the “Bay State” as we 
have been at this last. election. 
But so manly a confession from 
one of her best ministers is en- 
couraging. It is just such a con- 
fession as a few thousand more in 
this nation must make in order to 
clear the church of what we are 
now compelled to regard as a dis- 
grace and calculated to prejudice 
some honest and intelligent per- 
sons against Christianity itself. 
We trust that Bro. Perkins’ confi- 
dence in the future vote of Massa- 
chusetts may prove well founded. 


Ep. 0: Bo Wal 


NOTES 


Rey. C. A. Barto! of Boston will 
spend the summer in Manchester, N. H. 


Rey. Annie Shaw addressed an Equal 
puiiaae Conference at Englewood, May 


The sixty-fourth anniversary of the 
A. U. A. was celebrated at Tremont 
Temple, May 28. 


Rey. Frank E. Healey, formerly of the 


Universalists, has received a eall to the 
Unitarian church, Ellsworth, Me. r 


Mr. Lloyd Skinner of Milwaukee was 
ordained as pastor of the Free Congrega- 
tional Society of Baraboo, Wis., May 6. 


Rey. G. H. Greer has organized a new _ 


society at Pugallup, W. 'T., a town of one 
thousand inhabitants not far from Ta- 
coma. 


Rey. Sophie Gibb of Decatur made an 
excellent address at the meeting of the 
Woman’s Association, St. Paul’s church 
Chicago, May 15. 


Mr. Samuel A. Dyburgh, a graduate of 
Meadville has received and accepted a 


eall to the fourth Unitarian church of 


Providence, R. I. 


The Western Conference this year 
pledged $10,000 towards a permanent en- 
dowment fund. A good deal of enthu- 
siasm for their work and self sacriffce for 
their peculiar views seemed to be mani- 
fested inithe Conference. 
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Rey. Oscar Clute who has been doing 
missionary work at Pomona, Cal., is to be 
president of the Michigan Agricultural 
College at Lansing. 


Rey. Geo. W. Cutter is elected to fill 
the position of western agent of the A. 
U. A. in place of Rev. George Batchelor 
who after most acceptable service has 
resigned. 


The Boston Unitarian Club has_ set 
before itself a worthy task. It proposes 
to raise a reserve fund of one hundred 
thousand dollars for the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 


The Liberal Message is the name of a 
monthly of sixteen pages, 3 columns each, 
published in the interest of the church 
of Our Father, Toledo, Ohio, Rev. A. G. 


Jennings, pastor. Welcome to all such 
“liberal” messages. 


Died, May. 9th 1889, Mrs. Olivia D. 
Washington, wife of B. T. Washington, 
principal ofthe Tuskegee Normal School, 
Alabama. The “Southern Letter’ from 
the Tuskeegee school is devoted to an 
account of the lovely, devoted and self 
sacrificing life of this woman who spent 
her lifetime in doing good and shedding 
light and sunshine on those for whom 
and with whom she worked. 


It seems strange that Father Damien, 


the noble Catholic hero and martyr, 


should have been received with suspicion 
and opposed at first, and even tothe last, 
by some of those poor lepers for whose 
benefit he gave his life. But such was 
the case, and such has ever been the fate 
of those who give themselves to save 
their fellows from bad habits and from 
moral as well as physical maladies. 


——< 


MISSOURI VALLEY CONFERENCE, 


This conference held its annnal meet- 
ing at Topeka, Kansas, May 7th and 8th. 
All the churches except that at St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., were represented and several 
sent large delegations. The meeting 
was enthusiastic and harmonious, The 
opening sermon was preached by Rev. J. 
E. Roberts, Kansas City, from the text: 
“T and my Father are one,” and was a 
strong and eloquent discourse. The 
opening session of the conference proper 
was devoted to the consideration of the 
best method of promoting the cause of 
Unitarian Christianity in the West. The 
diseussion was led by Judge Geo. W. 
McCrary, who, at the conclusion of his 
address offered the following resolutions: 


fesolved, That in the opinion of this confer- 
ence there is great opportunity for promoting 
the cause of Unitarianisminthe West. — 

Resolved, That an etticient organization of our 
missionary work in the West is greatly to be de- 
sired: and to this end we earnestly recommend 
that the American Unitarian Association place 
in the field a Western Agent with headquarters 
in the West to supervise the work of establishing 
churches; of counseling and assisting weak and 
struggling churches, and generally of prosecuting 
missionary efforts with systematic vigor in the 
many fields awaiting our labors. 

_fesolved, That the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation be requested to appeal to the denomina- 
tion at large for a liberal fund to be devoted to 
the work of promoting pure Christianity in the 
West under its auspices, and that in case such a 
fund be called for, we urge western Unitarians 
to contribute thereto liberally. 


These resolutions were discussed and 
referred to the Advisory Board,—a body 
cormposed of representatives of the sev- 
eral churches, and charged with the duty 
of advising with the A. U. A. respecting 


its missionary work. 


The Advisory Board met and unani- 
mously agreed tv the resolutions, after 
which they were referred back to the 
conference and adopted by it. | 

Steps were taken toward aiding the 
new movement under Rey. Mr. Caldwell 
at Ft. Scott, Kansas, and several sermons 
and essays were delivered. 

The conference adjourned to meet at 
Bismarck Grove, Lawrence, Kansas, June 
11, to discuss Sunday school work. 

R. A. Sankey was elected president, 
Miss 8. A. Brown, secretary, and Rev. 
Enoch Powell, missionary. 

The churches were generally reported as 
prosperous, and hopeful new movements 
were reported at Ft. Scott, Eureka and 
several other places. The Universalist 
church at Junction City, Kansas, was 
represented in the conference. 


>. 


PROHIBITION VS PERSONAL LIBERTY, 


_ Or the liquor traffic critically examined 
in the light of science, theology and civil 
government, by Almer M. Collins, A. M., 
M. D., author of “The Contradictions of 
Orthodoxy;” “The Doctrine of Faith;” 
“The Great Living issue; “Bible Tem- 
St Louis, Mo., John 
Burns, Publisher and bookseller. Price, 
paper 35 cents, cloth 50 cents. 

This is a book of 160 pages, and every 
page filled with terse, brainy sentences 
and strong arguments for Prohibition to 
the liquor traffic. Among other excel- 
lent literature of the kind, we have read 


no book that contains so much in so 


conclusions is to kick against the pricks, 
and of course to get the worst for your 
pains. 
ation of the results of scientific investi- 
gation and stubborn statistics, it is very 


should be used as a text book in our 
common schools and will be, some day. 


it and especially the concluding chapter: 


defrauded, for man degraded. That 
is what we want protection for. 


“THE MORNING COMETH.” 


So far as the book is a compil- 


well done. Some such treatise as this} . . We stand there and we 
say, in the lines of the grand old 
poet Whittier—I love him for he 
has sung for the slave of old, and 
he sings for the slave of drink to- 
“Am [I my Brother’s Keeper.” If church! day, and for the grand advocates of 
members read and studied such books! this prohibition movement—I re- 
instead of feeding upon partizan news-| peat him again, and say “courage” 
papers—stuffed as they often are with! prohibition worker. 

with misrepresentation and ridicule of; “You shall not suffer wreck, 

the temperance reform—it would soon’ While up to God the people’s prayers 
bring about a standard of morals in the: Are ringing from your deck.” 

church that would prevent the disgrace [Applause. } 

now often brought upon the name Chris- | “Look out, for daylight and for land, 
tian by the political action of church; The breath of God is in your sails, 


Every Christian in the land ought to read 


members. We hope to find room here- 
after for more extracts from this excellent 
book, but for the present we conclude 
with the following sentences: 

THE SIN OF NEGLECT: 

“Tf a man should pass by a neighbor’s 
house and see it on fire and not give the 
alarm we would consider him a heartless 
and inhuman monster. He might say 
in extenuation of his neglect ‘fire has 
always burned, and there are worse things 
in the community than fire, and besides 
it was not my house, it was none of my 
business, ‘Am [I the keeper of my 
brother’s house?” ’ Tt would be quite as 
humane to make remarks like these and 
manifest such indifference toward those 
of our neighbors whom we see going 
to ruin through the infinence of the rum 
traffic as to speak thus of the destruction 
of their property, yes, infinitely more un- 
feeling 1s it, for in the first instance prop- 
erty only is at stake, while in the second 
immortal souls and our present and 


eternal happiness are involyed in the 
issue.” 


The Protection Needert, 


Whittier Sings for Prohibition. 


Mrs. Hoffman in an _ address 
before the last National convention 
of the W. C. T. U. said: 


The first temperance law ever 
passed by the Congress of the 
United States was passed in the 
year 1885 and was the scientific 
temperance instruction law signed 
by Grover Cleveland, and our 
Mary Hunt has the pen he signed 
it with . . . We have heard 
about that tariff and about the 
shifting of the tariff from one 
thing to another, until it is no 
longer a protection to the poor but 
a protection to monopolists. I 
want to ask you why Axminster 
carpet is taxed 46 per cent? and 
ingrain drugget 86 per cent. You 
know the poor all use Axminster 
carpets. I want to ask you why 
diamonds come in at ten per cent. 
and jewelry at fifteen and twenty- 
five per cent.? Isuppose for the 
same reason, that all laboring men 
use diamonds. a, OR RaE 
wonder not that the Amesbury 
poet of Massacheusetts, cries out 
over this pretense, hollow as hol- 
low can be, 


Tell us not of banks and tariff; 

Cease your paltry peddler cries, 
Shall the nation sink her honor 

That your gambling stock may rise? 
Would ye barter man for liquor, 

That your gains may sum up higher? 


Must we kiss the feet of Moloch 
Pass our children through the fire? 
Ts the dollar only real? ; 
God and truth and right a dream? 
Weighed against your lying ledger’s, 
Must your manhood kick the beam? 


I wonder not that grand old John 
Greenleaf Whittier cries out over 
this, when this great evil stands 
out before the people, and we are 
distracted with the ery of tariff. 
Dear friends, we want protection 


little space. Itis bristling with points,!for the children that receive curses 


facts and figures. To kick against its‘ 


and kicks and blows, for the women 


Your rudder in his hands. 


Sail on deep freighted, 

With blessings and with hopes, 

The good of old with shadow hands 

Are pulling on your ropes. 

Before you holy martyrs stand 

Uplift the palm and crown. 

Behind yon unborn ages send 

Their benedictions down. 

Courage, your cause is holy 

God’s errands never fail. 

Sweep on through storm and sunshine, 

Work on, toil on, pray on. 

The morning cometh 

The port you yet shall win, 

And all the bells of God 4 

Shall ring your good ship Prohibition 
in.” [Applause.] 


Poet Whittier’s Advice to Young 
Men. 


A few weeks ago we referred to 
the advice to young men which has 
been attributed to John G. Whit- 
tier: “Identify yourself in youth 
with some righteous, wnpopular 
cause.” Wishing to know certain- 
ly whether the quotation was cor- 
rect, we wrote to Mr. Whittier, 
and received the following note: 

Drar Frrenp.—I am not sure 
whether the quotation is among 
my writings, but I fully indorse it. 
The truth I know by my own ex- 
perience and that of my early 
friends. We have all had reason 
to thank God for the privilege of 
of advocating unpopular truth. I 
am thy friend, 

Joun G. WHITTIER. 

Amespury, Mass., Jan. 26, 1889. 

This note coming from the 
quaint old quaker poet himself, 
now over eighty years of age, who 
knows so well what it means to 
work for a “righteous, unpopular 
cause,” is of more than passing 
interest, and ought to be an inspir- 
ation to every young man in Am- 
erica who has a just ambition to 
render a high service to his coun- 
try and is willing to pay the price 
of present unpopularity, or even 
persecution, in behalf of a cause 
he knows to be right.—The Voice. 
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On Saturday, May 25, Queen 
Victoria’s seventieth birthday was 
officially celebrated. 


HADVILLY THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Unitarian; educates for the Christian Ministry; 
gives aid to worthy but indigent students; tuition; 
hooks, room-rent, furniture, free to all; no secta- 
rian test required; full course is three years. 
school year 38 weeks; school opens September 
29th; six professors; library. of seventeen 
thonsand volumes; located in a_ beautiful 
and healthful city of eight thousand inhabitants 
Apply to Rey. A. A. LIVERMORE, President, 

Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


ELEMENTS OF 
RELIGION AND MORALITY 
In the form of a Catechism, 
WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 
SAMUEL C. THACHER. 

Printed by John Eliot, Boston, in 1814 and re- 
printed at the office of Our Best Worps, Shel 
byville, INinois, and for sale, post free at he per 

copy or 25c. per dozen. 


BY AND 


that are outraged, for childhood} The Quakers.—Past and Present 


1 


The death of Mr. Bright has 
filled the colums of all the papers 
we haye seen for some days with 
encomiums on his character and 
hife work. The highest dignitaries, 
bishops, and others have entered 
the arena and poured out unstint- 
ingly words of praise like the fol- 
lowing, which we gladly repeat. 
The bishop of Ripon says, ‘He nev- 
er silenced his conscience or lower- 
ed his flag at the people’s bidding; 
was not the voice of their frenzy, 
but of their nobler and_ better 
selves.” Archdeacon Farrar said, 
“That no more disinterested states- 
man pervaded with the principles 
of righteousness had eyer passed 
away from the strife of English 
politics.” . °. .. “In the spirit 
of the old prophets he denounced 
injustice, in the spirit of Christ he 
ever pleaded for truth, peace and 
brotherly love.” “When- 
ever the conscience of John Bright 
came in conflict with his party, he 
followed hisconscience.” . . . 
“John Bright carried the principles 
of his Christian education all 
through hfe.” . . “It is men 
like John Bright who keep sweet 
and pure the Christian faith.” 

: And so we might,as we have 
said, fill columns. The point we 
have before us just now is a con- 
trast between the treatment to-day 
of this high-minded Quaker, and 
the treatment men and women of 
his persuasion, equally high-mind- 
ed, experienced in the seventeenth 
century. There are persons who 
now and then ask the question, Is 
the world improving? Have man- 
kind and the governments of dif- 
ferent countries more or less re- 
ligion than in centuries gone- by? 
They seem perfectly oblivious of 
history who ask such questions. 
We areabout to give an illustration. 

We have all heard of the perse- 
cutions of the Quakers during the 
first forty years of their history. 
None of us may have realized how 
bitter that persecution was. ‘They 
were insulted and knocked down 
in the streets; they were kicked 
and cuffed continually in open 
places; their property was taken 
from them; they were confined 
with felons, they were whipped, 
transported, and hung. At one 
time the gaols of our land appear- 
ed to be full of them; there were 
seldom less than a thousand of 
them in prison; in one year we find 
there were 1460 of them in prison. 
fn all there isa list of 18,562 of them 
who were imprisoned, and many of 
them died in prison, forthe prisons 
of those days were holes of nasti- 
ness and disease. eel aa ke: 
can scarcely at this day credit the 
injustice and wrongs the Quakers 
of the seventeenth century endur- 
ed. Time works wonders, and the 
honor paid to Mr. Bright the last 
few days is a fine illustration of a 
change and an improvement we 
all recognize and rejoice to see. 

as This day we rejoice in 
the freedom which they enjoy, 
which they achieved by the mere 
force of passive resistance. We 
rejoice also at the liberal theologi- 
eal tendencies which bias them, 
both in this land and America. 
We were informed, some time ago, 
that more than half of the “Friends” 
in Philadelphia were Unitarian 
in their theology, and that Unitar- 
ianism was common to thousands 
of their families. We have already 
shown in a previous article how 
much, very much indeed, this 
small body of Christians, without 
a creed, a liturgy, a priesthood or 
sacrament, have blest mankind 
with nobler, better life; and wa 
regard the late John Bright, of 
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O-UFR ial We Re Do... 


their 
the greatest benefactors of the 
world.—The Christian Life. 
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The Amendment: Our Lost Link. 


THE RUM POWER AND “DRESS COAT 
CHRISTIANITY’ OF BOSTON. 


From a bold, scathing and pro- 
phetic letter in the Christian 
Leader, Boston, by Rev. Henry C. 
Badger, we take the following ex- 
tracts: 


... But now the Amendment is 
most discouragingly defeated, — 
partly by the‘ cider vote of the 
country,—partly, and more largely 
by the dress coat Christians of the 
eity, whose pastors allow them- 
selves to be used and displayed as 
dummies by the rumsellers who 
speak through them. 

.. Boston’s rum power, backed 
up by the Episcopal church and 
by so large a part of the Unitarian 
church, entrenches itself more se- 
eurely year by year. 

Local option throws our liquor 
trade more and more into Boston. 
Increase local prohibition now for 
twenty years, and Boston’s liquor 
power will inerease in the same 
proportion, while her press and 
her pulpit. are compelled to lie 
down more and more abjectly be- 
fore it. 

What then?: Why then we see; 
and the fact above stated is one 
that no man can question, we see 
that Constitutional Prohibition is 
the only policy which in the end 
ean win. Give the moral senti- 
ment of the state as a whole the 
legal right and power to rule in 
every part of the state, then let the 
battle be squarely joined between 
the rude but genuine faith of the 
country and the elegant sin of the 
eity. Does any one doubt which 
then will win? 

The dress-coat Christian is but a 
timid though conceited product 
of our civilization, in whom the 
conscience has died out and who is 
trying to make the esthetic sense 
take its place. Rudeness is to him 
the only sin, and the rude and 
crude sincerity of God’s martyrs 
fills him but with holy horror. 
There are some who think that 
when Satan took our Savior up into 
an high place to show him the 
kingdoms of the world and _ to 
tempt him to bow down, he really 
took him up into a city pulpit. In 
Boston, such men as Edward Ey- 
erett Hale, President Capen and 
A. A. Miner cannot be tured to 
cast themselves down; but they 
need appreciation and support. 
They need that, in this hour of de- 
feat, the rest of us should speak out 
to say that we believe in them 


with all our hearts, and in their 


methods as well; and that we be- 
lieve their cause will ultimately 
win. 

.. Then, secondly, we no doubt 
need to see that God is demanding 
of usa Christian union in labors 
like those such as we never see. 
Fulton’s fool’s war on the Catholic 
church is one of the causes of our 
defeat. The Baptists are a people 
of great moral earnestness and 
truth; but they need to appreciate 
the fact that God’s blessing visibly 
rests upon the Catholic church and 
its clergy as well as upon any other, 
and that we shall make no great mor- 
al advance in Massachusetts until 
God’s children in Protestant and 


Catholic churches more truly love | 


one another and more kindly pull 
together. I look to the Catholic 
clergy as the one ally whose union 
with us in this work is sure to be 
made at last, aud to bring victory 
when it comes 


6s. 


household of faith, as one of | 


. Again, it is a lost link in our 
| reckoning if we leave out God Al- 
|mighty. When allthe Methodists 
|and Baptists of Massachusetts are 
praying for a most holy cause, is 
there nobody that hears? Let him 
think so who will. When praying 
men take to fighting, not one an- 
other, but the prayerless hosts of 
sin, God’s kingdom comes. Itmay 
not come in a dress coat. It may 
not please fastidiousness, nor be 
in goodform. We cry, Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord; but He is 
there before we know it.... 

What good would such an 
Amendment do? asks one. How 
are you to enforce it in cities filled 
with foreigners? ‘We will cross 
Red river,” quietly remarked Mr. 
Auincoln, “when we get to it.” 
Whether we wade or swim, or riga 
rait, or build a boat, or float over 
on a log, ways are many. Expe- 
dients are things of the future. 
But the Amendment itself is, until 
we receive it, the one lost link in 
our polity. Without it you have 
no legal right and no legal power 
to deal with these cities. 

Filled with foreign paupers 
newly imported, filled with lust of 
gain, with godless greed, with 
drunkards and with drunkard mak- 
ers, they are but moral ulcers in 
the body politic. What are we to 
do with them? Let them alone? 
Let festering ulcers alone? Hea- 
ven forbid! First the doctor must 
have the right and the power to 
deal with them..... Expedients, 
methods and means are yet things 
of a remote future; but where 
there is a will there is a way.... 

Revolutionary suggestions lead- 
ing to civil, war? If so; let it 
come. Moral cowardice is worse 
than civil war, and more destruc- 
tive to the state. The rumshop is 
now degrading pulpit, press, and 
college, and we need to confront it, 
a courage which takes its life in its 
hand. For one, I do not dream 
that this monstrous sin can be 
wholly washed away without mar- 
tyrs’ blood. 

But wiser men believe it may. I 
know that they. know what they 
are doing. ‘They will go safely by 
going slowly; but they will go. 
They will give up good positions 
of today only to entrench in better 
positions tomorrow. They will 
risk nothing save that which cour- 
age risks when it launches forth at 
the bidding of faith. They will re- 
spect prudent fears, but laugh at 
timid folly. Meanwhile they will 
exhort one another with the rude 
watchword Lincoln telegraphed to 
Grant when Richnond was at last 
surrounded, and rebellion was 
clutched by the throat: ““Hanq on, 
and choke and chew with all your 
might!” 


Henry C. Bapasr. 
ApRin 25, 1889, , 


A Hero Of To-Day. 


The little island of Molokai, one 
of the smallest and most inaccessi- 
ble of the twelve islands which 
form the Hawaiian group, has re- 
cently been the scene of a heroic 
martyrdom. The island was se- 
lected twentyfive years ago by the 
Hawaiian Government as a site for 
the establishment of a colony of 
lepers. The terrible disease was 
then widely prevaient in the Sand- 
wich Islands, and, although ex- 
ceedingly contagious in character, 
no steps were taken to cireumscribe 
ils spread among the natives. The 
‘lepers lived in the houses of their 
friends, “eating from the same 
dish, smoking the same pipe, sleep- 
ing on the same mat;” even the 
clothing of the sick and the well 
were interchanged. Under this 


state of things the spread of the 
disease was so rapid that in 1865 
an act was passed by the Hawaiian 
Legislature ordering the transfer- 
ance of all lepers from the other 
islands to Molokai; and between 
1866 and 1885 more than 3,000 of 
these unhappy victims of a terrible 
disease were transported to Molo- 
kai, 2,000 and more having died 
within the same period. There 
was no distinction in the operation 
of this terrible but necessary iaw; 
even the royal family were not ex- 
empt; nor were Europeans who 
showed a taint of the disease. 
Those who were removed were 
freauently in the early stages, and 
were compelled, while still able to 
pursue the avocations of life and 
to enjoy its pleasures, to bid eter- 


‘nal farewell to friends, home, and 


occupation, and become the com- 
panion of outcast and incurable 
lepers. On the sunny, fertile slope 
of about 6,000 acres which stretch 
along the northern shore of the 
Island of Molokai, separated by 
an impassable wall of crags from 
the southern part of the island, 
stand the two vallages built by the 
lepers. 
villages were the homes of inde- 
scribablemisery. The Government 
had adopted the barbarous theory 
that the lepers could sustain them- 
selves, and had left them to their 
own resources. ‘They were wretch- 
edly housed, wretchedly clothed, 
without physicians, medicine, re- 
ligion or even snificient food. The 
physical misery had blunted the 
moral sense, and drunkenness and 
every other form of the lowest de- 
bauchery had become asort of ref- 
uge of despair for those miserable 
outcasts. 

There was at Honolulu at this 
time, among the Roman Catholic 
missionaries, a young priest from 
Belgium, Father Damien, a man 
of fine education and of marked 
abilities, for whom his superiors 
anticipated a brilliant future. Dur- 
ing his stay of nine years as a 
Catholic missionary in Hawaii he 
had become acquainted with the 
condition of the lepers, and in 
1875 he volunteered to join the 
colony at Molokai, understanding 
perfectly that in so doing he re- 
nounced the world as completely 
as if he were entering the strictest 
religious order, and condemned 
himself to the society of lepers un- 
til death. In a perfectly simple 
and modest way Father Damien 
has told the story of his work at 
Molokai—a story which ought to 


be translated into every language | 


and read throughout the length 
and breadth of Christendom, not 
only as a shining illustration of 
the Christian spirit, but as an il- 
lustration of what a priest or min- 


‘ister ought to be in the range, the 


thoroughness, and the efficiency of 
his contact with the life of the 
people. At thirtythree years of 
age, in perfect health, Father 
Damien began his work in Molo- 
kai, and for eleven years was left 
untouched by the plague about 
him. At the time of his settle- 
ment on the island there were 
eight hundred lepers living in 
miserable grass huts, without dis- 
tinction of age or sex, passing 
their time in drunkenness and riot. 
Father Damien took up first the 
question of sufficient food, and as 
a result of his importunities the 
Hawaiian government arranged 
that food supplies should be sent 


at regular intervals to the island, | 
and that the food should be suit-- 
able to the condition of the exiles. | 


From that day until the hour of 
his death this devoted priest never 
failed on every possible occasion 
to bring the needs of his parishion- 


Thirteen years ago these | 


| dens. 
are comfortably cared for, their’ 


ers before the government and 
people of Hawaii. At the time of 
his appearance among them the 
lepers were living in small, damp 
huts, entirely insufficient to pro- 
tect them from the elements, and 
so lacking in every appliance and 
means of health that the devoted 
priest was frequently obliged to 
rush out of them in order to avoid 
being stifled. Through his repre- 
sentations, and under his personal 
direction, the government has 


comfortably housed the colony, 


Father Damien himself having 
built many of the houses. In the 
same manner better clothing was 
obtained, a hospital established 
with proper appliances, a dispen- 
sary opened, and a resident physi- 
cian secured. Nor did Father 


Damien’s work stop with this care 


of the material life of his people, 
though he very properly made 
this the basis of his entire work. 
He opened schools for the boys 
and girls, he built two churches, 
and secured proper arrangements 
for the burial of the dead. By 
thus removing the physical mis- 
eries of the people he attacked at 
their foundation their moral and 
spiritual miseries, and as a result 
he transformed the character of 
the communities. The miserable 
huts, huddled together, filled with 
wretchedness. and debauchery, 
which greeted him when he landed 
in 1873, have now been supplanted 
by groups of neat cottages, sur- 
rounded by pasture lands and gar- 
The expatriated colonists 


children are educated, and they 
have become moral, orderly com- 
munities. 
It was not until 1884 that the 
noble man who had achieved these 
results began to show sigis of lep- 
rosy; a year later they were un- 
mistakable. Writing to a friend 
in 1886, he said: “Having no doubt 
of the real character of my disease, 
I feel calm, resigned, and happier 
among my people. Almighty God 
knows what is best for my sancti- 
fication, and with that conviction [ 
say daily, Thy will be done.” On 
the 10th of April, 1889, the leper 
priest died.— Christian Union. 
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Yes: Thou art still the Life; Thou art the 
as ay 
ers The holiest know,—Light, Life and 


“T AM, THE WAY, THE TRUTH AND 


‘Stumbling and falling in disastrous night, 


2 On Beta 


Meitlrodist. » 


In essentials, Unity; in non-essentials Liberty; in all things, Charity.— Boren Muupzn. 
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THE LIFE.” 


O Thou great Friend to all the sons of 
men, 

Who once appeared in humblest guise 
below, 

Sin to rebuke, to break the captive’s chain 
Avd eall thy brethren forth from want 
and wee! 


We look to Thee: thy truth is still the 
light 


Which guides the nations, groping on 
their way, 


. Yet hoping ever for the perfect day. 


-_... Way of heaven: 
And they who dearest hope and deepest 


pray, 
Toil by the light, life, way, which thou 
hast given. 
—-Theodore Parker. 


- 


PARAGRAPHS. 


Until men put their resolutions 
into some practical form they are 
not worth the paper and ink it 
takes to write them on. 


The way to make a boy soft 
headed is to teach him that it is 
less honorable to make a living by 
his hands than by his head. 


The martyrs to vice far exceed 
the martyrs to yirtue, both in en- 
durance and in number; so 
blinded are we by our passions, 
that we must suffer more to be 
damned than to be saved. 


The Cincinnati South West, a 
prominent liquor-trade paper, in 
referring to the defeat of Prohibi- 
tion says, “The victory in Massa- 
chusetts was gained by buying 
Republican bosses and coalescing 
with them.” 

‘Many backsliders reclaimed” 
is a standing item in most revival 
reports. They are generally the 
same backsliders who were reclaim- 
ed at the former protracted meet- 
ing, and they will need to be re- 
claimed again. in six months. 
There arealways clinging to the 
church a certain number of reviv- 
al Christians, who are religiousonly 
at protracted meetings. About 
the poorest business a preacher 
can engage in is reclaiming this 
class of backsliders.—Southwestern 


Three years ago there were 50 
newspapers in Kansas that opposed 
Prohibition and advocated its re- 
peal, -To-day not one newspaper 
can be found that either opposes it, 
or advocates its repeal. ‘That’s 


a a 


about the way it will be in Illinois, 
outside of Chicago, ten years hence. 


It is a good thing to talk with 
God, telling Him of all your trou- 
bles and wants, your joys, hopes 
and fears; but itis a better thing 
to listen to what God has to say to 
you and to learn to carry out His 
plan for your life. A one-sided 
communion with God is, like most 
one-sided things, very imperfect. 


A few weeks ago Mr. Alva Gage, 
a leading business man of Charles- 
ton, 8. C., wrote to the president 
of the local Bible society: “I see 
by a morning paper that at a meet- 
ing of the Charleston Bible society 
it required a long and interesting 
discussion to decide the question 
‘whether the Unitarians are Chris- 
tians or heathen.’ My self-respect 
as a member of the above society | 
requires my withdrawal. Please 
accept this as my letter of resig- 
nation.” 


When the coffin of John Bright 
was lowered into the grave four 
wreaths of flowers lay upon it. 
One was sent by Queen Victoria. 
Attached to it was her majesty’s 
autograph. Another was frem the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, with 
a card bearing the words: “As a 
mark of respect.” The third was 
from Mr. Bright’s workpeople, and 
the fourth was from Miss Cobden. 
Attached to Miss Cobden’s wreath 
was a card inscribed: ‘In loving 
memory of my father’s best friend.” 


Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher, 
whose wonderful vitality has 
shown itself since his recent acci- 
dent, attribates his strength and 
endurance at the age of eighty-six 
his fondness for athletic sports in 
his early life, and to his abstinence 
from the use of tobacco and ardent 
spirits. While a student at Yale, 
and afterward as teacher, preach- 
er, and editor, he always found 
some means for exercising his 
muscles and keeping in good 
physical condition.—The Univers- 
alist. 


“Happier in the pulpit than in 
bed,” was the sentiment expressed 
by the ‘heroic old Dr. Beecher, 
after preaching in his old pulpit, 
at Parkville, L. I., last Sabbath. 
Seven weeks ago Mr. Beecher, 
who is eighty-six years of age, met 
with an accident, on returning 
from chureh to his home, that 
cost him the loss of his left leg. 
He resumed preaching last Sab- 
bath, being carried from a_ car- 
riage by two strong men. He 
preached in a chair, but exhibited 
all his old-time fire andeloquence. 
New York Weekly Witness. 
May 29. 


Commenting on the degeneracy 
of the times in matters political, 
the World remarks that it is to be} 


feared there will be much falling; 
from grace at Washington, and! 
adds: “It will be better all around, | 
perhaps, if there is. Piety, and 
‘practical politics’ do not mix well.” 
We only wish ‘that our: churches 
and Christian “pedple generally 


|ces, viewed in a light 


ling 


could get as clear a view of' the ob- 
ligations of their high calling as 
this unbelieving editor presents. 
Christianity is either a power to 


raise men above the level of self- 


seeking worldiness, or itis a fraud. 


“Behold What A Great Matter, eto.” 


A sun-glass in the hands of a 
seven-year-old boy was the origin 
of a destructive fire at Moreland, 
near Chicago.. The boy never 
dreamed that he was going to do 
all that mischief. Many a person 
as unintentionally lights a flame 
of anger or malice or slander with 
a few hasty or careless words which 
has much more serious consequen- 
of eternity 
than the destruction of a whole 
village by fire. It is the little 
things that make the world’s his- 
tory and fix the destiny of souls. 


“Bxcopting the Almighty.” 


Col. T. W. Higginson, in an ad- 
dress the other day at the Anni- 
versary Festival of Universalists 
in Boston said: “ The truth is, the 


old Calvinists championed a creed ! 


which they could hardly “have 
believed. The story was told™oi 
woman who made a. defence of the 
late Nehemiah Adams, who, 
though he maintained the awful 
dogmas, was not so cruel as to be- 
lieve a word of them! She had 
heard him preach formany years, 
and he never said an unkind word 
or a depreciative word of a single 
being—excepting the Almighty!” 


It Will Do to Think Over. 


The Rey. Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale says: “The public schools at 
present do not fit the children for 
life; they prepare them for exami- 
nations.” This is a note of warn- 
ing teachers who are just now 
pushing the little ones so that they 
will be ready to take the examina- 
tions at the close of the school 
term in a few weeks. Dy. 
added remark, that under the old 
system “all that was required of a 
boy was to learn to read, to speak 
the truth and to fight the devil, 
and when he learned that he could 
do every thing else,” may. be more 
forcible than elegant, but that sys- 
tem fitted some big men. for life, 
and the teachers might think over 
it for a while.—IJnter-Ocean. 

Vulgar Boor Nonsense. 

One of the campaign documents 
against the prohibitory amendment 
in Massachusetts, circulated by 
the Jiquor men, was an illustrated 
pamphlietentitled “Common Sense” 
advertising. a special ' process ' of 
making beer, and giving therewith 
the opinions of sundry clergymen, 
the president of Harvard College 
and others, against the amendment, 
and.also vulgar cartoons burlesqu- 
i prohibition aiid —glorifying 
beer. Lhe Christian 
Boston, 
disgraceful pamphlet, says: . 

“Tt openly detleres itsdlf to b6 publish- 
ed for : 
tents sought to.be made profitabledin the 
mahufacture of Veer; and, in thatinterest, 


Hale’s | 


Leader, of | 


commenting: upon. this) the eager young learver, ‘and ‘the 


| 
company. that owns. certain “pa~{ 


devotes sixteen pages of cheap doggerel 
poetry and vulgar pictures to the praises 
of beer-drinking and the ridicule of tem- 
perance and other reforms. On _ its 
covers it honors the president of Har- 
vard university, Rev. Dr. Bartol, Rey. 
Brooke Hereford, Key O. B. Frothingham, 
ex-Goy. Rice, Hon. Edward Avery, and 
other eminent gentlemen, by publishing 
quotations from their sayings and writ- 
ings deemed worthy of the approval of 
the compilers of ‘Common Sense.’ It 
may prove true that these gentlemen 
have earned an approval that they would 
prefer to waive. It may also prove to be 


demonstrable that there is only one way 


of escaping the appearance of sympathy 
with the agencies of uprighteousness, 
and that is by opposing them.’—-The 
National Temperance Advocate. 


Robert Collyer on John Bright. 


Finding, when he was. a young 
man of twenty-one, a great con- 
cern in his heart again, touching 
the curse of strong drink, a more 
frightful curse than it is now, he 


| joined with a small band of young 


men like-minded in organizing a 
temperance society in his town to 
hold meetings to warn, rebuke and 
persuade. 
meetings held in a school-room of 
a Unitarian society that John 
Bright made his first public speech 
—we may be proud of that. A 
nervous young feilow he was then, 
and sore afraid when he stood up, 
but able to worry through with his 
first effort. In the second, in a 
Methodist school-room, for’ which 
he had made a careful preparation, 
he proposed to bring in the Upas 
tree as his choicest metaphor, but 
forgot its name as he stood on his 
feet, had to ask a friend what the 
thing was, found his heart leaping 
at the ripple of laughter which 
went around the room, brushed 
aside all the painful preparation 
and began to talk right from the 
heart of him; and the good sound 
head won the hearing and the 
good will of his hearers—and that 
was his second speech. 

Still there was no trouble he 
could not master. He was the 
people’s man sent from God for a 
witness to them, to bear witness of 
the light, yet it shown as yet 
through a darkened glass. But 
there was a workinyman in his 
father’s factory who knew how to 
speak to the people in their own 
tongue; and, to learn the noble 
secret, he sat at the feet of this 
man who would hear him and then 
tell him what was the trouble and 
how tomendit. ‘‘More direc!negs, 


Maister, and simplicity, . more 
words of one and two sylixbies 
such as the folks use themesives, 
and more figures, if ye must . have 
them like what we are used to. 
Birds, yes}-and flowers and thiigs 
of that sort, but not al! there before 
ye begin. Let them sing ‘and 
bloom as ye goon with your speech, 
come on, the wing and bloom ight 
'from the meadow and garden, and 


then there will be real music and 
fragrance in them all.” Some such 
hints as these the ‘old man eave 


result was John Bright, the neblest 
singer in “plain song”, Engiand 
has heard in two" generations. - 
From a sermon by Rébert Coliver. 
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“A PureR Christianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears butits name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome. Let our lives re- 
veal its beanty and its power.’”— William Ellery 
Channing. 


‘Heaven's gate is shut to him who comes alone. 
Save thou a soul and it shall-save thine own.” 


Entere as Second Class Mail Matter 
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Too late to make the tribute we 
should like to make in this paper, 
we learn of the death of Rey. 
Henry W. Foote, of King’s Chapel, 
Boston. We have read with tear- 
ful eyes and an aching heart the 
tender words written of him, and 
are only consoled at the thought 
that a life like his sheds a light on 
the world that never goes out. 
The editor of this paper has 
special reasons for remembering 
him with profound gratitude. 


The Next Step in the West. 


Why should the strong vigorous, ear- 
nest Unitarian churches and workers of 
the west, who are not in sympathy 
with Unityism—comprising much more 
than half our total Western Unitarian 
force—remain longer scattered and dis- 
united? Why longer lose the inspiration 
for themselves, and the momentum and 
influence for the cause, which come from 
a general joining of hands? 

We hope the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation will before long see its way clear 
to appoint a Western Secretary, and es- 
tablish a permanent headquarters in 
Chicago. But whether it finds itself able 
to do this immediately or not, why should 
there be any longer delay among all 
these churches, missionaries and workers 
in the West who are in harmony with the 
A. U. A, in planning to hold regularly an 
annual conference or convenion at some 
central point, say Chicago? 

In Chicago, doubtless, either of the two 
‘argest Unitarian churches would - be 
open for their use. The gathering might 
easily be made a very large and strong 
one, with a large amount of work to re- 
port, and questions of the highest inter- 
est and importance to consider. More 
than half our leading western churches, 

‘more than half our best known and 
most active pastors, more than half our 
most successful missionary workers, 
would naturally be interested in it. 
Nearly all of our college town mission 
work, most of our ministerial education 
work, most of our church extension work 
done in the west, would come in for re- 
port at such a meeting. Moreover the 
holding annually of such a meeting— 
planned and carried out by the western 
men themselyes—would greatly simplify 
the problem that is before the A. U. A. 
as regards the West. 


Will not the officers of our State Con- 


ferences, our leading pastors, and the 
missionaries of the A. U. A.in the west 
take it upon themselves to plan such a 
meeting? ....—The Unitarian, 


What we have quoted from the 
Unitarian voices what we have 
felt and thought for these years. 
Those Unitarian churches in the 
West that cannot find the fellow- 
ship and help that they need in 
the Western Conference, or any 
other body that has not Christianity 
for its basis, are losing continually 
for lack of sympathy, counsel and 
co-operation with each other. It 
is not likely that there will be a 
change in the policy of the West- 
ern Conference in any way that 
those who feel that Christianity 
is the truest religion and is what 
must be the acknowledged basis of 
their teachings—there is no likeli- 
hood that there will be any change 
made in the Western Conference 
that will make these feel at home. 


We believe that it is with sincere 
regret on both sides, on the side of 
the Christian basis Unitarians and 
on the side of the Ethical basis 
Unitarians that they cannot work 
together, for they are mutually 
acquainted and the bond of love 
between many of them is strong. 
We often’ think, too, that if the 
Western Conference can get up so 
much enthusiasm as it does over a 
religion that has only abstract 
principles for its basis, how much 
more, better and truer enthusiasm 
there would be if the avowed ob- 
ject of tae conference was for the 
promotion of pure Christianity 
and it had before it always the 
ideal of a loving and risen Savior 
who lived the absolute religion 
and was at once the actual and 
ideal of that which he taught. 


The Conemaugh Disaster. 
THE LESSON IT TEACHES. 


A few men had foreseen 
the danger and made protests 
against building that reservoir 
which was two or three hundred 
feet high in the mountains and at 
the head of the Conemaugh valley. 
But the wealthy corporation of 
sportsmen had its way. And now, 
for thirty miles along that once 
populous and beautiful valley is 
the picture of ruin and death. 
Five or ten million dollars of prop- 
erty and the homes of about 50,- 
000 people destroyed. From three 
to five thousand lives are lost. The 
people were warned in time but 
they did not heed the warning. 
They had been told many times of 
their danger. A few believed; but 
most of them rested under a fatal 
sense of security “till the flood 
came and swept them all away.” 

Who is responsible for this dis- 
aster? Is it a mysterious Provi- 
dence? No. It was the result of 
man’s selfishness and improvi- 
dence. Just who is most respon- 
sible it is hard to see and say, cer- 
tainly, now, though we should 
rather be one of the impoverished 
and innocent victims of this catas- 
rophe than to be in the shoes of 
those wealthy gentlemen who in 
seeking their pleasure built that 
mighty reservoir of death, and 
built it, too, in spite of protests. 
But they had money, and perhaps 
had an influence with the law- 
makers which poorer people did 
not have. Be that as it may, one 
thing is clear, and that is: the 
people of a state should not allow 
one man nor a hundred men for 
the sake of their own selfish gain 
—as in case of the liquor traffic— 
or for pleasure—as this lake was 
created -- to imperil the peace, 
safety, lives and property of thous- 
ands, 


The state ought to prohibit such 
a manifest menace to the lives and 
homes of the people. By all the 
spoiled homes and mangled corpses 
tilong the Conemaugh valley God 
thunders.to the people of the state 
and nation this lesson: “Thou 
art thy brothers keeper.” 

There are other. terrible reser- 


yoirs of death all over our land, 
and these are built for selfish 
gain. They are a thousand times 
more dangerous—more of a men- 
ace——to the homes of all the people 
of this nation than was that Cone- 
maugh reservoir. We refer to the 
still houses, the breweries and the 
saloons. It is said: that those 
Pennsylvania sportsmen. satisfied 
the people by giving an indemnity 
bond of three: million dollars for 
any damage that might result. 
That was a sort of high license bond 
that satisfied some people. We 
have High License saloons that 
give sort of indemnity bonds, and 
so satisfy some people. There are 
over ten thousand of these here in 
Illinois, and’ they are breaking 
loose all the year round and send- 
ing floods of discord, disease, mis- 
ery and death to thousands of 
homes. There is scarcely a home 
that has not been saddened by the 


ravages of this flood. O what a}. 


cruel, relentless flood! The weak 


and the helpless, the widows and 


the fatherless are its victims. The 
cry of their despair goes up to the 
strong men of the nation: “Save 
us from this life-in-death!” But 


the strong men turn away, steel- 


ing their hearts against the pitiful 
cry. God sends his prophets to 
protest, and his messages of warn- 
ing down the valleys and over 
mountain and prairie, But only a 
few of the people heed. The rest 
make light of the warning and 
comfort themselves, when rumors 
of danger are in the air,’ with the 
reflection that there is'a high li- 
cense indemnity on the Danger. 
And so the flood rushes over them, 
and at least 60,000 persons in this 
nation are carried away by it every 
year. That Conemaugh flood 
could only destroy bodies, but this 
liquor flood may destroy soul and 
body in hell forever. 

Why permit such a» constant 
menace to our homes to remain? 


Why should not every citizen vote 
to prohibit these dangerous reser- 
voirs? 


os 


What Is It To Be Orthodox? 


We have read of a gentleman 
who offered by advertisement a 
handsome sum of money if any 
text could be found in the Bible 
with the word “Trinity,” or “Three 
Persons in one God,” or ‘Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost are one God,” 
“Triune Diety,” or any similar 
term. Such texts-have never yet 
been found, although Unitarians 
are still called unorthodox because 
they reject these doctrines. 


Let Us Bo Fair. 


Mrs. Woolley’s paper on the 
Western ethical position, read 
before the Western Conference, 
was asked for for publication as a 
tract, and money was raised on the 
spot to print an edition of 5,000 
copies—the request for its publica- 
tion coming, we are told, from our 
visiting sisters from the Hast, that 


there. Would not our good: East- 
ern sisters be willing to take steps 
to get some statement of the 


Western Christian: position pub- 


a year. 


they. might have it to circulate. 


lished, too, that they might’ have 
this also to circulate? There 
seems to be quite as little undeér- 
standing in the Hast'of the West- 
ern Christian position as there is of 
the Western ethical position. — 
Mr. Gannett has read his strong- 
est putting of his position (his 
essay on “The Faith of Ethics”) 
before the Boston Monday Club 
of ministers. “Has Mr. Sunderland 
ever read his ‘‘Issue in‘ the West” 
there? 5 
_ Two years-ago Mr.. Jones was 
invited to give the paper before 
the Berry-st. Conference of Min- 


isters, in Boston, in’ Anniversary - 


week. He gave a paper which he 
called “Religion from the Near 
End,” which was the strongest 
setting forth that he could make of 
the new Unityism of the West. 
Would it not have been wise and 
fair to have invited some one from 
the West this year—say Mr. Bar- 
ber, Mr. Crooker, Mr. Snyder or 
Mr. Clute—to present to the min- 
isters the other side?—Unitarian. 


Practice vs. Profession. 


Mn. Epiror:—-I like your little 
paper, Our Brest Worps, because 
you say little about the doctrines 
of religion, and a great deal about 
the practice of religion. Men are 
seldom, if ever, argued out of an 
erroneous belief. But let a “liberal 
Christian” live and practice in his 


daily walk the spirit of Christ, he _ 


cannot fail to arrestattention. As 
Whittier says: . feet. hs 

“To do thy will is more than praise, 

As words are less than deeds; ; 

And simple trust can find thy ways 

We miss with chart of creeds.” 

The self-sacrificing life of Peter 
Cooper; the expenditure of his for- 
tune in building the Cooper Insti- 
tute, where thousands upon thous- 
ands of youth of both sexes are 
helped, without charge, to a useful 
education, has had more todo in 
the spread of liberal Christianity 
in New York, than the eloquent 
sermons of his pastor, Rev. Dr. 
Bellows. Mr. Cooper was a Uni- 
tarian. Ne 

When his funeral took place: in 
All Souls Unitarian: church there 
were two thousand poor people, 
who, not being able to gain admis- 
sion, stood outside in the rain dur- 
ing the entire service. — 

When the Cooper Institute was 
finished, it was hoped that the 
rents derived from the lower stores 
and offices would support the free 
reading room, and pay the salaries 
of the teachers and professors in 
the schools above; but for eight or. 
ten years it fell short about $10,000 
Rather than dismiss the 
teachers and diminish the expenses, 
Mr. Cooper put his hand in his 
pocket and made up the deficiency 
every year.. He gave his life and 
fortune to aid the poor; and all 


good men felt like saying with the 


Duke of Buckingham: 
“And when old time shall lead him to his 


end, 
Goodness and he fill upone monument.” 
And yet, according to the West- 
minster catechism, and the stan- 
dards and doctrines of the orthodox 
church, Mr. Cooper is one of the 
“Jost,” and will remain so through 
an endless eternity!. He did not 
believe in the Trinity, and the 
Deity of Christ. He believed that 
Christ was the Son of God, and 
his authority and power (his divin- 
ity) was derived from God. No 
Christian in New York doubts that 
Peter Cooper is now in heaven. 
And yet strange that people will 


subscribe to a creed which con- | 
‘signs ‘him*to eternal suffering! 


my autograph book Mr. Cooper 
wrote over his signature: — 
’ “Mankind will improve and bet-- 
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ter its condition in proportion as 
it comes to see, know and under- 
stand that what a man soweth that 
must he ‘also reap—somewhere, 
somehow, and at sometime; and 
that by the operation of laws, so 
wise and good that they never re- 
quire to be altered, amended or 
revoked.” 

I was trained up a strict ortho- 


_ dox, and united-with the-Presby- 


terian church. When I came to 
New York in 1835 I went into bus- 
iness next door to Mr.James Y. 
Watkins, a prominent Universalist, 
with whom I had frequent discus- 
sions on eternal puniahment. His 
arguments made not the slightest 
impression upon me, But his life! 
I never knew a man so conscien- 
tious in his dealings... People from 
a distance would order a thousand 
dollars’ worth of goods without 
asking the price, leaving it to Mr. 
Watkins to make his own charge. 
At length I thought to myself, “Is 
it possible that a man so pure and 
conscientious will be sent to hell, 
because he believes in universal 
salvation?” One of the funda- 
mental doctrines of my belief was 
knocked from under me by the life 
of thisman. It was the entering 
wedge, and I began to question 
the truth of other doctrines which 
TI held: and thus, by degrees, I was 
led into liberal Christianity. 

How true it is, as Lacon says:— 
“Men will wrangle for religion; 
write for it; fight for it; die for it; 
anything but—live for it.” 

Christianity consists not alone 
in professing Christ, but in prac- 
ticirg the self-sacrificing example 
which he set. 

G. Q. CoLTon. 


New Yorks, May 28, 1889, 


Letter From Rev. H. C. Badger. 


Dear Bro, Dovruir:—I need 


not say that I respond heartily to 
all the manly words of Bro. Per- 
kins quoted by youfrom the Chris- 


dian Leader. 


Perhaps I ought to confess that 
my experience has been much like 
his, and that I speak so earnestly 
now because I feel that I have not 
spoken as I should have 
done in years gone by. When 
I came back from California in the 
fall of 1864, a friend asked me to 
come and lecture in his chureh at 
South Bosten on Temperance. I 
said, “Do you want me to lecture 
on temperance or total abstinence?” 
“Oh,” he rejoined, “I don’t want 
you, I don’t want you!’ He under- 
stood at once from my question 
that I was possessed of the notion 
then so common among our minis- 
ters that the temperate use of wine 
and beer was the true remedy for 
our whisky tippling and drunken- 
ness. 

I am so slow in learning that it 
took me full twenty years to get 
rid of that nonsense. Not till 1878 
was I ready to say at Ithaca, “I 


will cheerfully join in a campaign 


to close every open bar in Tomp- 
kins county.” I was then far from 
ready to say, as I say now, that a 
far stronger argument can be made 
for licensing the bawdy-house than 
for licensing the dramshop, and 
that all pleading for high license, 
on the part of the Church of 
Christ, is little better than pander- 
ing to a most foul and deadly sin. 
Such a conclusion, on my part, is 
only a result of the maturest and 
most long-continued observation 
and reflection. 

Of course,. such a conclusion 
brings at once the question as to 
whether our-Unitarian Church is 
or is not a living branch of the 
Church of Christ. Part of it 
surely is. Itis not wholly given 


up to speculation. 


Religion.” 
shows clearly our two sides and 
tendencies. What a grand work a 
man like Edward Everett Hale is 


doing through all those young peo- 
ple’s societies which keep touch and 
keepstep withthe wholearmy of our 
And, apart 


Savior’s rank and file! 
from that, is not the world’s life 
plainly growing better when those 


whom their critics call kindly pa-| 
ans now send missionaries to 


those clean pagans of Japan 
with thé hope of teaching them 8 
new philosophy? . 

Christ claims all those who do 
not claim him, if they but strive 
to do the Father's will. 


! Henry C. BapGer, 
CAMBRIDGE, June 7, 1889. 


NOTES 


Rev. C. W. Wendte of Oakland, Cal., 
will spend the summer at Newport, R. I. 
A service memory of Rev. Henry W. 
ae Als held in King’s Chapel, Boston, 
une 9, 


_ Mrs Mary A. Livermore is having an 
interesting time in California. visiting 
and lecturing. 


Rey. Herbert Mott has been installed 
as pastor of the Unitarian Church at 
Wayland, Mass. 


Rey. Wm. ©. Gannett has accepted a 
unanimous call to the Unitarian society 
in Rochester N. Y. 


Rey. H. L. Wheeler has resigned the 
pastorate of the Unitarian Church in 
Newton Center, Mass. 

Only one man, Rev. Frederick A. Far- 
ley, D. D. of Brooklyn, N. Y. survives of 
those who founded the American Unitar- 
ian Association sixty-four yeans ago. 


A gift: of fifty thousand dollars has 
been given towards a new church build- 
ing of which the liberal Episcopal preach- 
er of New York, Rev. Heber Newton, is 
to be the preacher. 


Mr, G. Q. Colton, who so. kindly con- 
tributes to Our Brest Worps the article 
entitled “Practice vs. Profession,” will be 
remembered by many of our readers as 
the author of that excellent book, “Shak- 
speare and the Bible” with an introduc- 
tion by Robert Collyer. The book is 
published by Thomas R. Knox & Co., 817 
Broadway, New York. 


“Our Debt of Gratitude,” an oration 
delivered by George W. McCrary on the 
occasion of the decoration of soldiers’ 
graves, May 30, 1889, at Keokuk, Iowa. 
The aboye is the title of a pamphlet of 
sixteen pages containing a most wise, 
pithy. and eloquent tribute to the sol- 
diers and sailors of the union, living and 
dead. We are tempted to quote at 
length, but our space forbids. Wemust, 
however, give the extract in another col- 
umn, “The Education we Need.” 

Mr. Charles H. Kerr, the energetic 
and popular publisher, was married on 
May 29th to Miss Nellie Adams, of this 
city. Mr. and Mrs. Kerr have the con- 
gratulations of an extended circle of 
friends. As the publisher of Unity, and 
of many very excellent books, Mr. Kerr 
has.in a few years built a reputation. for 
industry, integrity and ability of which 
any young man might be proud. The 
Journal will always take an interest in 
his success.— Religio--Philosophical 
Journal, Chicago, Ill. 

~$2O oe 
ORDINATION AND INSTALLATION AT 
ALTON, ILLINOIS. 

The services of ordination and installa- 
tion of Henry D. Stevens as pastor of the 
Unitarian Church, of Alton, Illinois, oc- 
curred on Thursday, June 13, 1889, at 
2p.m. The following was the order of 
exercises: 

Organ Voluntary; Report of Ordina- 
tian, Rev, John Snyder; Invocation, Rey. 
J. R. Effinger; Duett and Quartette— 
“Tet the Words of My Mouth,” Choir; 
Scripture Reading, Rev. J. OC. Learned; 
Hymn: 

O God! thy children gathered here, 
Thy blessings now we wait; 


Thy servant, girded for his work, 
tands at the temple's gate. 


A holy purpose in his heart 
Has% boneaed ealm and still; 
Now from his past life’s Nazareth 

He comes, to do thy will. 


O Father! keep his soul alive 
To every hope of Fpods y 
e of love proclaim 
brotherhood. 


may his 
"5 tracet 


It is not alto- 
gether softened into and sunk into 
what Miss Phelps in the May For- 
um, calls “Our Velvet and Sealskin 
Anniversary week 


religion as a republic. 


people. 


Ordination Sermon, Rev. A. M. Judy; 
Anthem—‘‘Hear Us, O Father,” Choir; 
Ordaining Prayer, Rey. J. ©. Learned; 
‘Address to Pastor, Rev. David N. Utter, 
Right Hand of Fellowship, Rev, J. ©. 
Learned; Anthem—“Search Me, O God,” 
Choir; Address to the People, Rey. John 
Snyder; Welcome to Pastor from the 
Congregation, J. S. Roper; Responsive 
Readings by the Pastor and Congrega- 


tion; A Hymn of Whittier’s beginning: . 


O, sometimes gleams upon our sight, 
Through present wrong the Eternal Right! 


Benediction. 


The Education We Need. 


IT IS NOT SIMPLY INTELLECTUAL 
CULTURE, 


BY HON, GEO. W. M’ORARY, EX-SECRETARY j 


OF WAR. 


How can the national character 
which has been our strength in all 
the past be preserved and perpetu- 
ated to the latest generation of 
time? In answer to this great ques- 
tion I only repeat what has been 
said a thousand times when I pro- 
nounce the great word “Education.” 
“We must educate; we must edu- 
cate, or we musé perish.” And by 


this great word “Education” I do 
not mean simply intellectual cul- 
ture. I mean the development of 
human character and especially 
the development of those higher 
qualities of our nature which in- 


cline us to worship God and to 


care for and help our brother man, 
or in aword, religion. There is 
no form of government so entirely 
dependent upon the principles of 
The Golden 
Rule contains the essence of the 
Declaration of Independence, and 
that self-forgetting service of oth- 
ers which is the crowning glory of 


‘Christianity is also the chief cor- 


ner stone of a government by the 
Education in this high 
sense will preserve the republic 


but nothing else will, and if we 


are to be true to our country and 
to. the memory. of . those .who 
have died for it, this higher moral- 
ity must be taught in our schools 


.as well as in our homes and in our 


churches. In our government the 
people are the fountain of all polit- 
ical power, and our greatest care 
must be to see to it that this foun- 
tain is kept strong and pure and 
that it shall ever be a fountain of 
intelligence, of virtue and of pa- 
triotism and not of ignorance and 
vice, of injustice and of oppression. 
Slavery, one of the great enemies 
of the republic, is dead; but in- 
temperance, another enemy of the 
republic, scarcely less dangerous, 
still survives. God grant. that the 
people of this country may have 
the wisdom and courage to exter- 
minate the latter as they did the 
former. 


Wise Words About the Fourth of 
July. 

A late issue of the Union Signal 
contains timely and wise ;sugges- 
tions as to how we should celebrate 
our nation’s approaching birthday. 
Let everyone read and heed: 

“It is pitiful to think of the 
degradation to which our national 
birthday has sunk—a day with no 
higher associations in the minds of 
children than Chinese firecrackers, 


and in the minds of their elders, 
than German beer and Irish whis- 
ky. If there is one day in the 
year that should be thoroughly 
Americanized, but which has been 
thoroughly foreignized, it is the 
Fourth of July. One mission of 
the W. C. T. U. is to rescue it 


from its degradation and make #% 
a day in which a pure patriotism is 
exalted, a love of country instilled 
which is too deep to brook any- 
thing that brings a blot upon the 
fair name, America. It is this 
feeling which leads to the increas- 
ing desire to preempt the Fourth 
for temperance. More and mone 
each year is this done, and we 
trust this year will witness multi- 
plied temperance celebrations of 
|the Fourth. We believe it will 
j Already do we hear of the grand 
irallying of our forces at Lake 
Bluff, and many other points east 
; and west, north and south. 
| Singing of our: patriotic songe 
‘is or should be, a. prominent fea- 
ture in these gatherings, for tem- 
perance and patriotism as well as 
the gospel, can be sung unto the 
people. This singing should be, 
not by a few trained voices alone, 
but by the people. ‘Let all the 
people praise The O Lord, Let ali 
the people praise Thee,’ was the 
ancient command andit holds good. 
to-day. No prima donna nor basse 
profundo can so inspire us as the 
great volume of sound rolling out 
from the thousands of hearts which 
find expression for their deepest 
emotions in our national hymns. 


But, to our shame be it spoken, 
never did so few people in a nation 
really know their own patriotic 
songs. This is demonstrated in 
every large assembly when the 
congregation attempts to sing them. 
A week ago last Sabbath we attend- 
ed a memorial service for our sol- 
diers, and ‘““The Star Spangled 
Banner,” “Columbia the Gem of 
the Ocean,” and “America” were 
sung. The congregation were 
urged to join in the singing; their 
will to do so was evidently gooé, 
for they started. in courageously, 
but the volume of sound grew 
“small by degrees and beautifully 
less,” after the first verse was com- 
pleted. On the chorus it came up 
again, strong and full, but between 
whiles the choir had it all its own 
way; the trouble was, we did not 
know the words. This and similar 
experiences suggested the thought 
of having these patriotic songs and 
a temperance anthem printed on 
slips for use at the temperance 
Fourth of July celebrations, whick 
the W. T. P. A. have done. 


A strong reason for temperance 
celebrations of the Fourth, is the 
taking of reformed men out of the 
way of temptation. On no other 
day of the year are they so tempt 
ed in cities and license towns. 
And they dread the ordeal. Once 
when inviting a reformed man to 
attend.a temperance celebration 
in the woods, we were almost 
startled by the earnestness of his 
answer: “Indeed I am going. I 
don’t dare spend the Fourth in that 
town.” Let there be near each of 
our rum-cursed towns on the com- 
ing Fourth, these cities of refuge, 
where weak hunted souls may 
escape from the clutches of those 
who seek to destroy them. And 
let every Christian man and woman 
see to it that one such man is in- 
vited to go where the pursuers of 
his soul cannot reach him. 

Fourth of July should be matte 
by all temperance people‘a protest 
against the domination of our 
country by the saloon. “To your 
tents, O Israel!” was the ancieni 
war-cry which betokened revolt. 
“To your groves, O America!” Let 
this battle-cry resounding through 
the length and breadth of our land 
and its birthday approaches, sig- 
nalize to all the world our revolt 
against the power of the saloou, 
our rallying under the banner of 
“God and Home and Native Land” 
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OUR BEST 


WORDS. 


Gur Young folks. 


HOW? 


“How shall [ a habit break!’ 
As you did that habit make. 
As you gather&d, you must loose; 
As you yielded, now refuse. 
Thread by thread the strand we twist 
‘Till they bind us neck and wrist; 
Thread by thread the patient hand 
. Must untwine ere free we stand, 
As we builded stone by stone, 
We must toil, unhelped, alone, 
Till the wall is overthrown. 
—John Boyle O’ Reilly. 
a_i —_—___—_—_— 


“Keep Thyself Pure.” 


1. Name one important law that 
was given to the Israelites. 

The law of purity. 

2. What does this require? 

A clean government,clean homes, 
clean hands and clean hearts. 

3.. Show what is meant by “a 
clean government,” by verses from 
the Bible. 

(1.) ‘Ye shall do no unright- 
eousness in judgment, in mete- 
yard, in weight or in measure.” 

(2). “Ye shall keep my sabbaths 
and reyerence my sanctuary.” 

(3.) “Thou shalt do that which 
is right and good in the sight of 
the Lord; that it may be well with 
thee.” 

4, What have these laws to do 


with government? 
(im It isthe business of the 
government to provide standard 


weights and measures; if these are 
wrong, or if the government allows 
the people to use false ones, it is 
not doing right. 

(2.) The doing of government 
work on the Sabbath is as wrong 
as the doing of our own unneces- 
sary work. 

(3.) A “clean” government will 
not do anything that is wrong. 
God punishes sins in government 
as in people. 

5. State some of the laws that 
were given to the Israelites in re- 
gard to clean homes. 

(1.) “The Lord thy God walk- 
eth in the midst of thy camp, to 
deliver thee, and to give up thine 
enemies before thee; therefore 
shall thy camp be holy.” 

(2.) Before the priests were 
allowed to conduct worship, they 
must wash themselves with water 
and put on clean linen garments. 

(3.) Those who touched dead 
bodies were said to be “unclean,” 
and must wash their clothes and 
themselves, before they could join 
the rest of the people again. 

(4.) The ae for cleanliness 
in cases of sickness were even more 
strict than those given by the 
‘Boards of Health” to-day. 


(5.) Very careful laws were 


~ given in regard to food, so that the 


people w itd not be made sick by 
eating what was not fit to be eaten. 

6. What do you mean by ‘‘clean 
hands?” 

“That our bodies should be kept 
clean and neat; that we should be 
pure and true in thought, and word 
and deed;.that. we supa never 
allow Snreelves to do that- which 
we would be ashamed ta have our 
mothers sea us do.—rom forth- 
coming: Femperance Lesson Man- 
wal: Vol. 3 No. 4: 


A Pitizul See 


A few days ago one of ites police- 
men asked us who the party was 
that drew the axe, as mentioned in 
the 1 otce of the 27th of April, for, 
said he, “I know a-dozen drunk- 
ards in Halifax, any one of whom 
might have been the man.” | Said 
he, «7 have seen worse things than 
that since I haye been on the 
. force.’ He told us how a bright- 
looking boy entered the station 


age. His distress was on every 
line of his face, and his concern 
for his mother was only surpassed 
by that strange fear children have 
of the darkness. 

“Well, my little fellow,” said the 
big, but ‘kind-hearted Sergeant at 
the station, “what is troubling 

ou?’’- 

“Please, sir, is my mamma locked 
up here?” 

“Who is your mamma?” 

“Please, sir, her name is Martin.” 

The Sergeant looked at the rec- 
ord book on which the names of 
all prisoners were registered. 

“Yes; here is her name.” 

“Please, sir, can I see her?” 

“She is drunk. I don’t think it 
would do you any good, my littie 
man. Come back again in an hour.” 
_ The:poor little fellow, with his 
eyes filled with tears, turned slowly, 
and reluctantly left the office. 

In exactly an hour be returned. 
He had not been very far away, 
but spent the time in going from 
store to store watching the hour. 

This time he was admitted to the 
door of the cell. The mother had 
parlially recovered from the drunk- 
en stupor. 

“JT will let her out in a little 
while, my boy,” said the Sergeant, 
patting the boy’s curly head. The 
latter’s eyes brightened. 

“Oh, thank you, sir,” he said. 

“Where is your father? Is he 
dead ?” 

“No, sir; papa, he isat home.” 

“Why doesn’t he come down for 
your mother?” 

Again the boy’s eyes filled with 
big tears. 

“Because, sir, he is drunk too.” 

‘Poor boy,” muttered the officer; 
‘if you should grow up to bea 
sober man you would indeed be a 
model.” 

“Mamma was always so kind 
and good,” he continued between 
sobs. ‘‘Papa drank so hard, and 
then she thought she’d stop him if 
she did it too. Now they both get 
drunk so often.” 

The recollection of his miserable 
home seemed to flit across the 
boy’s mind, and again he burst 
into tears, and the officer expressed 
much sympathy for the boy whose 
love for a drunken mother was so 
earnest, so deep. It was a temper- 
ance lecture that appealed to the 
heart.—The Canadian Voice. 


Self Control. 


One day, when I was a very little 
girl, I was watching my mother 
making strawberry preserves. I 
can see the great kettle of boiling 
liquid now, clear as rubies. Be- 
side the stove stood a large milk- 
pan containing some squash, for}t 
“company” pies, with plenty of 
milk and eggs in it. ‘Now, 
Bridget,” said. my mother, at last, 
in a satisfied tone, “it is done; take 
the kettle off.” This was accom- 
plished, and then, with almost in- 
credible stupidity, the “help” 
actually emptied the. strawberries 
into’ the squash! My mother 
turned her head just too late. She 
was quick and impulsive, but there 
escaped from her month only a de- 
spairing, “Oh, Bridget!” Then, as 
she saw the girl’s instantly reeret- 
fal face, she uttered no angry re- 
proaches, no useless lamentations. 
No doubt when my tired mother, 
who was. not strong (I lost hen at 
fifteen), went upstairs to rest, she 
felt disheartened, and thought that 
her preserves and squash, her time 
and labor, had.all been wasted; but 
probably she never did for me a 


more valuable morning’s work than. 


when she gave that unconscious 
lesson i insweet self-control.~Moth- 


vover night—not above six years of; ers in Cowncil. 


For Our Best Words. 
“WHERE ARE THE NINE?” 
Luke xvii, 17. 
BY MRS, M. A. DEANE. 


How oft with health and strength re- 
stored, 

Have we forgotten or ignored 

The Master’s gentle, healing touch— 

The gift we thought to prize so much! 


Freed from the burden of our sin, 


‘Taught how the bliss of heaven to win, 


We still, forgettul of His love, 
Oft fail our gratitude to prove. 


Of “ten,” who kneel, at eventide, 
Entreating to be cleansed from pride, 
But “one,” with sweet humility, 
Comes, praising Him who maketh free. 


Could we but know His power to heal; 

Tf but our inmost souls could feel 

The pathos of His voice divine, 

“Were not ten cleansed? Where are thé 
nine?” 

Should we not come with one accord 

With grateful hearts to bless the Lord? 

Would not the mercies of the morn 

To truest praise, at evening, turn? 


And souls, from pain and anguish freed, 
Redeemed from lust and hate and greed, 
Return, without one missing name, 

To spread abroad the Master’s fame? 


Oh! may we to the Savior’s feet 
Bring offerings for his goodness meet; 
And ne’er forget his sacred shrine, 


Nor hear him say, “Where are the nine?” 


Farina, Ill, 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Ten Years of the First Unitarian 
Church of Madison, Wis.=Rev. J. H. 
Crooker, present pastor. 

“Dr. Martineau’s Study of Religion,” 
a summary of the argument, by Eliza R. 
Sunderland. Ann Arbor, Mich, 

“A Scheomeof Graded Courses of Study 
for Sunday Schools. Boston, Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. 25 Beacon St. 


“Report of the Boston Yonng Men’s 
Christian Union,” for the year ending 
April 10, 1889.. Boston, 18 Boylston st. 


Church Register of the First Indepen- 
dent Christ’s Church (Unitarian). Bal- 
timore, Md. Rev. Chas. R. Weld, pastor. 


_ “An Object in Life and How to Attain 
it,” by F. Leopold Schmidt, jr., contains 
some good suggestions. pp. 47. Pub- 
lished by Fowler & Wells Co., 775 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 


A Catalogue of Books for Sunday 
School Libraries, recommended by the 
Ladies’ Commission on Sunday School 
books, 1885-1889. Boston. American 
Unitarian Association. 


“The Ideal Unitarian Church,” a paper 
by Celia Parker Wooley, read before the 
‘Western Unitarian Conference at Chi- 
cago, May 16, 1889. Price 5c. Chicago, 
Chas. H. Kerr & Co., Publishers. 


A review of Rev. Edward H. Jewitt’s 
“Communion Wine,” by John Ellis, M. 
D., and the “Holy Supper is Representa- 
tive,” being a brief consideration of its 
uses and emblems, by J. R. Hoffer. 
Published by J. R. Hoffer, Mt Joy, Pa. 


“John Ward, Preacher,’ a noyel by 
Margaret Deland. pp. 478, 42d Thousand. 
Price paper, 50c. Boston. Houghton, 
Miffin & Co. 

This is the first of the Riverside Paper 
Series,’ and is printed from large type 
easily read. This book has already at- 

tained great popularity and caused much 

earnest and wholesome discussion. ‘The 
series will be issued semi-monthly during 
the summer and will include some very 
famous high-class novels by the best 
writers. 


“Unitarians and Jesus Christ;” a dis- 
course given in the Second Unitarian 
church, Athol, Mass., April 28, 1889 by 
Charles BE. Perkins, This is a most excel- 
lent tract of ninotecn pages, published by 
the Athol Transcript Compaay, 41 and 48 
Exchange Street, Athol, Mass. There 
ought to be a copy of ‘this tract in the 
hands of every minister and ‘teacher in 
the land.. It would go fur toward remov- 
ing prejudice end correcting a wide- 
spread, misapprehension in “regard to 
Unitarian belie? abi mat Christ. : 


Lend a Hand for June contains: The 
Machinery of: Morals, The- Missing -Sci- 
ence by Edward Atkinson... The insane 
in Foreign Countries, by Helen F. Kim- 
ball’ Why Orella wont Without her 
Dinner, by: i. B. Girton. .Colored Phy- 
sicians, by S. W.. Hubbard. An Unself- 
ish Life, by Mrs. Grace R. Moore. 
times One Department contains: Address 
to Clubs, Help for Hinda + Widows, Re- 
ports of Clubs, ete.’ Titelligence, Pun- 
ishment. of Drunkards and Machine 
Voting, Publislied by_J. Stillman Smith 


Ten | 


& Co,, 3 Hamilton Pia 108," Boston. . 20e a 
number, $2.00 per year, monthly, : 


Good Health for June is a fine num- 
ber. The second installmedt of Dr. Os- 
wald’s “International Health Studies” 
is an illustrated paper on France. Kate 
Lindsay, M. D., has an excelJent papea 
upon “ Daess in Relation to the Muscu- 
lar Developement of Women,” which 
eveay women ougyt to read, and Fannie 
Bolton, is a pleasant story, instanges 
how in society, “Revalation ‘orks: Revo- 
lution.” ' There is also a well-written ar- 


ticle of careful research by Myrta B. 
“Fashionable Amusements: 


Castle, on 
Two Thousand Years Ago”, “The Indus- 


trial Kitchen-Garden System,” by E. L. 
| Shaw, 


The leading article in the. Social 
Purity Department is by J.. H. Kellogg, 
M. D., and treats of that most unremun- 
erative crop—“wild oats.” Tho transat- 


lantic article, also by.the Editor-in-chief, 


“Health . Observatios in England,” is 
both pleasant and profitable reading. 
The paper on “Vegetable Soups,” by 
Mrs. HE. E. Kellogg, A. M. will do much 
toward correcting false ideas concerning 
vegetarian diet, and the soup itself, care- 
fully prepared according to her “direc- 
tions, will do still more. A year’s stb- 
scription to this journal will be an excel- 
lent thing to have in the family. $1.25 
per; year; single copies, fifteen cents. 
Good Health Pubhshing Co., ue 
Creek, Mich. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NITARIAN PAPERS, tracts and other publi- 
cations will be sent free to any one applying 
to MISS E. A. FREEBORN, Secretary Postoffice 


| Mission, Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo. 


W Bary UNITARIANS. DO BELEEVE, AND 
what they do not believe. _phird editinn.— 
This is a statement by Rey, J. Li. Douthit, assist- 
ed by more than one hundred leading Unitarians 
of America. oece by mail at following oa 
One copy, 20., 50 copie 8, ide. and 100 copies. 
Madras OUR Got WORDS * Bholbevilie t ll 


HE CHRIST! AN LIVE, a Unitarian Journal 

Weekly. . Twelve pages—three large columns 

each. Price Ore Dollar a year, etters, pa- 
pers, postoffice or dex nS, oe to be sent to 


REY. R. SPEARS, 
Arundel House, The ‘Bank, 
A ighgate, 
London, N. 
\HE UNITARIAN, 


A Monthly Liberal Christian Magazine. 
Terms of — SODSCriDeGm One Dollar per year in 
advance. All subscriptions should be sent ta 
REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND 
Ann Arbor, Mich, 


EADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 


Unitarian; educates for the Christian Ministry; 
gives aid to worthy but indigent students; tuition; 
books, room-rent, furniture, free to all; no secta- 
rian test required; full course is three years. 
school year 88 weeks; school opens September 
29th; six professors; library of seventeen 
thousand volumes; located in a. beautiful 
and healthful ny. ot eight thousand inhabitants 
Apply to Rev. A. A. LIVERMORE, President, 

Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


ARG UNITARIAN OR FREE CHRISTIAN CATE- 
HI (Prepared for use in Familics and 
Sunday Schools .) By Jasper L. Douthit, 
of the First Congregational (Unitarian) a 
Shelbyville, U1. Suggested i in partfrom * ‘A Free 
Christian Catechism,’ by Alfred Hood, of Eng- 
Jand. Price, 5 etd per copy. Reduction on 

quantities. Addre: 
OUR BEST WORDS, Shelbyville, 1. 


astor 
urch, 


ELEMENTS OF 
RELIGION AND MORALITY 


In the form of a Catechism, 


BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING AND 
SAMUEL C..THACHER. 

Printed by John Ehot, Boston, in #814 and re- 
printed at the oflice of Ovuk Best Wonns, Shel 
byville, Liinois, and for sale, post free at-5e per 
copy or 25c. per dozen. 


IESUS CHRIST - 


OR 
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A Plea For Religious ate 


BY REY. JASPER Li DOULrALT, « 
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With Jesus Christ as Leader in morals and re- 
ligion, this paper aims to help in the glorious 
endeavor 

“To build the Universal Church 


Lofty as in the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man.” 


TERMS.—BSingle copy, one year, - - - 
5 to 10 copies to one address, each, - - - - 
Specimen copy sent free. 
J. L. DOUTHIT, Pub’r, 
Shelbyville, I. 


For Our Best Words. 
HYMN. 


BY MRS. L. A. HASKELL. 


3 
Our Father, lend thy listening ear 
To hear our ery to thee, 
That we may cast aside all fear, 
Forever thine to be. 


May we'be thine to feel thy graze, 
Thy constant watch and care, 

And bring thy ever loving face 
Before our souls in prayer, 


May we be thine to come to Thee 
In every want and woe, 

To lay our burdens down, and be 
Thy children here below. - 


So may we bring thy kingdom down, 
Forgiving as forgiven, : 

And learn to say, thy will be done 
On earth as ‘tis in heaven. 

Axton, all. , 
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a FOURTH OF JULY HYMN, 


Lord while for all mankind we pray, 
Of every clime ana coast, 

Oh! hear us for our native land,— 
The land we love the most. 


Oh! guard our shores from every foe, 
With peace our borders bless; 

With prosperous times our cities crown,. 
Our fields with plenteousness. 


Unite us in the sacred love 
Of knowledge, truth and thee; 
And let our hills and valleys shout 
The songs of liberty. 


Lord of the nations! thus to thee 
Our country we commend: 
Be thou her refuge and her trust, 
Her everlasting friend! 
—Selected 


SS —————————————— 


“Qweetness and light,” by these 
conquer. 


“A foe to God was ne’er true 
friend to man.”— Edward Young. 


“Pd rather be right than be 
President of the United States.” 
Henry Clay. 


“Personal liberty” —that means 
license to make a weak brother 
drunk, pick his pockets, starve his 
family, and run him and his boys 
into the chain gang and peniten- 
tiary.— The Issue. 


Cassius. M. Clay, nephew of 

enry Clay, nowin his seventy- 
ninth year, lives a retired life on 
his estate near Richmond, Ky. 
The thirty acres of big trees sur- 
rounding his house were all planted 
by his own hand. Mr. Clay is a 
fine looking old gentleman, tall, 
with silver-white hair, and well 
cut features. He still takes some 


interest in politics, making even 
- an occasional speech. 


“Lilies Pulled Up.” 


In the new work, Hmerson at 
Concord, Dr. Edward Emerson, 
the son of the Concord sage, re- 
lates the following: ‘“‘One evening 
after a conversation where zealous 
radicals had explained the death of 
Jesus had been simulated, not real, 
and planned beforehand by his 
disciples, for its effect upon the 
people, while he thereafter kept in 
hiding, my mother tells me that 
she asked my father, ‘Should you 
like to have the children hear 
that? He said: ‘No; its odious to 
to have lilies pulled up and skunk 
cabbages planted in their places.’”’ 
A good deal of the negative and 
destructive “criticism” of the pres- 
ent day falls under this vigorously 
expressed censure. 


Increase of Human Life. . 


We are told by those who have 
made the subject a study that 
human life has increased 25 per 
cent during the past 50 years. The 
means employed to bring this 
about have been many, and it is 
safe to say that by the end of 
another half century nearly as 
great progress will bemade. Two 
hundred years ago, in England, the 
the average life in London was 
about twenty years. Now itis 47 
years. In “ye vlden times” of 
which we read so much that seemed 
good, such diseases as small pox 
swept off whole cities, and deci- 
mated nations. Such has been the 
advance in medical science that 
this dread disease has been shorn 
of much of its power for destruc- 
tion. Wehave yet to corral the 
the liquor traffic and kill it before 
we can hope for much greater 
longevity than we now have. And 
the signs are multiplying that the 
people of the United States will 
take the lead in this work.—The 
Monitor. 


Remarkable ‘‘Culture.” 


The so-called path of progress, 
along which our few extremely 
wise men may be expected to go, 
is outlined by a writer, in the issue 
of Unity, for April13. He says: 
“A church which shall be able to 
stand firm amidst the storms of 
modern thought, must surely rest 
on deeper and better foundations 
than the Christ of history.” Just 
what this new foundation is to be, 
or by whom it is to be laid, we are 
not told, and we have no means of 
knowing. But when it is laid, it 
will in all probability be remark- 
able for its culture and progress. 

It is related that when the lead- 
ers of the French Revolution be- 
came convinced that their efforts 
to found a stable government with- 
out a religion, must fail, they went 
to Talleyrand for advice as to how 
they should proceed to found a 
new religion. That wily diplo- 
matist said, “Jesus Christ died 
upon a cross, in order to found 
his religion, and you ought to be 
willing todo as much.” We sin- 
cerely hope that our advanced 
brothers, to whom the historic 
Christ is not a satisfactory founda- 


tion, will follow the French states- 
man’s advice.—Manford’s Mag- 
azine. 


‘Then none was for party; 
Then all were for the State; 
Then the great man helped the poor, 
And the poor man loved the great; 
Then lands were fairly portioned; 
Then spoils were justly sold; 
The Romans were like brothers 
In the brave days of old. 
—Macaulay’s “Lays.” 
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Morality the Object of Goverument. 


The end of all political struggle 
is to establish morality as a basis 
of all legislation. “Lis not free 
institutions, tis not a democracy 
that is the end,—no, but only the 
means. Morality is the object of 
government. We want a state of 
things in which crime will not 
pay, astate of things which will 
allow every man the largest lib- 
erty compatible with the liberty 
of every other man.—-Ralph Wal- 
do Emerson, on “Fotrune of the 
Republic. 


Christianity Without Christ. 

The experiment of Christianity 
without the divine and _ risen 
Christ has been long and widely 
tridd, and it has» failed. . It jacks 
spring and motive and aggressive 
force. It does not plant missions 
on any large and enduring scale at 
home or abroad. During the 
Reign of Terror in France there 
arose a party who called them- 
selves Theophilanthropists. They 
believed in God and righteousness 
and the immortality of the soul. 
They composed a catechism and a 
ritual. They invented substitutes 
for the sacraments. ‘They boasted 
at one time of 20,000 adherents. 
They held together for just five 
years and then disappeared, the 
contempt and laughing stock of 
the infidels. It is not so easy to 
found a religion. It was not easy 
2,000 years ago, with Judaism and 
Greek philosophy and Roman law 
in possession of the world. But it 
was done. . Jerusalem and Athens 
and the Eternal City surrendered. 
The cross and the open sepulcher 
mastered them. 

The barbaric nations were tamed 
into gentleness and loving loyalty, 
and upon the foundations of that 
ancient faith have been raised the 
walls of modern Christendom, 
dominant in Europe and America, 
and circling the globe with its 
missionary enterprise. The scorn 
of its foes has not withered 1s life, 
nor have the unseemly contentions 
of its friends broken its power. 
How comes it? Because behind 
its creeds and cathedrals, behind 
its sacraments and ritual, radiant 
and clear rises the figure of the 
Christ of Bethlehem and Olivet, 
rising from the dead, regnant in 
the heavens, the incarnate Son of 
God. And upon the seas of modern 
controversy I see His pierced feet 
treading their wildness into eter- 
nal peace. I have tasted this new 
wine, and for myself I say, “The 
old is better.’—Rev A. J. F. Beh- 
rends, D. D. 


“All The Rights I Want.” 


No women ever had upon their 
souls responsibilities so sacred as 
those who have already received 
in any degree the power to vote. 
Behind them stand the poor wage- 
workers, waiting for that potent 
weapon; the drunkard’s wife, into 
whose life more torture enter than 
words would dare to tell; but these 
must wait, forsooth, because wo- 
men who have the ballot do not 
vote. 

‘‘Arise, ye women who are at ease in 
Zion; hear my voice, ye careless daugh- 
ters; who knoweth if ye be come into the 
kingdom for such a time as this?” 

Do not be guilty of judging all 
the world by your own individual 
standard, and thus saying, “I have 
all the rights I want,” but in 
Christ’s name be intent to give to 
those in want their rights, by 
grandly using yours.—Frances H. 
Willard. 


What thanks, O God, to Thee are due 
That thou didst plant our fathers here, 

And watch and guard them as they grew 
A vineyard to the Planter dear. 


The toils they bore our ease has wrought; 
They sowed in tears; in joy we reap; 
The birthright they so dearly bought 
We'll guard, till we with them shall 
sleep.—dJ. Flint. 


Our National Hymns. 


Some of the week-day teachers 
have been testing their pupils. as 
to their knowledge of the patriotic 
sopgs of our land. There are 
some of these that every boy and 
girl ought to know by heart. No, 
I would not count “Yankee Doo- 
dle” among them, because the 
words of that are hardly worth 
learning; but I do think every one 
of you should have at your 
tongue’s end “America,” and “Star 
Spangled Banner,” at least. By 
the way, here is a new verse for 
“America,” written by the author, 
Rev. S. F. Smith, for the last Cen- 
tennial celebration. Be sure you 
learn this too: 

Our joyful hearts to-day 
Their grateful tribute pay, 
Happy and free, 
After our hopes and fears, 
After our blood and tears, 
Strong with our hundred years, 
O Lord, to Thee! 
—The Young Crusader. 
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A Union “In His Name.” 


The grandest organization on 
earth today is the W. C. T. U.— 
the union of Christian wives, moth- 
ers and sisters of the various 
churches for God and Home and 
Native Land as against Sabbath 
desecration, social impurity and 
the liquor traffic and other evils. 
There are about 250,000 of 
these daughters of the King of 
kings ih this nation. They are 
of the salt of the chureh and of the 
nation. They are the power be- 
hind the throne in the great tem- 
perance reformation. It: is -& 
bright honor to the name Chris- 
tian and a high credit to woman- 
hood to be an active member of 
such a glorious army. 
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OUR BEST WORDS. 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY. 
JASEERK L. DOUTHIT, Eprror. 


‘A PurgeR (Christianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears butits name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome. Let our lives re- 
veal its beauty and its power.”—William Ellery 
Channing. 


‘Heaven's gate is shut to him who comes alone. 
Save thon a soul and it shall save thine own. 


Enter22 as Second Class Mail Matter 


Sur BrVILLE, ILz., Juty 1, 1889. 


On July 4, the old flag with 
thirty-eight stars will be replaced 
in our navy, by order of Secretary 
Tracy, by the new flag with forty- 
two stars—six rows of seven stars 
each. This incident will mark an 
era in our national developement, 
and it is a sad pity that as the 
Nation celebrates its foundation 
and progress this Fourth, it will 
not be able to claim that it is pro- 
gressing in that which makes a 
people truly noble as fast as in 
material prosperity. Corrupt 
practices at elections almost open- 
ly endorsed in the highest quarters, 
and the triumph of high license to 
sell the cause of vice, crime, dis- 
order and death over the land is 
not a sight upon which the angels 
can look down with any pleasure. 
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“Not If It Were My Boy.” 

What is a boy worth? Hon. 
Horace Mann once said of a 
Massachusetts reformatory insti- 
tution that if it had saved one 
boy its expense was amply com- 
pensated. Some one asked him 
afterward if that was not a rather 
extravagant assertion. “Not if it 
were my boy,” replied the noble 
philanthropist, educator, and 
statesman. 

How much is your boy worth? 
Would you pay a few dollars to 
help along influences to save him 
and make a true man of him? or 
will you use your time in making 
money and spend it to feed your 
boy’s appetite and vanity, while 
evil influences ruin him? You 
may save your boy and lay up 
treasures in heaven, or you may 
lose both boy and treasures. So 
of your girl. Would you like for 
her to have a drunkard for a 
husband? What are you doing 
to help make boys and men sober? 

You have your choice. You 
can use your time and money to 
guard your loved ones from evil 
or you can make money to put in 
“bags with holes” and _ bring 
shame. to you at last. “And he 
that earneth wages, earneth wages 
to put in a bag with holes.” See 
Haggai, Chap. 1, v. 6. 

There have been many parents 
in Shelby county, even, who 
would have made a safer invest- 
ment of their money and left a 
richer legacy to their children— 
a legacy of virtue and self control 
—if they had spent hundreds of 
dollars where they did spend one to 
oppose evil customs and _ influ- 
ences and to establish good in- 
fluences and good habits for their 


children. Alas! that so many 
neglect these things and thus lose 
all. 
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False and True Freedom. 


Extract from a sermon by Rev. J. L, 
Douthit, preached in the Ist Congrega- 
tional chureh, Shelbyville, Sunday 
evening, June 30, 1889. 

Trxt: “If the Son, therefore, shall 
make yon free, ye shall be free indeed.” 
—dJohn viti, 36. 

That noble word liberty is at 
present the most misunderstood, 
if not the most abused word in Eu- 
rope and America. It is abused 
by Republican and Monarchist, 
Democrat and Aristrocrat, Prot- 
estant and Catholic, Christian and 
infidel. It is said that the people 
of Athens took the principles of 
their wisest countryman, Solon, to 
roast barley with. Wendell Phil- 
lips used to say that Americans 
took the principles of Washington 
and Jefferson to make slaves and 
to raise cotton with. And today 
the American people are using 
their liberty—the birthright from 
our fathers—for license to deal 
out an abounding cause of vice, 
crime, pauperism and destruction 
to their fellowmen. It now ap- 
pears that the late Dr. Cronin of 
Chicago was decoyed from his 
home under pretense of. calling 
him to an errand of mercy and 
assassinated by men who were 
screaming for liberty and railing 
against oppression in Ireland. 
To-day a free press and _ free 
speech mean, with many people, 
free slander of your political op- 
ponents and wholesale falsehood 
for the sake of the party. Wrote 
John Milton, the author of Para- 
bise Lost, of such times in En- 


eland’s dark days, hundreds of | 


years ago: 
They bawi for freedom in their senseless 
mood, 
And still revolt when the truth would set 
them free; 
License they mean when they say liberty. 
Of late years in Germany, Spain, 
France, Italy, England, some per- 
sons, In the name of liberty, at- 
tempted to murder or assassinate 
righteous sovereigns, good queens 
and rulers. In America we have 
tried our hand at pro-slavery re- 
bellion, railroad rioting, bull-doz- 
ing, ballot box stuffing, political 
bribery, gambling, assassination, 
all in thename of freedom. Why, 
there is nothing dark and devilish 
that men have not done under the 
pleaof liberty. One of our first 
martyred Presidents was assassi- 
nated by a man who, under the 
stimilus of whisky, cried, as he 
gave the fatal shot, “Sic semper 
tyrannis!” “So be it with tyrants!” 
“Q, liberty! liberty! how many 
crimes are committed in thy name!” 
cried Madame Roland, during the 
Reign of Terror in France. There 
is a class of freedom shriekers in 
politics who really want freedom 
to do what they please. They 
would annul all prohibitory laws, 
and ran this government for the 
sake of making money, getting 
into office and drinking beer and 
whisky. In the name of freedom 
some men would abolish the Chris- 
tian religion, do away with our 
Sabbath, turn the Fourth of July 
into a day of spreeing and gam- 
bling, publish obscene literature 
and put an end to the sacred insti- 
tution of marriage. There is a 
free lovism advocated by men and 
women who claim to be decent that 
is worse than Mormonism itself. 
Allin the name of “personal lib- 
erty.” i 
There was the same _ abuse 
of liberty in Asia and Europe in 
the days of Paul. Hence he writes 


to that church at Galatia: “Breth- 
ren, ye have been called unto lib- 
erty, only use not liberty for an 
oceasion to the flesh, but by love 
serve one another.” (Gal. v., 13.) 
As if he would say, “Do not 
use your privileges to gratify self, 
abuse yourself and others. But 
stand fast in the liberty wherewith 
Christ makes free.” “If the truth 
shall make you free, then shall you 
be free indeed.” That is the 
way to be free from sin and wrong 
doing. 

Brethren! grant no license to 
yourself in wrong doing, sell no 
indulgences in evil ways to others 
and vote for no one else to do so. 
Call upon the great God through 
his risen Christ to help you 
break every bond of bad_ habit, 
drive out every impure desire and 
stand unchained and free to love 
and serve God and your fellow 
men. This is true freedom. All 
other freedom is spurious. It is 
disobedience to God and must tend 
to disorder and ruin of the individ- 
ual and nation. O, be a free son 
and daughter of the Most High 
and not a slave to error and sin. 
“Tf the Son, therefore, shall make 
you free, ye shall be free indeed.” 
This is the principle of liberty 
which applied to civil government 
makes it easy for men to do right 
and hard for them to do wrong. 
By this principle | am forbidden 
to do anything or favor any law or 
custom that tempts or injures my 
neighbor, This principle obliges 
me to deny myself for another’s 
sake. It made Paul say, “If drink- 
ing wine cause my brother to 
offend, I will drink no more wine 
so longas the world stands.” O, that 
we may all stand fast for such 
liberty! 
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NOTES 


The graduating class of the Meadville 
Taeological school this year numbers 
ten. 


Rev. Napoleon Hogeland, Unitarian 
minister in Wichita, Kansas, has just 
exchanged pulpits for one Sunday with 
Rev: W. J. Tullof the M. E. church of 
the same city. 


We haye received papers from Rock- 
land, Mass., containing the history, de- 
scription and cut of the new Unitarian 
church there and an account of the dedi- 
cation services. ‘he pastor, Rev. H. C. 
McDougall seems very energetic in his 
work and we hope it will continue to 
prosper. Rev. H. Price Collier, Rev. 
Grindall Reynolds and other preachers 
took part in the services. 


At the State Universalist Convention 
held in Lewiston, Me, recently the fol- 
lowing resolution, presented by ex-Gov. 
peices Perham was unanimously adopt- 
ed: 

Resolved. That we especially com- 
mend to women of the Universalist 
church the W. C. T. U. as a most effi- 
cient agency in the cause of temperance 
and social purity. 


We copy the following from a little 
sheet, the ‘Messiah Mission Herald,” 
which comes to us from St. Louis, tell- 
ing of good done and of good plans for 
work to be done in the future at the 
Messiah Mission Sunday School, corner 
of Ninth and Wash streets: 


Have ye looked for sheep in the desert, 
For those who have missed their way? 
Have ye been in the wild, waste places, 
Where the lost and wandering stray? 
Have ye trodden the lonely highway, 
The foul and darksome street? 

It may be ye’d see in the gloaming 
The print of My wounded feet. 


Have ye folded home to your bosom 
The trembling, neglected lamb? 
And taught to the little lost one 
Tae sound of the Shepherd’s name? 
Have ye searched for the poor and needy, 
With no clothing, no home, no bread? 

1 The Son of Man was among them, 

! He had nowhere to lay his head. 


‘The General Assembly of Cumberland 
Presbyterians at Kansas City by an 
overwhelming vote adopted the following 
resolution: 

‘Resolved, That the Board of Educa- 
tion are hereby instructed to give no aid 
to any candidate for the ministry in 
securing an education, who uses tol acco, 
and that itis the duty of the Board of 
education to know, before aiding any 
student, that he does not use tobacco. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


The July issue of Seribners Magazine 
is a Midsummer Fiction number, contain- 
ing seven complete’short stories, four of 
them richly illustrated by such artists as: 
Frederic Remington, Robert Blum, and 
Chester Loomis; and an unusual excit- 
ing instalment of Mr.Stephenson’s serial,. 
“The Master of Ballantrae,” the illustra- 
tion of which, from a drawing by William 
Hole, is the frontispiece of the number. 
There are also included the second arti 
cle in the new Electrical Series and inter- 
esting poems. 


Our Day for June contains among 
other valuable contributions, “New Du- 
ties of the New South,” and “Papal and 
American Plansin Conflict,” from Boston 
Monday Lectures (foureenth year) by 
Joseph Cook. “A Century of Constitu- 
tional Government” by Hon. C. M. De- 
pew. Hditorial Notes on the following 
topics: The Centennial of Washingtou’s 
Inauguration — Bishop — Potter on 
Current American Politics —Justin 
Winsor ona Proposed New. Edition of 
Washington’s Writings—President Eliot 
on 


Miss Willard’s Glimpses of Fifty. Years. 
—-Speed of Ocean Steamers. Our Day 
is “a record and review of current re- 
form,” edited by Joseph Cook and a 
corps of associate editors who are very 
prominent in their special braneh of re-. 
form; Frances i. Willard is at the head 
of the Temperance Department. Pub- 
lished by Our Day Publishing Co., 28 
Beacon street, Boston. 25¢ single num- 
ber; $2.50 per year. 


The July Atlantic contains a short. 
sketch called “Going to Shrewsbury,” by 
Sarah Orne Jewett, which naturally com- 
mends itself to the summer reader who 
has either already gone away himself, or 
who is looking ferward to going to some 
such country town. Another paper, by 
Mr. Bradford Torrey, called “A Moun- 
tain-Side Ramble,’ will appeal to the 
same class. The magazine opens with an 
article by Miss Preston, giving an ac- 
count of the last days of Cicero, and of a 


series which she has been contributing to 


the Atlantic. Prof. N.S. Shaler, who is 
a person to speak with authority, writes 
about “The Problem of Discipline in 
Higher Education,” which will be read by 
student and teacher with equal interest. 
Mr. L. H. Nelson has an article on the 
“Speaker’s Power,” meaning power of 
the speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. Mr. W. H. Downes has a paperon 
the ‘Old Masters” which may be seen in 
New York and it is surprising to find how 
large a representation.can be seen there. 
The two specially literary articles of the 
magazine are “John Evelyn’sYouth,” an 
accouut of that worthy, full of anecdote, 
written by Mary Davies Steele. The 
other article is “Books that have Hindered 
me,” by Agnes Repplier. So much has 
been written about books that have help- 
ed various people that: Miss Repplier has 
decided to write about the books that 
did not help her; among these she men- 
tions “Sandford and Merton,” Milton’s 


“Areopagitica,” and the “Heir of Red- 


clyffe.” On the whole this is a very 
superior number. “ 
Hoveuton, Mirrurn & Co., Boston. 


JOHN,WARD, PREACHER, AND ROBERT 
ELSMERE. 


A Correspondent says: 

“T notice among “Books Received,” 
Mrs Margaret DeLand’s “John Ward 
Preacher.” To me, though very interest- 
ing, it is quite unsatisfactory. I cannot 
understand why “Helen” should be left. 
without hope for the future, because she. 


rejects the monstrous dogmas, which her — 


husband believes. The one great influ- 
ence for good which the book should 
haye, it seems to me, is lost, through thus. 
representing an honest and pure soul as 
left in the dark, while it gives to an ad- 
vocate of the most horrible doctrines,. 


the spiritual attainments, the serenest 


faith in his own happy future. Why 
should she not have faith, who could 
widen the borders of heayen and offer 
joy to a multitude of hungry souls? 
The author of “Robert Elsmere,” it seems 
to me has made the same mistake. The 


impression which the average reader 


will get from this book is much the 
same, viz., that the faith which takes 
hold of God and of all the divine 
virtues and of the life that is to be, can- 
not be disconnected from the old views 


- 


Washington’s' Place in History— . 
Drunkenness at the Centennial Ball— 


«we 


to which Catherine elu 
or in other words, that 
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g so tenaciously, 
other w t new light upon 
doctrinal points, new insight into great 
truths, necessarily drives out the simple 


faith of the devoted soul, which I do not 


belieye. And I am jealous enough of 
the interests of the true, liberal faith, to 
regret deeply that both these books 
should represent the one “thing needful,” 
the pure Christian faith which reaches 
out toward heayen and lives rejoicing in 
the hope of immortal blessedness as in- 
compatible with the new light, which 
should only make the glory of the 
Christian faith more glorious. 


MR SAVAGE'S WHAT O'CLOCK IN 
RELIGION, 

In a private letter to the editor of this 
paper, a leading and scholarly Unitarian 
Says: 

I have been reading M. J. Savage’s 
brilliant essay on “What o'clock is it in 
religion?” 

He makes the mistake of emphasizing 
the environment too strongly and not 
giving credit enough to the soul. 

Suppose we do live in an enlarged, 
scientific, philosophical, universal world 
which we have found out, the conditions 
of human life so far as God and man are 
concerned, remain essentially the same. 

Birth and death are not changed, ap- 
petites, desires, intellect, will, conscience 
affection are the same. The real problem 


- of life is not altered. Sin is as black an 


evil, goodness as great a good as ever. 
Man is on probation still. He cannot 
jump that conclusion, if he does travel 
6o miles an hour and crosses the Atlantic 
in six days and less, and can squint at 
distant orbs in the sky through his Lick’ 
telescope. He needs a Savior and Re- 
deemer and Teacher as much as ever, or 
even more. He cannot do without God 
any more than David or Jesus. Charac- 
ter building is essentially the same pro- 
cess and consists in avoiding the eviland 
clinging to the good. 

Whether man is 6,000 or 600,000 years 
on tke earth does not alter the raain fact 
that he is here now, and has got to work 
out his salvation as much as in the time 
of Paul. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


How to Make It More Efficient. 


' Substance of an address delivered be- 


fore the Missouri Valley Conference 

of Unitarian Churches, at Bismarck 

Grove, Lawrence, Kansas, June 11, 

1889, 

A model Sunday School, like a model 
Church, must exist for sorne definite and 
well understood purpose, It must have 
an aim, and its teachers and pupils must 
know what they are seeking to accom- 
plish. The means employed must be 
directed intelligently toward the end 
sought. If there is doubt, uncertainty, 
or indefiniteness respecting the purpose 
and aim of the Sunday School, it will 
accomplish little and little interest or 
enthusiasm will attend its work. 

What then should be the aim of the 
Sunday School? 

Tanswer in the first place that it 
should be a school in fact as well as in 
name, and its aim should be educational. 

But education is a large word and 
comprehends much more than can be 
embraced within the curiculum of the 
Sunday School. 

It is not to be expected that the Sun- 
day School will, as a rule, instruct its 
pupils in the rudiments of an intellectual 
education, though it may incidentally, 
and should sometimes aid, especially the 
poor, in acquiring these. Its great aim, 
however, should be to develop the 
higher qualities of human nature—to 
teach the art of right and noble living— 
to aid its pupils in building up strong 
and true and beautiful characters. And 
what is this but religion? What is this 
but pure Christianity—Christianity as 
taught by the Master? 

Such being the true aim and purpose 
of the Sunday School, how is it to be 
accomplished—or if you say it cannot be 
accomplished, then I ask, how shall the 
Sunday School be enabled to do most in 
the direction of its accomplishment? 

Of course much—I might almost say 
all, depends upon the teacher. The 


pupil looks up to the teacher. If any- 
thing useful is to be imparted it must be 


by the t 
fore,is, how can the teachers in our 


{ 


| 
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The real question, 
Sunday Schools best accomplish the 
work they are set to do? The qualifica- 
tions of a Sunday School teacher are 
intelligence, a clear and definite and 
worthy purpose, interest and zeal in his 
work and industry. He must be intelli- 
gent; must possess greater knowledge 
than the pupils, must in a word have 
something to impart which his. pupils 
lack and need. He must not be an “empty 


| vessel,” but as far as possible a fountain 


of knowledge and inspiration. 


He must have a clear and definite and 
worthy purpose, because this alone will 
enable him to make use of the means 


suited to the end and to concentrate his 


efforts. 

He must have an interest and zeal in the 
work. The rule which obtains elsewhere 
applies here—the people who are in 
earnest, and who believe that they haye 
a work to do that is worth doing well, 
are the people who succeed. A Sunday 


School teacher should believe that there | 


is no work in the world more important 


than that of helping the young to start 


out in life on the right road—the road 
which leads to true and genuine man- 
hood and womanhood. 


liberal Ohristian Sunday School may 
well so believe, tor he does not regard 
the child as a bundle of total depravity 
in embryo—but he believes that every 


child is born innocent and capable, by | 


nature, and without a miricle, of being 
influenced for good and led into a lite of 
righteousness. Our Sunday School 
teacher have in this beautiful faith, much 
to inspire them. 


The Sunday School teacher must be | 


industrious. He must be willing to give 
some time and study each week to pre- 
paration for the Sanday lesson, He 
should know beforehand precisely what 
he will endeavor to impress upon his 
class each Sunday. 


What shall be taught in the Sunday 
School? . I am aware that this is consid- 
ered in our Sunday Schools rather a 
troublesome question. My general 
answer to it is this: Teach whatever 
will help to accomplish the great pur- 
pose, of which I haye spoken, teach 
whatever will tend to develop Christian 
character—whatever will quicken con- 
science—strengthen good resolutions, 
increase moral stamina and lead the 
young toward the true life. This is the 
general rule, but the question still re- 
mains, what teaching will tend to pro- 
mote these ends? 


That question must, of course, be left 
with the teacher, to be decided in the 
light of such suggestions and helps as 
he can gather from all sources open to 
him. Itis impossible to enumerate in 
detail all the subjects, or topics, that 
may properly be brought before the 
classes. Much will, of course, depend 
upon the character of the pupils, in a 
given class, their ages, education, and all 
their surrounding circumstances. Shall 
theology be taught? I should say yes, 
by all means, so much theology as is 
good for the pupil and will help him to 
carry on properly the work of character 
building, and no more. The great cen- 
tral truths of religion—God, Immortality, 
Worship, and the uplifting and saving 
power of the example of great and good 
lives and especially and permanently of 
the life and example of Jesus of Nazareth 
—there should be taught—or what is 
better, should be taken for granted— 
always assumed to be true—and always 
assumed to be of the greatest importance. 
This, was the method of the great 
Teacher, and I do not think we can im- 
prove upon it. 

Then to be more specific I would 
teach the value and importance of the 
highest things m character and _ life. 
The subject for each lesson should be 
selected and announced in advance, and 
studied in adyance by teachers and pupils, 
The selection of these subjects should be 


And whatever | 
may be true of others, the teacher in a_| 


ero aare 


there- made a matter of atudy by superintens 


religion. 


dents and teachers. A list of appropri- 
ate topics cannot be given here, but I 
may give youmy general idea by suggest- 
ing a few, merely as an example: 

Self-denial, Charity, Temperance, In- 
dustry, Truthfulness, Forgiveness, Jus- 
tice, Righteousness, Religion, Worship, 
Life, Character. 

Topies relating especially to practical 
philanthropy, such as Beneyolence, Edu- 
cation of the Poor, Prison Reform, Kind- 
ness to Animals, Alms-giving, 

Or topics relating to every-day life, 
such as Self-help, Self-culture, The Value 
of Time, Dangers of Idleness, Evil Asso- 
ciations, Amusements, Books. 

The list may be greatly extended, and 
varied so as to present topics relating to 
history, tu science, to art, or to biography. 
Under the latter head the lives and 
writings of many of the world’s benefac- 
tors should be brought before the classes 


|for study. Instead of reading the Bible 


in course, and making it the only text 
book, I would select passages appropri- 
ate for each lesson, and would encourage 
the study of the lesson in the light of all 
available information to be drawn from 
any reliable source. 

Weekly meetings of teachers and 
superintendent should be held to con- 
sider the coming lesson, select new 
topics, etc. The same lessons should be 
selected fur all classes so far as practica- 
ble. That is to say, all classes of sufti- 
cient age and intelligence should con- 
sider the same topic. It would be wise 
for the Superintendent, in opening the 
school to refer to the subject for the day 
and its importance, but not speaking 
more than five minutes. 

The teacher should take care not to do 
too much talking. A few points, and 
those the most important, should be 
clearly presented, but the teacher is not 
to “lecture” and the pupils must do 
something more than listen. The pro- 
cess must not be that of “cramming” but 
that of developing, of drawing out, and 
hence the pupils should be eneouraged 


| to express their ideas, ask questions and 


engage in discussions. If we were notso 
fearful of falling into routine or formal- 
ism, I would be glad to see some one pre- 
pare a Sunday School manual suggesting 
one or more topics for each Sunday in 
the year, with a brief outline of the pro- 
per mode of treating it, and a reference 
to sources of information concerning it. 
It should be suggestive and not exhaus- 
tive. Some such method as this, sup- 
plemented by the needed zeal and enthu- 
siasn in the work, might, it seems to me, 
put some life into our Sunday Schools. 

Guo. W. McCrary. 

Kansas Crry, Mo., June 17, 1889. ‘ 


The Nation’s Battle-Cry, 


Our whole nation needs to be 
aroused. We need a powerful re- 
vival of both patriotism and piety. 
These are subjects on which the 
public mind must never sleep,— 
can never sleep in security. In 
Old Testament times we find the 
whole public life was taken up 
with the affairs of country and 
The lives and writings 
of judges, and kings, and prophets 
were all instinct with these mighty 
themes. And so it should be now. 
We need to ponder well what we 
have written over our gateways, 
that eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty; and God has made 
watchfulness and faithfulness the 
price of religion. Our political 
life should be lifted up out of the 
dirt and mire, and placed on sound 
principles. None but men of brain 
and character should be elected to 
any office. The land should hasten 
to place a premium on citizenship, 
and manhood, and character and 
ability. —Rev H. W. Thomas,D. D. 


I WouLpD PUT PUT ALL THE ALCOHOL IN 
A CAVE AND ROLL A PLANET TO THE DOOR. 
Father Taylor. 


Qur Young Potts. 


BOYS TO BE HONORED. 


The boy who always means to dow 
The very best he can; 

Who always keeps the right in views 
And aims to be a man. 


Such boys as those will grow to be- 


The men whose hands will guide & 


The future of our land; and we 
Shall speak their names with pride. — 


All honor to the boy who is 
A-man at heart, I say; ' 
Whose legend on his shield is this, 
“Right always wins the way.” 


A Fish Story. 


“Cousin Ann has been gone se. 


long! I wish she’d come horus. 
She tells me stories, and I like» 


stories, and I have’nt had one told’. 


me for a week!” 

“Well, Amy, I'l] tell you a story: 
—a story about Mr. Stickleback.” 

“Oh, Dear,” said Amy Grey, *E 
like true stories.” 

“But this is a really-truly-"pox— 
my-word-and-honor story. Watch 
your float, Amy; if it bobs under 
there'll be a fish on your hook. & 
am glad your grandpa let me come 
play with you to-day. Ddlike te 
catch a fish for my mamma’s sup- 
per. She don’t eat much. She is 
discouraged in her heart.” 

“But what’s the story, Bobby?” 

“Oh, about Mr. Stickleback? He 
is such a tiny fish; he is only as 
long as my little finger, and be 
wears a splendid coat of seales= 
silver, gold, green, red, purple and 
blue. Mr. Stickleback knows how 
to build a house. He builds @ 
roundish house, shaped something 
like a bee-hive. He makes it of 
grass, sticks, pebbles, leaves: 
and he brings the things for the 
building in his mouth and smooths 
all together with his tail.” 

“Oh, Bobby, I just can’t believe 
ik.” 

‘But you just may; it’s true as: 
true! Mr. Stickleback has a door 
in his house. The house is for 
MrsStickleback and the children te 
live in, You know fish lay eggs;. 
and they hatch, and little fish come 
out, as chicks come out of hen’s 
eggs. The Stickleback eggs arm 
yellow, and of the size of poppy- 
seeds. 
dred of them. Mrs. Sticklebaek- 
is idle andfond of play. Whe 
Mr. Stickleback gets into the house 
to see the eggs, she soon gets tired, 
and nibbles a hole in the house- 
side, and swims off. That is dif 
ferent from people. Among peo- 


ple the mother works and cares for. 
the -house and children, and tox 
thie 


keep things together; and 
father, he is idle, and amuses him— 
self at the grog-shop, and breaks 
the house-windows, and goes off.” 

“Why, Bobby Jones! mine- 
don’t.” 

“Tm glad of that; mine did‘ 
wish he hadn’t.” 
“But about 

Bobby?” 

“Oh, yes! Well, Mr. Stickleback... 
does the best he can for his: idle- 
wife, and he takes care of his ehil- 
dren. He never lets enemies come 
near them. In that, he’s better 
than a man. 


the 


dren. 


my father was. I should have beer 


hungry all the time, only my - 
mother worked and got food forme: . 
Then, too, Mr. Stickleback swims=. 
’round and ’round his house, and ~ 
keeps all his children in ther 
place—in what you may call their - 
own dooryard, so that they shall: 


There are about a hun-- 


Stickleback... 


My father brought . 
rum and drunken men to our house. - 
He never took care of me any. . 
Mr. Stickleback feeds all his chil. 
He never lets them go hum— 
ery. In that, too, he is better tifan~. 


not go off and get into danger and 
anischief.. Now, I have seen men 
take their little boys to grog-shops, 
or send them to buy beer or gin. 
Se in those things, too, you see, 
4he fish is more sensible, and a bet- 
ter father than a man. By and by 
the little fish are grown up, and 
know how to behave well, and then 
Mr. Stickleback lets them go off 
and build houses for themselves. 
So you see he isa wise and good 
father; though he is only a fish, 
scarcely as long as my little fin-| 
er.” 

“That is a nice story,” said 
Amy, “and I’m so sorry you had a 
bad father, Bobby.” 

“Soami. I'dlovea good father 
a heap, I tell you!” 

On the bridge above them stood 
Bobby’s father, home after two 
years of wandering. 

“You shall have a good father 
after this, lad,” he said in his heart. 
<J’m main sick of playing the 
fool.” 

When Bobby got home that 
night, his mother had on her best 
gown, a good supper was on the 
table, all the little house hada fes- 
tive air. After that Bobby did 
not have it to say that his mother 
‘was “discouraged in her heart,” 
and that his father was “not so 
esod” a parent as that model fish, 
Mr. Stickleback. — By Julia 
M Nair Wright, in “Youth's Tem- 
perance Banner.” 
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Save the Boys. 

The best argument I found in 
Maine for Prohibition was by an 
editor of a paper in Portland, that 
was, for political reasons, mildly 
opposed to it. Ihada conversation 
with him which ran something like 
fhis: 

“Where were you born?” 

“In a village about sixty miles 
from Bangor.” 

“Do you remember the condition 
of things in your village prior to 
Prohibition?” 

“Distinctly. There was a vast 
amount of drunkenness, and con- 
sequently disorder and poverty. 

“What was the effect of Prohi- 
bition?” 

“Tt shut up all the rum-shops 
and practically. banished liquor 
from the village. It became one 
ati the most quiet and prosperous 
villages on the globe.” 

“How long did you remain in 
the village after Prohibition ?” 

“Hleyen years, or until I was 
twenty-one years of age.” 

“Then ?” 

“Then I went to Bangor.” 

“Do you drink now?” 

“T have never tasted a drop of 
liquor in my life.” 

Why?” 

““Upto the age of twenty-one 
I never saw it, and after that I 
did not care to take on the habit.” | 

That is all there is init. Ifthe 
‘boys of the country are not expos- 
ed to the infernalism the men are 
are very sure not to be. This man 
and his schoolmates were saved 
from rum by the fact that they 
could not get it until they were old 
enough to know better. Few men 
are drunkards who know not the 
poison till after they are twenty- | 
one. It is the youth that the) 
avhisky and beer men want.-—North 
American Review. 


>. 


‘He Saved His Own Boy. 


‘One time a gentleman who lived 
in the city had just arrived on the 
train from a journey. He was 

“anxious to go home and meet his 
wife and children. He was hur- 
rying along the streets with a 


Joright vision of home on his mind, 


when on the bank of the river he 
saw a lot of excited men. 

“What is the matter?” he shout- 
ed. 

They replied: “A boy is in the 
water.” 

“Why don’t you save him?” he 
asked, and throwing down his car- 
pet-bag and pulling of his coat, he 
jumped into the stream, grasped 
the boy in his arms, and struggled 
with him to the shore. As he 
wiped the water from his dripping 
face and brushed back the hair, he 
exclaimed,“Oh God, it is my boy!” 

He plunged in for somebody 
else’s boy, and saved his own. 

In seeking to rescue others from 
evil, you may be saving your own 
dear ones. 


- 


Russian Bears Better Than 
People. 


A gentleman making inquiries 
in Russia about the method of 
catching bears in that country, 
was told that to entrap them a pit 
was dug several feet deep, after 
covering it over with turf, leaves, 
ete., some food was placed on the 
top. The bear, tempted by the 
bait, easily fell into the snare. 

“But,” he added, “if four or five 
happen to get in together, they will 
all get out again.” 

“How is that?” asked the gen- 
tleman. 

“They form a sort of ladder by 
stepping on each other’s shoulders 
and thus make their escape.” 

“But how does the bottom one 
get out?” 


Some 


“Ah! these bears, though not 


possessing a mind and soul such 
as God has given us, yet feel grati- 
tude; and they won’t forget the 
one who has been the chief means 
of procuring their liberty. Scam- 
pering off, they fetch the branch 
of a tree, which they let down to 
their brother, enabling him to join 
them in the freedom 1n which they 
rejoice.” 

Sensible bears, we would say, 
are better than some people that 
we hear about, who never help 


anybody but themselves. — Our | 


Dumb Animals. 


THE NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRIS- 
TIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


FRANcES HE. WILLARD, President, —__ 
Evanston, Illinois. 


Mrs. Caronine B. Bury, Corresponding Sec’y, 
Office: 161 La Salle St., Chicago. 


ORIGIN AND OBJECTS. 


The National Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, with its 
forty-two auxilliary State, and five 
Terretorial Unions, beside that of 
the District of Columbia, is the 
largest society ever composed ex- 
clusively of women and conducted 
them. It has been organized in 
every state and territory of the 
nation, and locally in about ten 
thousand towns and cities. Great 
Britain, Canada, and Australia, 
Hawaiian Islands, New Zealand, 
India and Japan have also organ- 
ized....This society is the lineal 
descendant of the great Temper- 
ance Crusade of 1873-4, and isa 
union of Christian women for ed- 


ucating the young; forming a bet-| 
ter public sentiment; reforming | 


the drinking classes; transforming 
by the power of Divine Grace 
those who are enslaved by alcohol; 
and for securing the entire aboli- 
tion of the liquor trafic. 
WORK OF THE W. ©. T. U. 

The National Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperanes Union has now 
been organized twelve years. Its 
work is well known, being non- 
sectional, non-sectarian, and com- 
prised under the general divisions 


/is the best to follow it. 


of Preventative, Educational, Hvan- 
gelistic, Social and Legal work, 
besides the Department of Organ- 
ization....1t began the movement 
for Scientific Temperance educa- 
tion in the public schools....and 
nearly one-half the children of 
America who are of school age 
are to be regularly taught the ef- 
fects of alehoholics and other nar- 
coties upon the human system. 


ao * * 


The National W. C. T.°U. has 
united Northern and Southern 
women in a common workfor God 
and Home and Native Land, thus 
sweeping away the alienation of 
years, and replacing it by sisterly 
affection, tender and devoted. 

It has founded a_ publishing 
house and a temperance paper 
(The Union Signal), which are 
to-day exercising an influence ex- 
ceeded by no similar agency in the 
nation. About sixty million pages 
were printed by the Woman’s 
Temperance Publication Associa- 
tion last year. 

% * % 

It has sought to purify the holi- 
days of the people, coming with its 
sisterly influence to the fairs, cele- 
brations, encampments and expo- 
sitions, and by its unrequited toil, 
providing refreshments, :keeping 
alchoholie poisons off the grounds 
and circulatidg pure water and 
pure literature. 

In recent years it has bravely 
championed the cause of Social 
Purity and the White Cross. move- 
ment which seeks to instruct the 


| youth of the nation, uplifting and 


and preserving it from the ways 
that take hold upon death. It also 
strives to redeem outcast women 
from a slavery worse than that of 
chains, and by better laws to 
secure protection to women and 
girls from the outrages of brutal 
men. ; 

It has sent forth its call to all 
civilized lands for a union of wo- 
manhood against the brain poisons 
which are the greatest foe of home, 
and a World’s W. C. T. U. is the 
result, which has its organizers in 
Japan, Scandinavia and Germany, 
has already enlisted Australia and 
the Sandwich Islands. 


For Our Best Words. 
GRIT AND STUBBORNNESS. 


Grit laughs at obstacles, Stubbornness 
laughs with him; but Grit overcomes dif- 
ficulties while Stubbornness only with- 
stands them. Grit rises above them, 
Stubbornness refuses to let them rise 
above him. ‘The secret of Grit is intellect 
and wit; the secret of Stubbornness is 
endurance. Both alike are successful; 
but the success of Grit is that of a spirit- 
ual victor, while that of Stubbornnessis 
mere brute resistance. The deeds of Grit 
are brilliant, vivacious and taking; those 
of Stubbornness are slow, considerate 
and weighty. Grit knows no half way 
ground, he throws his whole soul into 
whatever he undertakes and is often in- 
consistent; the success of Stubbornness 
i his consistency. Grit gives you the 
most heartfelt sympathy when in trouble; 
but Stubbornness gives the best counsel. 
Grit succeeds best in thought, Stubborp- 
ness in things. When Grit treats things 
as thoughts he becomes a poet; when 
Stubbornness treats thoughts as things 
he becomes a philosopher. Grit is most 
likely to be a genius, Stubbornness a 
scholar. Grif creates most: but what he 
creates is best preserved for us through 
the efforts of Stubbornness. Gritis the 
best to show the way: but Stubbornness 
Grit is a radical 
and a reformer; Stubbornness is a con- 
servative and thinks the old way good 
enough. Grit is more acute; Stubborn- 
ness more broad. Grit succeeds best 
with a hobby; Stubbornness- intro- 
duces unity into social and: politieal life 
by showing the relation of hobbies to 
each other. Stubbornness is a better 
statesman; Grit a betterorator. Gritcan 
best make men better; Stubbornness can 
best prevent them from becoming worse. 
Grit loves men; Stubbornness loves 
principles. Stubbornness ignores what 
he dislikes; Grit heaps upon it all the 
anathemas at his command. The ethics 


of Grit are most flexible and humane; 
those of Stubbornness are most rigid and 
mechanical. The tendency of Grit is to 
estrange men from their opponents, while 
Stubbornness tries to bring together 
men of different opinions under broader 
views. Grit tries to unite mer ;Stubborn- 
ness to fuse them. Grit is a law unto 
himself, he runs not by kitchen clock or 
college bell; Stubbornness is a law unto 
others, because he copies his law from 
the best of them. The character of Grit 
is beautiful, true and amiable; that of 
Stubbornness is upright, rugged and 
inexorable. 

Both have their faults and their enemies. 
When narrow in their views they become 
most bitterly Hostile to each other, but 
when they come to know each other they 
are the best of friends, because each cor- 
rects the errors of the other. When Grit 
is only gritty and Stubbornness only stub- 
born they hamper all progress and throw 
the world into the greatest disorder. But 
when they are wise and good they are 
our greatest men in society, business, 
religion and politics. 

A. B. Curtis. 


Meadville, Pa. 
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THE CRHEDS, 
Which Do You Believe? 


A Plea For Religious Honesty, 


BY REV. JASPER L. DOUTHIT. 
Third ,Sidition, 


CONTENTS: The Difference between Honesty 
and Sincerity; Walking in Darkness; Luther’s 
Test Applied; The Belief cf all, Trinitarian 
Churches; What Do United Presbyterians Be- 
lieve? God’s Curse and Wrath and An Endless 
Hell ‘*Purposed”’ from the Beginning; What 
About Infant Damnation: ‘‘I Don’t Believe a 
Word of It; “It Contains the True System;’ 
Jesus Dying to Reconcile Himself to Man, 
“Jesus Paid It All;’ The Unwritten Water- 
Bound Creed; Our Common Lord’s Supper 
Perverted Into a Baptist Supper; ‘‘Orthodox’ 
and ‘‘Evangelical’” With a Vengeance; The 
Master’s Test of Disciplinship;'Tempt Nota 
Weak Brother; The Church of ‘tMake-Be- 
lieve;” “Good People Do So;” Cracifying Jesus 
Afresh; A Bad Example for Our Children; 
The Anti-Creed Creed; ‘Then Where Shall i 
xe to Church?” Falshiberalisom; A Better 
Day is Coming. ~ P 
*,* 24-pp. pamphlet. Price, single copy, TEN 

CENTS. 12 copies, 50 cents; 25 eopics, $1: 
Address, CUR BEST WORDS, Shelbyville, TL. 
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In essentials, Unity; in non-essentials Liberty;.in all things, Charity.—Rormrt Merprn. 
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With Jesus Christ as Leader in morals and re- 
ligion, this paper aims to help in the glorious 
endeavor 

“To build the Universal Church 


Lofty as in the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man.” 


TERMS.—Single copy, one year, 
5 to 10 copies to one a dress, each, - - - = 
- (Specimen copy sent free. 
J. L. DOUTHIT, Pub’r, 
Shelbyville, Ill. 
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MIND CURE, 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


Think health, and health will find you 
As certain as the day, 

And pain will lag behind you, 
And lose you on the way. 

Think love, and love will meet you 
And go where’er you go, 

And fate can no more treat you 
Like some malicious foe. 

Think joy, and joy will hear you 
For thoughts are always heard; 

And it shall nestle near you, 
Like some contented bird. 


Whate’er your sad condition— 
Whate’er your woes or pain— 
Bright thoughts shall bring fruition 
_As surely as God reigns. 
Mothers, remember that your 
boy is not safe so long as the other 
boy is not. 
Mark Guy Pearse says that the 
greatest human power in the world 
is hearty hand-shaking. 


Old Fuller says, “Measure not 
men by Sundays without regard- 
ing what they do the week after.” 


“The object of Christianity is 
not tu get peodle into church, but 
to religion into people.’—Lyman 
Abbott. 


Spurgeon says: “As soon as a 
man begins to lose his religion, he 
begins to want to know who Cain’s 
wife was.” 


> John Bright once significantly 
said, “I have no wish to be partner 
in any statesmanship which is dis- 
associated from morals.” 


Ten thousand of the greatest 
faults of our neighbors are of less 
consequence to us than one of the 
smallest in ourselves,— Archbishop 
Whately. 


No man is born into the world 
whose work is not born with him. 
There is always work, and tools to 
work withal, for those who wili — 
Beecher. 


It seems hard to be blamed for 
our best doing; but the bearing of 
such blame is the real test of our 
characters. A trial of this kind, 
ought, therefore, to be a means of 
grace to any one of us. And it 
is pretty sore to come.—Christian 
Leader. 


ligion. 


The Christian at Work says:} 
“There are in almost any congre- 
gation a set of croakers and carp- 
ers, whose shoulders are seldom or 
never seen at the wheel of the 
church work, but whose tongues 
are constantly heard wagging forth 
a series of feeble snarls at the fett 
of their pastor.” 


| 


Ts it not remarkable that the 
last public address to which our) 
friend Dr. Clarke, of Boston, con-, 
tributed was on the final sentence 
of the Lord’s Prayer? This may 
be said to have been his Doxology 
as a servant of Christ. His last 
words to the world, ‘“Thine is the 
kingdom, the power and the glory, 
forever. Amen.” None of us 
could wish our day of life to close 
with truer, nobler, happier strain. 


It is easy to laugh at “senti 
ment,” but such a laugh is very 
cheap and very heartless. The 
heart rules the world, and no man 
or woman not well endowed with 
sentiment has ever moved the 
world or any considerable fraction 
thereof. The mighty movement 
for protecting the home by out- 
lawing the saloon was born of wo- 
man’s. tears and agonies. The 
prayer of the gentle has now be- 
come the purpose of the strong; 
the plan of the White Ribboners 
has become the program of a party; 
the hope of the defenseless has 
grown to be the oath of the de- 
fenders. Through this great audi- 
torium tonight surges the spirit of 
the crusade, that wondrous Pente- 
cost.of God, and 


‘‘She is launched on the wave, 
The good ship Prohibition, 
The wave of Humanity, 
Boundless and free.” 


—_Frances E. Willard. 


A Just Tribute. 


Mrs Allen G. Thurman says of 
the late Mrs Hayes: “The White 
House was never presided over 
with more grace than by Lucy 
Hayes, and never conteined a 
nobler woman. Her death will be 
mourned by every true woman in 
the land.” 


“Believe Your Mother.” 


It is said that when the daugh- 
ter of Ethan Allen—that brave, 
but skeptical soldier of the Ameri- 
can revolution—came to die she 
sent for her father. Her mother 
had taught her the story of the 
cross, but her father had laughed 


The Duty of Ministers of the Gospel 
Concerning Public Matters. 
These matters concern the 
rights, the freedom, the safety of 
the nation; they concern the per- 
manency of republican institutions. 
If there be any matters in which 
Christianity is and ought to be in- 


‘terested, anything for which Chris- 


tian men and women ought to care, 
anything about which ministers of 
the Gospel ought to speak, it is 
the political movements and_ acts 
which involve the rights and du- 
ties of the whole people. Such 
has always been my own opinion; 
such has always been my own 
course. During many years, dur- 
ing the long anti-slavery struggle, 
I was frequently accused of bring- 
ing politics into the pulpit. But I 
have never spoken of politics un- 
less when polities concerned hu- 
manity. I am sorry when my 


differ from my friends; but I am 
afraid I am too old now to change 
my. course in this matter, unless I 
see stronger reasons for doing so 
than I now perceive. I claim no 
authority to dictate to any one; 
others have a right to their opin- 
ions, and they may be more sound 
than mine: but I must hold my 
own, and utter them whesit seems 
necessary.--Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D. D., author of “Ten 
Great Religions,” etc. 


The Trinity. 

Trinitarians affirm that the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost are three different persons, 
and that these three after all, make 
one God. As Unitarians, we hold 
that the Father—the great Pro- 
genitor of all intelligence, is alone 
God. 

We would not detract one iota 
of glory trom the blessed Savior, 
but he never claimed to be Father. 
The Son, we all know, cannot be 
the Father of himself. The Holy 
Ghost, which means Holy Spirit, 
is not a separate being from the 
Father, but is an emanation from 
him. We will now proceed, in 
brief, and give some reasons, 
(which we find in an exchange ) 
why Christ cannot be God. 

1. “Jesus was born.” Matt, ii. 1. 
Could the eternal God be born? 
2. “Jesus increased in wisdom and 
stature.” Luke ili.52. God be- 
ing already infinite, cannot in- 
crease in any attribute of his na- 
ture. 2. ‘Jesus, therefore, being 
wearied with his journey, sat thus 


“this superstition,” as he termed 
it, into scorn. But when death 
came near- —whata solemnity there 
is in it—even the infidel was sol- 


emn in its presence. His daugh- 
ter sent for him. “Father,” she 
began, “I am dying. All these 


years mother has told me to believe 
the Bible and Jesus Christ. You 
told me to beliéve none of these 
things. Now I am going into 
death. Shall I believe what you 
have said or what mother has 
said?” Ina voice tremulous and 
sad, he said, ‘Believe your moth- 
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er. 


on the well.” John iv. 6. The 
all-powerful God could not be 
weary. 5. “He was asleep.” Matt. 
viii. 24. Can this be the great 
God who never slumbereth nor 
sleepeth? 5. “He was tempted.” 
Mark i. 13. “God cannot be 
tempted with evil, neither tempt- 
eth he any man.” James i. 13. 
“My soul is exceedingly sorrow- 
ful? Matt. xxvi. 38. God cannot 
be in anguish or sorrow. 7. Jesus 
speaks of his flesh and blood. John 
vi. 55. But, “God is a spirit.” 
John iv. 24. 8 “Jesus wept.” 


friends differ from me, or wheu a 


being can shed no tears; for tears 


measure the distance between our 


wants and abilities. 9. “He hun- 
gered.” Matt. xxi. 18. “But the 
world is God’s and the fulness 
thereof.” Ps. i. 12. 10. “Jesus — 
saith, I thirst.” John xix. 28. 
Pain and thirst are incidental to a 


finite and not an infinite being. 


12. Jesus was made perfectthrough 
suffering.” Heb. i110. But our 
heavenly Father is a being of un- © 
changeable perfections from all 
eternity. 12. “The Son of man 
hath not where to lay his head.” 
Matt. viii. 20. But to the Creator 
belongs all worlds and all beings. 
13. “Jesus gave up the ghost.” 
But with the ever-living God there 
is no beginning of days, or end of 
years. 14. Jesus was “laid in the 
tomb.”. Matt. xxvii. 60. But God 
containeth all things and is con- 
tained in nothing. 


Poor Louisian:. 


| Thirty-five out of thirty-eight states 


haye passed laws prohibiting the adver- 
pecans of lotteries within their limits. 
le 

The refusal of thirty-five legis- 
latures to allow advertised in their 
midst what we, as a people, have 
legalized and compacently patron- 
ize, is arebuke which our people 
must surely feol, . 
shame. 

That a coterie of unprincipled 
speculators, in the greed of human 
nature, and a hundred or two poli- 
ticians and officeholders should be 
permitted to fasten upon us sucha 
cancerous institution as the Lou- 
isiana Lottery, is explicable only on 
the theory of a drowsy or pusillan- 
imous people. It is certain a ma- 
jority of our citizens are not dis- 
honest; but there are grave doubts 
of our manliness, especially in view 
of the fact that we court and pet 
and seek to promote the lottery 
ring in our high places——N. O. 
Christian Advocate. 


Problems to Work Out. 


1. (a) A smoker spends 20 
cents a day for cigars; how many 
dollars will he spend in one half a 
year? (b) How many books at 
$2 apiece could he buy with his 
money? 

3. A young man, now 21 years 
of age, began to smoke cigarettes 


at the age of 14, and smoked ten — ss 


cents’ worth daily. How many 
books worth $1 could he buy with 
the money spent? 

4. Tom smokes 3 cigars and 
his father smokes 5 each day, for 
which they pay 60 cents a dozen. 
His father drinks three glasses of — 
beer a day at 5 cents a glass. 
Tom’s mother buys 3 loaves of 


bread a day at 5 cents a loaf, and — ee 


2 rolls of butter a week, at 50 cents 


a roll; at the end of the year how 
much more do the cigars and beer 


cost than the bread and butter. 
5. A poor man, 70 years of age, - 
was sent to an almshouse. Had he 


saved the money spent for tobacco — > 


since he was 20 years of age, pro- — 


viding he spent $30 a year, how a 


much would he have had?—Tem- 


John xi. 35. But an Omnipotent 


perance Arithmentic. 


if not lost to — a 
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PUB) .ISHED SEMI-MONTHLY. 
JASEER L., DOUTHIT, Eprror. 


“A PurER (hristianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears bntits name. 
Sannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome. Let our lives re- 
veal its beauty and its power.”— William Ellery 
Channing. 


**Heaven’s gate is shut to him who comes alone. 
Save thou a soul and it shall save thine own. 


Enter? as Second Ciass Mail Matter 


SH! BrVILLE, Iuu., JuLy 15, 1889. 


Sullivan and Kilrain. 
AN ARGUMENT AGAINST PROHIBITION 

The pugilists Sullivan of Boston 
and Kilrain of Baltimore, backed 
by their friends, had a pitched 
battle this week. The ring was 
out from New Orleans in the state 
of Mississipi. About 2,000 spec- 
tators were present; no ladies of 
course. After seventyfive rounds 
Kilrain gave up whipned and was 
so badly bruised up that doubts 
were expressed as to his recovery. 
There was an immense sum bet on 
the result and the gamblers had 
sense enough to keep the pugilists 
sober until after the combat. Then, 
in spite of his father’s telegram for 
him to come home without drink, 
Sullivan and his friends took a big 
spree. 

The whole affair, except the 
drunkenness, was in defiance of 
law; but the authorities couldn’t 
stop the brutal, bloody game—at 
least they didn’t do it—and have 
arrested none of the guilty parties 
as yet. Don’t you see, prohibition 
of prize fights don’t prohibit? 
Then, why not license pugilism, 
bull fights, and such like? Why 
not sell the privilege of a grand 
state or national gladiatorial show 


“and have a few boys and girls 


thrown in the ring and torn up by 
wild beasts? This would draw a 
great crowd and give a mighty 
boom to the press of the country. 
The Police Gazette could fully il- 
lustrate the scene and all the big 
religious dailies could issue an 
extra Sunday edition and our boys 
in Shelbyville and other places 
could stay out of Sunday school 
to peddle them around to church 
members who have Sunday head- 
aches so that they can’t get out to 
service. Why not give license to 
the business, and so make it more 
respectable and profitable? You 


ean’t stop it anyhow. 
Old Rome in her decline gloried 


in gladiatorial contests. Whata hu- 
miliating spectacle to behold this 
great American nation, through its 
newspapers, giving most of its at- 
tention for a whole week to an af- 
fair that would have made a decent 
old Roman blush for shame! 

In the days of Rome’s decline 
Christians testified against such 
sinful practices with their sacred 
fortunes and their lives. But to- 


_ daysome so-called Christians (God 
save the name!) are pleased to 
publish or patronize newspapers 

that prosper not only by big ad- 
"3 _ vertisement of this sgoviltry. 3 
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SOME THINGS WE KNOW. 

The drink evil spares no class. 
Right here in Shelby County in a 


-|few years it has swallowed up vast 


fortunes and killed some of our 
best farmers, doctors, lawyers and 
teache:s. Dozens of our most 
talented citizens haye been de- 


stroyed by the monster; and scores | 


more, in all the walks of life, are 
going swiftly down the same road 
to ruin. 


Not long ago the cars run over 
a drunken but once bright school 
teacher and mashed him to death. 
Just now another man having a 
responsible post got his head cut 
off while in an alcoholic stupor. 
Another bright young man falls 
dead near the saloon where he gets 
his last drink; another doctor reels 
on his horse as he goes to visit a 
patient who does not know his 
favorite physician has got to drink- 
ing. One of the most scholarly, 
witty and able teachers in the pub- 
lie schools in Illinois has just lost 
a position in another state worth 
$2500 a year because of his drink 
habit, and his wife children and 
friends are in distress for him; 
and just now the whisper comes 
to us that another teacher of our 
acquaintance, one of high rank, 
one of the first educators of the 
land and an authur of valuable 
text. books, is a prisoner to the 
same terrible demon. 

“But itis never going to catch 
me. I can stop when I get 
enough.” 

That is the way we have heard 
the very fellows talk who were 
nevertheless caught and carried 
down to drunkard’s graves. That 
is the way we have heard persons 
talk who were bright and strong 
willed, but who are now helpless 
prisoners to the old tyrant. Many 
of these wretched victims are pris- 
oners also to an old party machine 
that makes them vote for the lq- 
uor tyrant—their worst enemy; so 
that now when they should be 
fighting this enemy by voice and 
vote, they spend their money for 
papers and political machines that 
uphold the cause of their ruin and 
the slaughter of 60,000 of our fel- 
low citizens every year; and when 
Christian men and women would 
help them and their friends to keep 
away from temptation they give 
only nickels orsneers to such efforts 
whereas they give dollars to boom 
saloon celebrations and saloon 
campaigns. 

How long will this state of af- 
fairs last? Just as long as the 
people say so and no longer. God 
can never reform men until they 
freely give as much to resist the 
devil as they have been eiving to 
encourage evil. 

What remedies should be ap- 
‘plied? The people must be edu- 
cated to the fact that they get 
what they pay for, work for and/_ 
vote for. To this end circulate 
papers that give light on the issue. 
Remember that some cultured |? 


PPlaeice Night gal 3 
letter to the J ohnstown suffer 8. 


Rev. J udson Fisher is oo vaca- 
tion in Alton, Ill. 


The degree of D. D. has been conferred 
upon Rey. Thomas L. Eliot, of Portland, 
Orezon. 


Rey. C. F. Eluiott, of Jackson,. Mich., 
will take charge of the Unitarian Chureh 
at Janesyilie, Wis., the Ist of September. 


In the graduating class of the Chicago 
West Side High School, there were but, 
21 boys to 144 girls, and the girls took | 
all the honors. 


Rey. Dr. Kerr, pastor of the Christian 
Union Church of Rockford, Ill., is visit-! 
ing this summer in Scottland, after an! 
absenze of 40 years. 


Rey. J. L. Douthit, preached in the 


on the morning of July 14, and his ser- 
mon was cordially received. 


At its last election, the A. U. A. chose 
Rev, John Snyder, of St. Louis, as a 
member of its Board of Directors, Rey. 
M. Thayer, of Ages is the other 
Western Director. 

Miss Maria Mitchell, the great astron- 
omer, died at at her homei in Lynn, Mass., 
July 3d, being nearly 71 years of age. 
She was the greatest of female astrono- 
mers who lived during the last 30 years. 


We have received No. 1 and 2 of Fort- 


jnightly Sermons, by James VY. Blake, 


Minister of the Third Unitarian Church, 
Chicago, Ill. They are. entitled “a 
Things.” We have enjoyed reading them 
and felt benefited by them. 

We are glad to. be able to announce 
that, at the meeting of the trustees of 
the Meadville Theological School on 
June 19, it was voted to proceed at once 
to erect. a new library building, funds. 


nearly sufficient for the same having 
been already subscribed by friends of 
the school in Meadville. It was also 
voted to employ an additional instructor 
next year, and to make a new and still 
more oarnest appeal to the denomina- 
tion to endow the proposed James F'ree- 
man Clarke professorship.—The Unita- 
rian. 


New Tracts.—The American Unita- 
rian Association has just issued e series 
of six new tracts. The first of them, No. 
71, “Unitarianism,’ by Rev. Rush fh. 
Shippen, i is a heroic statement of Unita- 
rianism, reprinted by permission and 
with slight additions from the “Cyclopx- 
dia of Biblical, Theological, and Heclesi- 
astical Literature.” It is one of the 
briefest and best historical statements of 
the growth of Unitarianism, and wil 
supply a much-felt need. No. 72 is 
“Oo-operation for Holiness,’ by Rey. 
‘Joseph Henry Crooker, a fine statement 
of the real purpose of a church. No. 73, 
“Religion and Life,” by Edward. Atkin- 
son,is a reprint of his articles in the 
Christian Register, originally given as 
an essay beforethe Unitarian Club. No. 
741s “The Mistakes, the Opportunities | 1 
aud the Needs of Unitarianism,” by Rey. 
Grindall Reynolds, which is an excellent 
explanation and enforcement of its title. 
No. 75 is “The Growth ot Christianity 
from the Mustard Seed,” a sermon by 
Rey. Thomas G. Milsted, of which we 
shall publish later a more extended 
notice, No. 76 is “The Judgment Day 
of the Church,” by Rev. Charles G. Ames, 
an earnest and searching discourse, with 
not a few interogation-points for Unita- 
rians to present to their consciences. 
These tracts will add much to the re- 
sources of our Post office Mission work- 
ers.—Vhe Christian Register. 


A CRITICISM OF MR, 
LETTER: 


To tHE Eprtor or O. B. W. 

I am much grieved to find in a copy 
of your paper, which has been sent to me, 
that you endorse the letter of an Hastern 
Minister to the Christian Leader, in 
which the Unitarian ministers, who voted 
against the constitutional amendment in 
Massachusetts are said to “allow them- 
selves to be used and displayed as dum- 
mies by the rum-sellers who speak 
through them,” and their pulpits to be 

“compelled to lie down more and more 
abjectly before Boston’s liquor power,” 
and their congregations to be ‘‘dress- 
coat christians,” 7. e. A lurid, though 
conceited product of our civilization, i in 
whom the conscience has died out and 
who is trying to make the xsthetic sense 
take its place. 

Not being on the ground you cannot 
know fuliy how ridiculous all thisis, but 
I am surprised that you do not see that 
it is grossly insulting, and takes the 


BADGERS 


Hook very “ridiculous” to some of us ab = 


i 
Tree Methodist Church in Shelbyville, 


ja week for a year, and practi 


Grateful Spirit” and “At Peace With|i 


Roxbury, Mass, ve Fane uy, 1889, 


Eprrortan Notes :—Certainly we do 
not see that it “is grossly insulting” an d- 
we are quite sure Mr. Badger never saw v 
it so. Very excellent men sometimes 
make mistakes from the best of motives, 
;Mr Lyon makes one mistake when he 

says we “endorse” Mr. Badger’s letter. 
But we did express sympathy with Bro. 
| Badger. There are some things that — 


, this end of the line also. To speak 4 
; frankly, even sharply, of what we belief : 
;to be anothers’ mistake, should not be 
inter preted as “insulting.” 


The sermon on ‘Good Manners” — 
in this number will do to read ones 


every day and hour in the year. 


Good Manners. 
ASK THE FOLKS AT HOME. 


BY CALEB D. BRADLEE, D. D. \ 
[From “Sermons for All Sects.’’ Boston: Ww. Be ’ 
Clarke & Co. 1889. ] a 
nee was the king’s manner. ”—ESTHER : 
1: 13, @ “a 
Manners, whatever we may think | 
concerning them, have a great deal | 
to do with morals, and hence they | 
are strongly allied with Christian- — 
ity; but, when we speak of man- — 
ners, we do not mean merely po- _ 
liteness, fashion, courtesy, good — 
br eeding and refinement, althoug 
all of these are ingredients of the 
beautiful compound; nor do we ~ 
niean simply that one must be a 
gentleman or a Jady, although thisaa 4 
follows as a necessary result from 
the premises. Butiwe mean a cer- — 
tain culture of the heart, that, like 
the English ivy, climbs up into 
the head, folds itself about the — 
voice, gathers about the hand and — 
overspreads the wholeappearance; 
and this culture, or refinement, or — 
courtesy, or holy politeness, is ‘the " 
same in the house, street and ey- 
erywhere. If we have this inward — 
vine, the seeds of which are planted 
by angels at Gou’s command, we — 
cannot help showing it; and Ww 
shall not need to boast of it, 0 
too arrogantly assert it, nor di 
play a great deal of pride concer 
ing it, for then there will be cle 
pr ‘oof that we have none of it, and 
then it will be vainly seen that we — 
have mistaken the counterfeit for — 
the real. A large number of hu- 
man beings seem to have nothi 
of this glorious ivy about ther 
and they are just as rough as th 
can be all the time. 
patches of it visible only occasion- — 
ally, worn, perhaps, — as 
mask in public; but ask a man’ 
wife what he is, and ask a woman’s” 
husband what she is, and what ie 
each one reply? —— ~ 
Let us look a little closely at 
this matter. What does the world 
demand of a man or woman, that 
each may be labelled a gentleman 
or a lady? and then what is the 
Christian demand before such 
tles will be allowed? The wo 
says, Be dressed neatly, speak 
gentle toues, never find fault w 
anybody before their face, alwa: 
express pleasure at meeting thn 
whom you greet, wear a smili ng 
countenance, give everybody you — 
know a courteous bow of recogni-- 
tion, strive to be entertaining t to. 
your visitors, and never express 
weariness, even if the A 
Zesiecmab 19 Hales Or, iN 


ater out of the level of courteous - con- | li 
tha 


people need this vent as. Hee as 
Bay other class. ae 


PeChistaity wks ot 
omething different. and a great 
deal more. It says, Always be 
honest, go no further than you 
really feel. It insists that, al- 
though we are not obliged to wear 
our heart on our face, we must not 
reveal on our face what has no 
lodgement whatever in the -heart. 


be charming about us, but it must 
So be sthe fragrant vapor that leaps 
from the soul, genuine, hearty and 
consecrated. It says we shall not 
say to those who call, ‘‘We are 
ever so glad to see you,” when we 
mean that we are ever so sorry. It 


when we mean, “Why in the world 
have you stayed so long?” It as- 
serts emphatically that-we tell a 


cere regrets,” all the time jubilant 
that we can by pompous rhetoric 
escape a serious infliction; for it 
would crush ail pretense, masquer- 
ade and hollow insincerity at once, 
and yet it never advises anything 
harsh. ‘Theae are plenty of words 
notcoarse and rude that can be used 
that will not trench upon a prevar- 
ication, nor graze on rudeness, nor 
be in any way offensive. If one 
comes to see us, whether welcome 
or unwelcome, cannot we honestly 
say, | hope you are in good health, 
and will not that be a sufficient 
'_ greeting? And when. visitors 
leave, whether their stay be long 
or short, is it not better always to 
' say,—that is, if they are friends, 
—“Come again,” or to not friends, 
; “Good-by,” which means, God be 
with you; and, when we would’ de- 
____ ¢line an invitation which we would 
hot on any account accept, let us 
simply acknowledge the kind re- 
~ membraice, for it was kind in 
eyen an enemy toask us. There 
‘is always away of escaping diffi- 
culty withoutsending our poisoned 
~ venom into the human heart, and 
without throwing over our own 
souls the sable cloud of falsity. 
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_ BE POLITE AT HOME. 


But Christianity goes much fur- 
‘a ther than regulating our outside 
"manners when we are dealing with 
the world, for it would make us 
gentlemen or ladies all the time, in 
every spot where we happen to be; 
‘and. here we have to ring the home 
bell again, for it says to the hus- 
| - band, Speak kindly to your wife 
: when in the house as when the 
ears of others are listening, and do 
not think that it is no matter now 
that company dress is off. Ask a 
favor with deference, acknowledge 
one with great gratitude, and be- 
_ stow one with a sweet kindness; 
a and do not think that your position 
~ as husband abrogates all those 
duties of courtesy that you so 
fe FS cheerfully underwent and so will- 
ingly consecrated when you were 
engaged to that beautiful girl 
whom you then thought the best 
being God ever made. Manya 
lovely girl, who had good reason 
to suppose that he whom of all 
she loyed best was a model of gen- 
= tleness, has found as a wife the 
dove suddenly transformed into 
something very different; but 
Christianity says, Be always the 
same. 
i * *  * And to you, wives, 
Christianity says, Speak as well 
to your husbands as you speak to 
your other friends; temper your 
- yoice when alone to the same 
pitch as when in company; smile 
‘Just as much when your front door 
yhen, a moment be- 
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It maintains that everything must: 


says we must not say, “Do not go,” 


falsehood when we write our “sin-. 


and full 


true ladies, you have earned that 
honored name, and it will be 
wreathed around your brow in di- 
amond ietters. Fathers and moth- 
ers, be polite tu your children, let 
the litle ones see that you respect 
as well as love them, and then you 
will bind them to your heart with 
chains of gold. Say, “Thank you,” 
ifthey do you a favor, and “Please,” 
if you ask for one; and let them 
see that you think a great deal of 
the dignity of their nature, and so 
lead them by gracious steps, 
through the example of your own 
delicacy, into a most perfect refine- 
ment. - And, children, politeness 
from you to your parents is a duty 
that God enjoins, and from which 
you cannot withoutsin escape. Do 
not speak to your parents, and do 
not speak of them, except in the 
most respectful terms. And, 
brothers and sisters, do not pre- 
sume upon your near relationship, 
as if it conferred a right for coarse 
manners. No such thing; and 
just as careful should you be of 
each other’s tastes, just es gener- 
ous to each other’s failings, and 
just as considerate of each one’s 
feelings as if you were dealing 
with a stranger. 
NO REALLY GOOD MANNERS WITHOUT- 
GOOD MORALS. 


Good manners, good morals, and 
a thorough Christianity are one 
and the same thing; and, in fact, 
manners and morals neyer blushed 
in their full beauty, nor ri- 
pened into their rich power, nor 
escaped into their splendid apoca- 
lypse, until the new revelation 
burst upon the earth. And otr 
behavior is wholly wrong unless 
we are bathed in the teachings of 
Jesus Christ. 

Some may ask, Was not the 
great sinner, Chesterfield of Hng- 
land a gentleman? Yes, in one 
sense he was; for he could make a 
good bow, enter a room handsome- 
ly, greet one with exquisite grace, 
talk, walk, and laugh in the most 
taking way, and write exquisitely. 
But yet his inward.emptiness, lis 
hollow scepticism, and his tremen- 
dous nothingness made him only 
an automaton, a figure-head, and 
an image that was set to work on 
wheels; and he had no gushing, 
burning and loving heart. Un- 
doubtedly, those near to him felt 
that, with all his refinement, he 
was an iceberg; but just add to his 
character the Christian glories, 
and then he would have swept all 
England with his power, while his 
name would have leapt down the 
centuries enthroned on the just 
admiration of reverent students. 


Which Rule Guides You? 


“What I wish for my own sons, 
I must do for the sons of other 
mothers.” 

_ So%said Mrs. Hayes; and that is 
the Christian rule as regards stroug 
drink. The selfish rule is to be 
indifferent to other mother’s sons 
so long as you think yours safe. 


Goodness is better than happi- 
ness; and if pain be the minister 
of goodness, I can see that it isa 
proof of love to debar happiness.— 
Selected. 


The date of the next National 
W..C. T. T. Convention is fixed— 
November 8 to 12, inclusive, with 
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religious trust, and than you are 
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WHAT WINS. 

The world has full many a hero: 

Go read what those heroes have done, 
And you'll find that though oft they were 

bafiled, 

They kept wp their courage and won. 
They never lost courage in failure, 

Giving up, as the weak-hearted will, 
But said, “We will try and keep trying, 

And conquer all obstacles still.” 


And this they have done, the world over. 
Their tasks were accomplished at last 
By often repeated endeavor; 
The young oak may bend to the blast, 
But it springs to its place when it passes, 
And grows to new strength every day, 
And in time it stands firm in the tempest, 
Whose wrath whirls the tall pine away. 


Defeat makes a man more persistent, 
If the right kind of courage is his; 
He detetmines to conquer, and does it, 

And this is what heroism is. 
Strive on with a patient endeavor; 
The steadfast of purpose will win. 
Defeat comes today, but tomorrow 
May usher the grand triumph in. 
—Wide Awake. 


~~ 


The Left-out Part. 


Mamie was learning to cook. 
She. was twelve years old, and her 
mother had said, “surely a girl so 
old ought to know how to make 
good bread and cake.” So every 
baking morning, she was expected 
to spend one hour in the pantry, 
watching and helping her mother 
put together the ingredients of 
plain wholesome food, and to have 
care of the fire and oven’s heat 
while the batter she had stirred 
and the dough she had rolled were 
baking. 

One evening, not long before 
Mamie’s bedtime, her mother had 
said, looking up from her sewing 
in the sitting-room: 

“You may set the bread sponge 
to-night entirely alone, Mamie, and 
IT will not go out with you into the 
pantry. Jirst get ready your 
yeast and flour and milk, just as I 
haye taught and shown you, and 
to-morrow morning you may knead 
out the loaves and take the care 
jyourself of their raising and bak- 
ing.” 

Mamie was very glad and proud 
to be so trusted, and, tying on her 
big white cooking apron, darted 
into the pantry, after carefully 
washing and drying her hands, 
eager for her papa to see that his 
little girl could make the best of 
bread. 

The kneading-board came down 
from its nail with an important 
little flirt and bang. ‘'hen she 
sifted a panful of flour, and 
brought butter and milk and a 
yeast cake from the cellar, and hot 
water from the kitchen, and then 
was ready to mix her sponge. 

The yeast cake she put into a 
little warm water to dissolve. 
Then into the big bread-bow! she 
carefully measured four cups of 
milk, three cups of water,—just 
enough hot to bring the mixture 
to blood heat,—one_ tablespoonful 
of salt, three tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, and a half-cup of butter. 
Into this mixture she stirred flour 
until she had a stiff dough, then 
kneaded it on the bread-board 
fifteen minutes, and put it back 
into the bowl, a great, smooth, 
heavy lump, and, closely covering 
it, closed for the night, for greater 
warmth, the pantry door and win- 
dow, thinking how she should find 
in the morning, instead of the 
solid, white mass that hardly a 
third filled the bread-bowl, a brim- 
ming panful of light sponge. 
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Jay flattened out in the notion 
the bread-bowl, with no more ho} 
of rising apd being fit to kn 
into pufiy white loaves than a gr 
wad of sticky clay. 2 
“And all because you forgot to 
put yeast in the batter,” Mamie’s: 
mother said, discovering the cup — 
of dissolved yeast pushed aside om — 
the pantry shelf, when called the — 
next morning by her little girl ta 
see what ailed her breadsponge. 
“O mamma, I did forget it! But 
T put in everything else, the But 
ter and salt and sugar,—and every— 
thing but that yeast-cake that E 
had set dissolving and then forgot. 
But how strange that such a little — 
thing—only a tablespoonfull of 
yeast-water—could have spoiled 
my bread! Just think, mamma, all 
that great flat cake of heavy dough: | 
needed to make it rise and fill the 
bowl with puffy, feathery spozge 
was just this littie bit of yeast: 
and because I didn’t put it in my 
bread batter itis all spoiled an@ 
wasted,”—and Mamie, with a very 
sober little face, seraped the clayey, 
sticky mass into the swill-bucket. 
But it was not wasted—the Jes— 
son that those spoiled loaves taught. 
Mamie had been thinking that 
it didn’t matter if she didn’t take 
Christ as her Savior, so long as 
she was a truthful, obedient, kind 
little girl. She didn’t see that she 
needed to be a Christian if she 
was only a good, sunny-tempered 
little girl. But the left-out yeast,, 
the leaven, without which the best 
sponge is spoiled in spite of the 
good things it held-——its sugar, and 
milk and butter—led her to see 
that her life and every other life 
needs the “little leaven”—Christ’s. 
love—in it to make it expand and 
fit for God’s use; for without this: 
leaven our lives will be wasted, 
and our souls castaways.—Selected. 
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A Choice Book of Song. | 


“Hymns Pro Patria,” by Revo ole 
Dr. Rankin, our new national law— 
reate, is a choice volume, just is— 
sued by John B. Alden of 893% " 
Pearl street, New York. They 73) 
might fitly have been called “Lyr- me 
ics of the Times,” for notably more: — = 
than any hymn writer, Dr. Rankire 
seems aware of the newer apnlica— 
tions of Christianity to humanity’s 
needs, and his bugle notes are 
not simply for the fun of it, but 
specifically to call souls onward to 
victory in the battles of the hour. 

There is hardly a theme that ~~ 
we care for in these days, but _ 
his muse has touched it to adorn. — 

“God be with you till we meet 
again,” 1s the best known of ali 
these noble and_ distinctively 
American hymns. We have never 
had its equal as a sacred leaye-—. 
taking. Like so many of this 
writers’ hymns, it has a martiak® 
measure, and as white ribboners, =~ 
it is our custom and has become ~~ 
well established, to clasp hands. — 
and sing this exquisitehymnatthe . 
conclusion of our conventions; of. ~ 
which we hoid not less than five 
hundred yearly—State, district or 
county—or, marching pest our 


chiefs, and shaking hands witha 
them to this sweet, stirring tunes; 
we sing: st 


God be with you till we meet again, 
Keep love’s banner floating o’er you,. yi 
Smite death’s threat’ning wave before you, 

God be with you till we meet again. F 

The varied gospel propaganda 
included under the charmed and 
charming word “philanthropy,” — 
has been found voiced. Let us alk — 
join to set the echoes flying. — . 

Frances E. WILLARD. 
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GOD BE WITH YOU TILL WE MEET 


{Cop 


-perfect womanhood. 


‘jand, for she was of Puritan, New| 


tions of right and her loyalty of} 
.duty had the the threefold inten- 


AGAIN, 


ied from Hymns Pro Patria, by J. E. Rankin. 
Publishad by John B. Alden, New York. ] 


MUSIC IN “THE EPWORTH HYMNAL.” 
God be with you till we meet again, 
By his counsels, guide, uphold you; 
With His sheep, securely fold you; 
God be with you till we meet again. 


God be with you till we meet again, 
Neath his wings protecting, hide you; 
Daily manna still divide you; 

God be with you till we meet again. 


God be with you till we meet again, 
With the oil of joy anoint you; 
Sacred ministries appoint you; | 

God be with you till we meet again. 


God be with jou till we meet again, 
When life’s perils thick confound you; | 
Put His arms unfailing round you; 

God be with you till we meet again. 


God be with you till we meet again, 
Of His promises remind you; 
For Life’s upper garner bind you; 
God be wit you till we meet again. 


God be with you till we meet again, 
Sicknesses and sorrows taking, | 
Neyer leaving, nor forsaking; 

God be with you till we meet again. 


God be with you till we meet again, 
Keep love’s banner floating o’er you; 
Smite death’s threat’ning wave before 

you; 

God be with you till we meet again. 

God be with you till we meet again, 
Ended when for you earth’s story, 
Israel’s chariot sweep to glory; 

God be with you till we meet again. 

CHORUS. 


Till we meet at Jesus’ feet, | 
God be with you till we meet again 
—_— OO oO 


Lucy Webb Hayes. 

Born August 28, 1831, Died June 
25, 1889. Stricken suddenly as 
she sat at her sewing in the home 
of which she was the centre and 
light, she lingered four days in 
apparent. unconsciousness, then 
passed “through the gates into the 
city,’ leaving a home darkened 
and a nation in mourning, sorrow- 
ing, yet rejoicing that in its soil 
should grow this perfect flower of 
How noble 
and sweet her life was up to the 
time when called to preside at the 
White House was best told by 
Miss Willard in Our Union, June 
1877, trom which we quote: 

Dr. Webb, the father of Mrs 
Aayes, died when she was two 
years old. When her daughter 
was about ten years old, Mrs. 
Webb determined that she would 
remove to Delaware, Ohio, with 
her two sons and her little girl, 
the youngest of the family. Mrs. 
Webb was of the best blood in the 


England, ancestry. Her convic-| 


sity of inheritence, education and 
personal experience. The Bible} 
was, with her, judge, jury and| 
advocate on all questions concern- 
practical, everyday life. Three, 
Jetters lie before me from persons | 
who were personally acquainted 
with Mrs. Webb. This is their| 
testimony: 
“She was 
worth, rare common sense, and 
symmetrical Christian character. 
T am sure if the course of Mrs. 
Hayes is such as to command the 
respect of the true hearted people 


natti. 


Hayes which I like to emphasize. 
She absolutely will not talk ‘gos- 
sip. Hyvenin the intimate con- 
fidences of daily intercourse, she 
is as guarded as in the presence 
of the multitude.” 

Two years at the Ohio Wesleyan 
University were followed by several 
years of study in the Cincinnatti 
Wesleyan Female College, of 
which Mr. and Mrs. P. B. Wilbur 
had the management. Many of 
the noblest women of the West, 
foremost in missionary, temper- 


‘ance and other Christian work, 


were graduated here. 

While yet in her teens she met 
Rutherford B. Hayes, who, after 
his graduation at Gambier, Ohio 
had opened a law office in Cincin- 
He writes of her: “My 
friend Jones bas introduced me 
to many of the city belles, but I 
do not see any who make me’ for- 
get the natural gayety and attrac- 
tiveness of Miss Lucy.” 

One of her friends gives these 
interesting items: < 

“Tt was my good fortune to be 
a guest at the small and unpreten- 
tious wedding of Lucy Webb, in 
1852. The only attendant of the 
young pair was a beautiful child 
of eight years, the daughter of 
the bridegroom’s only sister. This 
same child, now the wife of a 
distinguished citizen of Columbus 
Ohio, sat beside her aunt, looking 
down from the gallery on the sub- 


| been learned, participate 


limely simple ceremonies of the: 


crusade work, she sympathised 
heartily with those who did so, 
and was at least a nominal mem- 
member of the Executive commit- 
tee of the League in Fremont, 
Ohio. . An officer of that society 
writes: “Occasionally her - noble 
face brightened our meetings for 
prayer. General Hayes gave os 
the use of his hall for our temper- 
ance mass meetings and daily 
prayer meetings. I have attended 
receptions at his residence after 
his election as governor, and never 
was adrop +f anything stronger 
than coffee offered to his guests.” 

When they went to the White 
House they determined to adhere 
to their temperance principles, 
and did so, through storms of op- 
position. It threatened to become 
an international matter, as the 
Secretary of State remonstrated, 
saying that it was an insult to the 
representatives of foreign powers, 
when the guests of the President, 
not to offer them the wines they 
were accustomed to in their own 
cauntry. But Mrs. Hayes stood 
firm, and her husband nobly sup 
ported her. She said: “I have 
young sons who have never tasted 
liquor; they shall not receive from 
my hand, or with the sanction that 
its use in our family would give, 
their first taste of what might 
prove their ruin. What I wish 
for my own sons, I must do 
for the sons of other mothers.” 


inauguration of R. B. Hayes as |and she did, thus doing she en- 
president. It has been a marriage shrined herself in the hearts of 


of almost ideal happiness, and to 
overstate the devotion of Mrs. 
Hayes to her home, her husband 


| 


the nation. In recognition of this, 
the national W. C. T. U. had her 
portrait painted by Huntingdon, 


and her children, would be almost’ for the White House; reproduced 


impossible. The heroism 


she in miniature, it brightens thous- 


displayed in sharing her husband’s , ands of homes and local union. 


army hfe has been the theme of 
many a newspaper reporter.” 

Mrs Hayes has been from child- 
hood an earnest Christian, a 
member of the Methodist church. 


Outside of Washington the 
papers sneered at Mr. Hayes’ 
“puritanical notions,” and depicted 
in doleful colors the dismal state 
dinners which must result from 


Her expressions of sympathy for|her fanaticism. Washington knew 


the sufferiftg, and her constant 
benefactions to the poor are not 
offered through the accepted pub- 
lic channels, but rather so quietly 
that, prominently as her social 


a woman of solid/ position has long been, they are 


almost lost to the public gaze. 
Her unostentatious habits are well 
known. Since the republic was 
founded, its shoddy element has 
never received a more substantial 
rebuke than from the simple cos- 


of our land, she inherits the ability 
to make it so largely as a legacy 
from her mother.” 
Another writes: 
of Mrs. Hayes was a lady of rare 
common 
‘the daugh 


” 


ter strongly resembles 


of 


“e-* 


tume, gentle home life, and quiet 
manners of Mrs. Hayes, when 


“The mother | “Lady of the White House.” 


Her temperance record, to us, is 


sense, in which the/a subject of peculiar interest, and 


special effort has been made to 
get at “the truth, the whole truth 


is: “There is one| and nothing but the truth.” -Al- 
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though she 
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better, for Mrs Hayes soon demon- 
strated that a capable woman as 
hostess is much mone efficatious 
than wine in producing brilliant 
dinner effects. All Washington 
was soon acknowledging her suc- 
cess in this direction. We spent 
some time in Washington during 
the first two years of this adminis- 
tration, and were astonished to 


find how very popular Mrs. Hayes | 


was, even among those who con- 
sidered her a fanatic on the tem- 
perance question. Outside news- 
paper gossip had led us to expect 
something very different, but hers 
was a character whose innate 
strength and sweetness combined, 
overcame all o 
She brought 
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pposition. — ak a bani 
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elt, nohonly by b mn mr : 
ate family, but by all attaches. 
C. H. Hendley, for many years — 
executive clerk there, testifies that 
Mr. and Mrs. Hayes drew their 
official and personal family closer 
than he ever knew to be done in > 
his twelve years’ experience. He 
says: amg 
Every Thanksgiving Day while 
they were there they gave an 
elaborate course dinner to the 
secretary and clerks and their 
families, insisting that all the — 
children above three years old 
should be brought along. The 
dinner was served in the state 
dining room, and lasted two or — 
thrée hours; and after it was over 
Mrs. Hayes would go in the Blue 
room and play on the piano—at — 
which she was very clever—or — 
romp with the children, and all — 
would have a fine time. They — 
said it was the only real home 
affair they had in the White House 
during their residence there, and — 
they wanted to make it as much — 
as possible. Mrs. Hayes was a 
a very womanly woman. She 
never lost her motherly character- 
istics, and she was always free 
from any affectation or anything 
of that kind. She was continually 
doing pretty things for others, 
sending out little tokens and at- 
tentions, especially if one was 
sick, and hér remembrances of 
flowers were continuous. “a 
She was a woman whose children 
were on very intimate terms with — 
her. Thisis the only expression 
I can think of, and I will tell you — 
what I mean. You know how — 
some young men grow up without 
retaining that close relationship to — 
their mother. Butthe WhiteHouse 
boys in those days, and not merely 
little Fannie Hayes, would go up, 
but the biggest of them, and put - 
their arms around her and joke 
with her and be as free and unob- 
served in conversation as though 
they were companions of the same 
age. . 
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The ending of this life so full of — 
good works, was just as any busy — 
worker might well choose. There — 
was no decay of physical or men- — 
tal powers, vo lingerering pain 
nor agonizing parting from loved — 
ones. Inthe full perfection of — 
her powers the summons came and 
she “was not, for God took her.” — 
Around her death-bed gathered — 
her husband, her children and 
dear niece who as a child atten 
her wedding, and again was w 
her at the inauguration of 
husband. A nation waited a 
iously for the news from th 
darkened room, aad angels g 
her glad welcome as she pas 
beyond our reach. The deepe 
sympathy of the great white-r: 
bon host goes out to that stri 
household, yet it is mingled wit 
congratulation that they were §& 
long permitted to hold such el 
communion with this queenly soi 
now passed into the skies, 
funeral occurred on Friday, 
28, President L. D. McCabe, 3 
offieiated at her marriage and 
her silver wedding officiati 
The Union Signal. : 
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In the form of a Catechism, 
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In essentials, Unity; in non-essentials Liberty; in all things, Charity.—Rurert Menpey, 
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A LITTLE KINGDOM, 


We have no king in our country, but I) have 
been thinking how every boy and girl is called 
to rule in a little kingdom. When the loved 
writer for children, Louisa Alcott, was a little 
girl she wrote in herjournal a little poem about 
this kingdom,—The Sunday School Supenintend- 
ent. 


“A little kingdom TF possess. 

Where thoughts and feelings dwell; 
And very hard I find the task 

Of governing it well. 


‘png passion tempts and troubles me, 
5 A way will misleads, 
And selfishness its shadow, easts 

On all my words and deeds. 


How can I learn to rule myself, 
Yo be the child I should,— 
Honest and brave. and never tire 
Of trying to be good? 
Tdo not ask forany crown 
But that which all may win; 
Nor try to conquer any world 
Except the one within. 


Be thou my guide until I find, 
Led by a tender hand, 

Thy happy kingdom in myself, 
And dare to take command.” 


DUTY OF TEACHERS. 


BY E. W. COLLINGWOOD, 


; [from Hampton Tract for the People. | 


The position of teacher is one 
of such immense responsibility 
that it should never be lhghtly as- 
sumed, nor taken by those who 
are not acquainted with human 
nature and the laws of health. 
Mere book learning is only a small 
part of what a teacher should be 
familiar with; and I hope the time 
will come when parents will be un- 
willing to have. their children 
placed in charge of teachers who 
are unacquainted with health 
laws, and are unable to train the 
body in a systematic way. 

When we consider how early 
children are sent to school, and 
for how long a time they remain 
there, jast when the muscles and 
bones are developing and the 
-little frames néed the most 
strengthening,—when we remem- 
ber that the rooms in which they 
stay are close, and that the time 
they are there they must keep still 
and learn their lessons in seats 
that are often too large or too 
small,—we wonder that so many 
come out with any degree of health. 
Wecan also understand why so 
many are round-shouldered, short- 
sighted or perhaps worse. Of 
course teachers cannot do every- 
thing to counteract outside influ- 
ences for ill, but they can do a 
greatdeal . . . Children 
should be told that the principal 
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necessaries of a healthy existence 

are 

PURE AIR, LIGHT, ae REST AND 
WARMTH 

and that most of the Berane tanks 

of the system are caused by errors 

committed with regard to these. 


PURE AIR. 


Pure air is of such vast impor- 
tance that it may well be placed 
first. . . . The same air should 
never be breathed overagain. Al- 
though the air may be very pure 
when taken-into the lungs, it is no 
longer so when it comes out, and 
should never be breathed again. 
Children should understand, that, 
although people may not be killed 
immediately by breathing impure 
air of close rooms, they are taking 
into their systems small quantities 
of poison which will lay the foun- 
dation of many diseases. It has 
been stated by an eminent English 
physician that “scrofula and con- 
sumption are diseases that arise 
for the want of fresh air. They 
are diseases of civilized communi- 
ties of people that herd together 
and prevent pure air from. getting 
into their residences.’ There are 
numerous facts proving this state- 
ment. : : 

Only afew. years: ago. an: emi. 
grant vessel started from Cork, in 
treland, to take a large number of 
emigrants to Liverpool, where a 
ship was about to sail. In the 
night a great storm arose as they 
were crossing the Huglish Chan- 
nel, and the Captain, thinking that 
the sailors would be unable to do 
their work properly when the 
frightened passengers crowded the 
deck, sent them all below into the). 
hold and ordered the hatches to 
be closed. Shut into the close 
place they must have suffered ter- 
ribly, but their cries > were 
either unheard or disregarded, 
for no fresh air was given them. 
When the Captain and his crew 
looked after the passengers they 
found to their horror that many 
were dead and others in a dying 
condition, from having breathed 
the same air over and over again. 


Nothing can be done but 
to let in the fresh air, and so 
foree cut the bad. This process 
we call ventilation, and though one 
object of it may be to cool the 
room, the principal one is to drive 
away the impurities which must 
not enter the body a second time. 

In a school-room the amount of 
cubic space allotted to each scholar 
is usually very small, and it is of 
the greatest importance that the 
air should be changed very fre- 
quently. It is also very necessary 
to have all outside garments hung 
away from the school room. In 
many cases the air is tainted by 
odors arising; from clothing that 
has been worn, particularly in wet 
weather, anda little trouble and 
expense on the part of the build- 
ing of school-houses in charge, 
would provide a suitable entry for 
clothing that is not worn in school. 
Often in cold weather it is impos- 
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sible to change the air of a se howl 


room as often as is desirable, for 
fear of exposing children to in- 
jurious draughts; but when they 

are not there the place can be 
thoroughly ventilated. To do this 
effectually there should always be 
windows that open top and bottom, 
on two sides of the room at least. 


/Of course there should be ventila- 


tors besides, (And care should be 
taken that the child is not exposed 
to a draft— Hd. O. B. W.) 


It is astonishing how little at- 
tention these things receive com- 
pared with what t they deserve, and 
how often those who understand 
and try to follow out rules eon- 
cerning them are laughed at and 
called too particular, even “fussy.” 
It.is equally astonishing how ip- 
norant many people are on this 
subject, who seem to know enough 
onimany others. How often you 
see a person open a window from 


the bottom and expect to have the! - 


room well aired, never remember- 
ing that there must be some open- 
ing at the top for the bad air to 


pass out, as well as ono at the bot- 


tom; the children should learn this, 
and the importance of fresh air 
and how to get it, if they loarn 
nothing else. Let them be told 
thatdresh air is more. important 
then food, for without food men 
have lived many days, but without 
air they invariably die in a few 
minutes. ; : ‘ ; 
LIGHT 


Next to pure air comes Light, 
which is so very necessary to life 
and health. If you want to make 
a plant white and tender, you tie 
it up and putit in a dark place; 
and the same rule will apply to 
human beings. If they are kept 
in dark places they will surely be 
pale and delicate, and droop like 
plants undersimilar circumstances, 
Children must have light to be 
healthy, and school-rooms, above 
all other places, should be bright 
and sunny; not only for the reason 
LT have just given, but to enable 
children to read, write, ete., with- 
out stooping. Many cases of 
short-sightedness and curvature of 
the spine are the resuits of habits 
acquired in a badly-lighted school- 
room, and teachers cannot be too 
careful to see that the light by 
which their pupils write, draw, or 
study, shall fall over the left shoul- 
der, to prevent a shadow on the 
paper. . Let every teacher 
remember these things and take 
all precautions to save children 
from a misfortune that already 
prevails to an alarming extent in 
our schools. 


EXDEROISH. 


Lath It is against every law 
of nature to suppose that children 
can remain perfectly quiet for any 
length of time, and yet many 
teachers seem to consider that the 
one aim and end is to have their 
pupils sit like so many sticks. I 
have known instanees where ¢ehil- 
dren have been punished because 
they were restless, whereas they 
were only obeying the laws of 
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nature by relaxing the muscles 
that were painfully contracted by 
constrained position, 

It is a well-known faet that a 
muscle wastes which remains idle, 
and if by a position long continued, 
certain muscles are brought into 
action to the exclusion of others, 
deformity and bad habits must be 
the result. There is no dqubt that 
many of the bad habits that are 
such a curse to young people were 
formed at school simply because 
proper exercise was not given at 
the right time, ‘Teachers cannot 
be too careful to introduce calis- 
thenies into their schools; and 
there can be no exeuse for not 
doing so, as many of the exercises 
are very simple and can be given 
without music. The time spent in 
that way would be well employed 


and the children would feel the 
benefit of such training all their 
lives, 

Little mean ways of punishing 
children—such as twisting the lips 
for whispering, ote.,—are too much 
employed in our ge thools, and the 


inhuman practice of striking a 
child on the head has produced 
deafness and idiocy, cannot 
speak too strongly on this subject. 
Any body who boxes a child's enrs 


may injure the braimWad eauko a 


life-long misery, and, in any case, 
the worst passions are aroused, 
Teachers, look to it, that this sin 


is not at your door. Learn to con- 
trol yourselves before you can ox. 
pect to control others, 

WARM'TE, 

The next subject that I call your 
attention to, is Warmth. In con. 
nection with this subject are 

PROSH ATR, CLOTHING AND FOOD, 

The first we have already spoken 
of, and although the second and 


third are not under the entire 
control of teachers, they ean be 
improved by advice ‘regarding 


them, 

very school-room should have 
a thermometer, which should be 
hung ona level with the pupils, 
not tar above their heads nor near 
the floor, as the temperature of a 
room will be found to vary at dif. 
ferent heights. The thermometer 
should be placed on an opposite 
side of the room from the stove or 
register, and for studying, 67° Tah. 
renheit’s, is warm enough, When 
the room is heated by a stove 
great care should be taken to keep 
the evaporating dish well filled 
with clear water, as a dry heated 
air produces asensation of tickling 


all over the body, brings on a 
cough, and lays the foundation for 
pulmonary disease, 

Olothing of the children should 
be observed, and care taken that 
they remove their outer garments 
before entering the room, In 
many cases where pupils cannot 
afford flannels and suitable cloth. 
ing for the Winter, a teacher can 
influence those who have such 
things at their disposal to pro- 
vide what is needed, 
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OUR? BEST: WORDS: 


OUR BEST WORDS. 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTALY. 
JASPER L, DOUTHIT, Eprror. 


‘A Puner ‘hristianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears butits name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome. Let our lives re- 
veal its beauty and its power.”— William Ellery 
Channing. 


‘Heaven's gate is shut to him who comes alone, 
Save thon a soul and it shall save thine own. 
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Psalm ACU aA 


These verses were sent to the editor 
by Miss Dorothea Li, Dix, in her own 
hand-writing, not long before her death. 


Down hill the path of ages? 
Oh, no! 

Up, up, with patient steps F go; 
I watch the skies fast bright- 
ening there, 

I breathe a sweeter purer air. 


Beat on my heart, and grow 
not old! 
And when thy pulses all are told, 


2] 


Lict me, though working, loving 


Still, 
Tneel as % meet the Mather’s 
will! 


Eege 

The editor has had extra calls 
upon his time and strength, during 
the summer months, in missionary 
work. This must account for the 
delay of publi€ation. and absence 
of editorials. 


eee 
Do Your Best. 

Some people will never assist in 
any good work, unless in doing so 
they can outshine everybody else, If 
they cannot excel as a singer, they 
will not sing at all; andif they 
cannot speak in meeting better 
than anybody else, they will re- 
main silent; if they cannot teach a 
Sunday school class as well as the 
most expert and experienced, they 
decline teaching altogether. Now 
this is as if a man should refuse 
to be good or do any good 
whatever unless he could be and 
do more good than anybody else. 
This is just what the unprofitable 
servant did. We all know what 
he got for declining to do the best 
he could with his one talent. 
(Matt. xxv. 30.) Never, O never 
neglect or decline to do the best 
you can because God has not 
given you ten talents. The wid- 
ow’s mite was more than all who 
gave of theirabundance. The poor 
woman of Bethany shines as a 
star forever and ever because she 
did what she could and what no 
one else would do. 


THE WORLD'S SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
CONVENTION. 


The foliowing is from the Chris- 
tian Life and Umitarvan Herald 
for July 13, 1889, published in 
London England: 

Under the title of “The World’s 


was held in London last week alhowever, one or two thoughts 


very remarkable gathering. 
was an assembly of about one 
thousand delegates, including 


many ladies, five hundred of whom | i of su 
-a Convention being held, indicates 


represented Sunday-schools in the 


United Kingdom, and a similar. 
number those in our colonies, in! d 
‘ness that Sunday-schools have a 


‘the United States, and on the con- 
jtinent of Europe. From 
United States came nearly three 
hundred delegates, including a few 
gentlemen of color; from Canada 
about forty; while the remainder 
were from Australia, New Zealand, 
‘india, China, Germany, France, 
and elsewhere. The purpose of 
ithe gathering was to deliberate 
upon a variety of matters connect- 


to breathe encouragement into the 


It! 


the | 


ed with Sunday-school work, and. 


which the Convention has suggest- 
ed to onr mind. 

In the first place, we would 
remark that the mere fact of such 


that Protestant Christendom is 
deeply impressed with a conscious- 


very important future before them. 
5 : ; It was very 
beautifully said by Mr. R. F. 
Jacobs, president of the United 
States Sunday-school Union, that 
Christ was the discoverer of child- 
hood. 
tory, and it has been the source of 
the light, and music, and love of 
the world ever since. May we not 


add; that Sunday-schools have re-' 


discovered childhood for the nine- 
teenth century, and set ringing in 


He put the child into his-) 


l 
Convention, we regard it as a sure 


token that they who cere for the 
spiritual welfare of the yonng are 
growing in honor in the world. 
Only one other sentence will we 
add. It does not appear that any 
Unitarians .were present at the 
convention; and we judge from a 
remark which fell from one of the 
speakers, and the applause which 
greeted it, that none of our fellow- 
believers had been invited, or 
would. have been welcome... Yet 
the fact is, that a Unitarian is en- 
titled to the credit of having made 
a beginning of Sunday-school 
work in this country some years 
before Robert Raikes; and we 
have now only to say, that though 
the convention excluded us, we 
have not excluded it from the 
range of our friendly sympathy. 


hearts of the workers by the ex- 
change of fraternal and Christian 
sympathy. We cannot enter into 
anything like a report of the pro- 
ceedings. We must leave that to 
journals which have a_ larger 
amount of space than is at our 
disposal. We may briefly express, 


“Of such 
heaven ?”’ 


our ears anew the blessed words, 
is the 
Truly we may. 
when we see the Lord Mayor of 
London extending a courteous and 
gracious reception to the 500 
foreign delegates attending the 


We wish well to all who love the 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, and 
who are seeking, according to 
their light, to extend the kingdom 
of God, even though on some mat- 
ters of doctrine we cannot see eye 
to eye with them. 


of 
And 


kingdom 
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A WORD TO CHURCH MEMBERS. 


HOW TO HELP THE MINISTER PREACH. 


From a sermon by Rev M. J. Savage of Unity church, Boston. Published in 
tract form for free circulation by the American Unitarian 
Association. 


J. The first way is a very plain one, but it means 
more to the minister than he can possibly put into 


; words; and that is by being always in the pew when- 


ever you expect him to be in the pulpit. You have 
no idea how much difference it makes to the minister 
whether in his preparation during the week, as he 
looks forward to Sunday morning, he can feel sure 
that the people he is thinking of and striving to be 
ready to meet are going to be there to meet him. 
How very easy it is for people to be kept away from 
church; and, in one aspect of the matter, I do not so 
much wonder. I have said go a great many times. 
When people are kept away from church by a stormy 
Sunday morning, although it be true that the same 
kind of a storm would not keep the men from busi- 
ness or the ladies from attending a concert, the opera, 
or the theater, they naturally say that they can hear 
the minister any Sunday morning; that, if they miss 
this particular sermon they can hear him next Sun- 
day, or the rest of the year. You cannot persuade 
them that they are meeting with the same keen loss 
as if they missed the other, which is once or not at 
all. This is true no matter how strongly they be 
attached to the minister or how highly they may 
estimate his services. But you have no idea how it 
takes the hope and heart out of ihe minister when on 
Sunday morning he sees cloads in thesky, and knows 
that just the very ones he has been thinking of all 
the week will not be there to hear the sermon. And 
it makes the preaching all the harder to feel 
that the house will only be half full and that his 
work will be to little or no purpose because the peo- 
ple will not be there to hear. Doctor Furness used 
to say that on a stormy Sunday morning he found 
out who the elect were. What a comfort it would be 
to a minister, if he could be sure that all his congre- 
gation belonged to the elect, after this definition! 


conclude that this one time you will stay at home 
and rest; has it ever occurred to you that the minis- 
ter is tired too, and that he would like to stay at 


‘home and rest, and that you make his work so much 


more wearisome by staying away and letting him go 
through it alone? I know that a great many people 
have an idea, indefinite and half-expressed, that the 


minister does not have a great deal to do, except to 
preach on Sunday morning. I heard a gentleman 
say within a week something like this: “I work six 
days, and rest Sunday; you work Sunday and rest 
the other six days.” So thoughtless are the people 


Sunday-school Convention,” there | in regard to the real burdens that oppress a minister’s 


2. Suppose you are tired Sunday morning, and 


and faithful, he works six days as hard as any one in 
ithe pew, and on Sunday two or three times as hard 
as any other day. Do not ask, then, whether you are 
[tired or not, whether it is stormy or not, but go to. 
‘church and give him at least that help in preaching, 
and preaching effectively, so that he. may carry on 


engaged. 

Buy iss : : Supposing you come every 
other Sunday or only one Sunday in three, then you 
only get fragments of the minister's teaching. 


grieved and troubled over what she supposed had 
been my teaching concerning certain views of re- 
ligious experience and life. She was troubled, because 
she felt that there was nowhere, out of humanity, 
any place of refuge, of hope. 
had taught that! And yet I had preached the precise 
opposite. There were especial reasons in her case 
why she could not have heard me every Sunday; but, 
if she had done so, she never would have misunder- 
stood me in that way. 


4. There is yet another thing. I know thatthe 
minister many and many a time tries your patience 
with a poor sermon. But, if you knew how he tries 
his own patience with the same sermon, you would 
sympathize with him instead of blaming him. You 
‘only have to hear it; he has to make it and preach it, 
feeling ashamed of it all the time, yet knowing it was 


stances, disturbed and. distracted by a thousand 
things,—engagements to meet, somebody sick, some- 
body in trouble, some one to be buried, some one to 
be married, some public duty to call off his attention 
at the critical time when be was preparing himself 
for the inevitable Sunday. : é : 

5. And, then, think what it means to face the 
same audience every week for a year, and’ year after 
year! Let any other speaker whatever be asked to 
stand a similar test,and the minister may not fear 
the result of the trial. Take your witty, brilliant, 
story-telling campaign speaker, whose effort is ap- 


sation with the same audience every week, and how 
soon would his brilliancy grow dim! Apply the test 
to the lawyer, the public orator in the Senate or the 
House, or to the popular lecturer. I wonder, not 
that the minister is not always brilliant, but that 
considering the conditions of his work and his out- 
side distractions, he is able to maintain so high a 
standard of public speaking as he does. .. .. 


6. Another thing. Surround the minister in . 


all his publie work with an atmosphere of sympathy. 
Let him feel that you are not standing apart as a 


cold critic to pick him to pieces, and find fault with 


what he does, but that you are touching elbows, 
shoulder to shoulder, that you are helping him in 
the things toward which he is reaching out and 
striving earnestly to attain. 


i} 
heart and crush out his lite! If a minister be true. 


still better this work of the ministry in which he is 


Alady in my parish came to me last summer. 


And she thought I 


the best possible for him to write under the cireum- 


plauded to the echo, and ask him to repeat the sen-_ f 
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_ in Boston,:and they know how to use if. 
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and those Dress-Coat 


Bro. Lyon 
Christians. 


Dear Bro. Dovrurr: 


Naturally my words provoke niy 
brother’s wrath. Why should they not? 
I was saying, this is not “courteous 
controversy;” this is war where the con- 
flicts of passion and the shedding of blood 
must come. Do I expect to enter such a 
conflict, and to come out unscathed? Do 
I forget Daniel Webstar’s words, that 
“there are blows to take as well as blows 
to give?” 

But now two things need to be said: 
First, my words in no way imply that the 
congregations of my brethren, named by 
Mr. Lyon, are largely infested with, much 
less made up of, dress-coat Christians. 
I plainly describe the species as those 
who think the Kingdom of God must 
come in a dress-coat or it cannot come 
at all. Christ Jesus began by making 
war upon them. Jerusalem was full of 
them. They breed in cities. Theyinfest 
civilization. They are as old as city life, 
and they are Christians only in name. 
Is Bro. Lyon’s church full of them? If 
do not believe it. I knew that society 
well twenty-five years ago when its hon- 
ored pastor had just been called away to 
Brooklyn. The late Judge Park was, I 
think a typical member then. Where 
could we find a man more full of maniy 
faith and simple truth? And I thank 
God that the society has had such Chris- 
tian vitality as to bear transplanting and 
to build, under Bro, Lyon’s brave and 
wise leadership, 4 grand new house of 
worship, Many of our Boston Unitarian 
churches have died in the attempt. 

Boston was far more seriously infested | 
with dress-coat Christians fifty years 
ago and seventy-five years ago than 
it is to-day. They always go hand 
in hand with the wine-dealer. It} 
was their union that drove Theodore 
Parker to say of John Pierpont, in 1846, 
“driven out by rum and the Unitarian 
clergy of Boston.” Tt was their presence 
that made Dr. Channing say, long before 
that, “Christianity is obscured, almost 
lost.” I spoke none too sharply of them. 

But, secondly, how about those “dum- 
mies?” . 

Here again Bro. Lyon totally misrepre- | 
sents my word. Hespokein haste. He 
spoke without consideration. I say a 
certain thing of “the Unitarian ministers 
who voted against the constitutional | 
amendment?” I said no such thing. I 
implied or intimated nosuch thing. But 
the devil is very artful, and rum is his 
prime minister. Bags of gold they hold 


When election comes, a State election, 
Boston’s press is enormously influential; 
but nota column can Le had for Prohi- 
bition without paying at least a hundred 
dollars for every day. Who pays it? 
The women, with the poor and faithful 
praying Baptists and Methodists of 
Massachusetts. Who pays the bills of 
the other side? The rum-sellers. Bos- 
Yes, and the rum- 
sellers of New York, the banded rum- 
sellers of the nation. And when they | 
want to use on their side the good name | 
of a Boston church, do they ask its con- 
sent? Not much! They know what to} 
do with its kind, innocent, trusting | 
pastor. He thinketh no evil. He 
supposes—they lead him to suppose—a 
canvas is being made of the whole State 
pulpit, He is too manly a man not tobe 
willing to speak out. And he is tov 
honest to see that the reporter’s visit, or 
the coming of his: circular is all a lie. 


Rum-sellers want the verdict of the, 
pulpit of the State? Not they. They 
want the names of a few men in impor- 
tant positions, city pastors, college presi- 
dents if they can get them. They want 
the vote, not of that man, but of that | 
position. They care not a straw for the | 
man, They want the influence of that 
college or church and its good name. | 
They want to drum up promptly and at | 
whateyer cost, a list of 80 or 100 names. 


| 


_ which the rum-seller’s money can scatter 


| which covers all differences.” 


through the State by the hundred thou- 
sand and keep displayed on the first page 
of the daily paper for a month at a time. 
The names of ten times as many men, 
men just as competent and fully as well- 
informed, earnest and influential, can be 
shown ou the other side. But they can 
not be collected nor the money raised 
to show them until the election is virtu- 
tually over. 

A man as wise as President Eliot would 
be apt to say in such a case: 

“NotI. My judgment wholly rejects 
the proposed amendment. It seems to me 
unwise and the attempt untimely. But 
unless you are to show the names of all 
the teachers or of all the college officers 
in the State, you will not show mine.” 

My fancy puts these words into a wise 
man’s mouth. But the principle seems 
to me clear, A man votes only as an 
individual. When his name is wanted 
for display, not as an individual, but asan 
official, as a pastor, what right has he to 
allow the rum-seller thus to use his name 
or to represent ‘his whole society, or col- 
lege, and to misrepresent a large and 
earnest minority of his flock. 

His yote is his own. With that I have 
nothing to do; but his public act, as our 
pastor, is partly mine and must represent 
or misrepresent the whole church. 

Very soon now again, and year after 
year, we shall have to meet here in Cam- 
bridge and in Boston this monstrous 
power of sin, striving ‘to overthrow not 
prohibition only, but restriction as well. 

If Bro. Lyon fancies that the rum 
power is to pull pleasantly with him and 
with my dear Bro. Rerford in enforcing 


| a restrictive policy in Boston, I commend 


to his attention the following words from 
a very recent issue of Bonfort’s Wine 
and Spirit Circular, the organ of the 
Liguor Dealers’ Assocation of America: 


“High license needs but the light of 
investigation to silence the ignorant 
clamor for its adoption and to wipe it 
clean from our statute books. Wherever 
and whenever fully tested, it stands 
to-day a demonstrated failure in every 
essential- purpose ‘for which it was 
mtended.. Itiencourages excess, increases 
drunkenness, breeds deception and dis- 
honesty, ofters a rich reward for illicit 
dealing, depreciates the quality and 
healthfulness of the liquor sold; and, 
worse than all else, it robs the worthy 
and the poor that the wicked and the 
rich may thrive, ete. ete.” 


That is the word of the banded rum 
power of America, moving as a unit, and 
already with thousands of millions of 
dollars behind it. 


It is the opening gun of a campaign 
whose end my brother and I may not 
hope to see; but which will pour over 
this land a turgid but blood-stained 
flood before whic the whole clergy and 


all the churches of Poston will be but | 


yery light straws upon the stream. 

God help us, and forgive us all! 

Henry ©. BADGER. 
Camprings, July 22, 1889. 
a 
IS IT SETTLED? 

Certainly our neighbor, the Christian 

Regisiter, ought to be informed in regard 


to the present status of the Unitarian | 


body, and when it says that its denomin- 
ation has “settled” its rationalistic dis- 
‘eussion ‘not by quelching discussion or 
by 1. arrowing fellowship, but simply by 
according fullest liberty to all” we can 
but think that the settling has been very 
imperfect. And we have the same suspi- 
cion when the result of the settling 1s 
felicitously summed up in these words: 
“The result of this mutual concession is 


‘a refreshing absence of dogmatism on 


both sides, and a breadth of fellowship 
We turn 
at’ once to an article by Rev. 
David Utter, in the Unitarian for July, 
After describing the action of the West- 
ern Conference of 1886, at Cincinnati, 
and adding that its creed “is simple 
rationalism, plus morality,” and that “it 
purposely excludes Christianity, theism, 
and religion,” Mr. Utter adds: “It is 
high time for Unitarians everywhere to 
say with unmistakable emphasis that 
this new sect with this new creed is not 
Unitarian and has no right to the name, 
and cannot have it from us. 


The sect is! other.” 


CRE 


the Western Conference, once Unitarian, 
now Unitarian no longer since it has 
changed its creed. The men and the 
churches concerned in upholding this 
organization are most of them still Uni- 


tarians as far ‘as we know since this 


Conference action probably’ does not 

really represent them. They at least, 

except for this action, show no signs of 

having changed their creed cor haying 

become anything but Unitarians. The 

right thing, therefore, to do, as far 

as possible, would be to fellowship 

the men and the churches as. Unitarian, 

but to use the Conference exactly as we! 
did (and do) the Free Religious Associa- | 
tion, count it.as nothing of ours. By its, 
credal declaration it has forfeited the | 
right to the Unitarian name and our! 
confidence, and no loyal Unitarian ought’ 
any longer to support it or work through ‘ 
it.” If the Register calls this a “settle- 

ment,’ it must have found an unusual: 
definition for the word. Further, when! 
our contemporary exhorts Universalists | 
to follow this example of the Unitarians, 

we are led by the facts to look upon the 

Unitarian experiment asa warning 1ather 

than an example.—The Christian Lead- 

en. 


NOTES 


Rey.S. A. Eliot is preaching at Denver, Col. 
Rey. A. T. Bowser is spending vacation at 
Hull, Mass. 
Rev. A. A. Livermore of Meadyille, Pa., is 
spending the summer at Wilton, N. Hi. 
Rev. Silas Wright Sutton, of Brooklyn, Conn,, 
has joined the Unitarian denomination. } 
Rev, Napoleon Hogeland, of Wichita, Kansas. 
§ visiting relatives and friends in Shelby County. 
Rev. John H. Heywood’s address will be 
Melrose, Mass,, until the first of October, after- 
wards, Louisville, Kentucky. 


The American Unitarian Association has voted 
$8,000 to the mission in Japan this year. Rey. 
Arthur M. Knapp retutns there with ten helpers. 


Rey. A. D. Mayo is expected to return to Boston 
about Aug. 1, having spent eight months lectur- 
ing in the South. His work is under the auspices 
of the A. U. A. 


Thanks to the Hon. §8. W. Moulton, .ow in the 
East, for a copy of the Bosion Daily Globe con- 
taining a full and interesting account of the 
ceremonies at the monument newly erected at 
Plymouth Rock in memory of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. 


Mr, Charles L. Howard is Superintendent of 
Ogden (Utah) Military Academy, a boarding and 
day school for boys. The corner-stone of the 
building was laid the 31st of July and the school 
will open the 28d of September. His many 
frionds in many directions wish him success im 
this undertaking for which he seems specially 
fitted. 


Prof. Cookin his lecture in speaking of the 
the appointment of Prof. Wm. T. Harris, as 


United States Commissioner of Education paid 
a glowing tribute to the worth and fitness of 
Prof. Harris for the place, saying, that for once 
the man and the place met, and that he was 
equipped as no other man in the country for that 


position. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘‘Sunday-school Stories on the Golden Texts of 
the International Lessons of 1889,” second part, 
by Edward E. Hale, Roberts Brothers, Boston, 
Mass., 1889. 


“Sunday-school Stories for Little Children, on 
the Golden Texts of the International Lessons 
of 1889,” by Miss Lucretia P. Hale and Mrs. 
Bernard Whiteman, Roberts Brothers, Bo-ton, 


Mass., 1889. 


‘Six Dollars a Week,” by Mary Dwinell Chellis. 
authur of the ‘Winning Side,” and other tem- 
perance stories. This story shows how a family 
lived happily, comfortably, laid up money and 
did good works to others on six dollars a week, 
National Temperance Society and Publication 
House, 58 Reade St., New York. 
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. DR. ALLYN’S LECTURE. 


SHALL THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS TEAGH 
¥ MORALS? 


A large audience of students of the 
County Normal and others filled the First 
M. E. church Thursday evening, August 
Ist to listen to President Robert Allyn of 
the Southern State Normal at Carbon- 
dale, on the subject “Shall the Public 
Schools Teach Morals?” 

Dr. Allyn handled his subject in an 
able, interesting and original manner. 
We give below a brief report of the ad- 
dress. 


WHAT IS MORALITY? 
The speaker’s definition of morality, 


was, “The conduct of men towards each 
To teach good morals we must 


| learned. 


put them on a broader foundation thax. 
religion. If the public schools eenze 
teach good morals they have no righ® Be~ 
exist. The lesson of right condmet 
towards neighbors is of first importazee.. 
An institution that cannot teach gant 
morals has no right to exist, therefore 
the saloon has no right of existence sinew: - 
its whole influence is opposed to moral- 
ity. Nor can Mormonism teach morale: 
since the practice of a plurality of wixzee: 
is in direct violation of the moral ce@e:-. 
that institution has no right to exis. 
The school was a universal idea, ax 
institution and should be grounded. i . 
morality from the first. 


MORALS WITHOUT RELIGION. 


But could morals be taught withou® 
religion? He should say, yes, even sap- 
posing that all mention of the name of 
God were omitted in the opening or otex 
special exercises of the school, other thaz 
perhaps in the songs. But he could see 
no objection to opening with prayer, 
referring to the great political convention=. 
as following thiscustom. ‘These conves— 
tions—the democratic and republican— 
meeting with no special moral principles... 
their only aim success, determined #£ 
necessary to purchase voters in “blocks 
of five” to to attain it—they both will da 
that—these great conventions, the fizst 
in St. Louis and the second in Chieaga, 
composed of all sections, sects, represex—- 
tatives of the whole people, were bot? 
opened with prayer. And no protests 
are made. Other political conventions. 
follow the same rule. Then why not im 
the school where good morals are the-~ 
cuide? 

If these two things were learned by tite- 
child: To keep itself in order and to joi 
with others, he cared not whether relia— 
ion were taught in the public scheseis:. 
Those two things were characteristic: = 
civilization as contrasted with savage 
tribes. Religion of the present days m-; 
hindrance to union. Breaks up intosects— 
too much to do the broad work ef teack~- 
ng union in effort. Something broadez 
is needed for the schools than. sectariaz 
religion. 

The power of the church is: diminish-- 
ing. If aperson is turned out of ons~ 
church money may get him into anothes:. 
There is nofear of excommunication new.. 
A person could easily change his churels 
relations. Yetthe power of real religiom 
was increasing. 

PROMPTNESS., 

Promptness is another lesson to Be 
Everywhere these times it i= 
necessary to be on time, and the schoal 
must not be amiss in teaching this. 
important lesson. 


TRUTHFULNESS: 


Truthfulness is taught from the first. 
The child is taught to know,. to reeife- 
correctly and  truthfull}y. | Teachers 
should exact honesty and truthfulness-im 
work. Must be examples themselves. 
Not practice deceit. A teacher once sai 
to the speaker, “I wouldn’t for my life: 
let my scholars find ont E didn’t knom- 
everything.” Such a-spirit was deceitful. 
Frankly confess, if you do not know « 
thing, and if it is something you oughes 
to know promise to find out to-mozrony: 
Pupils should be taught honesty maverk 
—to do their own work themselves. 
Though there were some lapses -from 
morality, (and an example was given of wy .... 
scholar’s oxhibit of maps in which every 
piece of work had been finished by the 
teacher) the 200,000 teachers of the coum — 
try were generally excellent modelsforthe 
children to take example after, in truth, . 
purity, ete., and while it might be better--- 
if all were religious,—he himself would’, 
wish they were all orthodox-—it were .- 
better to teach these lessons by example< 
rather than precept. ‘They shout 
require, and be themselves living: szxam~— 
ples in purity of words, truth in speech, 
honesty in work. Nothing could: be. 
more ennobling to the teacher than: the 
practice of gentleness, kindness and logs~- 
to little children, coupled with a deter.— 
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OUR BEST WORDS. 


mination to do justice toeveryone. Par- 
tiality is the great accusation to avoid in 
the school. If it is in the teacher’s heart 
he can not help but to teach morality: 
do not teach it by scolding or nagging; 
this often has the reverse effect; for the 
greatest power that comes frem the 
teaching of morals is when it is done 
unconsciously. It is the spirit of this 
unconscious teaching that carries moral- 
ity to its highest point. Law forbids, but 
this teaching should not be of forbidding 
but of inspiration. 


IMPORTANCE OF SCHOOLS TO US AS A 
NATION. 
This importance can not be over esti- 


mated. All the various elements of our 
nation shoald be assimilated, 
one to the other. Not that all 


should be alilae,—all the characteristics 
of the Irish, German and English moided 
together—but each should learn to come 
together—to unite one with the other. 
The chureh could not dothis work. ‘The 
churches were little social coteries work- 
ing in family ways and coming together 
Sundays to hear their own doctrine and 
polity praised, and tended to drive 
apart and segregate in cliques. The pub- 
lic schools make the citizen instead of 
the sectarian as contrasted with the 
parochial schools. If good citizens are 
made then the work of the public 
schools is fulfilied. As an evidence of 
the esteem in which citizenship is held 
it is considered worse to change party 
than chureh relations. This puts 
country above any ecclesiastical author- 
ity, and makesa high basis of patriotism. 

Then next we should have intelligent 
citizens. 

They must be taught to 

Obey the laws; 
Unite with others; 
Teli the truth; 

Do justice. 

To do this we must make an oppor- 
tunity for all to be intelligent. The 
alternative is, shall we have a nation of 
fools or of intelligent men—honest men. 

The ecriminals—contrary to popular 
opinion—have by recent researches been 
found to be balow the average in intellect. 
In emphasizing the importance of mor- 
alty in the strength of mind and charac- 
ter, and power the speaker quoted Dr. 
Channing who gave as his opinion, in his 
e3say on Napoleon,that it was Napoleon’s 
lack of morality, lack of truthfulness 
that caused his downfall and further gave 
it as his\(Channing’s) opinion that had 
Napoleon been endowed with the moral 
qualities of Washington he might have 
conquered all Europe and kept it under 
his fect. One of.the greatest of Wash- 
ington’s virtues was respect for truth. 
The school should make the citizen 
truthful and honest as well asintelligent, 
as morality is greater than any amount 
of intelligence. Religion and morals 
were too often divorced. Phillip ITI, of 
Spain, one of the worst and most eruel, 
treacherous and dissolute of men, would 
have been made a saint if he had only 
succeeded in conquering Holland. He 
was eminently strict in the forms of re- 
ligion, yet in him, religion and morality 
were as far apart as the east 
from the west. We should take 
care and not exalt religion above mor- 
‘ality. The basis of good citizenship 
shouid be fonnded on justice, truth and 
human brotherhood.—_From Our Best 
Words Weekly. 


LECTURE ON FREEDOM BY PROF. J. W. 
COOK. 


Prof John W. Cook of the Northern 
linois State Normal University gave a 
lecture on “Freedom” at the Presbyte- 
rian church last Wednesday evening to 
a large and appreciative audience. The 
lecture may well be termed an instructive, 


entertaining and elegant address. 
The definition of freedom chosen by 


Mr Cook, ‘that state in which one is un- 
eonscious of limitations.’* Man is free until 
he comes in collision with law. If he yio- 
lates law he must suffer the penalty. 
Only by acting in harmony with law can j 
true freedom be enjoyed. A person may |! 


do just as he pleases until he violates 
law; but heis twice a fool 1f he expects 
to cheat nature. Heis a free man who 
marches with the laws of nature, which 
are the laws of God. 

In tracing the historical progress of 
individual freedom as opposed to despot- 
ism he fixed the date of modern history 
as beginning at the battle of Marathon. 
Rome, later on, was the schoolmaster of 
the world. She taught the world how to 
live in institutions and still befree. But 
the freedom here taught was still narrow, 
it meant freedom only to the Roman and 
not to the Greek and still less to the 
barbarian. But when the Goth from the 
north fought and laid down his life for 
his liberty and for his kind, that was the 
beginning of a freedom which meant 
freedom for all. Free because they came 
to recognize the fact that there is one 
God and we are brothers, and its best 
thought was added by Jesus of Nazareth 
who recognized that man’s great- 
est service to himself and others is 
service. “Take any beneficent idea of 
civilization,” said the speaker, “and trace 
it back and you will find itin the Great 
Teacher of Nazareth.” These principles 
were the great basis of our present in- 
stitutional life, which was made possible 
by division ot labor. The home was an 
agent of the first importance in fitting 
men and women for life duties. Schools 
were one of theagents to fit the people 
for this life. The church another agent; it 
appeals to the strongest sentiment that 
was ever breathed into the soul of man— 
immortality; The business life was the 
fourth agency in our institutional life. If 
any of these are neglected, the man is in- 
adequately prepared for his life work. 
Referring to the Republic, he quoted Lin- 
coln’s definition of this as a “government 
of the people, for the people, by the peo- 
ple.” Government implied’ law and obe- 
dience to laws. “By the people:” the 
people must be intelligent. ‘For the 
people:” that embraced the Nazareth idea 
of service to our kind, 

Eyeryone sooner or Jater must learn 
the lesson of obedience. If disobedient, 
the government will take hold and you 
aremade to suffer. This is the lesson the 
teacher should thoroughly implant. The 
school is a sort of despotism. There 
should be no freedom there except by 
obedience, then by degrees the child 
finds its place and becomes self-controled 
—self-governing, in the higher schools 
and grades. The speaker affirmed that 
if the school did nothing but teach au- 
thority and sent out pupils thoroughly 
equipped with power to govern self it 
would pay for itself. But the schools 
also taught the people to be intelligent, 
for how were the people to rule unless 
intelligent? 

Mr Cook closed with a brief resume of 
the im nense strides taken forward in the 
lifetime of one of the present generation 
in the means of civilization, and the 
great advantages afforded on every hand 
to acquire kuowledge—io get an educa- 
tion. He gave an interesting case in his 
own knowledge ofa poor boy from Egypt 
(southern Tllinois) who has gradually 
risen, step by step, toone of the bighest 
positions in the gift of the greatest edu- 
cational institution of America—Harvard 
University. 

The lecture was spiced and enlivened 
by several happy illustrations and anec- 
doctes. At the conclusion of his address 
Mr Cook was greeted with a hearty 
round of applause, and given a unani- 
mous vote of thanks.—From Our Best 
Words Weekly, 
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yur Young fiofks. 


NOBODY KNOWS BUT MOTHER. 
H, ©. DODGE. 
Nobody knows of the work it makes 
To keep the home together; 
Nobody knows of the steps it takes, 
Nobody knows but mother. 


Nobody listens to childish woes 
Which kisses only smother; 

Nodody’s pained by naughty blows, 

Nobody—only mother. 


Nobody knows of the sleepless care 
Bestowed on baby brother; 

Nobody knows of the tender prayer, 
Nobody—only mother. 


Nobody knows the lesson taught 
Of loving one another; 

Nobody knows of the patience sought; 
Nobody—only mother. 


Nobody knows of the anxious fears 
Lest darling may not weather 

The storm of life in after years, 
Nobody knows—but mother. 


Nobody kneels at the throne above 
To thank the Heavenly Father 

For that sweetest gift—a mothers love; 
Nobody can-—-but mother. 


“PAIR PLAY.” 


“Tll Read it to You, Boys.” 


He hurried up to the office as 
soon as he entered the hotel, says 
the Detroit free Press, and with- 
out waiting to registe inquired 
eagerly: 

“Any letter for me?” 

The clerk sorted out a package 
with the negligent attention that 
comes of practice, then flipped one 
—a very small one—on the coun- 
ter. : 

The traveling man took it with 
a curious smile that twisted his 
pleasant-looking face into a mask 
of expectancy. 

He smiled more as he read it. 
Then oblivious of other travelers 
who jostled him, he laid it gently 
against his lips and actually kiss- 
ed it. 

A loud guffaw startled him. 

‘‘Now, look here old fellow,” 
said a loud voice, “that won’t do 
you know. ‘l'oo spoony for any- 
thing. Confess. now your wife 
didn’t write that letter?” 

“No, she didn’t” said the travel- 
ing man with an amazed look, as 
if he would like to change the 
subject. 

“That letter is from my best 
girl?’ 

The admission was so unexpect- 
ed that the trio of friends who had 
caught him said no more until 
they had eaten a good dinner and 
were seated together in a chum’s 
room. 

Then they began to badger him. 

“Tt’s no use, you've got to read 
it to us Dick,” said one of them, 
“we want to know all about your 
best girl.” 

“So you shall,” said Dick with 
great coolness; “I will give you 


the letter and you can read it your-|- 


selves. There it is’ and he laid it 
on the table. 

“T cuess not” said the one who 
had been the loudestin demanding 
it, “we like to chaff a little, but 
hope we are gentlemen. The 
young lady would hardly care to 
have her letter read by this crowd,” 
and he looked reproachfully at 
his friend. 

“But [ insist upon it,” was the 
answer, “there is nothing to be 
ashamed of—except the spelling, 
that is a little shaky, Pll admit, 
but she won’t care in the least. 
Read it Hardy, and judge for 
yourself.”’ 


Thus urged, Hardy took up the 
letter, shamefacedly enough, and 
read it. There were only a few 
words. First he laughed—then 
swallowed suspiciously, and as he 
finished it, threw it upon the table 
again, and rubbed the back of his 
hand across his eyes, as if troubled 
with dimness of vision. 

‘““Pshaw’’ he said, ‘if I had a 
love letter like that”’—and then 
was silent. 

“Fair play!” cried one of the 
others with an uneasy laugh. 

“Tl read it to you, boys,” said 
their friend, seeing they had made 
no move to take it, “and I think 
you'll agree with me, that it’s a 
model love letter.” 

And this was what he read: 

Mi oween deer PaPa 

Isa mi PRairs every nite annd 
Wenikis yure Pictshure 1 ASK 
god to plese you gOOd bi PaPa 
yure best gurl. Do.uty. 

For a momeut or two the com- 
pany remained silent, while the 
little letter was passed from hand 
to hand, and you would have said 
that each and every one had had 
hay fever by the snuffing that was 
heard. Then Hardy jumped to 
his feet: 

“Three cheers for Dolly and 
three cheers for Dick’s best girl !” 

They were given with a will. 
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IDEALS, 
E. H. SEARS. 


O bright ideals, how ye shine 
Aloft in realms of air! 

O, pour your streams of light divine 
Above our low despair. 


V’ye climbed and climbed these weary 
years, | 
To come your glories nigh; 
I’m tired of climbing, a.nd in tears 
Here on the earth [ lie. 


As a weak child all vainly tries 
To pluck the evening star, 

So yain have been my life-long cries 
To reach up where ye are. 


Shine on, shine on, through earth’s: 


dark night, , 
Nor let your glories pale! 
Som@8tivirgursoutmeay-win-the Leight 
Where weaker ones must fail. 
And this one thought of hope and trust. 
Comes with its soothing balm, 
As here [ lay my brow in dust, 
And breathe my lowly psalm,— 


That not for heights of victory won, 
But those I tried to gain, 
Will come my gracious Lord’s ‘Well 
done!” 
And sweet effacing rain. 


Thea on your awiul heights of blue 
Shine on, forever shine; 

I come! I'll climb, Pil fly to you, 
For endless years are mine, 


PATI“NE WITH THE LIVING, 
Sweet friend, wher: thou and I are gone 
Beyond earth’s weary labor, 
When small shall be our need of grace 
From comrade or from neighbor; 
Passed ali tie strife, the toil, the care, 
And done with ail the sighing, 
What tender truth shall we have gained, 
Alas! by simply dying? 


Then lips too chary of their praise 
Will tell our merits over, 

And eyes too switt our faults to see 
Shai! no defect discover. 

Then hands that would not lift a stone 
Where stones were thick to cumber 
Our steep hill path, will scatter flowers 

Above our pillowed slumber. 


Sweet friend, perchance both thou and I, 
Ere love is past forgiving, 

Should take the earnest lessun home— 
Be patient with the living. 

To-day’s repressed rebuke may save 
Oar blinding tears to-morrow; 

Then patience—e’en when keenest edge 
May whet a nameless sorrow. 


*Dis easy to be gentle when 
Death’s silence shames our clamor, 
And easy to discern the best 
Through memory’s mystic glamour; 
But wise it were for thee and me, 
Ere love is past forgiving, 
To take the tender lesson home— + 
Be patient with the living. 
—Christian Advocate. 


The collapse of high license in 
Pensylvania caused by the deci- 
sion of the supreme court should 
open the eyes of temperance men 
who have bean foolish enough to 
regard it as more practical than 
prohibition. . 


Two Bagdad Jews have bought 
the entire site of ancient Babylom. 
On this Le Chretien Celge well re- 
marks: “Is it not a significant fact 
that two Israelites should to-day 
possess the soil and the ruins of 
the immense city where their an- 
cestors were captives and slaves, 
and of which their prophets had 
announced the utter destruction?” 


Church fairs, church dances, and 
even church lotteries aresometimes 
employed as a means of money- 
getting, but the Zion church, col- 
ored, of Salisbury, Maryland, caps 
the climax in this sort of thing. 
That enterprising church, so says 
a dispatch, recently rented a hall, 
hired a band and sold tickets at ten 
cents each to admit the bearer to a 
prize-fight between two colored 
brethren. It is hard to conceive 
what sort of a church it is that 
gets its support from prize-fight- 


|ing.— The New York Watness. 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett 
talking about little Lord Fauntleroy 
says: “Most of thescenes in the 
book are real; that, for instance, in 
which Cedric undertakes to teach 
his grandfather base-ball. One day 
the original thought it necessary to 
instruct me in the national game. 
After a great deal of explaining, I 
was obliged to admit that I was 
rather stupid. ‘Oh, no, youre not, 
dearest? protested the little boy; 
‘you’re not at all stupid; but [’m 
afraid I’m not a good ’splainer, 
and then, as youre a_ lady, of 
course, base-ballis not very easy 
to you.” 


“I Will Be Heard” 


William Lloyd Garrison spoke the 
sentiments of the bulk of the 
abolitionists when he said: “I am 
in earnest; I will not retreat a 
single inch and { will be heard.” 
And William Lloyd Garrison lives 
over again in the persons of John 
P. St. John and others of his party. 

While many of the Abolitionists 
were noted ministers of the Gospel 
and strong in the faith, the church, 
as a whole, rejected both them and 
their views on the slavery question. 
They were often treated with con- 
tempt by those who had once sat 
side by side with them in religious 
gatherings. And so it sometimes is 


with the Prohibitionists of to-day. 
a 


Christianity in India. 

For nearly twenty years the 
Brahmas of India have drawn 
nearer and nearer to the spirit of 
Christianity. We quote the fol- 
lowing from a leader in their 
organ last month: ‘It is, we know, 
both sweet and profitable to sing 
the name of Christ with enthu- 
siasm and love, but we should 
remember that the Son came to 
Jead us to the Father and teach us 
to glorify him. The Son is the 
way, his spirit we should put on, 
that we may behold the Father. 
Why then should we make the Son 
all in all, and turn overboard the 
name of the Being whom he came 
to reveal unto us?” 


a 


General Lee and Stimulants. 


T'rom an anecdotal and personal 
article on “General Lee After the 
War” by Mrs. Margaret J. Preston 
in the Century we quote the fol- 
lowing: “He had the gentlest way 
possible of giving counsel and ad- 
ministering rebuke. I remember 
hearing him say, in a_ presence 
where such a testimony was worth 
more than a dozen temperance 
lectures: “Men need no stimulant; 
itis something, J am_ persuaded, 
that they can do wthout.. When I 
went intothe field, at the beginning 
of the war, a good lady friend of 
mine gave me two sealed bottles of 
very superb French brandy. I car- 
riedthem with me through the en- 
tire campaign; and when I met my 
friend again after all was over, I 
gave her back both bottles of 
brandy, with the seals unbroken. 
lt may have been some comfort 
to me to know that I had them in 
case of sudden emergency, but the 
moment never came when I 
needed to use them.’”’ 


For Our Brest WorDs WEEKLY. 


EMPLOY THE DOCTOR TO KEEP 
YOU WELL. 


What a Physician Says. 


Health is almost as freqzently 
injured as benefited by taking 
medicine. That the habit of drug- 
taking is a very common one, let 
the army of patent medicines bear 
witness. ‘Thomas Jefferson, very 
many years ago, at the re-opening 
of a college in Virginia, asserted 
that the American people should 
learn never to take a dose of medi- 
cine except when prescribed by 
some competent person. This 
same need still exists; the use of 
drugs by very many otherwise 
intelligent people to-day, is on 
exactly the same level as the use 
of charms by the ignorant negro, 
that is without any rational idea 
as to how drugs act, but with a 
superstitious faith that in some 
occult way they will charm away 
the ills that flesh is heir to. The 
physician is regarded by many as 
one whose sole office is to prescribe 
drugs. So true is this that very 
frequently were the physician to 
dismiss his patient without a drug 
prescription, but with advice as to 
how to rectify his faulty living, the 
doctor would find himself feeless 
and probably see his patient walk 
into some rival’s office. 

The physician’s true office is 
not alone to restore to health those 
who are diseased, but in a much 
greater degree to prevent the oc- 
eurrence of disease. He should 
be the trusted adviser in all mat- 
ters that relate to health; not as at 
present is almost invariably the 
case, the adviser only in case of 
sickness. In the present relation 
of physician and public, however, 
the physician who gives the advice 
that the public so sadly need in 
health matters, has to do so very 
largely by means of the press; as 
very rarely can ‘he give it to indi- 


viduals, because he cannot oltrude 
himself, and is very rarely sought 
until the mischief that invariable 
results from broken health Jaws is 
well begun. It is certainly very 
largely to the credit of the prac- 
titioners of medicine, that preven- 
tive medicine has beeu so largely 
studied and put into effect by them, 
for the custom in regard to the 
physicians’ pay renders it to his 
self-interest that disease should 
abound. 

Society practically says to the 
physician to-day, as long as by 
your advice I can keep iu leaith, 
{ will pay you nothing, but let mse 
get sick and I will pay you liber- 
ally. Let me iilustrate: into a 
physician's office comes a person 
suffering from some incipient dis- 
ease, it is not yet fastened upon 
the system, the patient is one of 
intelligence and has beeded the 
warning signs; the physician ex- 
amines our friend, questions him 
as to habits, environment, etc., and 
concludes by telling him that he 
needs no drugs, then kindly and 
considerately points out his errors 
of living and advises him how. to 
order his life so as to avoid the 
same trouble in the future. Ina 


very large portion of cases the 
patient, if one Of ate Migence, wil 
thank the physician and retire with- 
out ever offering a fee, or thinking 
that one is due. If, as is not un- 
common, one of less intelligence, 
the poor physician will be reward- 
ed by seeing the patient leave with 
a very low opinion of the doctor’s 
ability, and he will apply elsewhere 
for the coveted prescription, that 
shall charm away his ills. ‘thus 
the physician is forced to prescribe 
something in self-defense and 
whilst the “placebo” may do no 
harm the drug “fetish” is giyen a 
stronger hold upon the popular 
mind. I will conclude by indi- 
cating a remedy: 

Make it the physicians’ interest 
not to prescribe drugs except when 
needed. Make it to his interest to 
exert all his skill and experience 
in the prevention of disease; and 
give him every opportunity to do 
so, by seeking his. advice’ ou all 
health matters in regard to your- 
self and family. This in my opin- 
ion would be accomplished, should 
the physician be employed by the 
year at a stated salary, 

A PHysicran. 


Thoughts Worth Treasurins 


It is so natural, that wish te do 
a great thing! so hard, the: daily 
task of bathing in Jorioi!— 
Anthony Trollope. 

Who dare despise the day of 
small things if it has proved to be 
the dawn of mighty ones?— 
Charles Kingsley 

When a man has not a good 
reason for doing a thing, he has 
one good reason for leit)»: it 
alone.—Sir Walter Scolt. 


The talent of success is bei ag 
more than doing what you ea do 


well, without a thought uf fame.-— 
H. W. Longfellow. 
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PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY. 
JASPEK L. DOUTHIT, Eprror. 


“A PURER ‘‘hristianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears butits name. 
Sannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome. | Let our lives re- 


veal its beauty and its power.”— William Ellery 
Channing. 


‘Heaven's gate is shut to him who comes alone. 
Save thou a soul and it shall save thine own. 


Entere? as Second Class Mail Matter 


Says BirVILUE, [ut., Aue. 15, 1889. 


Church Members off Duty. 

One of our exchanges (the 
Daily Union) calls attention to the 
fact of church members deserting 
their own Sunday Schools and 
congregations on Sunday to havea 
good time at picnics and basket- 
meetings, where they are not 
especially needed for the Lord's 
service. Itisa first rate way to 
drive away pastors, if not kill them, 
and put churches and Sunday 
Schools in the way of death. As 
arule itis not the self-sacrificing 
and faithful working members that 
take such jaunts away from their 
post of duty on Sunday. Itis bad 
for the name Christian that church 
members will thus take their 
pleasure to the neglect of over- 
strained pastors and other hard 
and constant workers in church 
and Sunday School. It would be 
more like true followers of Christ 
if instead of running. away from 
their church when most needed, 
they offered to relieve the hard- 
workers by taking their place and 
giving them a rest. 


What is Not Self- Denial. 
[MATT. XVI, 24.] 

The self-denial which Jesus 
taught is something more and bet- 
ter than most people seem to 
imagine. 

It is not self-denial to admire 
virtue. The worst man can do 
that. Hivil, called by its right 
name, never was approved. The 
man neyer lived that said it 
was a glorious thing to do wrong 


—or a blessed thing to be sa 


bad man. 

It is not self-denial or loyalty to 
Christ to merely desire happiness. 
All men do that. It is not self- 
denial to go with the multitude 
when the multitude err. “Crucify 
Him!” cried the multitude, and only 
afew women were faithful in the 
hour of crucifixion. Beware of the 
council of those who say, “Thou 
arta blessed fellow, to think as 
every one thinks.” 

Jt is not self-denial to sing when 
you feel like it, and go to church 
for the fun of it. You may go to 
asaloonin the sameway. Singing 
praise in words with the assembly 
is not self-denial. Putting on re- 
ligion as a kind of ornament is not 
self-denial. It is not self-denial 
to be content to worship in a barn 
and live in a splendid residence. 


Putting religion off till you grow! the widening 


ligious, is not self-denial. Wait- 
ing till you feel like it before you 
join church and confess your sins, 
is not self-denial. 

Is eating when you are hungry 
self-denial? Then doing things 
only which you take pleasurein, is 
self-denial. 

I have myself been near despair 
and death. 
of soul. Darkness and storm have 
brooded over me lke the grave. 
I have thought no one cares for 


my soul. My own blood seemed! 
to turn in with my enemies, and 
-llife was full of sorrow and 


destined to end in miserable _fail- 
ure. Then I have said, let me die 
and be away. O how my heart 
ached, my spirit bled and my 
brain reeled and my Soul seemed 
sinking. But, thanks to God, 
light came and with that light a 
peace and joy that I would not ex- 
change for the world, and with it 
all this thought:—This cross I bear 
for Christ’s sake and what can my 
foes do with Him at my side. 
Then I saw that what others have 
blamed me for was faithfulness to 
Christ’s principle. IfI erred it 
was with righteous intent and God 
will be merciful to good inten- 
tions.—Hatract From a Sermon. 
PSTN NOe 

In Service, Under Orders. 


Christ’s Relationship to God—A Sermon 
by Rev, Dr. Weia. 

Rey. Dr. Weld yesterday preach- 
edat the First Independent Christ’s 
Church, corner of Charles and 
Franklin streets, on “Christ’s Rela- 
tionship to God.” The text was 
St Luke vii, 8,9: “For I also am 
a man set under authority, having 
soldiers under me, and I say unto 


one, go, and he goeth; and to an~ 


other, come, and he cometh; and 
to my servant, do this, and he 
doeth it. When Jesus heard these 
things he marvelled at him, and 
turned him about and said unto 
the people that followed him, I 
say unto you, I have not found go 
great faith, no, not in Israel.” 

After Dr. Weld had spoken of 
the significance of Christ’s healing 
the centurion’s servant he said: 
“The Roman captain is himself 
in service, exercises authority, 
yields and demands obedience, and 
s0 grasps with wondrous intuition 
the whole situation, and appre- 
hends the relationship of Christ 
to God. When he says, ‘Ialso am 
in Man in service, and say to the 
soldier go,’ so Christ. in God’s 
service has only to say the word, 
and the servant will be well, 
Notice the effect upon Christ when 
He hears this, how He turns to 
the people saying, ‘I havé not 
found so great faith, no, not in 
Israel.’ 

“Is Christ, then, under orders, 
or in service? The deists protest. 
We believe it, for Christ himself 
says: ‘The works that I do bear 
witness of me that the Father hath 
sent me.. The word which ye hear 
is not mine, but the Father’s who 
sentme. J came not to do mine 
own will, but the will of Him that 
sent me, As the Father gave me 
commandment, even sodolI.’ In 
these words we have the wonder- 
ful key to the power of Christ’s 
life. Put them all together, words 
and works and will, and you can 
see why the end answers to the 
beginning. This alone explains 
circuits, the climb- 


better or till it it easy to be re-{ing of Mount Hermon, the final 


I have been in agony '! 


journey to Jerusalem, the agony 


in the Garden and the glorious} “You would be a more popular writer | 


Resurrection. He was acting un- 
der orders. He was in service. 
No man has yet sounded or meas- 
ured the power of one wholly 
obedient to God but Christ. 
is discipline which conquers. We 
see it on the baftiefields of the 
world. The one under. orders 
disperses the thousand. Hannibal, 
with afew of his Carthagenians, 
butmighty powers of discipline and 
obedience to him, kept the Roman 
hosts at bay for years. So with 
Christ Jesus living to fulfil the 


‘divine command, doing the works 


He is ordered, listening to the 
words whispered in his ear, and 
giving them wings to fly o’er the 
world; He makes plain the power 
of one human soul obedient to its 
God. 

“Reversing the Roman’s reason- 
ing, let us reason from the greater 
to the less. As Christ was under 
orders so are we. There is no 
philosophy of life so satisfactory. 
Christ urged it andtanughtit. We 
are not told to take up His cross, 
but our crosses, God demands no 
servile imitation of Christ, but a 
masterly conquering of that prin- 
ciple by which he lived. Jesus .in 
service! What a dignity it gives to 
life! What is success in life but 
obedience to its laws? What is 
good statesmanship but obedience 
to the laws of statecraft? What 
upholds the soldier on the battle- 
field but the knowledge that ‘he 
has simply to obey? The soul of 
discipline is obedience. Where, 
then, is strength? 
alliance of our will with God. 
What is weakness but fighting 
against orders? This we see in the 
Apostles and Paul, the man, who 
alone confronted Europe, and con- 
quered it for religion. What does 
he give as the key to power? ‘Be- 
hold, 1 was not disobedient to the 
heavenly vision.’ What is it that 
makes Luther, the coarse German 
peasant, the mighty pillar of the 
Reformation? Wasit his intellect? 
Ah, no; there were brighter ones. 
Was it his scholarship? Ah, no; 
Melancthon was a finer scholar 
than he; but he above them all 
had that mighty strength that 
comes to a man who obeys the 
dictates of his. God. So with 
Wesley and Fox. How clear 
seems as we read Christ’s words 
that His relation to God is that of 
a subordinate to a superior and in 
this ight alone can we see the 
symmetry and clear order of His 
life. Jesus in service to God, ally- 
ing His will with the Father’s and 
fulfiling “His orders, makes all 
plain and shows Him our Lord 
and Master. 

“We, too, disciples of the Master, 
are in service and under orders. 
Young and old, let us remember 
it as we go out from church to our 
Mondays and Tuesdays, and then 
whatever it may.be, if our service 
is but faithfully done, the responsi- 
bility rests with God. 

“Life is full of mysteries; butas 
the government sometimes sends 
vessels on unknown errands with 
sealed envelopes containing their 
orders, which are not to be opened 
and known until stated times, so 
we are sent out by God. Lodged 
on the bosom of the great deep, 
the tempests may toss our life’s 
ship to and fro, the clouds may 
gather and the angry waves seem 
about to engulf us, or the clouds 
may rift and the bright sun shine 
for days, but at some hour the 
orders will be opened, and then 
we shall know, as He knows, the 
purpose of it all.’,—From Baiti- 
more American, June 24, 1889. 


‘ 


It} 


Only in the 


it | 


AN ANSWER TO A REMARK, 


if you professed another faith.” 


{ know it, and most proud am I, 
That at God’s holy shrine, 
_ Lam not brought by lures and bribes 
To call his name divine. 


I worship, not because the crowd 
Are bowing at his feet; 

I praise him, not because the proud 
around His alter meet. 


I will not bend before a shrine 
Because the rich are there; 

I will not seek the crowded street 
To shout a pompous prayer. 


Enough for me that in my heart 
The living truth resides; 

Enough that wheresoe’er Tov art, 
There holy peace abies. 


*Tis not for worldly praise we shed 
The penitential tear; 

And any shrine is sacred where 
The offerings are sincere. 

The temple may be massive gold, 
Or but the leafy bough; 

Tis hallowed if one heart hath told 
Jts worship and its vow. 

—Manford’s Magazine. 


NOTES. 


Robert Collyer and wife are at Lisbon, 


= 


Rey. G. W. Cutter, of Buffalo,New York, 
has received a call from the Channing 
Memorial Church of Newport, R. I. _ 


Dr. Bonar, of Edinburgh, who is well 
known as an author and hymn writer, 
died on the 31st ulf.,in his eighty-fifth 
year. 


Rey. I. Sumner Lincoln, of Wilton, 
N. H., was tendered by his many friends 
a very pleasant public reception recently 
at the commencement of the 91st year 
of his age and the 66th year of his ordi- 
nation to the Christian ministry. We 
are glad have a contribution in thisnum- 
ber from the pen of this veteran of the 
Cross. Could an atheist or agnostic give 
such a happy testimony at the end of 90 
years? 


in Kieto, Japan, is a large Christian 
school, under thet management of the 
Rev. Mr. Neeshima, a, natiye of the 
country, and withal a most remarkable 
man. He is a devoted Christian himself, 
intensely anxious that his nation should 
become Christian in profession, and with 
large hope that it will at an early day. 
His school is most popular and largely 
patronized, having 700 pupils, with eight 


foreign teachers. Of the students, 86are 


in the theological department.— Chris- 
tian Life. 


LOWER WABASH ASSOCIATION, WIND- 
SOR; ILL., AUGUST 8-11, 


Parishes represented by delegates, Hut- 
sonville, Good Hope, Greenup, Rose 
Hill, Hazel Dell, Windsor, Cowden, 
Beecher City. 


The following program was carried 
out: 

Thursday, Aug, 8.—7:30 p. m::  Intro- 
ductory sermon by Rey. John Cook, of 
Beecher City. 

Friday, Aug. 9.—9:00 a. m.: Confer- 
ence meeting, led by Ole Bendixon. 10. 
Organization, reports of officers, reading 
minutes of last session. 11. Sermon by 
Rev. S. F. Gibb. 2:00 p. m. Unfinished 
business, churches and names of dele- 
gates. 3. Explanation of State and local 
work, by Rev. L. W. Brigham, State 
Superintendent. 4. Women’s Aid Asso- 
ciation, by Mrs. Elizabeth Aldridge, of 
Windsor. 7:30. Sermon by Rey. hos. 
Abbott, of Indiana. 

Saturday, Aug. 10.—8:30 a. m. Gon- 
ference meeting, led by Rey. P: G. Don- 
aldson. 9:30. Business session. 10:30, 
Sermon by Dr. Tomlinson. 2 p.m. Blee- 
tion of officers. 2:30. “The Laity, their 
work in the Churches,” by Rev. J. K. 
Dillon, Sermon by Rey. J. Li. Douthit. 
3. Educational address, by Rey. ©. W. 
Tomlinson, of | Lombard University, 
Galesburg, Tll. 4. “The Temperance 
Cause and the Universalist Church,” by 
J. Cook, followed by Rev, A. R. Beckett, 
subject, “What Relation Should the Uni- 
versalist Church Maintain in regard to 
Prohibition from a Scriptural Stand- 
point.” 7:30. Concert, by the Bunn 
Quartet of Decatur for the benefit of the 
church; excellent and well attended. 

Sunday, Aug, 11.—8:30 a.m. Confer- 
ence meeting, led by Rey. J. K. Dillon. 
9:30. Influence of our Sunday Schools in 
Relation to the Churches, led by Mr. G. 
Monohan. 10:30, Sermon by Rey. 
Sophie Gibb, of Decatur, Ill. 8 p. m. 
Memorial service and communion, led by 
pastor and deacons, John Cook and Mrs. 
Eliza Genuine. 7:30, Sermon by Rev. 
OC. W. Tomlinson, followed by a short 


Praise meeting. 


The Comraittee on Resolutions reported 


_ under its control. 


OUR BEST WORDS. . 
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on Saturday morning. The committee 
reported a resolution in favor of the 
prohibition of the liquor traffic by law. 
The resolution was strongly supported 
by Revs. 8. I’. Gibb, J. K. Dillon, and 
A. BR. Beckett, and as the subject was 
to be considered according to the pro- 
gram, in the afternoon, the motion was 
laid over until that session. In the after- 
noon Mr. Douthit’s 
the subject. A few pointed remarks 


by Rey. John Cook urging the power of ! 


the church in convincing people of the 
need of Prohibition and a remarkable 
paper by Bro. Beckett, were given. This 
was followed by the passage of the Pro- 
hibition resolution unanimously. The 
question was the one which most deeply 
interested and stirred the association. 

In regard to the other subjects and 
meetings the program was carried out as 
printed, with few exceptions. The mem- 
orial services on Sund:y afternoon were 
in memory of Michael Shull, of Greenup, 
a life-long total abstainer and temperance 
advocate. Hon. G. Monohan spoke elo- 

uently of his life and labors as a 

hristian. Rey. John Cook spoke in 
memory of our Bro. Noah Jennings, and 
Rey. 8. F. Gibb in memory of L. B. Pierce, 
of Hutsonville. 

Next place of meeting, Cowden, Ill. 

Officers elect: §S. LL. Dickerson, West 
Liberty, President; M. T. Lee, Cowden, 
Vice-President; Mrs. Hatch, Windsor, 
Treasurer; Miss Mattoon, Greenup, Sec- 
retary. 


A TESTIMONY OF NINETY YEARS, 


Witton, N. H., July 17, 1889. 

Epiror Our Brest Worps: 

Why are persons trying in so many 
ways to find out, define and geta reliable 
religion in these days, instead of looking 
for it and finding it in the chosen service 
of God? In this service man finds his 
whole duty, in doing which he forms a 
holy and a happy character; he finds the 
organic perféct law of God’s moral gov- 
ernment and obeys it, and finds in it a 
divine promise of infinite, eternal good, 
on which to build an infinite hope. 


_God’s moral government is designed and 


fitted to make his obedient subjects good 
and happy. His obedient children have 
a right to all the forms of good they can 
get and enjoy in his service in all the 
relations they sustain and all the inno- 
cent business of life. “It is not a, vain 
thing to serve God—it has been -truly 
said—it is your life,” yea, it is the best, 
the eternal life of holiness and happiness. 
Tt will never die out; it bears the divine 
stamp of endless duration and growth. 
Hence, Daniel Webster’s definition of 
of religion, found in this service, is a 
true one. “Religion is that tie which 
connects man with his Creator and binds 
him to His throne, an indispensable 
element in every great human character. 
Tf this tie be sundered, or broken, man 
floats away a worthless atom in the uni- 
verse, its proper attractions all gone; 
nothing before him, but darkness, deso- 


_ lation and death.” 


Here is expressed a religion worth 
having, without which life is not worth 
haying; a religion that makes all other 
forms unmeasureably better which come 


LS. Linconn. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Mr. James Russell Loweli’s poem, “How 
I consulted the Oracle of the Goldfishes,” 
covers nearly six pages of the Atlantic 
for August, and is the most noteworthy 
American poem printed for many a 
month. “The Background of Roman 
History,” the half mythical, half histori- 
cal travels of A‘neas, is interestingly 
treated. Mr. Paul Lafleur has a paper 
on a poet of French Canada. The poet 
is Louis Frechette; there are a good 
many extracts from his poems. John 


Fisk has a good historical paper on “The | 


French Alliance and the Conway Cabal.” 
TLese are perhaps the most noted features 
of the number, but it also includes other 
valuable papers, and a review of Hmer- 
son’s Concord life by his son which will 
be read with interest. 
& Co., Boston. 


The Statesman for August is pecu- 
liarly rich, and deserves a thoughtful 
reading from beginning to end. 'The 
article on, “Postal Savings Banks” eluci- 
dates a most important subject, which 
should secure immediate attention. The 
second article is a plain setting forth of 


the Single Tax theory, and will help to! 


a correct understanding of the scheme. 
Perhaps the article on Local Option will 
excite the largest measure of question. 
It makes some startling assertions, but 
who is prepared to say they are not true? 
The Woman Suffrage discussion closes as 
of course it should with the woman hay- 
ing thelast word. We wish every parent 
could read and ponder the article on 
Moral Purity in Children, The States- 


~ manCo., Chicago. $2 a year 


sermon bore on) 


Houghton, Mifflin | 


contains the opening chapters of a new 
serial—an exciting and patriotic romance 
of colonial days by Harold Frederic, the 
London correspondent of the New York 
Times; the last regular article in the 
successful railway series of twelve papers, 
which, after thorough revision, are soon 
to be published in a handsome volume; 
another of the Fishing articles, this time 
describing the picturesque Nepigon 
region of Canada; an out-of-door paper 
by Hamilton Gibson, with the author’s 
own illustrations; an end paper by the 
famous Irish leader, historian, and noyel- 
ist, Justin McCarthy; and other striking 
papers on literary, educational, and mili- 
tary topics by eminent writers, with short 
|stories and poems, Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, N.Y. 


The August Good Health contains the 
jfourth in Dr. Oswald’s “International 
Health Series’’—an illustrated paper on 
Italy. S. Isadore Miner has an articie, 
“How to Keep Cool” from a standpoint 
of health and comfort, and C. W. Waite 
gives “Some Sanitary Peculiarities of 
Buenos Ayres.” The third paper by Dr. 
Kate Lindsay in Dress department, is 
“The Repression System in the Train- 
ing of Girls.” Dr. Lindsay’s statement 
that “Most of the women who have ever 
amounted to anything were, Tom boys 
in their youth” startles us, and may it 
awake us, also! The leading educational 
article is ‘“The Educational Needs of To- 
Day” by E. L. Shaw, giving in the one 
word educate the peaceful solution of 
the labor question. The leading paper 
in the Social Purity department is by J. 
H. Kellogg, M. D., “Pernicious Books,” 
written in his usaal clear and forceful 
style. The Doctor throws his whole 
moral weight—a heavy one—against im- 
purity in eyery form. The last one of 
the Doctor’s frech and interesting trans- 
atlantic series—“‘A Month in London” 
is especially good. The remaining edi- 
torial matter is fresh, varied, and timely. 
Careful attention has been given to each 
department, making it a most seasonable 
and interesting number. $1.25 per year. 
Send for specimen copy and terms to 
agents. “Good Health Publishing Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


“The Dominion of Canada is a deyice 
to keep the peace between thoseto whom 
Nature has allotted an irrepressible con- 
flict.” So says the writer of an article 
called “a Nouvelle France” in the Sep- 
tember Atlantic, which will be the sub- 
ject of discussion in the United States, 
and of something more than discussion 
in Canada. It shows how the French 
Canadian party is steadily gaining Canada 
to itseli, and how by its consummate or- 
ganization, it is reconquering it fron its 


Canal and American Control,” by Stuart 
I’. Weld, is a consideration of the policy 
promulgated by the United States Gov- 
ernment inits desire to control the Inter- 
Oceanic Canal. Mr. Frank Gaylord Cook 
has an article on “James Wilson,” a 
Scotchman who settled in Pennsylvania, 
and whose services in behalf of the Con- 
stitution of the United States are too 
little known. Still another sketch, of 
the “Americans at the First Bastille Cel- 
| ebration” (by J. G. Alger), completes the 
more important articles. Miss Jewett is 
at her best ina pretty sketch, “The White 
Rose Road; a wierd story will be found 
in “Voodooism in Tennessee.” Mrs, 
Preston’s poem “Phryne’s Test,” an odd 
‘paper on “The Black Madonna of Loreto,” 
and Messrs. James’s and Bynner’sserials 
(the latter with a scene in the old 
Philipse Manor-House, New York) go far 
towards fillmg a number which has noth- 
ing not valuable. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. 
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That is Enough, Little Master. 


A gentleman sat one day in his 
library, after dinner, reading the 
paper. His little boy sat in front 
of the fire, toying with two rosy- 
cheeked apples, and finally eating 
one of them. The father read on in 
silence, which was at last broken 
by a voice, saying softly, “That is 
enough, little master!” He glanced 
around his paper, but seeing no 
one but his httle son, who was 
silently patting his remaining 
apple, concluded that he must 
have been mistaken, and continued 
his reading. 


A few minutes of silence, and 
again he heard the voice saying, 
“Vhank you, little master,” This 
time he laid down his paper, and 
said to nis little son Charlie: “To 
whom are you talking my boy?” 

Charlie blushed till his cheeks 
were as rosy as the apple he held 
in his hand, hung down his head 
bashfully and did not answer. The 
wise father saw there was some- 
thing behind his blushing hesita- 
tion, and taking Charlie upon lis 
knee, coaxed this pretty story from 
the child’s lips:— 

“Our teacher tells us that the 
stomach is our faithful servant, 
working for, us eyery day, to 
change the food we eat into blood, 
to make us grow. When we give 
it good food, at the right time, and 
not too much of it, its work is 
easy; it is glad and thanks us. But 
if we eat too much we make the 
stomach work hard; and then it 
complains and aches. 

“Now [ had eaten a nice dinner, 
enough good food to make me 
erow; and then I brought two 
apples here to eat before the fire. 
Tate one and my stomach said, 
“That is enough, little master.’ IL 
pretended not. to hear, for this 
other apple did look so nice I 
wanted to eat it; but I thought of 
a verse about it, which teacher 
gaye us out of the Bible, so I said 
to myself, ‘I won’t eat it; and then 
my stomach said, or I said for it, 
for you know it cannot talk, ‘Thank 
you, little master,” and that was 
what you heard.” 

“You have a wise teacher,” said 
his father, taking the apple his 
little boy handed him, and laying 
it on the table, “You said Charlie, 
that your teacher gave you a Bible 
verse which helped you to make 
up your mind not to eat the apple: 
ean you tell me what it is?” 

“T can’t tell the very words,” an- 
swered the little fellow, ‘but it 
means, ‘Keep your soul on top.’” 

The grave father looked aston- 
ished for a minute, then turned 
away his head to hide a smile as 


ihe recognized Charlie’s ‘free ren- 


dering” of Scripture. Then he 
asked, “Are these the ‘very words’ 
you cannot remember, Charlie, ‘I 
keep my{body under?” 

“Yes, sir; said Charlie, bright- 
ening, “Those are the very words 
teacher told us. You see they 
mean just the same thing; if we 
keep the body under, of course the 
soul is on top.” 

And little Charlie was right, 
both in his reasoning and _ his 
conclusion.—Mary Allen West, in 
Childhood: Its Care and Culture. 


The next issue of this paper will 
be in memory of the late Rey. H. 
W. Foote, of Kings Chapel, 
Boston. 


Live in the present; and when 
you dream, dream of the future.— 


Disraeli. 


DUTY OF TEACHERS. 


BY E. W. COLLINGWOOD, 


[From Hampton ‘l'racts,—coNnoLUDED. | 
SOCIAL PURITY. 


There is one thing that must 
not be over looked in connection 
with a school, and that is the out- 
buildings. First, care must be 
taken that there shall be nothing 
that can in the slightest degree 
defile the mind, or otfend the most 
sensative nature. The morals of 
the pupils should be as carefully 
watched as the mental progress, 
and should the teacher find the 
slightest trace of immorality 
among the pupils, an instant co- 
operation with the parents should 
be sought, to remove an evil, which; 
if not rooted out at once, will grow, 
and produce the most possible 
misery and wretchedness. 

This isa subject which is too 
serlous to be passed lightly by, 
and if it were to receive more ear- 
nest, prayerful attention, there 
would be fewer bad habits formed 
among children in schools. From 
my own observation I believe that 
there is more wrong doing even in 
primary schools than most people 
kuow of; and that because children 
de not understand how wonder- 
fully and delicately they are made, 
and how important it is to take 
care of every part of their bodies, 
they do from ignorance what 
effects their moral, physical and 
mental condition throughout their 
lives. Constrained. positions, 
mental pressure, close air, ete., 
will develope even in little child- 
ren, the germs of animal passion 
which grow into vices that shadow 
their wholelives. Children should 
be talked to very plainly, the boys 
and girls separately, and a pure 
minded, earnest Christian teacher 
can do so in such a way that the 
mind will take in the wonder and 
beauty of the human body 
will not dwell upon the lower side 
of nature. Nothing but the most 
constant watchfulness on the part 
of teachers in schools and parents 
in homes, and the closest sympathy 
between parents, teachers and 
children, can save some children 
from the worst part of themselves, 
and as it is impossible for any one 
to do good individul work where 
the number of pupils is large, 
there should be mor schools, more 
teachers, and fewer children taught 
together. 

You will be shocked at the story 
Tam about to teil you, and yet it 
is perfectly true. Not long ago, 
in one of the New England States, 
it was necessary to close a public 
school for some time, because the 
bad habits of the girlsand boys were 
beyond the control of the teacher. 
Who were to blame? The parents, 
the teachers or the school commit- 
tee for puj}ting so many together? 
Who will answer the question and 
who will find a remedy? Parents 
are more to blame for the wrong- 
doing of their children in these 
respects than teachers can be, and 
yet the responsibility rests heavily 
on teachers, who should be keenly 
alive to the importance of the sub- 
ject in order to do good. If the 
evil that so affects society could be 


stopped in childhood there would * 


be purer men and women in the 
world; and it rests with teachers in 
a great measure, to see that this is 
done. 

CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. 

The duty of the teachér does not 
stop ab securing conditions fayor- 
able for the healthy development 
of children, but it should be the 
solemn duty of all to avert from 
those placed in their care, every 
known cause of disease. Theclass 
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to which I particularly refer are 
those contagious diseases so com- 
mon to school-going children, and 
which are best propagated by their 
eongregating together at school. 
Teachers cannot be too particular 
about keeping children who have 
been exposed to contagious mal- 
adies from attending school. 
Their rules on this point should be 
ef the strictest nature. ‘For in 
order to have a preventive measure 
of any real value, it should he 
taken when the first case occurs,” 
and for this reason no child should 
be allowed to attend school while 
there is a case of contagious ill- 
ness in his house. Moreover, 
children should never be permitted 
to return after a sickness, without 
a certificate from the physician 
who attended them, and unless the 
teacher feels satisfied that their 
return is perfectly safe for the 
others. It may be said that many 
are not sick enough to need a 
physician, and of course that is 
true. In many cases the form of 
a disease is very slight, but others 
may contract it and the results 
prove fatal. So that although 
children may appear comparatively 
well and be able to attend school, 
their coming may be dangerous 
for others. 

In order that teachers may know 
what to guard against, they must 
be familiar with the symptoms of 
those fevers so common to child- 
nood, and I shal! speak first, of 


SCARLET FEVER, 


The first symptoms of this 
disease appear very suddenly, and 
generally with vomiting, especially 
with young children. There 1s 
great feverishness, flushed face, 
headache, languor and irritability. 
The second day a fine rash makes 
its appearance, first on the face 
and breast. There is also more or 
less sore throat, and the glands in 
the neck are swelled. In cases 
where the rash does not appear, a 
slight sore throat anda few days 
of feverishness are the only forms 
that the sickness assumes. Never- 
theless, the danger of contagion is 
the same, and those who take the 
disease may have it in the worst 
form. There is no stage of scar- 
let fever in which it is not conta- 
gious, but it is more so during the 
period of shedding the skin, and 
that begins with the recovery of 
the patient. During this period 
the skin peels of in “fine branny 
scales” from the body, while from 
the hands and feet it comes off in 
large flakes. There is greatreason 
to believe that these scales are 
active means of communicating 
the disease, and that so long as the 
peelings continue the patient can 
spread the contagion. In fact, as 
the contagion lasts so long, even in 
the slightest cases, where . no 
doctor has been called in children 
should be kept from school six 
weeks at least, and should not be 
allowed to return even then, unless 
the cleansing of the house has been 
thoroughly attended to, and all 
the clothes that were worn or used 
at the time have been boiled in 
water. No child should be allowed 
to return to school while there is 
- any infected person in the house; 
and during the prevalence of 
scarlet fever all cases of sore 
throat should be treated as con- 
tagious. The time that elapses 
between the contagion and the 
appearance of the disease is gen- 
erally under a week, so that if 
children continue well for ten days 
or two weeks after after the source 
ef contagion has been removed, 
and their clothing, &c., has been 
thoroughly cleansed, they may be 


allowed to return to school with-| disease is about. 1 
These! special heed should be given to 


out danger to others. 
same rules will apply to diph- 
theria. 


DIPHTHERIA. 


This terrible disease is gener- 
ully acknowledged to be fostered 
by impure air arising from bad 
drainage, &c., and can always be 
distinguished from ordinary sore 
throat by the appearance of thick 
white patches in the throat, that 
look like the inside of a kid glove. 
This needs the immediate atten- 
tion of a physician, as delay is 
fatal. 


MEASLES. 


This sickness differs from the 
disease just mentioned and obeys 
different laws. The symptoms are 
similar to those of an ordinary 
cold, with running at the nose, and 
cough. The eyes look red and 
watery and the child cries for no 
apparent reason, and very often. 
About the fourth day the rash ap-, 
pears and is darker and more pur- 
ple than that of scarlet fever, and 
instead of being diffused over the 
skin, is in blotches. Before the 
rash comes out the danger of con- 
tagion is very great, but the sick- 
ness does not last morethan three 
weeks. The danger in scarlet 
fever is, that children may be 
allowed to come back to school be- 
fore they ought to, but in measles 


there is more fear that they remain 
in school while the disease is 
developing, because the nature of 
the disease is not recognized soon 
enough. If, during the prevalence 
of measles, you should see a child 
who seems to have a cold, and 
who cries about nothing, the safest 
way will be to send it home. 


SMALL-POX. 


“Small-pox is fortunately less 
likely to come under notice than 
the preceding diseases,” but it will 
be well to know the symptoms. 
For ten days, or three weeks some- 
times, there is violent pain in the 
head and back and constant shiv- 
ering, and after two days the rash 
makes its appearance, in the form 
of red pimples that are hard and 
most numerous on the face and 
about it. These change to “mat- 
tery pocks,” and then a hard crust 
forms over them; and until these 
have dropped off there is danger 
of infection. The danger of con- 
tagion begins very early. People 
who have been vaccinnated haye 
often only a few spots on the face, 
that soon pass away after going 
their course; but these cases are 
quite as dangerous to others as the 
worst forms of the disease. Every 
child should be vaccinated as a 
safeguard against this most terri- 
ble sickness. 

MUMPS. 


Mumpsaretheswelling of the sal- 
ivary glands, and the great danger 
in this disease, as well as chicken- 
pox, is taking cold. Of course, 
during their stages the rules for 
contagion apply to them, and it is 
hardly necessary to say that child- 
ren so affected should not be al- 
lowed at school. In all cases it is 
far wiser tosenda sick child home, 
than to keep it in school and by so 
doing run the risk of spreading a 
contagion. Even if a teacher is 
called too particular about such 
matters it is better to be on the 
safe side, remembering that, “an 
ounce of prevention, is better than 
a pound of eure.” 

Everything in and about a 
school-house should be kept per- 
fectly clean at all times, but par- 
ticular attention should be given 
to the subject when an infectious 


At such times 


ventilation, and from time to time 
the walls should be white-washed 
with lime. All drains should be 
carefully looked after, and any im- 
perfections in them should re- 
ceive prompt attention. 

In such matters the teacher can 
do very little without the sympathy 
and support of those who form the 
school committee, and in many 
cases they know less about such 
matters than the teacher does. Of 
course there are noble exceptions, 
men and women who understand 
the importance of obeying the laws 
of hygiene, and who work with 
teachers to make schools and 
school-houses what they should 
be. Such men and women are do- 
ing an incalcuableamount of good, 
that will live long after they have 
left this world. But many people 
who are on school committees are 
not familiar with the laws of 
health, and regard a teacher who 
lays great stress upon the subject, 
and will have her room ventilated, 
ete., as a sort of monomaniac, 
harmless perhaps, but trouble- 
some and expensive. This story 
will illustrate what I mean, and I 
tell it because it is true. The 
school-house was in New England, 
the school-master, one who felt 
that the room ought to be venti- 
lated in winter, but hardly knew 
how to do so without exposing the 
pupils to drafts. He finally con- 
cluded to make a hole in the wall 
near the ceiling, and put part of a 
gun barrel, through, thinking that 
a little ventilation was better than 
none. Soon after one of the com- 
mittee visited the school and while 
glancing round the room his eye 
rested on the hole in the wall, and 
he asked, “What is that?” The 
teacher explained what he had 
done, and why he had done so, 
thinking, of course, that his con- 
duct would be approved, but the 
only consolation he received was, 


“Plug up that hole. Do you sup- 
pose that we can afford to buy 
wood enough to warm this room 
and out-doors too!” 

Those who think that this story 
is exaggerated will do well to look 
about in country schools, talk with 
committees and then judge for 
themselves. In some cases they 
will find that the committee know 
less than the teacher; in others, 
that the schools are not visited 
and looked after as they should be, 
and that the teacher is ‘holding 
the position, merely because he or 
she is willing to work for less 
money than one who desires good 
pay for the best work. 

A teacher who does her work 
well and faithfully is never paid 
too much, and those who think 
that teaching is an easy undertak- 
ing should try the work them- 
selves. If they realize all that it 
means they will soon discover 
their mistake. zs 


WHOOPING-COUGH. ad 


‘“‘Whooping-cough is perhaps 
the most difficult of all diseases to 
prevent;” for itis very easily given 
to others and the period of con- 
tagion lasts a long time. There is 
no rash to distinguish it, and for 
the first week or two there is no 
whoop, and the sickness can hardly 
be told from a common cold. In 
some cases the well-known whoop 
does not occur except at rare in- 
tervals. Itis fortunate that this 
disease seldom proves fatal to 
children who are old enough to go 
to school. 


_ Diseases of the bowels are only 
infectious by the discharges from 
them; and a child with diarrhce 


should be sent home without de- 
lay. 
CHEWING GUM. 


I want to call your attention 
to a habit which is almost universal 
among school-going children of 
ihis country. J refer to the prac- 
tice of chewing gum. ‘The habit is 
so general, and so perniciouvs in 
its effects, that teachers cannot be 
too careful,nor make rules too strict, 
in regard to its use. It is very 
disagreeable to see a child chew- 
ing continually, but that is only 
asmall part of theevil. The habit 
isa very harmful one, as it weakens 
the digestive powers, and injures 
the whole system. It often” leads 
to chewing tobacco when the child 
is older. Children should be told 
not only that they must not use 7, 
but they should be talked to ser- 
iously and kindly about it, and 
made to see why it is bad for them. 
The more sensible ones will give it 
up, and even if the others do not 
stop using it out of school the 
teacher will have the satisfaction 
of knéwing that she has done her 
best, and that her words may be 
remembered and heeded in after 
years, ; 

I said in the beginning of this 
book that teachers could promote 
the health of their pupils through 


all their lives, and they certainly ~ 


can if they make up ther minds 
to take time and trouble to find 
out all the little things that are 
wrong about those placed in their 
charge, and in a friendly way, 
make them right. If teachers 
never let an opportunity pass of 
giving their pupils information on 
the subject of health, and telling 
them what is best for them in 
every way, they will be doing their 
duty far better than if they teach 
them to solve the most difficult 
problems, and educate the mind at 
the expense of the body. 
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HENRY WILDER FOOTE. 


He walked with Christ from day to day, 
And found in him the blessed Way, 


‘ The Master loved the soul so fair, 
Aud stamped his heavenly likeness there. 


The Spirit’s gift of grace and truth 
Fulfilled the beanteous hopes of youth. 


The priest of God, with culture franght, 
Drank desper Jore than schools have 
taught, 


His secret owned the sacret. page. 
OF bard and prophet, saint and sage. 


: 
Yet high as rose the Altar’s word, 
Life answered yoice in fine accord. 
——Rartirhad wo-ehartior prize to Tire, 
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No stain has soiled the record pure. 


That look and tone, so strong to win, 
Revealed the goodness warm within. 


How quick another’s hurt to feel, 
And wise to pour the balms that heal! 


Both near and far the streams were sent, 
For rich and poor a sacrament, - 


' Oh, gentle one, yet robed with might, 
Tn shade or shine thy path was light; 


And all thy care, or grief, or pain, 
7 Through patient trust, enhanced the 
: gain. 
4 In faith we see thee onward press 
To loftier heights of holiness: 


But still we claim the mystic tie . 
Of friendship that can never die. 


: 

[ Nor doubt thy tender heart will be 

; With those who mourn, and yearn for 
4 thee. 


Till face to face the sundered meet 

In union changeless and complete. 

Concord, July 12,’89. BH A. P. Pz 
—Boston Transcript. 


¥or Our Best Words. 
AGAIN, 


Are all our hopes mere phantoms of the 
the brain, 

And human loves but atomies of clay, 

That perish with all things that pass 
away? 

Are our sweet life-long friendships all in 
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vain, 

To be cut down by. death, like golden 
grain, 

And our hearts’ treasures lost) forever 
more? 

Stern winter passed, we know the sun 
and rain 

Will bring to earth her treasures once 
again, 

And voiee of birds that erst-time trilled 
so sweet 

Will sing again the new-born spring to 
greet, 

And meadow brooks anew their gladness 


pour. y ‘ 
And shall we fear that love with life be 
over? 
Nay, let us trust beyond the silent main 
Our God will give us back our loves 
again. 
Auton, Int. 


L, A. H. 
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A Glimpse at King’s Chapel Across}. Fidelity in Small Things. 
Two Centuries. “f° BY REV. HENRY W. FOOTE, D. D. 
There are few houses of more]. 
hallowed memory in these United} The fact is that real growth of 
States than King’s Cha;el, Boston. | Sharacter comes as so many of the 
There the Chapel stands to-day, mrt gifts of God come—by _the 
¢ “?\way. In doing what we believe to 
surrounded by the old graveyard | he God’s will for us, many things 
in the throbbing heart of thej|lie in the straight line of that 
modern Athens, reminding us by | fidelity; and the best of all is, the 
its architecture of that ancient 
city of Greece. There it stands 


sure gain within ourselves of all 
that is good. Every unselfish act 
near another old graveyard where 
lies the dust of the father. and 


makes unselfishness moré possi- 
ble. Every true word deepens our 
‘sense of truth. Every sacrifice 

mother of Dr. Franklin and others, 

sacred to memory. Thereit stands 

amid the crowded, busy streets of 


broadens the nature. I do not 
suppose that St. Paul ever thought 
a great city—its doors often open 
during week days, that people 


what the effect on himself would 
may step in for quiet meditation 


be of obeying the heavenly vision. 
He saw God’s will for him, and 
threw his whole grand soul into 

and prayer—-there the gray old 

building with its giant columns 

stands to-day as it was erected of 


its service; that was all. But in 
that path awaited him all the gifts 

Quincy granite, in the year 1754— 

erected by the offerings of kings 


of courtesy and dignity, of widest 
knowledge of life, and broadest 
of the old world and the poor of 
the new, as “the noblest house of 


culture, a character weighty as 
pure gold, a soul in which faith 
had become sight. 

We need to remember always 

that not to do the one thing of a 

ee ey, Christian consecrated life, is not 

worship in North America.” The|simply to leave it undone. It is, 

first organ in this country pealed|to do the contrary. There are no 

forth within its wall; a long line|neutrals in the holy war. Are we 

of governors have trodden its willing to throw whatever weight 
aisles; the dust of the first martyr 
of the Revolution—Warren of 
Bunker Hill—was laid inits vaults. 
Charles Wesley, the brother of 
John Wesley, spokefromits pulpit 
Washington worshiped — there. 


we carry of influence or example, 
whatever opportunity for good is 
Daniel Webster bowed his head in 
its pews. The bodies of the first 


ours, upon the wrong side of the 
soldier martyrs in the war for 


scale—against God and His cause 
Freedom and Union were ‘tenderly’ 


in the world—against the progress 
of humanity, against the Kingdom 

brought from Baltimore by Goy- 

ernor Andrew to this Chapel; and 


of Jesus Christ? 

The only way to throw ourselves 
against the lower, is by being on 
the side of the higher. Fire can 
only be fought with water. The 

from its hallowed walls the body 
of Charles Sumner was carried to 
the grave. Statesmen, poets, ora- 
tors, scholars, reformers, philan- 
thropists—men and women famous 


Copies~ of this number for 
Church Doors or. Postoffice Mis- 
sions will be supplied by mail at 


Reaper: Will youkindly favor. 


(From an unpublished Sermon.) 


on, and burns out the yery con- 
science and life of a man, in its 
course. It must be met with a 
stronger passion, and driven back 


temptations of self and sin are 
throughout the world—have re- 


very earnest, and no more to be 
stopped by a half-hearted purpose 
cited the liturgy, first of the 
Church of England, and, since 


than you can stop a conflagration 
in the woods with a pile of brush- 
1782, simplified and adapted to the 
convictions of Unitarians. Here 


wood. The flame sweeps surely 
noble and good men and women 


have reverently bowed, week after 
week, “to the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ,’ in the 
And during all 
the time since this house of wor- 


words of Paul. 


by the flame of a holy zeal, a real 
consecration to Christ and to God. 
“Do it with thy eS ee 
one thing” said a great apostle, 
“J do.” This one thing we must 
do,—neither playing with it, nor 
flying from it, but letting it con- 
sume our doubtful purposes, our 
petty thoughts, our frivolities, our 
cumbersome burdens with which 
life weighs us down; and the fire 
will rise higher and stronger, an 
altar flame, pointing to Heaven. 


To do this one thing is not a 
small matter. Heaven is equally 
near to every point of the earth’s 
surface, and God is equally near 
to every duty, and oneisaslargeas 
another when He is in it. As the 
country path leads into the great 
highway that will take us round 
the world, so does the homeliest 
fidelity run into the great ways of 
God. Doit where you are, and 
you will find yourself on the read 
to the Kingdom of God. 

There is no monotony in the 
Christian life. Itis the accumu- 
lation of more and more, larger 
power with the using, fuller gifts 
with the spending, more generous 
life with the living. 

And itis an endless progress. 
Sin and selfishness are stationary, 
or retrograde. Theirs 1s the one ~ 
thing, the dreary sameness of mis- 
used privilege and sated desires, 
and a weariness in the best they 
have. Butin the Christian who 
ever exhausted the depths of com- 
munion which are in prayer? 
Who has drained ont all the possi- 
bilities of service and sacrifice 
which are in the cup of life? Who 
has come to an end of that higher 
life which is hid with Christ in 
God? ae 

-The same-apostle-who.-has said 
“This one thing I do,” is he who 
said “All things are yours, and ye 
are Christ’s and Christ is God's.” 


Christian Unity. 

Faith must be a living power, as 
longas the soul is a living entity; 
for with its breath of life it must 
call upon its God, as naturally as 
an infant’s ery seeks its mother’s 
answering pity. I have heard it 
said that ‘unity in religion is a 
dream.” Nay! itis not a dream, 
it is a vision. .Glimpses of it are 
given to every soul in the moments 
whenthat soul most closely touches 


Christ and God; and every one of 
us can do something to bring it 
nearer by cherishing the spirit of 
loyalty to Truth, and blended with 
it the spirit of loyalty to Love. If 
it be said that there can be no 
unity of faith, that is true of iden- 
tity of statement; for words are 
but dim and broken reflections of 
our thought, and our thought dif- 
fers in the range of its compre- 
hension. But that is not true of 
sympathy of apprehension; for as 
faitas we see the great things which 
alone are truly real in this world 
of phenomena, we must be drawn 
more and more together as the 
years go on. God—the Living 
God—Jesus Christ, the Revealer 
of his Loving Kindness—the infin- 
ite Hope vf Heaven—the Church 
which has to bear witness to the 
generations—must endure, what- 
ever else shall pass away;- and in 
these we must come to be more 
united.—Hatract from a sermon 
by Henry W. Foote. 


ehter 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes has 
attended King’s Chapel over fifty 
years. 
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PUBLISHED. SEMI-MONTHALY. 
JASPEK L. DOUTHIT, Enrror. 


‘A PcRER ‘hristianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears butits name. 
Sannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome. Let our lives re- 
veal its beauty and its power.”’—William Ellery 
Channing. 


“Heaven's gate is shut to him who comes alone. 
Save thou a soul and it shall save thine own. 
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SHB VILLE, Iuu., Sept. 1, 1889. | 


In Memory of the Good. 

The best argument, the unan-| 
swerable argument for Christianity 
isa noble Christian life. Seeing | 
and reading of the lives of good | 
Christian men and women when | 
we were young largely saved us| 
from chronic skepticism and un-| 
belief. Intimate acquaintance with 
faithful followers of Him whose) 
life was written in the one sentence, | 
“He went about doing good,” is 
the greatest good fortune this 
world affords. Liying epistles of 
gospel truth are the best sermons, 
the best missionary tracts, the only | 
real evidences of Christianity. But 
for that one perfect, living exam-| 
ple in Palestine nearly 1900 years 
ago, there would have been no} 
Christianity in the world to-day. 

The only good reason for the 
existence of any denomination or 
seccr of faith is the good men and 
women its doctrines and principles 
produce. Therefore, we hold, that 
the most effective means of promot- 
ing true Christian faith is by 
simple, true pictures of the life 
and character of those who profess 
and live such faith. The fact that 
such lives and such characters have 
been produced by that faith is self- 
evident proof of its purity; and 
nothing draws us to goodness and 
virtue like a personality in which 
these qualities are incarnate. | 

There is no such thing as good- 
ness independent of a living per-! 
sonality. Therefore as one of the 
surest means of heralding the gos- 
pel truth, let us tell the simple 
story of those who haye lived that 
truth in the flesh. How our hearts | 
thrill at reading the stories of 
saintly workers! How it stirs us/| 
to nobler endeavor! How the 
spirit and life of such. persons 
rebuke every low aim and un-| 
woithy motive! What a power-! 
ful inspiration to renewed effort 
in the Master’s work when we con- 
template the lives of those great) 


souls in the Unitarian household 
of faith, like the Wares, the Pea- 
bodys, Priestly, Channing, Gan- 
nett and Dewey, Mary Carpenter, 
Florence Nightengale, Dorothy 
Dix, Thomas Starr King, Samuel 
J. May, Conant, Clarke, Eliot and 
the great multitude! Happy is| 
it that Christians of every, name 
and order have their calendar of 
saints! Such lives, like precious 
flowers pressed between the 
leaves of some sacred volume, 
sweeten the whole history 
of humanity! - 

It is to the memory of such a 
worker, apostle and loving disciple 
that we give this numberof Our 
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HENRY WILDER FOOTE. 
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The Power of Loving Loyalty to Jesus Christ. 


Paul preaches not a Christianity apart from Jesus, but Christ, and 
Christianity as built wpon hiner. It is the Love of Christ” which con- 
strains hin: Itis “The meckness and gentleness of Christ” by which 
he entreats. The glow of the personal loyalty to him in whose face 
he sees “The light of the knowledge of the glory of God” kindles 
through that mighty soul, and melts Christendom. It was the con- 
crete Sospel, the gospel “of the face of Jesus Christ,” which made over 
the world. 

The Christian Church to-day is called, above all else, to focus that 
Transcendent Personupon the world. And that branch of the Church 
which best gathers up the rays of that “pure beam of light,” trans- 


olass, will have the future. We need to abide by the “simplicity of 
Christ.” The body of Christians which is possessed by this crowning 
fact of history and of spiritwal life will surely bear those marks of 
discipleship which the Christian Church has called by many names, 
but which are essentially the same under all names. Call thesemarks, 
if any will, signs of a slavery which the rational man of to-day will 
scorn! We answer that it is the free loyalty of willing spirits which 
accepts it, and that we accept the discipleship of Jesus Christ, not us 
a servitude, but as a divine service. These are no chains to fret us: 
they are the Suiding cords which draw us upward. The personal 
power of the personal Christ has converted men whom philosophy and 
morality, apart fron that power, failed to towech.—HeEnry Witper Foors, 
IN UNITARIAN REviEw, JUNE, 1883. 


Brest Worps. How much the | strictly. His criticisms, so just 
editor of this paper owes to thejand yet so kind! 

friendship, sympathy and wise | 
counsel of Henry Wilder Foote, | 
eternity alone may reveal. It was 
probabiy fifteen years ago in Music 
Hall, Boston, that we first heard 
his voice, saw his smile and felt 
his warm hand-clasp. Less than 
a half dozen years ago we saw his 
face for the last time, in the rail- 
road depot near his home. After 
being nursed into fresh life and 
spirits under his hospitable roof, 
for a week, he insisted on helping 
us to our homeward bound train. 
Although weary as we know he 
must have been from constant 
labors, he yet would not part until 
with his own hands he had placed 
our valise in the car. Then, with a 
benediction and smile that lingers 
now in memory like that of some 
celestial escort, he bade us fare- 
well—and as it proved a last fare- 
well on earth. But we cannot 
think of such an one as dead. 


“He lives!—In all the past 
He lives; nor, to the last, ; 
Of seeing him again will I despair.” 


His friendly Jetters through 
nearly a dozen years, aS we now 
turn to the file and read them, 


He was a most constant sup- 
porter of Our Brsr Worps. 
Once, about the time that excellent 
monthly (The Unitarian) started 
which many friends. thought 
made this little paper in Southern 
.Lilinois unnecessary, and when we 
were on the eve of stopping it, it 
was Henry W. Foote who was 
foremost with some others in say- 
ing, “Our Brst Worps has a 
special work to do that no other 
paper can do for it, and it must 
live.” 


now is largely due to Mr. Foote’s 
unsolicited personal effort and 
sacrifice for it. While he did not 
hesitate to call attention to what 
he considered our mistakes, he 
nevertheless expressed his hearty 
approval of the general course of 
the paper. 


From the many friendly notes 
received from Mr. Foote, we ven- 
ture to copy the following, as of 
interest to those who may read 
this paper: 


That this paper is in existence! 


selves to drift along with it into a 
position which did not truly repre- 
sent them.” 

The following explains itself: 


Boston, Marcu 28, 1887. 


Dear Bro. Dovutuit: 
Let me thank you cordially for the 


jcopy of your “Shelby Seminary Memo- 


rial,’ which I am much interested to see. 
I sympathize cordially with the editorial 
spirit which wraps the persons you de- 
scribe in a loving atmosphere, instead of © 
critical analysis; and you will let me 


isay that I have particularly enjoyed the — 


tribute of personal friendship, which 
Mr. Wendling insisted on printing “as 
he wrote it” to one whom I love and 
honor 


Is it not wonderful to think what a 
work for the world, such an institution 
can do when planted in the right time 
and place by public spirited men! 

Tsend you by mail a picture which I 
hope will interest you—the reproduction 
;of a photograph taken the last time that 
Henry W. Longfellow visited Charles 
Sumner in Washington. “Come,” said 
Sumner to Longfellow, “Jet us see what 
jthe Poetry and Politics of America 
look like in a picture.” 

Yours fraternally, 
Henry W. Foors, 


The following was written from 
“The Chamber of Faith’—being 
the last words to us before he 
passed up higher—the autograph 
only. being written by his own 


hand: 


Boston, Mass., Duc., 14, 1888. 
DEAR BrotHerR Dovruit: 


Itis a long time since we have ex- 
changed greetings, and J am moved to 
write you a word of brotherly friendship. 

I have watched with much interest 
your political campaign, and suppose 
that the result of your good fight is not- 
wholly surprising or disagreeable to 
yourself. We should all have been glad 
to haye the leaven of your character and 
conscience infused into the company 
who gather under the dome of the Cap- 
itol; but such observations as I have 
been able to make in my occasional vis- 


imitting them unrefracted and unelouded through its transparent its to Washington, have led me to the 


strong conviction that theré is no place 
where a good man is likely to feel’ more 
discouraged, or to find it more difficult 
to. see any result of his word or worl 
than in the halls of Congress. I have 
known not a few men who have given’ 
up in despair after once or twice being 
elected, from the sense that they could 
practically do nothing of any real value. 
SureI am that you must be glad that 
your providential work in your own pro- 
fession is thus clearly indicated to you, 
and yet it will not be in vain that you 
have evangelized your community in be- 
half of the cause of good morals and 
purity. . . , 
Most sincere thanks for the yolume 

which you sent me, “Ont of Darkness 
into Light.” It is a very touching, 

beautiful and helpful book. I have 

been pleased to see how many expres- 

‘sions in regard toit have come to you, 

and feel that you must be assured that 

you did well to publish it. 


Yours affectionalely, 
Henry W. Foote. 


P. §.—-I write by the hand of anoth- 
er, not being well. H.W. F. 


Tender and Beautiful. 

From the many tender and 
beautiful tributes to Mr. Foote— 
not written for publication—we 
are permitted to give the follow- 


ing. . 


One who was very near him 


writes of his last sickness: 


“What a surprise it was to him 
in the winter when the tide of love 
and interest flowed in upon him! 
He had been giving himself so 
freely in all these years and did 
not realize what a place he had 
won in people’s hearts. 

“T wish all who have known him 
at all, could know something of the 
beauty of the last months of his 
life. He longed to get well, that 
he might go on with his loved 


In 1884 he wrote: “The steady|work and that he might still live 


seem to have a renewed life. His 
timely advice, we see now more the 
wisdom of it than ever; and regret 


that we did not follow it more 


drift of the Western Conference|for others’ good—but I am sure he 
into a non-Christian theism has}could not know the help he gave 
long been a grief to me, and I have|by his entire acceptance of what- 
wondered that those who could|ever came to him, and the perfect. 
not share it have allowed them-|peace of his spirit. It was the 
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victory of the spirit over pain and 
weakness, and a victory that was 
full of light.” 

Here are some words of one 
of the young ministers--one of 
a band with whom he stood in 
peculiarly friendly relations: 

“T never met him without being 
made better; the touch of his spirit 
always brought whatever was good 
and true in me into life. I love to 
remember that it was through his 
words of prayer and through the 
laying of his hands on my head 
that I came into the Christian 
ministry. I-hoped that this might 
be only the beginning of my 
dependence on him. Now that he 
is taken away, I realize how great 
that dependence was. 

“Whenever I was troubled, or 
doubtful, or depressed about my 
work, it was to him that my 
thought turned, it was his counsel 
and sympathy that was grateful to 
me. 

“For him, the summons home 
could not haye made a_ great 
change—for his gratitude, his love, 
his trust had made his room a 
heavenly place.” 

The following words of Rev. H. 
Price Collier are very true: 

“He sought to teach those to 
whom he ministered not to ap- 
plaud, but to pray; not to praise 
him, but to praise God. His 
church was not known to the world 
as are so many churches in these 
days, by the name of its minister, 
but by its title as a place of 
worship. 

“His beliefs were acted upon 
more than they were talked about, 
and he was one of those very rare 
persons whose creed lighted up his 
face and softened his words, and 
made gentle the touch of his hand, 
and kept him in the reverential 
mood towards all things good and 
true and beautiful. When he 
spoke words of consolation to 
others they were words charged 
with meaning, for with them he 
had consoled himself. If he gave 
the benediction of peace to the 
weary and the discontented, it was 
with words that had made peace- 
ful his own life; if he counseled 
calmness and hope to the restless 
andthe unpatient he brought out 
from his own heart the calm and 
the hope that had held him when 
these hot breezes blow.” 

“HE WENT ABOUT QUIETLY.” 

The following is from one who 
knew Mr. Foote long ard inti- 
mately: 

“In the Divinity School and in 
the twenty-eight years since, I 
have known no purer, sweeter, 
truer soul—never did [I take his 
hand in all these years, that I did 
not receive a blessing. His work 
was thoroughly and faithfully done, 
—nothing slighted. He went 
about quietly, with no pretension, 
finding manifold work, engaging 
inmany studies and philanthropies 
of which nobody knew till after- 
wards when the results came. 
His work always overflowed the 
promise, and his spirit radiated 
far beyond the actual deed. I 
haye never known a brighter in- 
stance of success and influence by 
simple fidelity and consecration, 
without any use of the lower arts 
and artifices which even ministers 
sometimes deem essential to their 
usefulness. 

“TamafraidI never told him fully 
how much I esteemed his work, 
how large a success I knew he had 
pow, and what a sweet, strong, 
peaceful presence his friendship 
was. 

“More than one person--ard I 
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hope I may be one—will find life 
richer and nobler because he did 
his life-work so perfectly.” 


For Our Best Words. 
Rey. Henry W. Foote. 


BY A. P. PUTNAM. 


Rich indeed in saintly and hon- 
ored names must be the Christian 
communion that can number 
among its departed ministers, 
from a single city and within. so 
short a time, three such revered 
and beloved pastors as Rufus 
Ellis, James Freeman Clarke and 
Henry Wilder Foote. Though 
there are somany noble and useful 
souls that still remain to us, it is 
yet hard for us to see how such 
men as these can be spared. But 
God ever has in training new ser- 
vants of truth and righteousness, 
who, as “the faithful fail from 
among the children of men,” shall 
be found ready to step into their 
places and somehow carry on their 
work. Happy the churches that 
have been so bereft, if those who 
have gone shall still speak to them 
and abide with them in the word 
and life of their successors. It 
was not strange, but it was very 
touching, that during all of Mr. 
Foote’s protracted illness, this 
whole community was pervaded by 
so deep, anxious and affectionate 
an interest concerning him. The 
Boston daily papers kept us con- 
stantly informed as to his condi- 
tion, and as week after week the 
morning and evening editions were 
issued, it was not with Unitarians 
alone that the first thought and 
inquiry would be with reference to 
that dear, patient, suffering friend 
and brother in Christ. Silent, 
but powerful had been the im- 
pression which, for a quarter ofa 
century, his beautifal spirit, his 
wise and earnest teachirg, and his 
consecrated and manifold labors 
had made in the minds and hearts 
of people of all the sects; and 
many thousands of every creed 
and rank there were, who at last 
watched tenderly and with fondest 
solicitude by his bedside. I was 
present at the solemn funeral ob- 
sequies at King’s Chapel and I do 
not recall any other occasion of 
the kind in this vicinity which 
has witnessed the presence of so 
large a number of clergymen of 
the different denominations. The 
Chapel has had a long and notable 
line of ministers, distinguished for 
their ability, culture, piety, and 
excellent character and work. Mr. 
Foote easily took his place among 
the best and finely maintained the 
high reputation of the pulpit he 
occupied. There, where for many 
years he preached so acceptably 
the pure Gospel of light, love and 
life which he so constantly prac- 
ticed in all his daily walk and con- 
versation, Drs. A. P. Peabody and 
E. E. Haie conducted the burial 
service, and since then, as well as 
before, brethren, societies and the 
press have paid fitting tributes to 
his worth. Today I attended the 
annual meeting of the Alumni of 
the Divinity school at Cambridge, 
and as one after another of the 
graduates who have deceased dur- 
ing the twelve-montn were re- 
membered with appropriate words 
of eulogy, several of the members 
referred most feelingly to Mr. 
Foote, his rare virtues and graces 
of character, and the great loss we 
have all sustained in his departure. 
Rev. Henry F. Jenks, of Canton, 
who was an intimate friend and 
associate, was particularly happy 
in his simple and heartfelt expres- 
sions of his love and sorrow. And 
so also was the Rey. Francis Tif- 
fany, not to speak of others. 


Mr. Foote held fast to the sacred 
and eternal verities. He knew in 
whom he believed, and it was his 
firm and implicit faith in God and 
in Christ that constituted the secret 
of his strength and joy. Few were 
so full Of gentleness and sympathy 
as he; and few were so lovely, win- 
ning and cordial in outward man- 
ner and in social life. But under- 
neath all this charm of ordinary 
intercourse with acquaintances and 


the world around him, there was| 


a tenacity of high purpose, a per- 
sistency in well-doing, a heavenly 
principle of conduct, a full and 


that truly made this most amiable 
of men a man of might. 
not one to sacrifice his convictions 
at the call of whatever favoritism 
or festivities. Sincere and cour- 
ageous, he would have 
martyrdom, if need were, for the 
truth’s sake. He was by no means 
possessed of robust health, but yet 


cessful minister of a large and in- 
fluential city church, but he found 
time also for active and efficient 
gervice in many a literary and be- 
nevolent sphere, and his important 
and admirable “History of King’s 
Chapel” is amonument of careful, 
conscientious and well-directed la- 
bor. More and more rife are the 


stories that are told of the good | 


things which he said and did, and 
of the penetrating and far-reach- 
ing influence of his word and 
spirit. To the struggling and suf- 
fering who were far removed from 
him, as well as to those who needed 
his sympathy or care nearer home, 
he was a son of consolation in- 
deed; and it was but yesterday that 
T heard of a family, a hundred 
miles away, who have been greatly 
burdened with trouble and who 
had no claims upon Lim which 
they had not upon any other kind 
and benevolent soul; but it was 
enough that the case was made 
known to him and that here was 


an opportunity for comfort and | 


aid, and now it is their testimony 
that no one was such a helper to 
them as this distant friend and 
that they do not see what they 
could have done without him. It 
was Ho spasmodic impulse, ending 
almost as soon as it began. He 
kept them in mind and continued 
to share and lghten their load, 
though the world knew it not. 


He preached occasionally for my 
people in Brooklyn and we all 
counted it a benediction when he 
yisited us; but we knew him too 
well to feel that we had welcomed 
“an angel unawares.” He came 
with Rufus Ellis to our great 


Brooklyn Channing Celebration in | 


1880, and both of them were among 
our most cherished guests and best 
speakers on that memorable day. 

At various times, it was my 
privilege to co-operate with him in 
relation to. matters in which we 
were alike interested, and it is 


with profoundest gratitude that 1 | 


here make mention of the ever 
prompt, hearty, generous and royal 
way in which he was accustomed 
to “Iend a hand” and help in every 
good cause that asked his support. 

A highly esteemed and intelli- 
gent member of his church, just 
after he had taken part in the 
services at the funeral of the late 
Miss Hannah Stevenson, of bless- 
ed memory, remarked how won- 
derfully familiar Mr. Foote was 
with the Bible, and how ready, 
apt and felicitous he was in the 
use of its treasures, in all his pri- 
vate and public ministrations. 
We can well believe it. He was a 
diligent and earnest student of 
the Word, and wasrich in its sa- 


He was| 


suffered | 


cred love, not bound to its letter, 
but filled with its spiritof wisdom 
and life. It gave him immense 
advantage. Young as he yet was, ' 
it made hima ‘Master in Israel.” 
There is nothing so good for a 
minister as that. He cannot do 
well without it. As long as he 
holds to his position or location, 
the question will continually and 
ever recur, What saith the Scrip- 
ture? To search its records, 
to learn the history it unfolds and 
the truths it teaches, to know how 
to interpret it aright, to enter into 


(its deeper meanings and to ap- 
entire devotion to the will of God, | 


propriate abundantly its spiritual 
wrath—what an education, what 
an outfit is this, to enable us to be 
a wise counselor to others, to help 
them in their difficulties, and to 
feed them with the bread of life! 
It was from that exhaustless store, 
that Mr. Foote drew vast supplies 
for his people, and it is thence 


that his ministry derives its sure 
he not only was a faithful and suc-| 


power and permanence. That min- 
istry has a higher sanctity than 
secularism or the world could give 
it. Itwas of God, and it will live 
and last, still working on in silent, 


|but effective ways, for the weal 


of souls and for the spread of the 
Divine Kingdom among men. 


REV. HENRY W, FOOTE. 
PUBLIC TRIBUTES. 


The Boston Post of May 31 contained 
the following notice of Mr. Foote’s life 
and work: 


Rey. Henry Wilder Foote was born in 
Salem, Mass., June 2, 1838, His f: ther 
is Hon. Caleb Foote,—well known in 
Essex County, where he was long con- _ 
nected with the Salem Gazette, and from 
the editorship of which he retired only 
a year ago, haying reached an advanced 
age,—and his mother was the daughter 
of Jtidge Daniel Appleton White. Mr. 
Foote’s parents were the descendants of 
a long line of New Eugland ancestry. 
Asa boy, he received his education in 
the Salem schools. He graduated from 
Harvard College with-the class of 1858, 
entered the Divinity School, and became 
minister at King’s Chapel in 1861, where 
he has since remained. In 1867, Mr. 
Foote and his father went on an extend- 
ed European tour, an account of their 
travels being recorded in a series of in- 
teresting letters which appeared in the 
Salem Guzette. Mr. Foote was inter- 
ested in several educational and histori- 
cal associations. He was a member of 
the Boston Memorial Association, the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, the 
New England Historic-Genealogical So- 
ciety, the American Antiquarian Society 
of Worcester, and the Prince Society of 
Boston. He was also a trustee in Gen. 
Armstrong’s educational institution, the 
Hampton (Va.) Institute for Negroes and 
Indians. He was also vice-president of 
the Society for Aiding Discharged Con- 
victs 

A representative Bostonian, who was 
a very intimate friend of Mr. Foote, 
paid him this tribute: 

“Tike his predecessors in the ministry 
at King’s Chapel, Rey. Drs. Greenwood 
and Peabody, who had been trained in 
the usages of the Congregational body, 
with its freedom of service, Mr. Foote 
became warmly attached to the liturgi- 
cal form andits element of ritual. He 
valued these services as likely to secure 
the officiating clergyman from erratic ut- 
terances depending upon his own words 
or transient feelings. So he observed 
the best of the old church festivals, and 
sought to diffuse the aroma of the past 
in deyout memories and exercises over 
the secular and engrossing excitements 
of these modern days. Still, in his pul- 
pit exchanges he was free to conferm to 
other usages. Those who have lived for 
the last quarter of a century in this 
city, and have been familiar with the 
ever-multiplying forms of benevolent 
activity in mission work and in com- 
prehensive schemes for help and im- 
provement among the needy and less 
favored, have had many evidences of 
the heartiness and zeal with which Mr. 
Foote instigated and co-operated with 
all wise and kind measures to these 
ends. He was especially interested in 
the noble and highly successful enter- 
prise of Gen. Armstrong of the Hamp- 
ton Normal Institute. Mr. Foote was 
one of the priucipal trustees, and made 
freguent visits there.” 

Outside his professional work the 
most important literary labor under- 


+ 


OUR BEST WORDS. 


taken by Mr. Foote was his ‘Annals of | 


King’s Chapel.’, The two 
anniversary of the formation of the so- 
ciety worshipping in the chapel was ob- 
served in 1886 by very appropriate aud 
elaborate services, participated in by 
the clergymen of the city, of various 
denominations. Mr, Foote undertook 
many years ago, with the patronage of 
his society, to write a full history of 
King’s Chapel. its edifices and ministers. 
He had completed and published the 
first volume, a work of singular merit. 
The volume published covers the history 
of the edifice and of the ministers when 
it was used by tha provincial goyvern- 
ment, and aided by the monarchs and 


hundredth | 


| 


the ecclesiastical authorities in England | 


Nothing can exceed the fairness, the 
good taste and kindly spirit and excel- 
lent judgment which characterize that 
work. It is catholic and. appreciative in 


spirit, and no one would ever imagine | 


from reading it that it was written by 


any one not in full sympathy with the | 


usages of the English church, in accord- 
auce with which it was established. 
The second volume, which certainly in 
part has been prepared by the author 
and the material for the whole of which 
has been faithfully gathered, has not 
been published as yet. 

Mr. Foote married Frances, the 
daughter of the late Hon, Samuel At- 
kins Eliot and a sister of President El- 
iot of Harvard College; and his wife 
and three children survive him. He 
leaves one sister, Mrs. John B. Tileston, 
and a brother, Mr- Arthur Foote, 

FUNERAL SERVICES, 

The funeral services took place at two 
o’clock Saturday afternoon, June 1, in 
King’s Chapel. A large audience was 
present, and included many distin- 
guished people from various walks in 
life, representing different religious de- 
nominations. The seryices were con- 
ducted by Rey. A. P. Peabody, D. D., 
and Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D. D. 


They consisted of the regular King’s | 


Chapel ritual, with an extempore prayer 
by Dr. Peabody. The music was under 
the direction of Mr. B. J. Lang, organist. 
At the close of the services, the body 
was taken to Salem for burial. 

THE CHAMBER OF FAITH’ 

A correspondent whe knew him well 
sends the following account of the noble 
struggle and victory in the s'ck-cham- 
ber, which was really a chamber of 
faith:— 

“This is the victory that overecometh 
the world, even our faith’ 

“The seclusion of the sick-room allows 
to comparatively few persons an intimate 
knowledge of the atmosphere that glori- 
fies it; yet to those who have seen some- 
thing of the public and daily walk of 
Rey. Henry W. Foote, the late pastor of 
King’s Chapel, it will be no surprise to 
learn that the past few months of his 
life have been its crown. 

“Through pain and distress and weak- 
ness, be was always, night and day, pa- 
tient and serene. The moment. relief 
came, the sunshine of his soul beamed 
out again; and he enjoyed flowers, his 
children, every little comfort and kind- 
ness, the messages of friends, not with 
Jangnid pleasure, but with hearty zest. 

“When for weeks death hovered near, 
his one thought was, ‘It is Thy will, 
and it is good.’ No touch of sadness 
mingled with his farewells; and, when 
the scale seemed to turn the other way, 
he greeted life and its possibilities, not 
with the hope indeed of doing again a 
man’s work, but with unfaltering cour- 
ageandresignation. This was no mere 
submission: it was happiness. 

“When we dwell upon his habitual 
fidelity, and recall the calm. fortitude 
with which he met, not long ago, one of 
the most crushing sorrows of this life, 
we cannot doubt in what Master’s spirit 
all trials were borne, nor that in the fires 
of suffering there walked with him 
‘One whose form is like the Son of 
God.’ ” 


FIRM IN THE RIGHT. 
SECTARIAN FENCES LEVELED. 


Because he never uttered an ungentle 
word, he raay bave seemed. pliant and 
easy to be persuaded, and so he was ‘as 
regarded things in which only his own 
comfort, ease, or pleasure was involved; 
but when there was a question of right, 
or of expediency onthe verge of right, 
or when the interests of others were 
concerned, it was impossible to move 
him from a judgment deliberately 
formed, When he had weighed the mat- 
ter in hand with conscientious care, his 
yes, once said, meant yes, and his no 
meant 70. 

A light so pure, so brilliant, could not 
but shine as a beacon fire far and wide. 
I knew that it was so; yet, since he went 
from us, the testimonies to that effect 
haye. been multiplied. beyond my 
thought. Love for him and grief for 
_ his loss have levelled sectarian fences. 
- Ministers. and Christians of every name 


claim a property 1n/him as of their own 
spiritual kindred, Prayers were offered 
for him during his illness in churches 
where his voice was never heard, and for 
nonths I have hardly met a_ brother 
minister of any form or creed who has 
not paused to make anxious inquiry for 
him while he remained here, and to ex- 
press love and sorrow since his depart- 
ure, +: 

Oh, could only such lives, such char- 
acters, be multiplied, though Christians 
might still not all think ealike, there 
would be in the hearts of the faithful 
but one fold, as there is but one Shep- 
herd,—nay, but one fold on earth and in 
heaven; for 


“One family we dwell in him, 
One church above, beneath.” 
—Rev. A. P. Peabody at memorial in 
King’s Chapel, June 9, 1889. 


DIFFERENCE WITHOUT ILL WILL 


In the “Annals of King’s Chapel’ 
may be found the distinctive qualities 
of his personal character and literary 
work, If genius were, as another has 
said, the “infinite capacity of taking 
pains,’ this work would attest his gen- 
ius. But we prefer to find in it the 
more sure and satisfactory evidence of a 
reverent and conscientious character. 
With him, whatever was worth doing 
was worth doing well. His moral sense 
forbade his confounding a blunder with 
acrime; but his exacting taste and his 
love of accuracy made all needless error 


'an offence to him. 


The popular belief that a Boston pul- 
pit is a bed of roses can only be justitied 
by including the thorns which go with 
the roses... . You and your pastor 
have doubtless had your differences of 
opinion, but they have never been able 
to work alienation of heart. The pro- 
longed continuance of the relations of 
pastor and people implies that both are 
consecrated to a higher will’than their 
private wish. . . . Hehadthe rare gift 
of contending without acrimony and 
differing without ill-will. Those who 
only knew him as the pleasant and kind- 
ly acquaintance would hardly suspect 
the hand of iron under the glove of 
silk. Butit was there. He was strong 
and courageous for the truth as he be- 
lieved it, orthe right as he esteemed it. 
They reckoned ill who drew from his 
gracious bearing encouragement of 
their fault orsin.. As in the beloved dis- 
ciple, the son of Consolation and 
Boanerges are one. But his anger was 
never kindled against honest doubt or 
modest and regretful unbelief. . ab: 
think it was never honest opinion which 
tried his charity, although that opinion 
might differ from his own cherished 
conviction; but his whole soul revolted 
from rudeness or yulgarity or erudity or 
flippancy or noise or emphatic half-truth 
or self-confident shallowness or leafy 
parade without a fig to show for itself. 
Very often it was not the thing said, 
but the way in which it was said and 
the spirit of the speaker, which stirred 
his opposition, —-Rev. Geo. L. Chaney at 
memorial Service in King’s Chapel, 
June 9, 1889. 


KING'S CHAPEL. 


The Two Hundredth Anniversary 
Celebration, December 15, 1886. 


King’s Chapel occupies a singularly 
unique position in the religious lis- 
tory. of New England. It represents 
the first Episcopal church founded 
in the colonies. Its advent was the 
source of much distress to the Con- 
gregational churches, which formed the 
Established Church of New England. 
It was separated doctrinally, liturgical- 
ly, governmentally; as politically, from 
the churches around it. 

And yet this first Episcopal church 
;was to become the first distinctively 
Unitarian church in America.. From the 
time of James Freeman, who entered 
upon his ministry in 1787, until the pres- 
ent day, it has been identified with the 
faith of Unitarian Christianity. 

The services were opened at two 
o’clock by an organ voluntary, followed 
by an address of welcome by William 
Minot, Esq. The twenty-fourth and 
eighty-fourth Psalms were then read 
responsively, under the leadership of the 
pastor, Rey. H. W. Foote. Following 
these were Scripture lessons, read by 
Rev. Francis G. Peabody, with collects 
anda prayer read by the pastor. A 
chorus choir sang the eighty-fourth 
Psalm from Playford’s “Whole Book of 
Psalms,” 16138—1693, various editions. 
Addresses were given by Rev, Henry W. 
Foote, the pastor; the Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, Hon. George D, Robinson; 
Rey. George E. Ellis, D. D., President 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society; 
Rey. George A..Gordon, pastor. of the 
Old South Church of Boston; President 


C. W. Eliot of Harvard; Rey. Phillips — 


Brooks, D. D., rector of Trinity Church; 
Rev, John H, Morison, D. D., Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke, D. D., Rev. An- 
drew P. Peabody, D. D., and Rey. Fran- 
cis Greenwood Peabody, Original hymns 
written by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
and Dr. William Everett were sung by 
the congregation. Dr. Holmes and Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke aiso read original 
poems. The choir also sang, without an 
accompaniment, the twenty-third Psalm 
from Mather’s “Psalterium Ameri- 
eanum,” to “York” tune, and anthems 
by Handel and Sullivan.—Christian 
Register, December 23, 1886, 


ADDRESS OF REV. HENRY W. FOOTE, 
DELIVERED IN KINGS CHAPEL, WEDNES- 
pay, DEC. 15, 1886. 


(Extracts. ) 


In this two hundredth year of our 
parish life, we welcome all who share 
its traditions. 

First of all, we reverently thank Al- 
mighty God, im this ancient house of 
prayer, that the angel of his presence 
has been with his people. While seven 
generations have come and gone like 
shadows, and all beside has changed 
around us, the breath of their piety lin- 
gers like incense, the light of God’s il- 
luminating answer still shines in his 
sanctuary. In this place which they of 
old time builded to his praise, we rise to 
the solemn elevation of those conse- 
crated words which recognize that “de- 
yout and holy men, as well under the 
law as under the gospel, moved either 
by the express command of God or by 
the secret inspiration of the blessed 
spint, . . . have erected houses for the 
public worship of God, and separated 
them from all unhallowed, worldly, and 
trivial uses, in order to fill men’s minds 
with greater reverence for his glorious 
majesty, and affect their hearts with 
more deyotion and humility in his ser- 
vice.’” 

The two centuries bridge an interval 

which separates us from a world as re- 
mote as if it were mediaeval,—the time 
of James Stuart in our mother land and 
church, of Louis XTV. in France. 
- All passes before us in a swift succes- 
sion of pictures as we gaze back. We 
see first Rey. Robert Ratcliffe, Christian 
scholar and gentleman, with the little 
company around him of earnest Church- 
men on that fair day of May, 1686, when 
“worship, according to the use of the 
Church of England, is first had by au- 
thority of the town house.” [in Boston. ] 
. . . Then the wooden walls rise of the 
little church, on a corner of the town’s 
earliest burial-ground, where now we 
stand, and where it has been so long 
like a church of the Old World in its 
quiet church yard. 

“In the west gallery is the first organ 
which ever pealed to the praises of God 
in this country; while displayed along 
its walls and suspended from its pillars, 
after the manner of foreign churches, 
are escutcheons and coats-of-arms .. . 
in the pulpit an hour-glass, mounted on 
a large and elaborate stand of brass, 


and at the east end ‘the altar-piece, 


whereon was the Glory painted, the 
Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Creed, and some text of Scripture,’ ” 
The tones echo faintly to our ear of Rey. 
Samuel Myles, growing old in his minis- 
try of thirty-nine years; of his succes- 
sor, Rey. Roger Price rector and bisop’s 
commissary, with delegated episcopal 
authority over the churches, of his com- 
munion in New England; andof Caner, 
coming in his prime to the wooden 
church, soon to see his vision made real 
of this statelier building. 

The scene changes. We see these 
solid walis rise, the first quarrying of 
that Quincy granite which the prudent 
builders were fearful lest they might 
exhaust. From far and wide came the 
contributions for its building. Eng ch 
cathedral clergy and London merchants 
admirals like Sir Charles Knowles and, 
Sir Peter Warren, Pepperell, the victor 
of Louisburg, as well as bishops and 
the crown itself, were asked for pious 
offerings. ‘The people themselves pour 
forth—the rich of their treasure; the 
poor, of their mites— to rear what was 
meant to be the noblest house of wor- 
ship in North America. 

The altar gleams with silver plate,— 
the gift of three kings of England, and 
alternating with the successive rectors, 
we hear the voices of the stuecessive 
kings’ lecturers,whom the roval bounty 
sustains here as long as Church and 
State bold together. ; 

Through those first ninety years, the 
central persons are the governors who 
bear. authority from the crown, who 
mostly tread the way for worship be- 
tween the Providence House and the 
chapel of their king. These walls are 
draped in mourning for King George 
II., and hear the loyal prayer for his 
successor. 

The scene again changes. The mur- 
mur of popular discontent grows louder. 


Trampling mobs pass near these walls, 
and Faneuil Hall and the South Meet- 
ing-house are not far away. That old 
world goes down in the earthquake of 
revolution; but the gray stone church 
still stands, though crown and mitre dis- 
appear. ‘These aisles which have seen 
so many pageants enter—one of the last 
in that loyal time the military funeral of 
Lieutenant-General Shirley, laid to rest 
in the vaults below—now see the mar- 
tyred Warren brought here from Bunker 
Hill, and hear the orator of that occasion 
first publicly utter in America the word 
“independence.” 

The latter days (in some of which we 
ourselves stand) tell their story in mar- 
ble,—in part, by the busts of the godly 
ministers, Freeman, Greenwood, and 
Peabody, and of a few of the many 
good men who have given it character 
in this community, and who would them- 
selves have said that here they found 
the secret of what in them was best. 
Weshall be stronger and better for re- 
membering what mainer of men these 
were; and this church, ean ask no hap- 
pier thing than that the children of such 
men may continue the worthy tradition 
of character and reverence and charity. 

Nor did the latest period of our his- 
tory pass without its being closely in- 
terwoven again in the great annals of the 
age. The revolution of 1689 saw the 
people led against Andros by John Nel- 
son, his fellow-worshiper. here; the rev- 
ojution of 1776 saw the devoted loyal- 
ists go forth hence to exile, but. the 
body of Warren brought here as the fit- 
test place of honor; and it was twenty- 
five years last April since that martial - 
music was heard once more,and Govyer- 
nor Andrew brought “tenderly” the 
Massachusetts soldiers who had fallen 
in the streets of Baltimore, and laid 
them to rest for a little space beneath 
this roof. The rest of the story is writ- 
ten in our hearts and on the western 
wall. s 

And that what was said by the rector’s 
successor a century ago, may still he 
true: “Our earnest desire is to live in 
brotherly love and peace with all men, 
and especially with those who call them 
selves the disciples of Jesus Christ.” 


NOTED PERSONS IN KING’S CHAPEL. 

The following is copied from the 
Christian Register of December 28, 
1886. 


Inhis sermon last Sunday, the pastor 
Rev. H. W. Foote, said: “It is well to re- 
mind ourselves that, in all this long 
period,few persons of note have visited 
Boston who have not entered here. I 
love to think that Washington was in - 
this church onee and again,—when he 
came, a survivor of Braddock’s rout, to 
tell Gov. Shirley of his son’s death in 
that disaster, and sat, a young man in 
his Virginia colonel’s uniform, in the 
Governor’s pew; and, again, as first 
President of the United States,—while 
these walls are the only building re- 
maining unchanged in Boston which saw 
the entry of his besieging army, midway 
between those two points of time. It is 
pleasant to hear it recalled in what pew 
the mighty brow of Daniel Webster 
used to be seen when, from time to time, 
he appeared in this company of wor- 
shipers, or that the elder and the young- 
er President Adams are remembered 
here, as well as their illustrious de- 
scendant.”’ 

In his sermon last Sunday, Mr. Foote 
also recalled some of the voices which ~ 
had been heard in the stone chapel or in 
the wooden church which preceded it, 
“chief among them Charles Wesley, the 
father, in a better sense than even his — 
brother John, of that great spiritnal re- 
newal of English life which we eall 
Methodism. Here, too, Bishop Berkeley 
preached, the author of a system of 
pure idealism: in philosophy as against 
the common-sense philosophy of the 
school of Locke. And George White- 
field, the mightiest preacher whose tones 
ever shook the sinner’s sou], hers sat, a 
silent worshiper only, and had to seek 
his audiences in dissenting meeting- 
houses or on the common.” 
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PERSONAL RELIGION, 


Thou must be true thyself, 

Ti thou the truth woutd’st teach; 
‘Tay soul must overflow, if thou 
Another soul would reach. 

It needs the overflowing heart 
To give the lips full speech. 
Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall the world’s famine feed 
Speak truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed. 

Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed. 


“PARAGRAPHS 


) Miss Grace Ellery Channing, a 
randaughter of Wilham Ellery 
hanning, is known in California 
sa clever writer. Some poetical 
md dramatic work from her pen 
3 reported to have been’ much 
raised.— Christian Leader. 


_J.. Bayless, D. D. editor of 
he Western Christian Advocate, 
inciunati, died at Bay View, 
ichigan, on the 14th of August 
889. Dr. Bayless was born in Staf- 
wdshire, England, in 1835. He 
appointed editor of the 
Vestern Christian Advocate in 
884. He was a man of ability, 
nd as an editor fully sustained 
le interest which the church had 
gmmitted to his hands. 


The Boston correspondent of 
he Critic says of Edward Bellamy, 
1e author of the socialistic novel, 
ooking Backward:” He is a 
tive and resident of Chicopee 
alls, a quiet village near Spring- 
eld, Mass. He comes from good 
ttellectual stock, being a direct 
endant of the eminent theolo- 
lan of the Revolutionary period, 
r. Joseph Bellamy, the Con- 
ecticut divine, who was an inti- 
late friend of Jonathan Edwards 
id the preceptor of Aaron Burr; 
hile his maternal. grandfather 
as Rey. Benjamin Putman, one 
[the earliest Baptist clergymen 
- Chicopee Falls. 


The surviving members of the 
id Free Soil party, to the number 
Fabout 125, met at Boston, prob- 
bly for their last reunion, June 


tthe organization of the party at 
orcester in 1848., We are. car- 
ed by its memories back past the 


ble struggle for the preserva- 
f the Union, past the rise of 
publican party to the yeers 
iately following the Mexican 


“ rs 
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This day was the anniversary. 


war. The question which was 
then uppermost in the minds of 
such men as Adams, Sumner, 
Palfrey, Whittier, Wilson, and 
others almost equally notable, 
many of whom still survive, was 
hew to exclude slavery from the 
vast territory which had come to 
the country by the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, and as a result of the war 
with Mexico. The movement 
which these men inaugurated was 
one of the first great steps towards 
banishing slavery from the United 
States. They gathered at Boston, 
June 28, not to revive the bitter- 
ness of the struggle, but to renew 
their association in a glorious and 
triumphant contest. Among those 
present were the poet Whittier, 
Chief-Justice Morton, Horace E. 
Smith, dean of the Albany Law 
School, Hon. Edward L. Pierce, 
Col. T. W. Higginson, Gen. John 
L. Swift, F. W. Bird, C. A. Stevens, 
M. M. Fisher, J. M. W. Yerring- 
ton, A. H. Evans, and other well- 
known men.—Congregationalist. 


Henry Shaw. 


On the 25th of August there 
passed away in St. Louis one of 
the peculiar characters of the age. 
In 1800 there was born in Shef- 
field, England, Henry Shaw. He 
came of stock noted for business, 
shrewdness and sagacity. lLeavy- 
ing England when 19 years old, he 
came to St. Louis, where he opened 
a small hardware establishment on 
the river front. For a time he 
was proprietor, clerk and porter. 
He prospered and soon began deal- 
ing also in supplies for Indian 
agents. After twenty years in the 
mercantile life, he determined to 
permanently retire from business. 
He had amassed a_ considerable 
fortune. 

His subsequent life is peculiar, 


as being a remarkable exception 


rmoil of recent politics, past the. 


to the extraordinary habits of man- 
kind. Few men after passing mid- 
dle life undertake the careful study 
of any science. Yet such was Mr. 
Shaw’s plan. 


From 1840 to 1850 he was tray- 
eling, visiting nearly every quar- 
ter of the globe. 

Upon his return, Mr. Shaw com- 
menced the careful study and eul- 
tivation of plants and flowers; and 
thus originated the now world- 
famous gardens. Always liberal 
and generous, he soon threw his 
gardens open to the public,*and 
welcomed all visitors. The gar- 
dens were still maintained at his 
own expense. 

Even more prized by many than 
the gardens is his gift of the 
beautiful Tower Grove Park, with 
the magnificent bronze statues of 
Columbus, Humboldt and. Shake- 
speare. His residence was. hard 


much care and time in improving. 
It was always open to visitors. 
' Mr. Shaw was quiet and-unas- 
suming in his manners, and. did 
not relish being lionized or made 
a spectacle of. 

The body was placed in the 


by the park which he spent. so 


mansoleum which Mr. Shaw had 
built in anticipation of his decease. 

He leaves two sisters, Miss 
Sarah Shaw, of Rochester, N. Y., 
and Mrs. Morrisse; the former is 
88 years old, and the latter 85. 
Nearly all his vast property yari- 
ously estimated at from $2,000,000 
to $5,000,000, is left to the city of 
St. Louis. Some bequests are left 
to friends and relatives, mostly in 
the form of property which is to 
revert to the estate after the death 
of the parties. Valuable property 
is left to Washington University, 
to found and perpetuate a school 
of butany. 

Mr. Shaw is justly styled the 
benefactor of the City of St. Louis. 
All that was in his gardens tended 
to the highest and most refined. 
There is nothing that could give 
offense to the most delicate taste. 
The way-faring man, though a 
fool, might enter therein, and de- 
part with higher and clearer con- 
ceptions of the munificence and 
variety with which the Creator 
has beautified our earthly habita- 
tion. A life that achieves such 
results.is worthy of Jasting grati- 
tude. Enroll Shaw with Peabody, 
Coover and Girard.—Southwestern 
Methodist. 


By the death of Henry Shaw, 
the philanthropist, the city of St. 
Louis comes into possession of the 
finest botanical garden in America, 
and it has but two peers in the 
Old World. “Shaw’s Garden” is 
a veritable flower mission, having 
always been open for public resort. 
Its founder who died last week, 
aged ninety, has been a resident 
of St. Louis since 1819, excepting 
ten years spent in foreign lands 
studying botany and otherwise 
preparing for this beautiful work, 
which through coming generations 
will make the name of the childless 
man literally fragrant to all espe- 
cially to the children of the poor. 
—Union Siqnal. 


<> 


The Shorter Catechism. 


Question 1:—What is heresy? 

Answer:—It is holding and 
teaching doctrines contrary to the 
Word of God. 

Q. 2:—Men differ as to what the 
Word of God teaches. How shall 
we understand the Word of God? 

A.:—John Wesley has fully ex- 
pounded it. (See his sermons 
and notes on the New Testament). 

Q). 3:—If men differ as to teach- 
ings of the Bible, will they not dif- 
fer also as to the teachings of 
Wesley? How shall we under- 
stand Wesley? 

A.:—It is the business. of our 
teachers of theology in the Van- 
derbilt University to explain it. 

Q. 4:—Do I understand, then, 
that it is heresy to teach contrary 
to the views held by teachers of 
theology in the Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity ? 

A. :—Certainly. 

Q. 5:—Our Baptist and Presby- 
terian brethren do not teach 


derbilt University; shall we hold 
them as heretics? 

A.:—By no means. 

Q). 6:—Is that heresy in a Meth- 
odist preacher which would not be 
heresy in a Baptist or Presby- 
terian ? 

The author of the catechism 
leaves this question for others to 


answer.—South Western Meth- 
odist. 
THE CHURCH .OF THE PILGRIM 


FATHERS. 

In answer to some comments made by 
the daily press upon the prominent part 
taken by Unitarians in the dedication 
at Plymouth of the monument to the 
Pilgrim Fathers, Rey. T. G. Milsted 
writes to the Chicago Tribune as fol- 
lows: 


It may not be known to all that the 
church founded by the Pilgrim Fathers 
is to-day a Unitarian church. To see 
that this result did not come about by 
some mere accident, we have only to 
notice that nearly all the churches 
founded in Massachusetts in those early 
heroic. times are now Unitarian. The 
church of the Pilgrim Fathers was 
founded at Scrooby, England, in 1604. 
Its members were driven by persecution 
to Holland, and came.to, this coyntry-in 
1620. In 1628 came Endicott and his 
party, who settledat Salem. Thechurch 
they founded is likewise Unitarian. The 
year following came the noble Winthrop 
and his company, and the church which 
they founded—the “First Church of Bos- 
ton”—is Unitarian also. The churches of 
many other settled towns—Cambridge, 
Roxbury, Dorchester, Watertown, Con- 
cord, Lexington, Quincy, not to mention 
more—are to-day Unitarian. Boston 
now has twenty-eight Unitarian churches; 
Massachusetts has nearly two hundred, 
most of these being the “first churches” 
ot their respective towns, founded by the 
Pilgrims and Puritans or their immedi- 
ate descendants. ‘These figures show 
that the Unitarianism of the church of 
the Pilgrims is no accident, but that 
liberal Christianity is the legitimate 
result of the faith of the Pilgrims and 
Puritans. Why isthis? Why is it that 
those churches, whose rolls are headed 
by the noble and never-to-be-forgotten 
names of Brewster, Bradford, John Car- 
ver, Winslow, Standish, Endicott, Win- 
throp, John Cotton, of Henry Vane and 
Hugh Peters—-friends of Cromwell and 
Milton—why is it that those churches 
are to-day all Unitarian? Because their 
founders had suffered from persecution 
in England, and they came together in 
this land on the broadest possible basis 
of union—not acreed that would exclude 
raany, but a covenant that would include 
all. J have by me at this moment the 
covenant of one of those early churches, 
that of Salem, adopted in 1629. It is as 
follows: ‘‘We covenant with the Lord, 
and one with another, and do bind our- 
selyesin the presence of God to walk 
together in all His ways, according as 
He is pleased to reveal Himself unto us 
in his Blessed Word of Truth.” This is 
the covenant of the Salem church to this 
day. The covenants of the other 
churehes were much like it. 


AMERICA HAS HARD TIMES FINISHING 
MONUMENTS, 


The one at Plymouth commemorative 
of the landing of the Pilgrims was com- 
menced fifty yedrs ago, but was at last 
dedicated with appropriate ceremonies 
Aug, 1. The rain hindered somewhat, 
but did not prevent a large attendance 
and a very satisfactory entertainment. 
It is significant of the genuine develop- 
ment of the fundamental principles of 
the Pilgrims that among the most enthn- 
siastic and active promoters of the whole 
affair have been the Unitarians.- The 
final completion of the monument ip 
such perfect form is cause for national as 
well as local rejoicing,—-N. Y. Voice of 


according to Wesley and the Van-! August 8, 1889. 
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“A PuRER ‘Christianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears butits name. 
Sannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome. Let our lives re- 
veal its beauty and its power.’’—William Ellery 
Channing. 


**Heaven’s gate is shut to him who comes alone. 
Save thou a soul and it shall save thine own. 


Enterz2 as Second Class Mail Matter 


SuHir.ByVILuE, [uu., Sept. 15, 1889. 


Unitarianism, aswe understand 
and advocate it, means spiritwal 
unity, freedom, fellowship, and 
character UNDER THE LEAD- 
ERSHIP OF JESUS CHRIST. 


Still In the Same Mind. 

Five years ago last April we 
issued a manifesto (Our Brstr 
Worps Extra, April 1884),. giving 
our reasons for feeling virtually 
excluded from the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference or any other 
religious body calling itself Uni- 
tarian that assumed like position. 
Five years’ experience has only 
confirmed us in the convictions 
then expressed. In fact, these 
years have given cumulative eyi- 
dence of the utter impossibility of 
persons of our convictions working 
honestly and harmoniously for 
Church and Sunday School objects 
with Unitarians who deliberately 
reject a Christian basis. To our 
mind it is extremely absurd and 
self-stultifying for sincere fol- 
lowers of Christ to attempt. relig- 
ious propogandism by coming 
down to a platform dictated by 
those who absolutely refuse in 
their organized conferences and 
church covenants to recognize 
Jesus Christ as Master in morals 
and religion. For the editor of 
this paper to submit to a platform 
or constitution thus dictated (and 
labeled Unitarian ) would be to him 
a greater servitude and more dis- 
honest than to assent to the consti- 
tution of a Trinitarian Church or 
Conference; and yet he is now no 
more of a Trinitarian than when the 
sainted Hosmer and Mumford and 
Chas. G. Ames ordained him to 
the Christian ministry twenty- 
seven years ago. We say this now 
in connection with the repetition 
of part of our manifesto, five years 
ago, as being the best answer that 
we can now give to the private 
letters and printed circulars that 
continue to be received by us ask- 
ing for reports of our congrega- 
tions and Sunday- Schools, and 
inviting us to take part in ordina- 
tions, installations and _ confer- 
ences with those who have by 
spirit and manners (some personal 
and some otherwise) done much 
violence to our ideas of Christian 
conduct and_ propriety. 
most kindly disposed to each and 
all, personally, we cannot make it 
seem right to join in solemn coun- 
cil for missionary objects with men 
and women who seem much less 
sympathetic and tolerant to our 
Christian word and work than do 
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some Catholic and many Trinita- 
rian Protestant Christians. 

We shall probably pass away 
from this earthly body in the con- 
viction that the efforts made in 
Unitarian Christian missionary 
work for twenty years past has been 
most seriously embarrassed by the 
vague and wandering position 
of Western Unitarianism, and 
most of our periodicals and of 
some Hastern Unitarians. Neyer- 
theless, we are comforted by the 
faith that, as an absolutely good 
Being rules in this universe, no 
honest effort is ever lost. “All 


things work together for good to 
those that love God.” 


Morality and Something More. 


Some persons are better than 
others, not because they are re- 
formed and adding to their natural 
stock of morals, but because they 
have had a better birth and are 
naturally free from unruly appe- 
tites and passions. They are 
better in the same way that a man 
born with ten talents in morals, is 
better than a man with five talents 
inherited or acquired—better, 
not because the man with ten 
talents is necessarily improving 
and doing more good—for he may 
not be growing any better or doing 
any more or eyen as much to con- 
vert and reform the sinful as the 
man with five talents—but because 
the one with ten talents inherits 
more good qualities. ! 

In other words, itis a question 
of tendency. The tendency of the 


real Christian, however low down|: 


in the scale of-being when con- 
verted, is upward, while the ten- 
dency of the moral but uncon- 


verted man may be downward, 
however high up in the scale he 


may be born and raised. 

For example, the Scribes and 
Pharisees in the time of Christ 
were a better class of people in 
one sense—that is they were more 
cultured and moral—than some of 
Jesus’ disciples, because they had, 
in some respects, better advantages 
of birth and ‘education than tax- 
gatherers, illiterate fishermen, ete. 
Nevertheless, those illiterate and 
sinful ones became, under the 
leadership of Christ, ‘“endued by 
power from on High;” their spir- 
itual faculties were powerfully 
quickened and drawn out, so to 
speak; they were more easily con- 
verted to “the truth as it is in 
Jesus” than were the highly cul- 
tured and conceited Roman or 
Jew; they were fired with an enthu- 
siasm to save sinners while the 
models of morals and propriety— 
men who never got drunk or spoke 
incorrectly—rejected the - Christ 
and died, spiritually, of the dry 
rot of ethical and _ intellectual 
conceit or self-righteousness. 

Thus, through all the ages, the 
last have become first and the 
first Iast. “God hath chosen the 
foolish things of this world to 
confound the mighty.” 

While the end of all true relig- 


ter, by which we mean love to 
God and man as the rule of human 
conduct and the ideal of perfect 
manhood, yet there is a sense 
anda very vital sense in which the 
Christian religion is something 
MORE than morality. ‘It is moral- 
ity WITH A DIVINE EMPHASIS,” as 


Dr. Hedge would say. In other 
words, God through Christ gives 
a quickening power to the soul of 
the poorest, most ignorant, most 
wretched and most unfortunate, as 
judged by birth and intellectual 
training, that helps it to reform 
and become self-controled and 
moves it to propagate healing and 
uplifting influences to others with 
immensely more effectiveness than 
those of greater intellect and 
scholarship and vastly better in- 
herited merals and manners, 
who are dead or asleep, spiritually. 
But, if those who are favored with 
arich inheritance of self-control, 
good morals and intellectual cul- 
ture will only follow Christ and 
become consecrated to God through 
the Holy Spirit, their power to 
control themselves, to grow better 
and convert sinners may be corres- 
pondingly augmented. So it was 
with the Chief Apostle; his learn- 
ing when he gave himself to God 
through Christ enabled him to 
wield more influence for good over 
the world than any other Christian 
that ever liyed. The more talent 
and culture, the better, if it have 
such Christian consecration as 
Paul’s. . 


What are ‘‘The Central” and What 
are “The Marginal Things” in 
Unitarianism ? 


(From Our BestWords Extra, April, 84.) 

(When, four years ago, I wrote to the 
Secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference, formally withdrawing from 
membership, I received a very kind and 
fraternal letter protesting against such 
action. I have asked permission to pub- 
lish that letter with my reply, and have 
been refused, for what the author con- 
siders good reasons. The following is 
my reply to said lotterJ. L. D.) | 

SHELBYVILLE, Int., June 7, 1880. 

My Dear Broruer Jonezs: 

Your kind expostulatory note, 
of the 5th inst., is at hand. 

As to my loss of interest in the 
Western Conference, let me assure 
you it is no “Monday morning 
spell,” but is the result of a deep- 
seated and matured conviction. I 
felt at the time that if I had been 
in the Conference when it wel- 
comed men to all out-doors by 
ignoring the family name, Chris- 
tian, I should have been compelled 
to, count myself out. I think I 
told you. as much at our first 
meeting after that Conference. I 
did not then, and do not now, re- 
gard the non-Christian position of 
the Conference as calculated to 
enlarge our fellowship. In my 
view it makes fellowship much 
more indefinite and less desirable. 
{It certainly places us in a ques- 
tionable attitude before the great 
mass of men and women;-and it 
virtually excludes from our fellow- 
ship some large-hearted Chris- 
tians. * " * * Despite 
of the harm that its abuse may 
have caused, it is nevertheless 
true that the name Christian has 
a charm and carrfes a great truth 
to tens of thousands of needy 
souls who must starve to death 


ion is pure morals, good. charac- for all the good that such fellow- 


Conference, in its present attitude, 


ship as the Western Unitarian 


is likely to afford them; not be- 
cause there are not manyexcellent ; 
people in this Conference, but be- ‘ 
cause these people seem shy of a 
name that has a weighty signifi- 
cance to these starving thousands 
which no other name has. [ an- 
ticipate your reply. But the 
name Christian, and allt signi- 
jies tome, is as dear as life—as ; 
dear as my mother’s name—and I 
cannot—I must not—agree with 
my brothers to hide that name 
under a bushel, or seem to ignore 
it, merely to please some dear 
brethren who, if they do not de- 
spise the name, still seem ready to 
believe that they have “grown? — 
beyond the need and love of it. I 
know many of these brethren are 
better than I am; but I know, too, 
with the burden of temptations 
which I have to struggle against,  —__ 
Jesus Christ is more tome than 
all other beings that ever trod the 
earth; and I must, I must com- 
mend this great Master to other 
people, and with no wnceertain 
sound. To my mind it 7s giving 
an uncertain sound to acknowl- 
edge, or intimate, that the name 
Unitarian means any more, or less, 
than the religion of Jesus Christ. 
I can welcome all others‘to the 
best I have of faith and love with- 
out identifying myself as a Uni- 
tarian minister with a so-called 
Unitarian organization that refus- 
es to call itself Christian or rec- 
ognize the leadership of Jesus 
Christ. 

The point I meant to make is 
this: I cannot be party with a 
conference that, to all appearances, 
purposely refuses to recognize the 
the leadership of Jesus Christ for 
the sake of a “larger vantage 
ground” called Unitarianism: This, 
to my mind, is conceding that the 
word Unitarian isa broader and 
better. word than Christian; or 
that Unitarian religion is truer 
and more inclusive than Christi- 
anity. Now, of course, noone has 
a patent right to the word Uni- 
tarian, and anyone may use it for 
very un-Christian purposes: but 
for this very reasonI,as a mis- 
sionary of Unitarian Christianity, 
cannot consent, without open and 
earnest protest, tothe use of the 
name for any other purpose than — 
the propagation of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, and I will not be 
party to a religious organization 
that for a moment sanctions the 
idea that Unitarianism is more ; 
tolerant in spirit and more ad- : 
vanced than the simple, pure re- 
ligion of the lowly Nazarene. 

# * * x * 


I cannot be partner in an organ. — 
ization which, by its attitude, vir- 
tually excludes many honest, lib- 
eral Christians, and unnecessarily 
prejudices many others against 
the name Unitarian—a name that 
to me signifies Christian liberty, 
Christian unity, and Christian — 
discipleship and character—I can- 
not be partner in such an organi- 
zation, even for the sake of ex- 
tending a welcome to those who : 
cannot honestly take the name _ 
Christian. I repeat, itis not nec- 
essary to haul down the Christian — 
banner for the sake of good fel- 
lowship. We may welcome all 
who will worship the All Father 
and work for the kingdom of : 
righteousness as well, and better, 5 
ona Christian platform than on 
any other. We can say even as - 
the Master said, “Him that  ~- 
cometh unto us we willin no wise ~ 
cast out,’ and if men do not 
choose to come with us tobe good, 
get good, anddo good, after the 
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manner of Him who went about|and this merely quoted one small 


doing good, whose fault is it? Do! paragraph, 


omitting the main 


we exclude them or do they ex-| point of said communication. 


clude themselves? 

You will see, then, that I must 
regard Christian fellowship as al- 
together the largest and most com- 
prehensive fellowship. This is 
“the noble vantage ground,” * and 
not that which is intolerant of the 
name Christian for- the sake of 


Iam quite willing to think that 
this silence on the part of certain 
brethren, and of our papers, has 
been prompted by none other than 
the most tender consideration for 
me personally, because I am fore- 
warned that if I make public the 
facts in the case and the reasons 


pleasing non-Christians or free/that led me to such action, it is 


religionists. There canbe no freer 


religion and no broader fellowship | 
than that which centresin Jesus’ | disfavor 
doctrine of love to God and man.‘ 
Yes, I say with you, let us “em-: 
phasize the central and not the: 


likely to bring me and the work 
with which I am identified into 
with some who have 
hitherto been friends and sup- 
porters. Butif such must be the 
result of speaking the truth in 


marginal things.”* But I find: love (and I do not feel like speak- 
these “central things” in the lifeiing the truth in any other spirit), 
and teachings of Jesusof Nazareth | then all the more is it my solemn 


rather than in the words, however 
good, “Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character.” These to me are words 
that indicate some of “the mar- 
ginal things;” for the question 
may arise, what kind of Freedom, 
what kind of Fellowship, and what 
kind of character? whereas no sane 
soul, not even Col. Ingersoll. can 
seriously question the genuineness 
of the lifeand character of Him 
who was at once the actual and 
ideal never yet attained through 
nearly two thousand years of earn- 
est discipleship. This unique life 
and character is to me “the most 
central thing” in all history and 
all religions. Freedom in Christ 
is the fullest, truest, most glorious 
freedom I can ever’ hope to attain 
on earth. I covetno larger fellow- 
ship, no greater freedom, no truer 
character, no more blessed exper- 
ience than that which the. faithful 
and loving discipleship of Jesus 
can give. 

Hiver ready to unite with you, 
personally, as with all true souls, 
in every good word and work, be- 
lieve me, 

Yours very cordially, 
J. L. Dovururr. 


Some Reasons for Coming Out of a 
Unitarian Organization that 
Refuses to Recognize Jesus 
Christ as Master in 
Morals and Re- 
ligion. 

‘From Our Best Words Extra, April, 84.) 
itis now nearly four years since 
the writer, after long and_ serious 
deliberation, formally withdrew 
his name as a member of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. In 
a letter to the Secretary, Rev. 
Jenkin Ll. Jones, he then gave 
his reasons for this step, hoping 
that the letter might be read to 
the Conference or made public in 
some way, so that the writer’s lack 
of interest and hearty co-operation 
with this Conference might not be 
misinterpreted to the injury of any 
good cause. But this was not 
done, and so far as I know, the 
fact of my withdrawal and my 
reasons for it are not now known 
among those who have a right to 
know of them. Itis true the rea- 
sons have been given privately to 
seyeral persons, with permission to 
make these reasons public to all 
whom it might concern. In fact, 
‘three years ago, 1 addressed a 
letter to the Chicago Alliance, a 
weekly, then under the direction 
of Dr. Thomas and Professor 
Swing, in which my attitude to- 
ward the Western Conference was 
frankly stated. I sent a copy of 
the Alliance, with my communica- 
tion marked, to each of our papers 
in America—namely, Unity and 
the Christian Register; but only 
the latter took any notice of it, 


*From Rey. Jenkin LI. Jones’ let- 
ter alluded to above.. : 


duty to speak for the sake of self- 
respect as well as for the cause’s 
sake. 

To the question: Does Unitar- 
jianism mean the Christian relig- 
ion in its simplicity and purity, or 
does it meansomethingelse? Are 
we Unitarians an organized body 


of Christian believers, with the} 


Holy Son of God as our Captain, 
or are we only a nebulous, tenuous 
mass of humanity—a body with 
wings and no head-—believing 
anything and everything in gener- 
al and nothing in particular? In 
other words, are Unitarians posi- 
tively, unequivocally and aggres- 
sively Christian, or are we merely 
a heterogeneous multitude, clam- 
oring for “freedom, fellowship, 
and character in religion” with 
self-complacent indifference as to 
whether the divine religion of 
Jesus is voted up or voted down? 

This is a very vital question and 
it is an open question at present 
in this Western country. It must 
be squarely met and settled, soon- 
er or later, by those churches and 
pecple calling themselves Unitar- 
laD. 

Some persons may ask, “Is it 
not safe to let the question settle 
itself as we go along?’ But I 
cannot forget that this isjust what 
many people have asked when any 
vital issue has been presented, and 
any reform called for in Church 
or State. Why not let the ques- 
tion settle itself? So good Catho- 
lics, who deplored divisions in the 
Church, would say in Luther’s 
day. Why not go along together 
in peace and let this slavery ques- 
tion settle itself? So Union-lov- 
ing statesmen asked when Abo- 
litionists were condemned as 
as alarmists and disturbers of the 
peace. 


If outspoken allegiance to our 
Lord Jesus Christ as sent of God 
to be.our Teacher, Guide and 
Saviour in religion is worth living 
suffering and dying for, as myr- 
iads of the bravest, brightest and 
best have, all through the ages, 
joyously done, then this is not a 
question which truly loyal disci- 
ples can afford to treat as of sec- 
ondary importance in the organi- 
z&tion of churches and confer- 
ences and the propagation of the 
Gospel. Itis a question of prv- 
mary importance that we as Chris- 
tian believers are bound, under 
God, to decide for ourselves. As 
God lives, if we ignore the question, 
or allow it to drift and settle itself, 
we must read our sentence, as a 
religious body, in the words, 
“Weighed in. the balance and 
found wanting.” 


It is to help in the solution and 
settlement of this question that I 
now publish this Extra of Our 
Best WorpDs, at my own expense, 
with the purpose of sending a 
copy to each Unitarian minister in 
America. F. 
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Don’t Belong to Any “Wing.” 

I would not be classed with any 
“wing.” I scarcely ever use the 
terms conservative or radical, 
they are so misused and so mis- 
leading. But however much re- 
ligious terms have been abused, I 
cannot for a moment think that 
Christianity is so corrupt that it is 
necessary to abclish or abandon 
New Testament nomenclature; and 
I cannot consent to compromise 
my position as a messenger of the 
everlasting gospel of Christ by 
asking the people to whom I min- 
ister to give of their means to sup- 
port a conference or cause claim- 
ingto be Unitarian and yet stu- 
diously avoiding the name Chris- 
tian. This, tome, is worse than 
the play of “Hamlet” with Ham- 
let left out. It is keeping school 
without a master, or as if ashamed 
of the master, and despising his 
authority.— From letter by J, L. 
Douthit, dated June 16, 1883, to 
Rev. Grindall Reynolds, Sec. of A. 
U. A., printed in O. B. W. Extra, 
April, 1884, 


NOTES. 


Rey. George Leonard Chaney has re- 
turned to Atlanta, Ga. 


The National Conference of Unitarian, 
and other Christian Churches meets at 
Philadelphia, Pa, Oct. 28-31, 1889. 


The Unitarian Missionary party to 
Japan consisting of nine members will 
sail from San Francisco Sept. 28. 


Rev. Bagley, a recent graduate of 
Meadville; will commence work at Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, during the present 
month. 


Rev. N, M. Mann has gone to Omaha, 
Nebraska, to take charge of Unity 
church. Installation services were held 
Sept. Ist. 


Rey. Thomas Lloyd Jones, a Unitarian 
minister of Liverpool and a relative of 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, is visiting in the 
United States. 


The Illinois Fraternity of Liberal 
Churches holds a Conference with the 
Unitarian Church of Bloomington, Ill. 
Oct, 1—8 1889. 


About two dozen ministers of Western 
UnitarianChristianChurches have united 
in acall fora Convention at the Church of 
Messiah, Chicago; October 22—24. 


The grove meeting at Helena Val- 
ley, Wis., the home of the Lloyd-Jones 
family, asdescribed in Unity of Sept. 
7th, must have been a very enjoyable af- 
fair. 


Rev. Stopford Brooke of England is to 
preach the opening sermon atthe Na- 
tional Unitariam Conference in Philadel- 
phia. Theodore F. Weld of Baltimore, 
Ma., alternate. 


Wehave copied from exchanges some 
things about the late Henry Shaw of St. 
Louis, who has been one of that city’s 
greatest benefactors. Not only the res- 
idents of that city but the people of all 
the surrounding towns have often had 
occasion to call him blessed, for “Shaw’s 
Garden” has to very many been the 
lovely spot that has lingered long and 
pleasantly in the memories of taeir 
visits to St. Louis. And many in the 

future will stiil rise up to call him bless- 
ed, for though he is dead his flowers still 
bloom to gladden and beautify the 
grounds where rich and poor may alike 
resort, 


a 


Lend a Hand (i. EK. Hale, editor) for | 
September, contains the following inter- | 


esting matter: “The ‘Labor Market,’ ” 
“Destitute Mothers and Infants,” “Mr. 
John Rolling’s Revenge,” 
School of Citizenship,” “Reading for 
Boys and Girls,” “Something New,” 
“John Long’s Way,’ “Methods of Pro- 
moting Good Citizenship,” “Ten Times 
One,’—-Home Club Work, Twenty-Min- 
utes-a Day Working Society, The Co- 
operative Tens, Reports of Ten Times 
One Clubs, ete, “Intelligence’—Ramabai 
Association, Prof. Ely’s New Political 
Economy, Statistics of Domestic Service, 
An Appeal from Alabama, The Humane 
Japanese, Boys’ Clubs, Association for 
the Advancement of Household Science, 
Reports of Charitable Organizations, 
National Conference of Charities. 
J. Stilman Smith & Co., Business Office 
8 Hamilton Place, Boston. i 
glenumber 20 cents, 
| tion, $2.00. 
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|SOME ASPECTS OF THE RELIG 


IOUS WORLD TO-DAY. 


By Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, uate 
Minister of King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass. 


(Extract,) 
I. Cor. x11, 46. 


Now there are diversities of gifts, bué 
the same spirit. And there are differ 
ences of administrations, but the same 
Lord. And there are diversities of 
cperations, but it is the same God 
who worketh all in all. 

The Unitarian fathers took their 
ground in the name of truth, 
against the monopolists of the 
truths, in the sober spirit of the 
solid English stock out of which 
they sprang, standing for a liberty 
which was Christian and an author- 
ity which should be not cramping 
but helpful to the spiritual nature 
of mankind. They were for 
time the providential defenders of 
the Christian Church against itself: 
and if the Christian hodies under 
many names have widely changed 
not only their ground but their 
battle-cries, so that the watchwords 
of a spiritual Christianity now 
ring along the whole line of Amez- 
ican Protestant Christendom, te 
‘them the glory is largely due. 

Differences enough there ars 
still, and vital differences, between 
one church and another. The very 
existence of every Protestant 
Church is a protest against the 
hurtful errors of Rome; the Inde- 
pendent or Congregational order 
is a protest against Episcopacy; 
men are as profoundly opposed ox 
doctrine as on forms of eclesias- 
tical government. But, on the 
other hand, each sect has its wa 
part of Christian work to do as ne 
other can so efficiently doit. It is 


‘a good saying: “If they are dive 


sions, itis an Injury; if they .are 
distributions, it is well.” 

The living, working force of 
Christianity was never so strong 
as lt is to-day. Men have learned 
‘that there are devils in the world 
to be slain, and that Christianity 
is strong enough to slay them. 
Civilization is, indeed, quite 
another thing than Christianity; 
human society may be highly civ- 
ilized and yet very far from his 
spirit. There were civilizations in 
antiquity, high, polished, selfish, 
containing the seeds of their own 
sure decay; and if we are saved 
from that collapse, as Christians 
must believe that saved we shall 
be, it will be by this divine Power 
working in us and creating a heart 
of flesh instead of a heart of stone; 
it will be because Christ in human- 
ity is working what Christ wrought 
in Palestine, going about doing 
good, with works of healing and 
mercy, removing the hindrances of 
poverty and suffering and sin, 
which stand between the soul and 
God. 

GOOD OLD COVENANTS. 

It is interesting to study as 
bearing on this subject, the con- 
fessions and covenants of many of 
the churches, as they have been 
modified and simplified in recent 
years to meet the fresh new time. 
I do not see how any one can make 
himself acquainted with these, 
without becoming persuaded that 
there is a mighty current moving 
all the churches, not certainly 
away from the verities of faith, ar 
the established Christian confes- 
sion, but toward union in the heart 
of the matter. More than two 
hundred and fifty years ago the 
fathers of Massachusetts in their 
earliest covenant laid broad and 
deep foundations for such a union 
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of Christiaus. Said the first church| have been, added. a thousand 
in Salem, in 1629: “We covenant/strings.. It is. impossible to. exig- 
with our Lord, and one with an-! gerate the significance of this:sigu’’ 
other} and we do bind ourselves in/-of the kindher; more | devouty less 
the presence of. God; to walk to-| contentious, more spiritual: temper 
gether in all his-ways, according | of the modern age. 1 Sua 

as he is pleased to reveal himself| I think that»vecan-see in-this; 


_oUR BEST. 


unto us in his blessed werd of 
truth; and do explicitly, in the 
name and fear of God, profess and 
protest to walk. as followeth, 
through the power'and grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

“We avouch the Lord.to be. our 
God, and ourselves to be his ‘peo- 
ple in the truth and simplicity of 
our spirits. 

“We give ourselyes to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the word of his 
grace, for the teaching, ruling and 
sanctifying of us, in matters of 
worship and conyersation, resolv- 
ing to cleave unto him alone for 
life and glory, and to .reject. all 
contrary ways, canons and_consti- 
tutions of men.” 

The ecclesiastical world has 
traveled far since then;. but. it, is 
coming round “full circle,”..and 
the old covenant contains the spirit 
of the newer confessions. 

UNION IN HYMNS. 

But even more significant than 
the formal] voice of the churches is 
the informal voi¢e,—the product 
of the new religious instinet of our 
time in a book, which the different 
ehurches ‘have been making for 
themselves. I mean the ‘hymn 
book, which would have been an 
impossible creation for any age 
before our own. . Look at it for a 
moment; this collection’ so‘ mani- 
fold in its voices, gathering up 
into itself tae contributions of 
Christian souls ‘through’ all the 
centuries, since the éarly days of 
Christendom, members of churches 
that are not on speaking terms, of 
nations perhaps at war with one 
another, and yet without a jarring 
note or discord between them, 
Does not this teach a great lesson 
of the Catholicity of the’ modern 
Church? How thuch broader the 
Church Universalis than any fra:- 
ment ‘of it, little or great; ‘how 
much more tolerant in its spiritual 
sympathies than in its dogmatic 
definitions; how much more inélu- 
Sive inits life’ than often in “its 
creed! Puritan’ Baxter, High 
Church Bishop Ken, Roman Cath- 
olic Xavier, - Presbyterian Dr. 
Watts, Oalvinistic “‘Toplady and 
Armintan Wésley could not’ kneel 
side by side in the same church, 
to worship 'the samé God} while on 
earth; but they blend here in har- 
monious. aceord. ‘The’ Church’ of 
England ‘prayer “ book contained 
for a long time only threé hymns 
—two of Bishop Ken’s and’ one'a 
morning hymn ‘of Doddridge, 
whom they only recognized’ as an 
inconvenient dissenter daring his 
life, but whose'spivit brought them 
eomfort even at the holy of’ holies. 
Here indeed, is the true key to the 
doctrine of the Communion of 
Saints. 
of all ages meet in their saintliest 
moods.), It is not in their intel: 
lectual apprehensions of the great 
eternal verities, these must always 
differ, and in so far, as the hymn 


states these, it willutter only im- 


perfectly, the religious feeling of 
other minds, but- it is» dnicotheir 


spiritual ; affections, speaking | a’ 


tongue. common to all hearts. 
What achange is here from the 
time, not so long ago, when ‘David 
only was, allowed, to: ptit: ‘sacred 
song into the mouths of .men;‘by 


versions Of his psalms!, | But now. 
the great, company.,of accordant: 
voices are, all welcomed in thewor- 


ship of Christian people,and tothe 
harp of the sweet singer of Israel 


(For here the saintly ones | sitions toward God and man, with 


too, a teaching as:to, the - different 
way in-which Christian: doctrines 
are held and expressed in our time. 
Iam very far from agreeing: with 
those who. hold that,doctrine is of 
no account... It seems to me to be 
the very framework and fiber ofall 
manly religion... But: there: is: all 
the difference in the -world in: the 
way. the doctrine..is held and 
taught....To be: vital and soul-re- 
newing it should be fused in the 
affections, warmed by love, made 
human by asense of its worth : to 
the soul of man, made divine: bya 
perception.of itsdisclosure of God’s 
truth and grace. . What better test 
could. we have of this than to see 
whether we can put, the doctrine 
into hymns and sing it to noble 
music in religious worship? | That 
which is so religiously believed 
that itis a way ot ,adoration and 
praise for the soul, can be thus 
lifted up on wings of poetry and 
music, and will lift the; soul with 
it. But vou could not sing the 
doctrine of Total. Depravity, nor 
that of Future Torment, though 
Dr. Watts tried to do so in: his 
hymn. beginning “There is a» gulf 
of dark despair.” | 

JESUS’ LIFE IN THIS AGE, 

And on, the other hand: the 
modern age by setting in a clear 
light the human. conditions of the 
life: of Jesus, has given | néw 
depth and tenderness to the rea- 
sons why the hearts of men to-day 
are anchored to him with a cable 
long enough to reach through all the 
intervening centuries and strong 
enough not -to be. parted by the 
strain of modern doubt, or by: the 
storms of this'sea of Time. 

The Revelation came through 
conditions likeour own; it touched 
eternal facts of human nature and 
experiences as Common as. we: our- 
selves are. This concrete charac- 
ter of his Revelation was the in- 
stant secret of its power, over: the 
first believers. -And when we ask 
the Jives that- have run in closest 
sympathy with Divine things ‘to 
disciose the guiding force which 
has shaped their purpose and_at- 
tuned their spirits to such a lofty 
strain, we find it, through all. the 
centuries, in the. broad contact. of 
that wonderful Life with their lives. 
Ina certain sensé, it may be said 
that our-age has brought that life 
more to bear upon, men. than ever 
before since the -first age of the 
Church. “The mind’ of Christ,” 
with all its depths of knowledge 
and of trust, “the mind of Christ,” | 
with: all. its heights. of adoring 
wonder ' and ‘self-stirrender’ has 
been given again'to men, that by 
it they may be taught—“‘the mind 
of Christ,” with its perfect dispo- 


i 


its faith, its resignation, its loving 


oy , ; 
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belief will be followed ‘by’ the faith 
of the future when it, crystallizes, 
as were followed aforetime, in so 
fat'as the faith of the past accorded 


| with the facts of history and’ the 
laws ‘of the* souls’ and of God’s 


Being.’ * F-do‘not understand how 
any one who believes with Chris- 
tian faith that God has really made 
Himself known to His children, 
that the religion of Jesus Christ 
is not'« dream nora fancy, but an 
actual gift of the Father of spirits, 
a permanent enlargement of our 
spiritual knowledge and an em- 
powering of our spiritual nature, 
can have any real fear lest this 
light cnce given is going to darken 
away out of our sky. The true 
view is, rather, one which will look 
to see it grow and deepen and 
widen more and more, as more and 
more it kindles an answering light 
in the minds and souls of men. It 
will recognize the immense amount 
which there is in the world of 
what we may call diffused Chris- 
tianity—of the latent faith which 
trusts the Divine principles that 
are at the very heart of the Divine 
Nature, a faith which often lacks 
the articulation’ of itself im con- 
scious adoration, but which may 
be nearer to that act of recognition 
of the Living God, than it itself 
knows. We need only a fragment 
of that amount of faith ourselves 
which we sometimes complain is 
wanting in other people, to enable 
us to see this mighty power all at 
work and alive in’ the deyelop- 
ments of thought and life, most 
characteristic of this modern time. 


INCREASING FAITH. 


In view of the great currents of 
religious thought and life in’ the 
great churches, 1’ believe, then, 
that we can rightly hold, and with 
joyful-confidence in the belief that 
the amount of faith in the world, 
and the capacity of it, increases 
with each new generation’ and is 
more to-day than‘ever before, that 
what signs to the ‘contrary there 
may seem to’ be ave only eddies, 
not the main current of the stream, 
and that with the faith thete is not 
less increase of the’ other divine 
powers’ which the Apostle saw 
abide in his ‘vision—of hope and 
charity.: We may, with ‘good'héart, 
then, decline’ to’ believe ‘that the 
Religion of Humanity is going’ to 
run to seed “in “social science, the 
deification of charity, the worship 
of culture, reports instead of litur- 
gies, politics in place’ of prayers.” 
Humanity has in it hopes and 


capacities, which would thus: be | 


like'a Samson, blinded and bound. 

Faith must be a living power, as 
long as the soul isa living entity; 
for with its breath. of life it must 
call upon its God, as naturally as 
an infant’s ery seeks its mother’s 
answering pity. I have heard it 
said that “unity in religion is a 
dream.” Nay! itis nota )dream, 
it is a vision. , Glimpses: of it are 
given to every soul in the moments 


when that soul most closely. touch-' 


es Christ and God;:and every one 


kindness, its peace—that in it they bof us can do something to bring 


may live and eyery thought of 
their own minds may be “rooted 
and: grounded” And the most 
hopeful:sign of life in the modern 
Church's its recognition of this 


truth; 2 

‘The age in which wé ‘live ‘is 
often called a transitional period. 
Is it not better, however, to call it 
a formative.period, a time in»which’ 
all the -elements: are’ at° work to 
producé ‘a new erystallization, of 
faith? - Eyerything;is here: to-day 
in solution, which was-in the days 
of our forefathers in fixed forms: 
now is there reason to doubt that 
the same lines of statement and 


it nearer by cherishing the ‘spirit 
of loyalty to»Truth, :and: blended 
with it,the )spirit) of loyalty .to 
Love.) If- it» be :said that there 
can be no unity of Faith, that is 
true of identity of statement; for 


words are but: dim and broken re- | 


flections of our thought, and our 
thought, differs in, the range of its 
comprehension., But. that: is» not 
true of. sympathy. of ..apprehén- 
sion; for.as.far,as we see the great 
things; which alone.,are-truly. real 
in this: 
must be drawn more and more toe: 
gether as the years go on. God 
—the Living God—Jesus Christ, 


the Revealer,of His Loving Kind- 
ness—the infinite Hope. of Heay- 
en—the chureh which ; has to’ bear 
witness .to the generations—must 
endure, whateyerelse shall pass 
awry; and. im these we must come 


‘to be more united... . 


i 


|. THE WESTERN CONFERENCE. 
Rey. J..L. Dovrusr: : 
_, DrarSir:—In reading the article, “Is 
It Settled,” O. Bs W,, Augnst 1,-as “it 
speaks of the creed enunciated at Cin- 
cinnati in 1886, [compare with ‘another, 
passed at Louisville, 1854. & } 
Resolved, However, that under ou 


organization as the conference of. West- 
ern Unitarian churches, we. have no 
right to adopt any statement of belief 
as authoritative or as a declaration’ of 
Unitarian - Faith, other than. the: New 
Testament itself,. whichis the divinely 
authorized rule, both of faith and prac- 
tice. nat eal te Ye 
Resolved, That we earnestly recom- 
mend tothe:churclies and societies here 
represented by: us, to adhere more’ and 
more closely to the direct instructions 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that we may 
become living branches of the true vine, 
and bring forth the Christian’ frnit o 
good works to the glory of Gods > ~ 
These. resolutions: are prefixed: to a 
“Report, on Unitarian, Views: of, Christ,” 
which views are the best exposition I 
have ever seen, of what might be called 
Unitarian ‘Christians, as distinguished 
from. so-called. Radical Unitarians, or 


iworld; of ,, phenomena; we 


better and more correctly called. Ethical 
Culturists. These views were elaborated 
by a committee to whem had been re- 
ferred thé: following resolution, at the 


preceding conference in ’53 at St. Louis, 


WHEREAS, As there is a misunder- 
standing of the views ‘of Unitarian 
Christians on important, subjects, it is 
deemed proper to make some declaration 
in reference, thereto. : 


Resolved, That we regard Jésus Christ 


j; not as a mere inspired man, but as the 


Son of God; the messenger of the 
Father to men, miraculously sent; the 
mediator between God and Man; the 
redeemer-of the world: “That we re- 
gard the miracles of the New Testament 
as facts, on which the Gospel is based.’ 
Yours sincerely, 
: ; Be: 
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A ss eorpek waa PAPERS, tracts and.other publi- 
LU cations will be sent-free to any one applying 
to MISS E, A. FREEBORN., Seeretary Postoffice 
Mission, Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo. 


UNDAY SCHOOL..STORIES..on. the Golden 
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_Unitarian; edueates for the-Christian Ministry; 
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school. year 388 weeks; school opens September 
29thg® six professors; library of 
thousand volumes; located in a_ beautiful 
and healthful city of eight} thousand inhabitants: 
Apply to Rev. A. A. LIVERMORE, President, - 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. 
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: In essentials, Unity; in non-essentials Liberty; in all things, Charity.—Rurzrr Mexpen. 
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With Jesus Christ as Leader in morals and re- 
ligion, this paper aims to help in the glorious 
endeavor 

“To build the Universal Church 


Lofty as in the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man.” 


TERMS.—Single copy, one year, - - - $1,00 
5 to 10 copies to one address, each, - - - - 75 
#2 "Specimen copy sent free. 
J.L. DOUTHIT, Pub’, 
= Shelbyville, Ill. 


BE COMFORTED, 


Be comforted, trust and believe! 
Though on thy path the shadows fall, 
And thon art left alone to grieve, 
Have faith—God’s will isin it all; 
The shades that tremble in the night 
Will thrill within the morning’s light. 
Have patience, dear, wait, and endure; 
Though thy sad sighs may hush thy. 


speech, 

The grief that lifts the soul makes sure 
Of holy peace words cannot reach; 
Though on thy lips moans linger long, 

Thy yoiceis not bereft of song. 
With bravery pass from thy strife; 

The sorrows of thy yesterday 
Belong not to thy future life, 

From theelove does not turn away, 
Yet waits in silence, piteously 
Compassionate, to comfort thee! 
Love’s peace is not to thee denied, 

So in thy heart’s most secret dream 
‘Of hope'or fear, let love abide 

In good or ill, and be supreme! 

Be comforted—to thy unrest 
Content will come—thou wilt be blest! 
—London Christian Life. 
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For Our Best Words. 
THE PILGRIM, 


Days and weeks a foot sore pilgrim 
Journeyed toward a holy shrine. 
“There,” he said, ‘‘the Lord will bless me; 
There the angels’ joy be mine.” 


When he saw the holy city, 
Fell he on his face, and prayed: 
“Blessed mother, Holy Virgin, 
Be my soul with grace arrayed.” 


As he passed the stately portals, 
Sat a beggar there who cried: 

“Alms, sweet alms I do beseech thee 
In thename of him who died.” 


But he heeded not the calling, 
In his haste to reach theshrine, 

And he prayed the holy martyr: 
“Be thy spirit ever mine.” 


Then long days he prayed and fasted, 
In his heart there was a grief; 

Lo, the saints heard not his calling, 
No bright angel gave relief. 


And with silent step he started 
For his distant highland home, 

Ever there resolved to linger, 
Neyer from if more to roam, 


And he came unto his village 
Saw a withered form that said, 

“Many weary days I’ve hungered, 
In His name oh, give me bread.” 


Quickly his last crust he gave her, 
And she blessed him o’er and o’er; 
So his burden quickly left him 
And he never felt it more. 


With his spirit so delighted, 
Then he raised his yoice and cried: 
“Man for man our God hath formed us; 
Twas for this that Jesus died.” 
Lx Roy, OxtIo. F, F. B. 


The truest successes in life are 
not those into which people fall by 
accident, or those which they win 
by asingle bold stroke, but those 
into which they grow by a slow 
and sure unfolding capacity and 
power.—Christian Leader. 


A Sad Picture and the Reliof. 
Dr.A. P. Peabody says of the Uni- 


tarian denomination: “{t might 
not inappropriately be asked 
whether we are not by our denials 
forfeiting for ourselves a piace 
not only among Christians but 
but among religious denomina- 
tions. Among Christians, cer- 
tainly; for no sooner does a man 
whom we have reason to respect 
and love disclaim the title of Chris- 
tian than those that seem to be 
pillars announce that the Christian 
name is not necessary to a Uni- 
taraian. But, still more, we do 
not consider outside of our ranks 
men who deny personal immor- 
tality, who own no other God than 
impersonal law, or who in very 
devout spirit maintain the impos- 
sibility and absurdity of prayer.” 
The sadness of the above picture 
is its truth. The relief of it is the 
fact that Dr. Peabody, with his 
devout Christian faith, is himself 
a Unitarian, and that there are 
are very many like him in the 
Unitarian body. They are doing 
valuable service for Christ by their 
able protests against the encroach- 
ments of unbelief and feel with 
painful keenness the things which 
some of us outside are prone tri- 
flingly to charge to the whole body.. 
—J. B. Weston, in Gospel Herald 


City of God. 


“Blessed is the nation whose 
God is the Lord.” Happy is that 
land where peace and plenty, virtue 
and godliness are the highest aints 
of every soul. 

Not long since a traveler in 

Alaska visited the celebrated 
“Tyuir’s Glacier” and photographed 
it. He was surprised with a 
remarkable result. His camera 
revealed the dim outlines of a 
phantom city, with rows of ware- 
houses, factories with tall chim- 
neys, stately residences and noble 
church spires, Various were the 
conjectures as to the locality from 
which the shadows were evolved. 
At last a French Canadian rec- 
ognized the Windsor Hotel, the 
Dome of the new Catholic Cath- 
edral near the hotel, and Noire 
Dame, with Mount Royal in the 
distance. The mysterious city 
was the phantom of Montreal, 
nearly 4,000 miles away. 
So we peering into the future 
see the turrets and walls of a City 
of God where Liberty, Holiness 
and Love shall reign supreme. 


‘Nor will that day dawn ata human nod, 
But we must work to break the network 


down, 

Put up by selfish occupation, plot, and 

plan. 

Smite envy, lust and avarice, 

Til] liberated man all difference with his 
fellow-mortal closed, 

Shall be left standing face to face with 
God.” 


—From a Sermon by Rev. Frank 
L. Phaten, Brattleboro, Vt- 


The summary of a late debate in 
Calcutta by the body of Brahmo 
Somaj, on the danger of carrying 
rationalism too far, was that reason 
becomes irrational when it seeks 
to transcend intuitive faith. 


Rey. Henry W. Foote and the Bible. 


BY. REV. A. P, PUTNAM, D. D. 


[Corrected extract from article in Our 

Best Words for Sept, 1, 1889. } 

A highly esteemed and intelli- 
gentmember of his church, just 
after he had taken partin the ser- 
vices at the funeral of the late 
Miss Hannah Stevenson, of blessed 
memory, remarked how wonder- 
fully familiar Mr. Foote was with 
the Bible, and how ready, apt and 
felicitous he was in the use of its 
treasures, in all his private and 
public minstratious. We can well 
believe it. He was a diligent and 
earnest student of the Word, and 
was rich in its sacred lore, not 
bound to its letter, but filled with 
its spirit and wisdom and life. It 
gave him immense advantage. 
Young as he yet was, it made him a 
“Master in Israel.” There is noth- 
ing so good for a minister as that. 
He cannot do well without it. As 
long as he holds to his position or 
vocation, the question will con- 
tinuelly and ever recur, What 
saith the Scripture? To search its 
records, to learn the history it un- 
folds and the truths it teaches, to 
know how to interpret it right, to 
enter into its deeper meanings 
and to appropriate abundantly its 
spiritual wealth—-what. au .educa- 
tion, what an outfit is this, to en- 
able one to be a wise counselor 
to others, to help them in their 
difficulties, and to feed them with 
the bread of life! It was from 
that exhaustless store, that Mr. 
Foote drew vast supplies for his 
people, and it is thence that his 
ministry derives its sure power and 
permanence. That ministry has a 
higher sanctity than secularism or 
the world could give it. It was of 
God, and it will live and last, still 
working on in silent, but effective 
ways, for the weal of souls and for 
the spread of the Divine Kingdom 
among men. 


Demonstration in Religion. 

The Richmond “Christian Ad- 
vocate” says: 

The Methodists of old times 
were very noisy in many of their 
meetings; shouting and becoming 
wrapped in ecstasy were common 
things; and a meeting without 
loud “Amens” and more or less 
feeling of a boisterous kind was 
considered somewhat of a failure. 
These things are of comparatively 
rare occurrence now. Very many 
of our services pass, even in pro- 
tracted meetings, without anything 
of the sort. “When such demon- 
strations occur, they rarely be- 
come general, are confined to a 
few well-known persons, some- 
times eminent for piety, sometimes 
not. The sight of a whole congre- 
gation joining in loud external 
manifestations of emotion is rare, 
perhaps never seen unless in very 
rude and illiterate communities. 
The times have changed, not by 
the loss of religion, nor by the 
mere increase of cultivation, but 
by the multitudinous influences 
that shape the movements of an 
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age, reconstructing and adapting 
to the same substantial ends the 
good things of the era gone by. 
We heard a young preacher, a 
number of years ago, at one of our 
conferences, whose loud voice put 
so many “Amens” and other voci- 
ferous responses to the prayers of 
others that we felt as if we were in 
the near neighborhood of a thresh- 
ing-machine. It was unquestion- 
ably largely natural. He was 
loud anyhow in all his ways. But 
he evidently magnified the value 
of such demonstrations. He was 
trying to be fervent according to 
that model. But we did not see 
by any “fruits of righteousness,” 
then or since, that he had the Holy 
Spirit more truly or more deeply 
than the quiet young men around 
him, who said “Amen” only at the 
close of the prayer, in a subdued 
tone. 


od 


Institute Notes. 


Light is not given us tostare at, 
but to reveal the truth and show 
the way. 


An infalliable book requires an 
infallible interpeter. 


The work is in your hands, the 
result is with God. Work on. 


We cannet produce brotherliness 
by arguméhts about brotherhood. 
The genial settlements and the 
genial conduct do not dance when 
our dogmatic logic sees fit to pipe. 


If Christ taught no new doctrines, 
the genius of the setting of the 
old ones gave them new force and 
significance. 


Happiness is an accompaniment 
of righteousness; itis not to be 
sought as an end. Righteousness 
ought to be sought for its own sake. 
Purity and virtue is the world’s 
great need. 

The home feeling among the 
people of our congregations will do 
more than all else to broaden the 
area of our influence. This is a 
subject on which the people can 
preach with greater power than 
their pastors. Their little sermons 
go from the heart to other hearts 
in the greetings along the aisles 
orabovt the doors,in the expression 
of their Christian brotherliness. 
—From the Universatist. 

There are between twenty and 
twenty-fiye million Methodists to- 
day in the world. There are more 
Methodists to-day than there were 
Englishmen when John Wesley 
was at Oxford, says the Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


The “Christian Life” well says: 
“The complete deliverance from 
what are called the trammels of 
ereeds has its danger in a tend- 
ency to no beliefs at all.” In a 
near connection it adds: ‘Many 
of the best friends of religious 
freedom are profoundly convinced 
that not a few of our churches 
are ‘stinging themselves to death,’ 
as Mackintosh says, by the ques- 
tioning, sceptical spirit that has 
so much prominency at present.” 
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OUR BEST 


WORDS. 


OUR BEST WORDS, | manhood and womanhood. Its 


object isto make good men and 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY. 
JASPER L. DOUTHIT, Eprror. 


“A PureR Christianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears butits name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome. Let our lives re- 
veal its beauty and its power.’”’— William Ellery 
Channing. 


“Heaven's gate is shut to him who comes alone. 
Save thou a soul and it shall save thine own. 


Entere2 as Second Class Mail Matter 


SHELBYVILLE, I[tu., Oct. 1, 1889. 


Unitarianism, aswe understand 
and advocate it, means spiritwal 
unity, freedom, fellowship, and 
character UNDER THE LEAD- 
ERSHIP OF JESUS CHRIST. 


Jesus Christ, Qur Deliverer. 


[A sermon preached in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., on Sunday, May, 380, 
1886, by Rev. J. L, Douthit.| 

Romans VII, 24-25. 
24. Oh wretched man that I am! who 
sball deliver me from the body of this 


death? ; 
95. I thank God through Jesus Christ 


our Lord. a 

This text is in part a confession: 
“O wretched man that I am!’—in 
part an exclamatory prayer—“who 
shall deliver me from the body of 
this death?” and concludes with 
glad thanksgiving to God for an 
answer to this prayer by His son 
Jesus Christ: “I thank God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord!” 


The whole is an impromptu out- 
burst of deep conviction and joy- 
ous emotion. It is as if a man 
were lostin a dark, miry swamp 
and should cry out for help, and 
suddenly, while he cried, a light 
should spring up, a friendly hand 
should be outstretched to him and 
his feet should be placed on solid 
ground and a safe road. 

This ery of Paul for a deliverer 
from the wretchedness of sin, I 
take as atype of the human race 
as it has wandered in darkness and 
Who shall deliver me? And 
during nearly nineteen centuries 
each of many millions has ex- 
claimed as each of millions would 
exclaim to-day, in the apostle’s 
own words. “I thank God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” That 
Jesus has been, and is still, under 
God, a mighty savior from sin to 
the millions who hear and heed 
him is evident to most persons in 
Christian lands. That no other 
teacher of righteousness ever 
taught with the authority claimed 
by Jesus is a fact; that no other 
religion has begun to compare 
with that of the lowly Nazarene 
for its pure morality and great sim- 
plicity and adaptation to all human 
needs is equally evident. That he 
was the most lovable being that 
ever walked the earth, 
even Mr. Ingersoll admits. 

Furthermore, mankind have al- 
ways felt the need of some such 
holy being to help them nearer to 
the Supreme Goodness. All 
through the ages human hearts 
have longed for a power not of 
themselves that makes for right- 
eousness, and they have looked for 
the embodiment of this Power in 
some Person. Jesus Christ came 
to answer this prayer of humanity 
and to fulfil the prophecy of many 
hearts. What he was, and taught, 
and lived, and is now working in 
his disciples, we call Christianity. 
This Christianity is the power of 
God unto salvation from sin. It 
is a power of growth into perfect 


I believe, | persons. 


women. 
MORALITY NOT ENOUGH. 
Christianity means love to 


God and man. But the Chris- 
tian religion is something more 
than this; it is something more 
than goodness. It is the Way to 
become good. The church is a 
hospital. Christ is the physician 
to lead to health. I don’t mean to 
say that this religion is better than 
love to God and man as illustrated 


{by the Sermon on the Mount and 


the Life of Jesus. I do not mean 
to say that the one object of 
Christianity is not to produce good 
morals, and men and women of 
true characters. It is the object 
of Christianity to produce the 
highest and best type of human 
character. Ido not mean to inti- 
mate that the disciple of Christ 
must not aim at the purest morali- 
ty yet attained on earth. Never- 
theless, I do mean that the Chris- 
tian religion is something more 
than mere morality. Itis morality 
with a divine emphasis—morality 
on fire with the love of God and the 
hope of eternal progress in truth 
and goodness. ‘To begin to be a 
Christian is not to be perfect in 
ereed or conduct. Itis rather to 
throw ourselves in an attitude to 
be helped. It is to begin to learn 
and grow better. We all feel we 
ought to be better. We know we 
ought to be better. The man who 
doesn’t feel thisis in a very bad way. 
We see our duty, but we do not do 
it. We either have not the will to 
be and do, or we are helpless to do 
what we see is right—we are down 
and can’t getup. Here God comes 
to the rescue through Christ. 
Who shall deliver me from this 
helpless condition? Paul’s an- 
swer is “I thank God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” Jesus 
reveals the possibilities of human 
nature and brings God to the needy 
soul. 

Jesus was divine in a degree 
that no one else in human form 
ever was. “In him dwelt all the 
fullness of the Godhead bodily.” 
Not that he was all there was or is 
of God; but he was filled so com- 
pletely with God’s spirit that when 
Christ was speaking it was God 
speaking through him. And thus 
the Father through his best be- 
loved Son gives sick and sorrowing 
souls a sense of divine sympathy 
that takes hold of them with a 
sympathetic human hand and 
draws them toward righteousness 


of life. 
THE POWER OF PERSONAL SYM- 


PATHY. 
God, through Christ, makes 
an appeal to the social na- 


ture of man. We are naturally 
social beings. We are made to 
love-—to love not abstract qualities, 
at first, but persons. We are 
drawn to justice and mercy by 
True, something of 
Christ’s spirit was on earth before 
the babe Jesus was born in Beth- 
lehem. But, it was not enough 
that the spirit of Christ was in the 
world. It was not enough that the 
Golden Rule or the Ten Com- 
mandments were taught in the 
abstract. To quicken these great 
truths in the souls of men, they 
must first be lived by some per- 
son. It is not enough to read 
them, think them, or speak them. 

Jesus being very human,tempted 
in all manner as we are, yet being 
without sin, was enabled to sym- 
pathize with the sinful of every 
class. There was no chord of 
human nature that he didn’t touch, 
from the highest to the lowest. 


He could charm the wise doctors 
in the temple, the teachers in the 


synagogue, and he could touch the 
poor ragged rabble with brotherly 


tenderness. ‘The weakest and most 
sinful were made. glad by his 


presence. Why? Because he was 
so full and overflowing with divine 
sympathy. Sympathy, sympathy! 
This is what brings Heaven to 
earth and man to God. The only 
sure way to lift up men and women 
that are down is through the hand 
of brotherly and sisterly sympathy; 
without this all attempts to reform 
must fail. So long as human 
nature is constituted as it is, what 
sinful, erring man most needs is 
the feeling that God pities and 
loves the sinner. But nature doesn’t 
reveal this to the sinner. Nature 
seems unmerciful. The only way 
that a sinful, self-condemned man 
can realize God as a being of for- 
giving mercy, is through a fellow- 
creature. 

“There is, therefore,” concludes 
Paul, “no condemnation to them 
which are in Christ Jesus, who 
walk not after the flesh but after 
the spirit.” (Romans viii, 1.) 

This is an inference from the 
foregoing chapier. The Apostle 
recognizes a conflict between right 
and wrong—the fiesh and the 
spirit—“There is a war in my 
members,” says Paul. He knew 
the right—the law taught him— 
but he could not do. “That I 
would do, I do not, and that I would 
not do, that I do.” He had the 
will, but not the power, to keep his 
body under subjection. He saw 
the right clearly and still pursued 
the wrong. He was in bondage to 
the flesh. He knew his sins and 
felt self-condemned. The clearer 
his duty appeared, the more sensi- 
tive to the right, the more self- 
condemned and wretched he felt. 


‘Under this great burden of sin he 


cries for deliverance. “Oh wretch- 
ed man that I am, who shall deliver 
me?’ His earnest prayer is 
answered in Jesus Christ. 


SELF CONDEMNED.—‘“‘NO ONE GARES 
° FOR MY SOUL.” 


Now there are a great many 
persons of Paul’s nature and tem 
perament. The majority of peo- 
ple in this world are living in a 
state of self-condemnation. They 
know better than they do. 
They know they are not do- 
ing right. It is the seventh 
of Romans over again. They 
are painfully conscious of their 
weakness and sin: They are 
ashamed of themselves—more so 
than they will acknowledge to every 
one. They have done wrong again 
and again. Satan whispers to 
them: It isnouse to try to do 
right. The Evil One persuades 
them that it is hypocritical to go 
to church where people are trying 
to learn better and do better, unless 
they could do better themselves. 
Ihave had a great many persons 
confess to me that they didn’t go 
to church or to religious meetings 
because they didn’t feel fit to be 
seen in decent company (not be- 
cause of their poor clothes, I don’t 
mean that); they were not doing 
as they knew they ought to do; 
they had committed some sinful 
acts and were ashamed to look 
God and their fellow-man in the 
face. “The face of God is against 
them that do eyil.” Thesinful feel 
keenly the truth of these words of 
the Psalmist; but for lack of 
human sympathy and Christian 
encouragement, instead of making 
haste to confess their faults and 
thereby receive divine forgiveness 
—a sense of God’s face shining 
upon them reconciled—they turn 
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their faces away from God and go 
from bad to worse. 
how it works? Men, women and 
children, when they have made a 
mis-step, get the feeling that 
nobody likes them. To feel that 
no one cares for you and that God 
himself is not pitiful—to feel that 
good people have reason to dislike 
you and that God is frowning upon 
you—oh! this is one of the saddest 
conditions in which a human soul 
can be. It is a perilous condition. 
Because, if men, or women, or 
children in such a state do not get 
some human sympathy to lead 
them the better way, they are apt 
to become discouraged aud grow 
more reckless, and in this state 
they will find too much of that 
sympathy which leads to ruin. I 
don’t know how it is here in 
Boston, but I do know that in the 
little town of 3,500 souls where I 
live, a poor, forlorn, or hard look- 
ing wretch will get more personal 
and pressing invitations to visit 
saloons than to go where men 
worship God and learn of his love 
and power in Jesus Christ. I 
know what I am talking about, 
dear friends. 

HOW THE MORAL MAN MAY MAKE 

THE SINFUL ‘STILL WORSE. 


if think of men in the states 
prison aud of women in a 
great deal worse places; I think 
of boys and girls going that way 
fast, all because they have not had 
and dv not have more of the right 
kind of sympathy. Without sym- 
pathy, without a friendly warm 
hand grasp, without kind and 
cheering words, the very presence 
of good, moral people is no help 
to one who is conscious of imper- 
fection and sin and is suffering the 
sting of remorse. The mere 
presence of a person who is clean, 
upright and self-controlled is con- 
demnation and discouragement to 
a self-convicted sinner unless there 
is unmistakable evidence on the 
part of the upright person of 
warm hearty fellow - feeling and 
good will. If Iam wretched and 
know it, if I do wrong and know it, 
and yet have no power within and 


of myself to help myself, what. 


good does the presence of a moral 
mando me if his goodness only 
shines for me to look at? This 
may only reveal more clearly those 
sins that already condemn and 
drag me down. It may make me 
more miserable and drive me to 
despair instead of encouraging me 
toget up. What I need in such a 
condition is more motive power. 


Idon’t need light so much as [- 


need kindling hope and strength, 
What 1 want is for some strong 
soul to clasp me with personal 
sympathy and warm me into new- 
ness of life. I want some fellow- 
being to speak in Christ's stead 
and say: “I'll be your friend 


though all the world forsake you. 


Don’t you see - 
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There is hope for you; there vis a 


crown for you yet, if you willonly 
try and let me help you.” O, dear 
brothers, it is one thing for a man 
to see his defects, it is one thing 
to show a man his faults; it is 
quite another thing to give man 
power by which he can be en- 
couraged to try and to keep on 
trying to overcome his faults. As 
another has recently so well said: 


“Tf you bring up your children ~ 


thus, encouraging them to come to 
you whenever they have made a 
mistake, done wrong, got into a 
difficulty, sure that you will sym- 
pathize with them and help them, 
then you have given them the best 
possible defence against serious 
moral danger. But if, by a habit 
of fault-finding, by severity, by 
the absence of sympathy, you shut 
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up their hearts towards you, you 
have taken away the God-appoint- 
ed safeguard of their character.’”* 
. * > - FG, 
While we want friends who will 
tell us when we go wrong, remind 
us of our weakness and urge us to 
correct our faults, yet we want all 
this to be done in love. We want 
to be assured of God’s mercy. 
We want to feel that however much 
we have erred, there is an all wise 
and almighty Father who will not 
forsake us. 
friendly sympathy that will give us 
motive power to be and do what we 
know we ought to be and do. 
This is what God gives through 
Jesus Christ. The religion of 
Jesus giyes a new power to the 
soul. It helps to break the bonds 
of sin and bad habits, and thus 
gives the glorious liberty of the 
sons of God. Now, in the measure 
that you have experienced this 
_ power and come to this hberty, 
you will yearn to lead others to it; 
you will become a missionary of 
Christ, giving yourself to errands 
of mercy and messagesof truth and 
love. — 


JESUS, THE GREAT SYMPATHIZER. 


Jesus was the Savior because he 
was the great sympathizer of 
humanity. He revealed mercy 
and removed the sense of condem- 
nation. He came to men just 
where they were and said: “I 
come to tell you of our Father’s 
love. He will forgive if you wiil 
only repent. Go, sin no more.” 
Jesus promised that after his death 
on the cross he would still be with 
men wherever they were trying to 
help themselves and others. To 
the apostles He said, “Go preach 
and loiam with you.” “Where 
two or three are met together in 
my name, there I am in the midst.” 

{tis one thing not to get drunk. 
It is quite another thing to be a 
power for the reformation of 
drunkards. It is one thing to 
stand erect yourself on firm ground. 
It is quite another thing to help 
an unfortunate fellow who has 
fallen in a ditch. 

Most of us must suffer ourselves 
before we can sympathize with 
others in suffering or become fully 
aroused to the evils around us that 
are carrying our fellows to de- 
struction. ! have known mothers 
and wives to make light of total 


abstinence from wines and liquors! 


- until their own homes were invaded 
and made wretched by strong 
drink. ‘Then they awoke and 
sought with tears to undo their 
first works. I know of a poor 
mother who, after two of her sons 
were ruined by drink, gave with 
her tears a large sum of money to 
save Other mothers’ sons from a 
like fate. We may all know of 
some kind mothers whose sons 
and dear ones have never become 
victims of the monster evil, and 
we find that such mothers are often 
indifferent to appeals for temper- 
ance reform. 

But Jesus was touched with a 
feeling of our infirmities and was 
wide awake to all human welfare 
before he suffered; and yet he 
suffered—he was a “man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief’—and 
sacrificed his life because he warn- 
ed against sin and loved so dearly 
those who were in danger of being 


* See extract from this sermon, omit- 
ted here, in OuR Best Worps, July 15, 
1888, page 4, col. 4, in which refer- 
ence is made to Dr. Clarke’s dedication 
sermon in Shelbyville, Ill.,in which he 
turns a point on those who speak of 
“God forsaken people.” “God has not 
forsaken sinners,” said Dr. Clarke, “but 
yourespectable people who call your- 
selves Christians have forsaken them, 
when you refuse them, your sympa- 
thy and help,” 


We want the kind of | 


ruined by it. If I know anything 
about the spirit of Christianity itis 
this: Strength helps weakness; ye 
thatare self-controled, help those to 
resist temptation who are weak 
and unable to controi themselves; 
knowledge enlighten ignorance; 
virtue reform vice. Ye that are 
up, help those who are down; 
deny yourself for others sake. 
This is what the story of the 
cross tells us. 


towards weaker brethren, and be 
an influence to inspire them with 
hope ard love. Morality alone 
may be only negative; Christianity 
is affirmative. Morality is law; 
Christianity is love. 

This, then, is the peculiarity and 
excellence of the Christian Relig- 
ion. While it holds aloft the 
highest ideal of human excellence, 
while it enjoins the sternest morals 


it is what the,as an end, it does not require per- 
Lord’s supper teaches. It is a 


fection in the beginning. We may 


lesson of self-denial, and of heroic; begin anywhere and anytime, no 


sacrifice for the salvation of the:matter how 

Liberty | 
perfection 
through suffering for truth and: 


and _ sinful. 
sacrifice, 


erring 
through 


for another’s sake. 


low down. God 
touches us and accepts us just 
where we are; not with cold phil- 
osophy, not with the command of 


This is “thea law that we may be helpless to 


law of the spirit of life in Christi obey; but He touches us with a new 


Jesus,” as Paul would say. 

This power came through the 
life, suffering, death and resurrec- 
tion of him who is the Captain of 
our salvation. 

Jesus’ holy life and his humilia- 
tion and death have moved men to 
repent and reform their lives as 
no other story ever did. 


THE GOSPEL STORY OVER AGAIN. 


Who are they that men most 
esteem as manly? Thereisastory 
of amissionary—a Moravian—who 
was sent out to the West Indian 
Islands to preach the Gospel to 
the slaves; but he found that they 
were driven so hard, that they 
went forth so early, and came back 
su late, and were so spent, that 
they could not hear. At night 
they came from their toil to gnaw 
their crust, and roll in on their 
straw, and snore through their 
brief hours of repose; and the bell 
and the whip brought them out 
again by light in the morning, to 
go to the field; and he saw that he 
could not reach them. He was a 
whitesman, and they were black. 
Jt was the white man that oppress- 
ed them. There was nobody to 
preach to them unless he could 
accompany them in their labor. 
So he went and sold himself to 
their master, who put him in the 
gang withthem. For the privilege 
of going out with these slaves, and 
making them feel that he loved 
them, and would benefit them, he 
worked with them, and sufiered 
with them; and while they worked, 
he taught; and as they came back, 
he taught; and he won their ear; 


and the grace of God sprang up in 


many of the darkened hearts. He 
bowed himself to their condition, 
and took upon him their bondage, 
in order that he might show his 
sympathy and love for them. 

Vell me, is not that the very 
epitome of what Christ did, who, 
in order that he might reach the 
poor and needy, and bring the 
power of the truth to bear on their 
understandings, and mitigate their 
sufferings, and rescue them, and 
empower their moral nature 
against their animal nature, “took 
upon him the form of a servant, 
and was made in the likeness of 
men; and being found in fashion 
asa man, humbled himself, and 
became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross?” 

IT agree with Mr. Beecher in 
calling this story the story over 
again of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

It will be seen, then, that the 
Christian method of saving men is 
not by science, primarily, not by 
philosophy, however sound and 
true; not by law, however whole- 
some; not by mere morality, by 
which I mean not by merely be- 
ing yourself law-abiding, clean, 
sober, intelligent and upright. It 
is one thing to keep yourself a 
decent member of society, a law- 
abiding man, and another thing 
often to bear a Christian temper 


life in the soul, a new motive power, 
anew hope and faith. This is 
what Paul means when he extols 
the superiority of the Gospel over 
the Law. Under the law, Paul was 
a moral man and scholarly, but 
also intolerant, overbearing, 
selfishly religious; but after that 
heavenly vision on the way to 
Damascus in which he saw and 
heard Jesus, he became the Apos- 
tle of Love and Hope, full of 
most tender compassion for the 
weak and sinful. Then he was “a 
new creature in Christ Jesus.” 
Then he could testify truly: “The 
life I now live, I live by faith in 
Jesus Christ.” Then he could 
exclaim in the words of our text: 
“T thank God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” 


NOTES. 


Rev. M. J. Savage has returned from 
his European visit with renewed 
strength. 


Rey. Samuel Eliot, of Massachusetts 
isto preach for the Unity church at 
Denyer, Col. « ; 


Rey. Annie Shaw recently spoke at 
Grinsly Park, Ontario, before over two 
thousand people. 


Rev. Arthur Beavis, has resigned his 
position at Iowa City, and will continue 
his missionary work. 


The second anniversary of the dedi- 
cation of the Unity church, Denver, Col., 
was celebrated Sept. 5. 


The National Conference of Charities 
and Correction was. held in San Fran- 
cisco the second week in Sept. 


Rev. F.P.S. Lamb, formerly of the 
Baptist church, has been called to the 
Unitarian church at Moline, Il. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes was on 
August 29, eighty years old and his 
friends made him a happy birthday. * 


The Unitarian church at Alton, Henry 
D. Stevens, pastor, has made a contri- 
bution of money, clothing, ete., for the 
Spring Valley sufferers. 


Rey. N. M. Mann, of Rochester, N. Y. 
has Leen installed as pastor of the Unity 
church Omaha, Neb. His family will 
soon remove to Nebraska. 


To somewhat atone for typographical 
errors, we reprint the poem and part of 
the prose, by Dr, A. P. Putnam, in mem- 
ory of Rev. Henry W. Foote. 


Rev. H. H. Barber, of Meadville, Pa. 
and Rey. Wm. Martin, of Chelsea, Mass. 
supplied the pulpit of Rey. W. 8S. Barnes, 
at Montreal during his summer vacation. 


Rey. Robt. Collyer has returned to the 
church of the Messiah, New York City, 
and the subject of his first sermon was 
“Coming Home.” Asreported in a New 
York paper, we should judge that his 
pen and tongue had lost none of their 
wonted magic. 


Rev Dr, Wm. H. Furness, of Phila- 
delphia, will preach the opening sermon 
atthe National Unitarian Conference. 
Rey. Stopford A. Brooke, of London, who 
was expected to preach, has been obliged 
to concel his engagement, as has also 
Chas. D. Weld, of Baltimore. 


Alfred Kingsley was ordained at Pep- 
perell, Mass.,on Sept. 3, the order of 
exercises being invocation, Rev. Lyman 
Clark; Scripture reading, Rev. E. R. 
Butler; sermon, Rev. George Batchelor; 
ordaining prayer and charge, Rev. A. A. 
Livermore; right hand of fellowship, 
Rey. Joshua Young; prayer, Rey. Charles 
Babbidge, benediction, Rev. A. K. Gloy- 
er, 


Rev. Thomas Van Ness, of Denver, 
Col,, will succeed Rev. Charles Wendte,. 
as representative of the American Unita- 
rian Association on the Pacific Coast. 
His work will commence in November. 


Rey. W. H. Ramsey wasinstalled pas- 
tor ofa new Unitarian society at Mid- 
dleboro, Mass., on Sept. 11. The sermom 
was preached by Rey. E. A. Horton, of 
Boston; the prayer made by Rev. J, P. 
Forbes, of Taunton, and the right hand of 
fellowship by Rey. H. C. McDougall, of 
Rockland. : 


—___——__ + + + _________ 
UNITARIAN CONVENTION IN CHICAGO. 


The Unitarian miuisters whose names 
are signed below hereby issue a call for 


a general convention of Unitarians in» 


the West, to consider the needs and op- 
portunities of the Unitarian body, es- 
pecially in régard to its Western work, 
each church or religious society to be 
represented by its pastorand one lay 
delegate for every forty families. It is 
now expected that the meeting will be 
held in the Church of the Messiah, in 
Chicago, October 22, 23, 24; that is, the 
week immediately preceding the Nation- 
al Conference. It is hoped that our 
churches will elect delegates promptly 
in September, and send lists as soon as 
practicable to David Utter, 115 Twenty- 
third Street, Chicago, who has under- 
taken the correspondence necessary in 
arranging details of such a meeting. It 
is the earnest desire of those who are 
moving for this convention that contro- 
versies and old issues shall be dropped, 
and that practical measuresin which all 
can heartily and harmoniously unite 
shall be discussed. The convention is 
not in the interest of any party, but is 
open to all alike. A large attendance is: 
sincerely desired. 

T. G. Milsted, Chicago, Ill.; John Sny- 
der, St. Louis, Mo; H, D. Maxon, Me- 
nomonie, Wis.; A. G. Jennings, Toledo, 
Ohio; George A. Thayer, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, J. W. Caldwell, Uniontown, Kan,;: 
E. Powell, Topeka, Kan.; C. G. Howland, 
Lawrence, Kan.; C.J. K, Jones, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; J. L. Douthit, Shelbyville, Til. ; 
Jay Belknap, La Porte, Ind.; C.J. Sta- 
ples, St. Cloud, Minn.; W. F. Greenman, 
Winona, Minn.; Kristofer Janson, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Arthur Beavis, Iowa City. 
Ja.; L. R. Daniels, Midland, Mich.; H, 
D. Stevens, Alton, Il.; Mary L. Leggett, 
Beatrice, Ned.; David Utter, Chicago, 
Til.; S. M. Crothers, St. Paul, Minn.;-H.. 
A, Westall, Bloomington, IIll.; A. Mu 
Judy, Daverport, Ta. 


<> 

HENRY WILDER FOOTE, 
He walked with Christ from day to day, 
And found in him the blessed Way. 


The Master loved thesoul so fair, 
And stamped his heavenly likeness there. 


The Spirit’s gift of grace and truth 
Fulfilled the beauteous hopes of youth. 


The priest of God with culture fraught, 
Drank deeper lure than schools have 
taught. 


His secret owned the sacret page 
Of bard and prophet, saint and sage. 


Yet high as rose the Altar’s word, 
Life answered voice in fine accord. 


Earth had no charm or prize to lure, 
No stain has soiled the record pure. 


That look and tone, so strong to win, 
Revealed the goodness warm within. 


How quick another's hurt to feel, 
And wiseto pour the balms that heal! 


Botb near and far the streams were sent, 
For rich and poor a sacrament. 


Oh, gentle one, yet robed with might. 
In shade or shine thy path was light: 


And all thy care or grief, or pain, 
Through patient trust, enhanced the gain. 


In faith we see thee onward press 
To loftier heights of holiness: 


But still we claim the mystic tie 
Of friendship that can never die, 


Nor doubt thy tender heart will be 
With those who mourn and yearn for thee, 
Till face to face the sundered meet 

Tn union changeless and complete. 
Concord, July 12, ’89 Ay PivP: 
—Boston Transcript. 


THE THIRTEENTH REGULAR MEETING 


Of the National Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Christian Churches will 
be Hela at Philadelphia, Penn, 
October, 28-31, 1889, 

A very 
pared. Churches are requested not to 
delay choosing delegates. Communica- 
tions concerning the program or busi- 
ness to be brought before the conference, 
should be addressed to 

Russet N. Betrows, 
Wa.pors, N. H. General Secretary- 


interesting program is pre- * 
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OUR BEST 


WORDS. 


ur Young folks. 


TRUE HEROISM, 


Let others write of battles fought 
On bloody, ghastly fields, 

Where honor greets the man who wins, 
And death the man who yields; 

But [ will write of him who fights 
And vanquishes his sin— 

Who struggles on through weary years 
Against himself and wins. 


He is a hero, staunch and brave, 
Who fights an unseen foe. 
And puts at last beneath his feet 
His passions base and low; 
And stands erect in manhood’s might, 
Undaunted, undismayed— t 
The bravest man who drew a sword 
In foray or in raid. 


It calls forsomething more than brawn 
Or muscle to o’ercome 
An enemy who marcheth not 
With banner, plume or drum— 
A foe forever lurking nigh, 
With silent, stealthy tread; 
Forever near your board by day, 
At night beside your bed. 


All honor, then, to that brave heart, 
Though poor or rich he be, 

Who struggles with his baser part, 
Who conquers and is free, 

He may not wear a hero’s crown 
Or fill a hero’s grave, 

But truth will place his name among 
The bravest of the brave. 

—Selected. 


a eg 


The Arab and the Camel. 


MYRA A. GOODWIN, 


Once upon a time an Arab was 
traveling across the desert. Now 
when the burning sun peeps his 
bright eye open, the air is hot and 
dry, but when he goes to bed and 
the star lamps are lighted, the air 
is often as cool there as in early 
spring where you live. 

That night the Arab put up his 
tent, wrapped himself in his blank- 
et, and lay down in the warm sand 


to sleep. In a few moments his 
great ugly camel came and looked 
through the opening, left for the 
night wind, sweet from the date 
trees near by. 

“Master,” said Mr. Camel, “it is 
terribly cold out here. Can’t I 
turn my eyes your way, so the wind 
will not fill them with sand ?”’ 

‘Yes,’ said the sleepy Arab, “if 
that is all you will ask.” 

After a while Mr. Camel said, 
“Please master, I will just put my 
nose in and warm it a little.” 

“Well your nose don’t take up 
much room if you keep your hump 
out,” replied the Arab. 

Pretty soon the camel said, “Sir, 
I think I will bring my front feet 
in, as long as my neck is already 
here.” 

Now the poor man was so sleepy 
he had not noticed the camel had 
been slipping in very softly and 
was almost upon him. 

“JT think I have as good a right 
here as you,” said the dreadful 
beast, and in he came tramping on 
the poor man, till he was glad to 
crawl, all bruised and bleeding, 
out in the cold and let the monster 
have the tent. 

Now when you see mamma put 
wine in the jelly or brandy in the 
mince pie, you may know a very 
ugly beast is looking in the win- 
dow of your beautiful home. Ifa 
man’s nose is too red and he does 
not walk straight, you may be pret- 
ty sure the ugly beast has his nose 
in his window. 

When you see a man lying in 
the gutter, his wife and children 
starving, or a poor fellow being 
taken to the “lock up,” you may be 
sure the monster called drunken- 
ness has gotten in and turned the 
man out. 

The Arab’s camel only crippled 
aman and drove him out in the 
cold, while the terrible monster 


drunkenness not only does that, 
but follows his man, kills his soul 
as well as his body, and breaks the 
heaits of all who love him. 

‘Now when you hear grown up 
people talking about “total abstin- 
ence,” remember they simply 
mean, “Don’t let that ugly beast 
called drunkenness even look in at 
the window,” and prohibition “and 
home protection,’ each means, 
“Let us build a high safe wall 
around each man’s home, so the 
monster can not even see where he 
lives.” Hach one of us can help 
by keeping away from the evil 
now, and some day we will help 
build the wall to fence in those 
who are too weak to shut their own 
windows.—Union Signal. 


The Best Boy’s Story. 


That was what-a lawyer said of 
this story that I am to relate to 
you: “itis the best boy’s story 
that I ever heard.” 

“We have had a good many boys 
with us from time to time,” said 
Mr. Alden, the senior member of 
a large hardware establishment in 
Market street, Philadelphia, “as 


apprentices to learn the business. 


What may surprise you is that we 
never take country boys, unless 
they live in the city with some 
relative, who takes care of them 
and keeps them home at night, for 
when a country boy comes to the 
city to live, everything is new to 
him, and he is attracted by every 
show window and unusual sight. 
The city boy, who is accustomed 
to these things, cares little for 
them, and if he has a good mother, 
he is at home and in bed in due 
season. And we are very particu- 
lar about our boys—and before 
accepting one as an apprentice we 
must know that he comes of honest 
and industrious parents. 

“But the best boy we ever had 
is now with us, and a member of 
the firm. He is the one man in 
the establishment that we could 
not do without. He was thirteen 
years old when he was apprenticed 
to us, and he was with us for eleven 
years, acting for several years as 
salesman. 

“When he first came, we told 
him that his wages would be very 
small, but that if he proved 
to be a good boy his salary would 
be increased at a certain rate every 
year; and, as if turned out, when 
according to agreement we should 
have been paying him five hundred 
dollars a year, we paid him nine 
hundred, and he never said a word 
himself about an increase of salary. 
From the very outset, he showed 
that he had an interest in the busi- 
ness. He was promptin the morn- 
ing, and if kept a little overtime at 
night, it never seemed to make any 
difference with him. He gradually 
came to know where everything 
was to be found, and if information 
was wanted, it was to this boy, 
Frank Jones, that everyone applied. 
The entire establishment seemed 
to be mapped out in his head, and 
everything in it catalogued and 
numbered. His memory of faces 
was equally remarkable. Heknew 
the name of every man who came 
to the store to buy goods, what he 
bought, and where he came from. 
lused often to say to him, ‘Jones, 
your memory is worth more thana 
gold mine! How do you manage 
to remember ?’ 

“‘T make it my business to 
remember,’ he wouldsay. ‘I know 
that if I can remember a man and 
call him by name when he comes 
into the store, and can ask him 
how things are going on where he 
lives, I will be very likely to keep 
him as a customer.’ 


And that was the exact case. He} _ Received the  Sixty-fourth Annnal 


made friends of buyers. He took 
the same interest in their purchases 
as he took in the store, and would 
goto no end of trouble to suit 
them, and to fulfil to the letter 
everything he promised. 

“Well, affairs went on in this 
way until he had been with us 
eleven years, when we concluded 
to take him into the firm as a part- 
ner. We knew that he had no ex- 
travagant habits, that he neither 
used tobacco, nor beer, nor went 
to the theater. He continued, as 
at the beginning, to board at 
home, and even when his salary 
was at the very lowest he paid his 
mother two dollars a week for his 
board. He was always neatly 
dressed, and we thought -it very 
probable that he had laid up one 
or two thousand dollars, as his sal- 
ary for the last two years had been 
twelve hundred dollars. So when 
we made him an offer to become a 
partnerin the business, and sug- 
gested that it would be more satis- 
factory if he could put some 
money into the firm, he replied: 

“Tf ten thousand dollars will 
be any object I can put in that 
much. I have saved out of my 
salary nine thousand four hundred 
dollars, and my sister will let me 
have six hundred.’ 

I was never more astonished in 
my life than when that fellow said 
he could put in ten thousand dol- 
lars, and the most of it his own 
money. He had never spent a 
dollar, or twenty-five cents, or five 
cents, for an unnecessary thing, 
and had kept his money in bank, 
where it gathered a small interest. 
I am a great believer in the Bible, 
you know, and I always kept two 
placards in big letters up in the 
store. On one was this text: ‘He 


that is faithful in that which is]1 


least, is faithful also in that which 
is much, and on the other: ‘He 
that is diligent in business shall 
stand before kings and not before 
mean men. And Frank Jones’ 
success was the literal fulfilment 
of those two texts. He had been 
faithful in the smallest things as in 
greater ones, and diligent in busi- 
ness. That kind of a boy allways 
succeeds,’ concluded Mr. Alden. 
A small boy of ten, who had lis- 
tened to the story with eager eyes, 
as well as ears, said: ‘“But we don’t 
have any kings in this country, Mr. 
Alden, for diligent boys to stand 
before!” “Yes we do,” laughed Mr. 
Alden. “We have more kings here 
than in any other country in the 
world. We have money kings, and 
buisness kings, and railroad kings, 
and land kings, and merchant 
kings, and publishing kings, and 
some of them wield an enormous 
power. This is a great country 
for kings.” —Mary Wagner 
Fisher, in July Wade Awake. 


Weare thankful for new sub- 
scribers lately. We would like a 
few hundred more. 


WE FADE AS THE LEAVES. 


Our life, how frail it is— 
Changeful and brief: 

Spring, summer fly; then we 
Fade as a leaf! — 


Why should a thought like this 
Minister grief, 

If we our end fulfil, 
H’en as a leaf? 


Then brightening at the close, 
Hoping relief 

From sorrow, sin, and care, 
Fade as a leaf! 


Brief winter! fadeless spring! 
Blissful belief! 
This is our joy that we 
Fade as a leaf! 


Of all our endsin life, 
' This then be chief, 
Ripe, hopeful, bright, that we— 
Fade as a leaf. —Newman Halk 


Report of the Brittish and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association; also the Sixty-fourth 
Anniversary of the American Unitarian 
Association with the Annual Reports of 
the Board of Directors and also reports 
of the trustees of the church building 
loan fund, the Committeeon Southern .. 
and Indian Educational Work, the Mis- ' 
sionary to Japan,the Woman’s Auxilary - 
Conference and the Superintendent of 
Unitarian Missionary Work on the Pa- 
cific Coast and the Treasurers statement 
for the year ending April 80, 1889. 
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With Jesus Christ as Leader in morals and re- 
ligion, this paper aims to help in the glorious 
endeavor 

“To build the Universal Church 


Lofty as in the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man.” 


TERMS.—NSingle copy, one year, - - - $1,00 
5 to 10 copies to one address, each, =p) min F200 
(28"Specimen copy sent free. 
J.L. DOUTHIT, Pub’r, 
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BE OF GOOD CHEER, 


Most wise is he of cheerful mood, 
Whose heart is never troubled; 

For griefs o’er which we pine and brood, 
Are only sorrows doubled. 


To idly weep o’er grief and care, 
Will make our path no brighter; 

Who shall another’s burden share, 
Will find his own grow lighter. 


The ills with which we most contend, 
May yield us richest treasure; 

As bitter draughts which most offend, 
Oft give us health and pleasure. 


Whatthough thesun shallset at night! 
*T will rise again to-morrow; 

So patient wait for morning light, 
And ne’er give up to sorrow. 


Woaate’er befall, to Heaven resign, 
— Nor let the heart be troubled; 

For griefs o’er, which we brood and 

pine, 
Are only sorrows doubled. 
—The Christian Life. 
DIFFERENT ENDS IN VIEW AND EACH 
HIS REWARD. 


Ben Adam had a golden coin, one day, 

Which he put out at interest with a Jew, 

Year after year awaiting him it lay, 

Until the double coin two pieces grew. 

And these two, four,—so on, till people 
said, 

“How rich Ben Adam is!” and bowed the 
servile head. 


Ben Selim had a golden coin that day, 
Which to astranger asking alms he gave, 
Who went rejoicing on hisunknown way, 
But Ben Selim died, too poor to own a 
grave; 
But when hissonl reached heaven, angels 
with pride, 
Showed him the wealth to which his coin 
had multiplied. 
—Selected. 


The End Thereof. 


[An Extract from a sermon by Rev J. 
L. Douthit.] 


“There is a way that seemeth to 
be right; but the end thereof is 
death.” 

So said the wisest man. 

The billard hall may seem all 
right. Perhaps it is, in some places 
and under some associations; but in 
these parts it is, in most cases, a 
beginning that ends in death. It 
is aneasy step from the billiard 
hall to the saloon and these open 
into a still darker den. Late hours, 
idleness, restlessness, neglect of 
home and church, tired of life, and 
a sudden or gradual killing of 
one’s self, soul and body, is the 
dreadful end. 

Young man, if you don’t believe 
what we say, listen tothe dying 
confession of those who haye tried 
it. Scores rise up and speak 
from their graves! 


The Peril of the Time. 


The peril of the time is that 
while multitudes have broken 
loose from the worn out and false 
creeds, yet there are thousands 
who have not taken hold of the 
newer and better faith—thousands 
who are drifting about unchurched 
and careless about the highest con- 
cern of their being; they are say- 
ing by their conduct, if not in 
words, that all religion is alike 
true and all alike false. 


od 


A man who has convictions is 
never looked upon as “a moderate 
man”; nor need he desire the 
doubtful compliment.—Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon. 


Louis Kossuth, the great Hun- 
garian patriot, is now in his 
eighty-eighth year, and is now in 
the best of health and the enjoy- 
ment of all his mental powers. 


Over the Sea. 


Hon. P. T. Barnum sailed for 
Europe on Saturday with his 
“oereatest show on earth.” We do 
not know that we have ever heard 
of a veteran of over eighty years, 
embarking on so great an enter- 
prise as this. The magnitude of 
it, the immense preparations that 
must be made, even the preliminary 
educating of the people, might well 
appall 4 man having all the enthu- 
siasm of youth. They do not in- 
timidate the ever youthful Barnum. 
We opine that he will teach the 
effete monarchies who have hada 
monopoly of the show business in 
Europe, some things they have 
never heard or even dreamed of. 
—Heachan ge. 


_ Home. 
We sing of ‘Home, sweet 
home,” and the sentiment 


goes to our hearts, and we really 
think “there is no place like home.” 
Yet when we get to talking about 
the relative merits of two or more 
localities, we are almost always 
ready to discount home. This is 


Do not trouble about the man|one of humanity’s strange freaks, 
who boasts a “bigger string of fish” |if it may be called a freak. What 


than you have caught. Patiently 
continue your work, and be snre 
you bait with nothing but the 
gospel. Z 


Be sure you donot forget prayer, 
but be equally sure that having 
prayed the answer to prayer will 
generally come through your 
labors. God seldom answers the 
prayers of a jJazy man. 


_ The great showman, Phineas T. 
Barnum has been giving attention 
to religious matters of late, and 
while in attendance upon the State 
conyention of the Universalist 


| church at Stamford, Ct., his feel- 


ings were So wrought upon by a 
missionary. speechon Japan that 
he has agreed to contribute $200 
a year to that field for the rest of 
his days. Ho also arose and, 
among otherthings,said that when 
he first heard of the doctrine of 
the Universalists he felt so utterly 
astonished that he thought he 
would drop dead in his boots. 
“The orthodox faith,” said he, 
“painted God asso revengeful a 
being that you could hardly dis- 
tinguish the difference between 
God and the devil. If Ihad al- 
mighty power and could takea 
pebble and give it life, knowing 
beforehand that fifty-nine seconds 
out of every sixty would be ex- 
treme misery, I would be a mon- 
ster. Yet this is how God was de- 
scribed, and people talk about lov- 
ing such a being!”— Universalist. 


_—— 


Joys that cost nothing give us little 
pleasure, 
We value most the things most hard- 
ly won, 
Men that delve deep tc find earth’s hid- 
den treasure 
Would pass it by if open tothe sun. 
—Eben E. Rexford. 


is near we overiook, and what is 
distant we magnify. To this we 
are indebted for many of our ills. 
We are not prepared to say that 
all places have an equally favored 
location, but all the tales we hear 
of distant Elysians are not true. 
They are told for a purpose, and 
are overdrawn. The good points 
are magnified, and the drawbacks 
are left out entirely. Let us ap- 
preciate home and the home peo- 
ple, and we may thus acquire one 
of the elements of contentment, if 
not of prosperity, and contentment, 
if it be not a groveling content- 
ment, is prosperity.— Progressive 
Farmer. 


Not Meaning to and Meaning not to. 


I did not mean to. I meant no¥ 
to. ‘Lhe vast majority of the mis- 
takes of men, their failures, their 
unkindnesses, have their root and 
erowth in the dividing lines which 
separates those two sentences. 

One fails in business, and by 
his fall scores are ruined. As he 
looks sadly back at the specula- 
tive ventures which have led tc the 
disaster, in bitterness of soul he 
says, “I never meant it should 
come to this.” 

The drunkard, who, by his in- 
temperance, has lost respectability, 
money, everything, looks upon his 
desolate home and starving chil- 
dren and remorsefully cries, “I 
never meant it should come to 
this.” 

Truly! but who ever did mean, 
in starting out in life, that he 
should come to ruin and disgrace? 
The question is not, did I intend 
to come to such an end? but did I 


intend not to? Had Ia definite and | 
| Leaves fall, but lo! the young buds peep, 


distinct. purpose. ever present in 
my soul, holding me from the 
wrong and keeping me in the right 
path? Many of the worst criminals 
did notin the beginning intend to 


do wrong. The trouble was they 
had no fixed intention not to do it. 

Two skiffs start out from the 
shore. Neither of the occupants 
means to be lost. The great dif- 
ference between them is, that 
with one the intention is negative 
and passive, while with the other 
it is positive and active, inter- 
preting itself in the stout oars with 
which he is provided. A squall 
comes up. Down must yothe sails. 
One drifts out to sea, while the 
other pulls safely to port. Andan 
the voyage of life the wrecks come 
not because we steer for the shoals 
—not because we intend that our 
barks shall be shattered on the 
rocks, but because we have no posi- 
tive intention that they shall not 
so founder.—Manford’s Magazine. 


Haste to realize results makes 
many # preacher superficial, and a 
builder with untempered mortar. 


—— sa EE 


What the Leaves Say. 


“The melancholy days have come, 
The saddest of the year.” 


Vacation is over; school has be- 
Summer visitors have gone. 


gun. 
Loved. cnes have said good hye, at 
the gate or the depot, and iife takes 
on new phases. Winter is creep- 
ing on and we must prepare for it. 
A little fire is kindled in the grate 
and those who are left at home 
gather around it. Itis lonelier than 
it was. There are footsteps not 
heard on the threshold and seats 
empty or filled by strangers. 
What of it all? Shall we grieve 
and droop at what mustin the na- 
ture of things come to pass in this 
changing world? Ono! We must 
look up, not down, forward, not 
backward. Let us-be thankful for 
what the seasons give and not 
mourn so much what they 
take, as they come and go. We 
must-attend to the duty of the 
hour, and hope on. There was nev- 


over 


fer yet a winter without a spring. 


For every leaf there isa bud be- 
hind it. 

Yes, “we all do fade asthe leaf.’ 
The prophet was right. We real- 
ize it more and moreas we journey 
on toward the sunset of life. But 
if we fulfill our mission as well as 
the leaf does, it shall be well with 
us. The leaf has done its appoint- 
edwork. Let us do 
fectly, and we shall nut die but live 


ours as per- 


‘again with renewed youth. Spring- 


time shall come, and we shall all 
get together at home. If not in 
this uncertain world, then in that 
better country where no farewell 
tears are shed. 


Flowers die, but still their seeds shall 
bloom, 

From death the quick younglife will leap, 

When Spring doth come and touch the 
tomb. 
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Unitarianism, aswe understand 
and advocate it, means spiritwal 
unity, freedom, fellowship, and 
character UNDER THE LEAD- 
ERSHIP OF JESUS CHRIST. 


Teach Your Children. 


lt is the solemn duty of parents 
to teach their children those doc- 
trines of faith which they believe 


tobe true. Itis a sin to neg- 
lect to teach these things dili- 
We should 


gently to our children. 
regard a parent as very foolish 
who should neglect to teach his 
children the best way to work and 
make a_ livelihood. Still ° more 
foolish is the parent who neglects 
to teach his children the true faith, 


the best science of manhood. and} 


womanhood, as he sees it. ‘This is 
of prime importance. It is of in- 
finitely more importance that our 
children be taught correctly about 
the Bible, God, Christ, the Future 
Life, ete., than that they be taught 
the rule of three, grammar or 
geography. 

How wereall great souls of 
history taught? How were the 
the prophets and apostles taught? 
How were Luther, Wesley, Chan- 
ning and the rest taught? I 
answer they were first taught 
piety and good morals, and what 
their parents honestly believed to 
be the pure doctrines of Christ. 
They may have been mistaken in 
some of their teachings, but the 
great and good of every age have 
giyen their children the best ideas 
they had of God, Christ, Duty and 
righteous living; and God has 
blessed their efforts; for God is 
always with us in our honest en- 
deayors and answers our sincere 
prayers and pure intents better 
than we know how to ask Him. 
But it is our duty, nevertheless, to 
ask, and give our children the best 
light we have. We neglect to do 
this at great peril. 

As another has well said: If you 
send a child untrained in any sys- 
tem of thought, without any clear 
religious ideas of her own, to be 
under the influence of other sys- 
tems than your own, and let her 
stay there for a series of years, 
ought you to be astonished if she 
takes the shape of the die that is 
stampel upon her? A young 
lady said to me, as we were dis- 
cussing this subject: “I can hard- 
ly think without bitterness of the 
fact that I grew up in my own 
home, in my Unitarian church, 
until I was a young lady, absolutely 


untaught. I was never taught 
anything as to what I ought to be- 
lieve, or why.” 

Friends, these thing represent 
great principles of life. This 
liberty that we wear so lightly to- 
day has been won by ages of blood- 
shed, by martyrs burning crisp 
in fagot fires, through — tor- 
ture of thumb-screw, and rack, 
through struggle and toil of men 
and women, through bleeding feet 
and aching hearts; and we think 
itis not worth while to teach our 
children even what it means! It 
ought to be a shame for any man 
who knows the past history of 
human thought, ifa child of his 
goes out from under his training 
and gives countenance afterward 
to an enemy whose supremacy once 
meant mental and moral degrada- 
tion, and that will mean it again, 
if it again becomes supreme. 

It is a bad thing for our 
children to grow up with the idea 
thatit does not matter what they be 
lieve. 1t may result in their ruin. 
It may make them lead what is 
seemingly a life ofinsincerity and 
hypocrisy. It is the way to create 
indifference and religious dis- 
honesty and make life fashionable 
rather than noble and true. 

No home can be happy and no 
church can prosper when thecare- 
ful training of children in gospel 
truths is neglected. 

The best things are of slow 
growth. A mushroom will grow in 
a single night, but it requires 
thirty years to make a full grown 
man. The seed of a virtuous life 
and good character which are sown 


to-day may not grow to full fruit- 


age to be seen and known of all 


men till the next generation. What 


we teach or fail to teach our chil- 
dren to day may not show its. full 
effect for several generations. The 


seeds we sow as parents may not 


crop out until after our children 
are grown. Then the fruit comes 
to make us sad or glad, or it may 
not fully mature until it reaches 
our grandchildren. But be sure 
your sins will find you out in your 
life or your children’s, in this world 
or the next. 


The sure test of a true doctrine 
is that it holds aloft a pure stand- 
ard of morals anda high ideal of 
character; it makes a man aim 
high, however low down he may 
begin; and, if, as the years go 
round, he grows better, and his chil- 
dren after him, that is proof. posi- 
tive that his faith contains more 
truth than error. But we must be- 
ware of judging of the effects of a 
certain doctrine too soon. A man 
does not mount to perfection in a 
day or year by embracing, however 
sincerely, a better faith. It may 
require a lifetime for him to get 
rid of the effects of a false doctrine. 
For instance,, most» Christian 
churches of to-day. are burdened 
with corrupt doctrines of the dark 
ages, and. persons trained in 
these erroneous . beliefs. bear the 
bad marks of such training . for 
many years, it may be for a _life- 


time, despite of their better light 
andtheir efforts at reform. It is 


so much harder to unlearn an error 
than to learn the truth at the be- 


ginning. What a strong argu- 
ment, then, for beginning right, 
and planting our children in the 
simple truths of the Christian re- 
ligion—“the faith once delivered to 
the saints!” 


PLANTING AND REAPING. 
Institutions or Destit ution. 
Take it through a cycle of years, 
and we see the wide difference in 
the end between those who con- 
secrate themselves and their chil- 
dren to the service of the one true 
God and those who neglect the 
religious training of theirchildren 
and give themselves to merry- 
making and self indulgence. 


The late Dr. Ryder, of Chicago, 
in adiscourse a few years before 
his death, compared the his- 
tory of the colony of Pilgrim Fath- 
ers planted at Plymouth Rock, 
Massachusetts, with that of another 
colony founded soon after and not 
far from Plymouth. Five years 
after the Pilgrims landed at Plym- 
outh Capt. Wollaston began a col- 
ony on the present site of Quincy, 
Mass. This colony was. planted 
on an eminence which to this day 
bears the name of Mt. Wollaston 
alter its founder. However, we are 
told that for a timeit bore the 
name of Merry Mount, because 
these colonists believed in having 
what they called a jolly, merry 
time. The rigid discipline of the 
neighboring colony of Plymouth 
found no fayor here. The Pilgrims 
were laughed at for their serious 
demeanor and religious strictness 
with their children. The Merry 
Mount people even turned the Sab- 
bath intoa day of visiting, eating, 
drinking and making merry. It 
was not many years till Merry 
Mount, ‘‘became the school of athe- 
ism, and the asylum of the vicious.” 
So the record reads. It became 
the resort and asylum. of the vi- 
cious not because the leaders’ of 
the movement were of themselves 
especially wicked, for they were 
not—they. were respectable. sort 
of folks—“but, by the looseness 
of their doctrines, and the open 
expression of their sympathies, 
they attracted to them the worst 
people of the community.” What 
was the result? The. result: was 
that the morals became so corrupt 
that the whole scheme fell in pieces. 


Here, then, we have the history 
of these two colonies, Plymouth 
and Merry-Mount. With the histo- 
ry and wonderful growth of Plym- 
outh every American school boy 
is familiar. Those believing Pil- 
grims are the ancestors of many 
of the noblest and best men and 
women of the Republic. Histori- 
ans have written glowing eulogies 
oftheir virtues and their deeds; 
poets: have never tired of celebrat- 
ing their character» and worth in 
song. The-most popular of all 
American poets in one of his most 


between 


false ideas. or 
faith—faith in one God, faith in 


popular poems has fitly styled 
these colonist as 


The wheat sifted from three kingdoms 
For the planting of a new nation. 


Every one of their names, even 
the humblest and poorest, is written 
high up on the scroll of fame. But 
how was it with that colony of men 
and women who believed in pleas- 


ure first and last, and made it their 
God? How many of those now 


living ever even heard of the Mer- 
ry Mount colony, founded by Capt. 
Wollaston? It is only by close 
searching of old chronicles that 
anything is known of it. Even 
atheists of the present day know 
little or have little to say of those 
first atheists in America. 

Now why is thisso? Whatis the 
explanation of this remarkable 
fact? Why should one of these col- 
onies have produced such large re- 
sults for good and the other have 
so, little impression on history? 
The answer must be already in 
your mind. Belief in an Almighty 
and Holy Being on the one hand 
and belief in pleasures of sense 
and not ina true and living God 
on the other hand; or, as an- 
other puts it: “Christianity and 
consecration on the one hand and 
atheism and gratification on the 
other.” Truly, as Robert Coilyer 
says, “Atheism is destitution and 
neyer an institution.” 


It Does Matter. 

“No matter whata man believes, 
so he lives right.” Itis common 
to hear such remarks. But those 
who say that it is ‘no difference 
what a man believes, either do not 
mean what they say or they have 
very little faith in moral truth. I 
insist that it does matter what a 
man. belisyves. 


Do you mean to say that both 
truth and error are alike good? 
Surely, no one in his right mind 
will seriously say so; and for the. 
same reason, no one will say that 
it makes no difference whether a 
man believes true doctrines or 
false doctrines. What a man real- 
ly believes in religion that he real- 
ly is or tries to be be, “The just 
live by faith,” i. e. true faith. The 
truest doctrines must naturally, in 
the long run, produce the truest, 
best menand women. There are 
some beliefs, some doctrines that 
scarcely touch the heart and do not 
bear upon the practical life. For in- 
stance, |. could never see how it 
would make a man better or worse 


‘for believing or not believing in 


the existence: of a personal devil. 
But it does make all the difference 
virtue and. vice as. to 
whether a man believes or disbe- 
lieves in the one only true and 
living God and. in. Jesus Christ 
whom He-has sent. It may make 
all the difference between hell and 
heaven, in this life and. the next, 


whether.a man has been, trained 


from childhood to a pure Christian 
faith, or, has been trained to 
neglect. of that 


the eternal Right and faith in the 
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life and immortality brought to 
light through Jesus Christ. 
Destroy belief in another life, 
after this brief span of earth ends, 
and imagine the consequences if 
youcan! Ifthe grave ends atonce 
the criminal and the retribution; 
if the grave ends the philosopher, 
the patriot, and the statesman, the! oy in church ten miles distant bez 
true, loving wife, mother, and! fore the last bell rings and lift up 
friend; if beyond this life there is! their voices together in sweet ac- 
nawnoreand norlessfdr'a Lincoln | cord to their Creator. After the 


ee ih, fone. Ganteld tor | benediction, they join with neigh- 


‘ . .., bors and friends ina happy, “How- 
Guiteau, fora Florence Nightin-' qo_you-do” service, before parting. 
gale or the mostabandoned of Wo- Which scene 
men; if there be no more for the! smile upon? 


man who dies in agood cause than! Which of those associations - 
sowing seed for happy homes‘ 


forthe man who kills ina bad Which is most likely to save our 
cause, then may the abandoned boys and girls, and redeem the 
ask, ‘‘Why not give the reins to|land from Sabbath breaking, an- 
human passion, and keep nothing | archy, rioting and_ drunkenness? 
back from the heart’s desire?” | Don’t you know? Then, do. 
If there be no power above or back NOTES. 
of humanity to which that human- 
ity can look for help and reward; 
if man is responsible only to man, 
then who shall distinguish between 
the pure and the impure, between 
sin and holiness? 

If what aman believes does not 
make him a better man, then, it is 
certain evidence that either his be- 
licf is bad or that heis false to a 
good belief, because God’s universe 
is founded on truth and whatever 
we practice that is of the truth 
must inevitably improve our mor- 
als. 


death for want of better examples 
and better influences. 

Still another scene. A -house 
ten miles away from the dear old 
church. There is a family of 
children. The family is poor in 
this world’s goods, but rich in lofty 
purposes. The mother and father 
rise long before day and work to 
get all ready for meeting. They 


can the Creator 


The Unitarian church at Grand Haven, 
Mich., was recently burned down. There 
was some insurance on it. 


Oct. 21 was celebrated as the twenty-first 
anniversary of Wm. H. Baldwin’s connec- 
tion with the Young Men’s Christian 
Union, Boston, Mass. 


Rey. W.S. Key was installed Oct. 22, 
as pastor of a new churchat Hast Wey- 
mouth, Mass. Mr. Key also has charge 
of the church at Wollaston Heights. 


At the Pacific Unitarian Conference 
held in Portland, Qregon, September 25 
to 29, it was decided to establish three 
theological chairs at Berkly. President 
Horace Davis of the University of Cali- 
fornia had requested the various denom- 
inations to establish their theological 
schools at Berkly and so secure the ed- 
ucational advantazes offered by thestate. 
This will make one more educational 
centre where Unitarian preachers may be 
prepared for their work. May success 
attend this new work. 

et 


Among other good sentences in the 
dedication service of the Unity church, 


SOME ACTUAL SCENES. 


Which One Are You Painting? 


The bells are ringing for Sunday 


school on a beautifel Sunday Beatrice, Neb., Mary L. Leggett, minis- 
: ter, are these: 
morning. Minister,—Let us dedicate this church 


to a belief in the Fatherhood af God and 
the Brotherbood of Man, as revealed in 
the life of Jesus. 

Peonle,—As children of our Fatherand 
as disciples of Jesus our Elder Brother, 
we dedicate this church to belief in the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of Man. 


In the woods near Shelbyville 
is a gang of men and boys—a doz- 
en more or less—seated in a circle, 
onthe ground. They are throwing 
cards, betting and swearing. Their 
foul words, as they float out upon 
the still, pure air, seem to mock 
the church going bells. There 
will be no one in Sunday School 
or church from that circle, that 
day; and the fact of their being 
there keeps others away from 
church. They are having what 
they call a good time, doingas they 
please. That is ono scene. 


We learn from the Chicago dailies that 
Rey. Brooke Herford, of Boston, preach- 
ed the opening sermon at the Unitarian 
convention on Tuesday evening Oct. 22. 
Wednesday morning the conference 
opened with an attendance of about two 
hundred and fifty. After devotional ex- 
ercises the election of officers resulted as 
follows: president, the Rey. KE. I. Galvin 
of Chicago; secretary, the Rev, David 
Utter of Chicago; assistant secretary, the 
Rey. A.G. Jennings of Toledo. A busi- 
ness committee was appointed by the 
chair consisting of the Revs. G. A. Thay- 
er, D. Utter, C. L. Morse J, H. Crooker, 
and BE. L. Thompson. 

The first paper was read by Rev. T. B. 
Yorbush, of Milwaukee on “Planting 
Unitarian Churches.” A discussion fol- 
lowed opened by Rev. J. 'T. Sunderland, 
of Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The committee appointed to draft a 
plan for organization, presented a report 
recommending as a name for the new or- 
ganization the Unitarian Conference As- 
sociation the object | being a plan for 
uniting the various missionary organiza- 
tions now in existence among the Uni- 
tarians by means of an advisory commit- 
tee cousisting of the president and sec- 
retary of each conference and such other 
two persons as the conferences may ap- 
point, and of one delegate from any two 
churches lying outside any local confer- 
ence, or whose local conference may not 
affiliate with the association: ‘Lhe coun- 
cil to meet once each year to consider the 
whole field of Unitarian activity in thewest 
and to decide in what directions, by what 
methods, and to what extent it may wise- 
ly be pushed. The officers shall ‘consist 
of a chairman and secretary, who shall 
also be chairman and secretary of the as- 
sociation. 

After some discussion the report was 
adopted. ' 

The evening meeting was largely at- 
tended, the time being given up to short 


Now look at another. Do you 
see those fellows sneaking in at 
the back door of a saloon? What 
does it mean? You can guess. 
They also are having what they call 
“a good time’—doing as they 
please. 

Now look at another scene; all 
on the same fine day. It is in the 
country. Thereis no church or 
Sunday school in that vicinity 
that day; or if there be, some peo- 
ple don’t care. The young people, 
and some not so young; have gath- 
ered from round about’ and are 
having a “good time” also. They 
are playing ball on the green—do- 
ingas they please. (The mother 
and daughters are busy cooking 
for the visitors. while there are 
empty seats at the church (which 
they say they believe in) and 
scores are going in the way of 


talks by the Rev. Grindall Reynolds, 
secretary of the A. U. A., on “The Out- 
look and Needs of Unitarianism for 1889 
and 1890,” the Rey. E. A Horton, of 
Boston on “Wealth and Its Use in Re- 
ligious Works,” and the Rey. George 
Batchelor on “Our Unitarian Work in 
Japan.” 


oe 


THE “ETHICAL MOVEMENT.” 


One the Way Up or On the Way 
Down? 
[Extract from a Sermon on “The Living 

God” by Rev. Francis G. Peabody. 

Or take, once more, what seems 
tome oneof the most curious and 
instructive phases of philosophy 
among us,—that which calls itself 
the “ethical movement.” Here is 
at first sight another attempt of a 
far more practical and sympathet- 
ic kind to withdraw the attention 
of the time from all that is not 
tangible and human to the imme- 
diate problems and_ tragedies of 
human needs. Not a living God, 
but a living and improved human 
society, is what it thirsts to see. 
Not a distant heaven, it says, but 
a present earth is the true scense 
of regeneration. Net worship, but 
work, is the true offering. I need 
not say what a reproach is offered 
to the work of the Christian 
church when in the midst of its ac- 
tivities it could occur even to a 
few people that any such ethical 
enterprise needed undertaking. It 
is the practical confession that the 
people whose business it is to do 
the work are not doing it. Surely 
one ought to be able to turn on auy 
society for ethical culture and say 
—as a distinguished layman once 
said when asked tojoin a society 
for the prevention of pauperism—“I 
belong to one such society already; 
the Christian church.” But the 
ethical movement has a deeper 
lesson than this to teach. It goes 
its way of reaction and self-exclu- 
sion as thoughits principles natu- 
rally separated it from the wor- 
shipping world, but when it comes 
to give account of these principles, 
behold! its dynamic is no other 
than that which has always in- 
spired moral sacrifices and found 
beauty in duty-doing. The ethical 
aim fulfills itself and it opens into 
ideals which are manifestly religi- 
ous. Whena man frankly com- 
mits himself to principles of ideal- 
ism, when he is able to say that he 
keeps the sense of union ‘‘with that 
universal life to whose influence 
we have opened the channels of 
our being,” when he ‘feels con- 
strained to interpret the universe 
in terms of goodness,’ then I 
should not feel satisfied to classify 
such a manasa “suppressed The- 
ist,” for his Theism appears to me 
confessed and undisguised. It may 
be in vain to say here, as it was in 
vain to say of Mr. Spencer or of 
Mr. Harrison, that permanent 
peace is discovered for religious 
faith, but surely there is nothing 
testified to by the ethical move- 
mentif it be not an increasing 
tendency to recognize the religious 
aspect of conduct and to satisfy 
the thirst of the time for a living 
God. 


Only two generations ago. the 
great philosopher Fichte passed 
through much the same transition 
in-his thought which this ethical 
movement is now exhibiting, and I 
have always found the history of 
his mind among the most instruc- 
tive incidents which any student 
can examines, In his first phase of 
developmentiithe moral order of 
the world was to him enough to 
believe’ in. Kant’s Imperative 
controlled his thought. Ethical 


moral order,” he cried, “is God and 
we need no other.” But soon his 
teaching assumes a wholly differ- 
ent tone. Ethical culture, instead 
of satisfying the life of the soul, 
vow demonstrates to him that the 
life of the soul is undeveloped. 
Truly to live, one’s life must be 
merged in the Universal life which 
is the great reality. So long as 
one would be anything of himself, 
his true life has not begun. Thus, 
in his first phase, the one abiding 
reality was the moral personality 
of the individual; in his second 
phase the one abiding reality was 
that central life of which the in- 
dividual was but the reflection. 
This transition in Fichte’s thought 
has usually been described: as a 
revolution. It has been supposed 
that there lay an unbridged chasm 
between his earlier and his later 
works; and that he frankly accept- 
ed this self-contradiction. It was 
not until one of our own Unitarian 
scholars examined the work of 


| Fichte that the unity throughout 


the whole was observed. Fichte 
himself announced in his later 
writings that this unity existed in 
his mind. It was not self-contra- 
diction, it was only enlargement of 
view, which led him from the eth- 
ical tothe religious position. The 
one whencompletely analyzed was 
seen to rest upon the other. The 
only sufficient foundation for mor- 
al culture was in confidence toward 
the universe. The only adequate 
impulse for self-develo; ment was 
the spirit of self-surrender. He 
who would save his life must losé 
it, and he who was ready to lose it, 
the same would find it. I find in 
this incident of history, asin the 
ethical movement which it prefig- 
ures, solemn lessons both for the 
moralists and for the churches. 
On the one hand, let not those in 
whom moral purposes are thus 
compelling imagine that they have 
a conflict with the methods of re- 
ligion. The only way in which 
such a conflict can he prolonged 
must be through lack of philoso- 
phy and ignorance of history. 
Given a pure impulse to self-sac- 
rifice for the good of men and with 
it any degree of power in philo- 
sophical analysis and sooner or 
later the ethical intention will dis- 
cover that its motive power and 
permanent inspiration is nothing 
less than the thirst for a manifes- 
tation of the living God. And, on 
the other hand, let not the church- 
es suppose that, in lessening their 
emphasis on worship, in absorbing 
themselves in what men call prac- 
tical usefulness, and shaping them- 
selves into ethical culture clubs, 
they are likely to satisfy more 
completely the life of the time. 
The dynamic of church work re- 
mains what it has always been,— 
the sense of the divine reality. Let 
the churches take to themselves the 
full reproach of the ethical move- 
ment, and apply themselves to a 
better philanthropy, but let them 
take this other lesson of the same 
movement,—its confession that the 
sources of the moral force are in- 
tangible and ideal. It would bea 
sad day for any religious body if, 
in its desire to be as ethical as the 
ethicists, it should depreciate the 
moral lift of religious inspiration. 
It would be trying to pluck the 
fruits of life without fostering the 
roots of life. Here is the ethical 
movement, lifting its ethics into 
faith. Let it not meet any of us 
trving to turn our religion into 
terms of ethics. People may meet 
each other thus, standiag as it were 
on the same step of opinion, but it 
makes a vast difference whether 
one is on his way up or on his way 


passion filled his writing. “This down. 
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Our Young folks. 


THE TWO WORKERS. 

Two workers in one field 

Toiled on from day to day, 
Both had the same hard labor, 

Both had the same small pay. 
With the same blue sky above, 

The same green earth below, 
One soul was full of love, 

The other full of woe. 


One leaped up with the light, 
With the soaring of the lark; 
One felt it ever night, 
For his soul was ever dark, 
One heart was hard as stone, 
One heart was ever gay; 
One worked with many a groan, 
One whistled all the day. 


One had a flower clad cot 
Beside a merry mill, 
Wife and children near the spot 
Made it sweeter, fairer still; 
One a wretched hovel had, 
Full of discord, dirt and din,— 
No wonder he seemed mad,— 
Wife and children starved within. 


Still they worked in the same field, 
oiling on from day to day; 
Both had the same hard labor, 
Both had the same small pay, 
But they worked not with one 5.11], 
The reason iet me tell— 
The one drank at the still, 
The other at the well. 
——Selected. 


A Word to the Bovs. 


What do you think, 
friends, of the hundreds of thous- 
ands whoare trying tocheat them- 
selves and others into the belief 
that alcoholic drinks are good for 
them? Are they to be pitied and 
not blamed? Do you want to be 
ene of those wretched men? If we 
are to have drunkards in the fu- 
ture, some of them are to come 
from the boys to whom I am writ- 

ing; and IL ask you again if you 
want to be one of them? No! of 
course you don’t! Well, I havea 
plan for you that is just as sure to! 
save you from such a fate as the| 
sun is torise to-morrow morning. 
It never failed; it never will fail, 
and I think it is worth knowing. | 
Never touch liquor in any form. 
That is the plan, and itis not only 
- worth knowing, but it is worth 
putting in practice. I -know you 
don’t drink now, and it seems to 
youas if you never would. But 
your temptation will come, and it 
probably will come in this way: 
You will find yourself, some time, 
with a number of companions, and 
they will have a bottle of wine on | 
the table. They will drink and of- 
fer itto you. They will regard it 
as a manly practice, and very like- 
ly they will look upon you as a 
milksop if you don’t indulge with 
them. Then what will you do? 
Will you say, ‘‘No, no! none of that | 
stuff for me! I know a trick worth 
halfa dozen of that!” or will you 
take the glass with your own com- 
mon sense protesting, and your 
conscience making the 
draught bitter, and a feeling that 
you have damaged yourself, and 
then go off with a hot head anda 
skulking soul that at once begins 
to make apologies for itself, and 
will keep doing so all this life? 
Boys, do not become drunkards.— 


J. G. Holland. 


Tho Old Doctor’s Story 


“I have a little story to tell you, 
boys,” the old doctor said to the 
young people the other evening. 
“One day—a long, hot day it had 
been, too—I met | my father on the 
road into town. 

“¢T wish you could take this pack- 


hands at the door. 
'came to me, the tears rolling down 


young |» 


| fish end or aim in view. 


whole | 


work since daybreak. I was tired, 
dusty and hurgry. It was two 
miles into town. I wanted to get 
my supper and to wash and dress 
for singing school. 

“My first impulse was to refuse, 
and todoit harshly, for I was vexed 
that he should ask me after my 
long day’s work. IfI did refuse 
he would go himself. He was a 
gentle, patientold man. Butsome- 
thing stopped me; one of God’s 
good angels, I think. 

“« Of course, father, Pll take it,’ 
I said, heartily, giving my scythe 
to one of the men. He gave me 
the package. 

“‘Thank you, Jim,’ he said; ‘I 
was going myself, but somehow I 
don’t feel very strong to-day.’ 

“He walked with me to the road 


that turned off tothe town and, as 


he left, put his hand on my arm, 
saying again, ‘Thank you, my son. 
You’ve always been a good boy to 
me, Jim.’ 

“T hurried into town and back 
again. When 1 came near the 
house I saw a crowd of the farm 
One of them 


his face. 
‘““¢Vourfathe1,’ he said, the fell 
dead just as he reached the house. 


|The last words he spoke were to 


ou.’ 

“[?’m an old man now, but I have 
thanked God over and over again 
in all the years that have passed 
since that hour, that those last 
words were, ‘You've always been a 
good boy to me.’”’ 

No human being ever yet was 
sorry for love or kindness shown 
to others. But there is no pang of 
remorse so keen as the bitterness 
.with which we remember neglect 
or coldness which we have shown 
to loved ones who are dead. 

Do not begrudge loving deeds 
;and kind words, especially to those 
who gather with you about the 
same hearth. In many families a 
habit of nagging, crossness, or ill- 
natured gibing gradually covers 
the real feeling of love that lies 
deep beneath. 

And, after all, it is such a little 
way that we can go together. 


The Cost of Blue Ribbon. 
“Doth Job serve’ God. for} 


naught?” was the devil’s question; 
and the devil’s children are contin- 
ually asking similar questions con- 
cerning the people of God. Judg- 
ing other folks by themselves, they 
have no idea of doing things sim- 
ply because it is right to do them; 
and they believe that men who do 
right usually do it with some sel- 
Now and | 
then one of these questioners gets 
his answer. 


“How much do you get for wear- 
ing that?” said a young gentleman 
in an omnibus to one on whose 
coat was displayed the total ab- 
stainer’s badge of blue ribbon. 


“Really, I can’t say exactly,” re- 
plied the wearer of the ribbon, “but 
I think it costs me about twenty 
thousand pounds a year,” was the 
prompt and unexpected reply of 
Mr. Carrington. 


And his statement was literally 
true. He was the son of a great 
brewer, whose name stands on the 
public houses all over the kingdom. 
When he died he designed his 
brewery for his oldest son, Ireder- 
ick, if he were willing to carry on 
the business;if not, the brewery 
was to go to his youngest son, and 


age to the village for me, Jim,’ he 
said, hesitating. 

“Now, I was a boy of twelve, not 
fond of work, and was just out of 


Frederick was to receivers smaller 
property instead of atia4 
son had not long before consecra- 
ted himself to the service of God, 


the hay field, where I had been at 


and had begun to work among the 


poor, and sinful, and degraded in 
the eastof London. In trying to 
turn them from their evil ways, 
and rescue them from their terri- 
ble condition, he speedily became 
acquainted with the fact that the 
creat obstacle in the way of gospel 
work was drink, and that the Car- 
rington brewery was doing ten 
times more harm than his mission 
was likely todo good. Accordingly 
he quit the brewery business, sac- 
rificing an income of nearly one 
hundred thousand dollars a year, 
and went to work to undo so far as 
he could the mischief that was. be- 
ing done by drink.— The Christian. 


My Boy, Do You Smoke? 


The United States navy annual- 
ly takesinto its service a large 
number of apprentice boys who 
are sent all over the world and 
taught to be thorough sailors. It 
has been the policy of the govern- 
ment since the war to educate the 
“blae jacket” upon the principle 
that the moreintelligent a man is, 
the better sailor he is likely to be- 
come. There is no lack of candi- 
dates for these positions. 
dreds of boys apply but many are 
rejected because they cannot pass 
the physical examination. Major 
Houston, who is in charge of the 
Washington navy yard barracks, is 
the authority for the statement that 
one-fifth of all the boys examined 
are rejected on account of heart 
disease. 

His first question to a boy who 
desires to enlist is: “Do you 
smoke?” The invariable answer is, 
“No sir,” but the tell-tale discolor- 
ation of the fingers at once shows 
thetruth. The surgeons say that 
cigarette smoking by boys produces 
heart disease, and that in ninety-. 
nine cases in a hundred the rejec- 
tion of would-be apprentices on 
account of this defect comes from 
the excessive use of the milder 
forms of this weed. Thisisa_ re- 
markable statement, coming, as it 
does from so high an authority 
and based upon the results of ex- 
aminations going on day after day, 
month after month. It should be 
awarning to parents that the 
deadly cigarette is sure to bring 
about incalculable injury to the 
young. A law passed restricting 
its use to the dudes would not, 
perhaps, bring popular disfavor, 
because it might reduce tne num- 
ber of these objects about our 
streets, but boys indulging in the | 
cigarette ought to be treated to | 
liberal doses of “rod or. pickle” 
until the habit is thoroughly eradi- | 
cated.—Scientific American. 


=e Big Words. 


A lady, who never went to bed, 
but always ‘‘retired,”’ who never 
undressed, but “disrobed,” who} 
never began any thing, but “com- 
menced” it,who had “apartments” 
instead of rooms, who always "’ex- 
tinguished” a light instead of put- 
ting it out, whose friends “depart- 
ed this life’ instead of dying, 
who “purchased” articles instead 
of buying—this lady was asked 
about the health of her aunt who 
had gone to Italy. She replied: 

“On arriying there she was 
somewhat attenuated on account 
of the perturbations of a protract- 
ed sea voyage, but owing to the 
salubrity of the climate she has 


now become quite buxom.” 
_—_ 


In some gay hour vice steals into the 
breast; 

Perchance she wears some softer virtue’s 
vest; 

By unperceived degrees she tempts to 
stray, 

Till far from virtue’s path she leads the 
feet away. 


Hun-| _ 


“Character of Democracy in the United 
States,” opens the “Atlantic Monthly” 
for November, ard it is an excellent spec- 
imen of the kind of consideration of pol- 
ities which makes the “Atlantic” so valu- 
able to thoughtful persons. Another po- 
litical paper, galled ‘“The French-in-Can- 
ada,” is contributed by Mr. Eben Green- 
ough Scott, whose paper on ‘‘La Nouyelle 
France” will be remembered by readers 
of the ‘‘Atlantic.” Artists and amateurs 
will be, howéyver, much more interested 

n “Allston and his Unfinished Picture,” 
—passages from the Journals of Mr. 
Richard H. Dana,—a charming series cf 
extracts contributed by Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams about Mr. Allston’s last 
and unfinished picture of ‘Daniel inter- 
preting to Belshazzar the Writing onthe 
Wall.” “Materials for Landscape Art in’ 
America,” by Charles H. Moore, of Har- 
yard University, will also interest the 
same class of readers. Mr. James’s 
“Tragic Muse,’ Mr. Bynner’s serial, and 
the short story called “The First Mayor,” 
by Octave Thanet, form the fiction of the 
number; and there are, also, a half-liter- 
ary, half-historical article on “Some Ro- 
mances of the Revolution,” a paper on 
“The Nieces of Mazarin,’ a lively sketch 
on “Marie Bashkirtseff.” Theremainder 
of the number is made up of careful re- 
views and the usual departments. The 
magazine has that scholarly and literary 
air which particularly endears itself to 
the man of letters.6 Houghton, Mifflins & 
Co., Boston. 
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With Jesus Christ as Leader in morals and re 
ligion, this paper aims to help in the glorious 
endeavor 

“To build the Universal Church 


Lofty as in the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man.”’ 


TERMS,—Single copy, one year, - - - $1,00 
5 to 10 copies to one address, each, Bite Wo UG 
"Specimen copy sent free. 
J.L. DOUTHIT, Pub’r, 
Shelbyville, 111. 


We send this paper to a number 
who are not subscribers in hopes 
that they may become subscribers. 


Our Best Words has determined 
to have little or no more contro- 
yersy upon, or reference to past 
differences in our Unitarian body, 
unless some new occasion arises 
that urgently demands it. Leav- 
‘ing all differences behind, we press 
forward to affirm, emphasize, build 
up and bless in true Christian life 
and character. 


-_s 


For Our Best Words. 
LIFE—WHAT IS IT? 


¥, F, BUCKNER. 


Know ye what it is to live? Itis 
Not only to exist, to walk the earth, 
To view itsrising suns and falling shades, 
To eatch the starlight’s gleam, to muse upon 
The varied forms of nature as awake 
The seasons from the sleep in which they’ve laid, 
’Tis more than to be born, and then to die, 
Than span the little space of time that’s called 
Mortality, to live its poverty 
Or hoard away its gold, to follow in 
The path of vice, and leave our foot-marks red 
With dole experience on each crag, and stone. 
’Tis not to walk aloft, inflated with 
Unmanly pride, with silent earand half 
Closed eye where ne’era sound of human woe 


Is heard, where ne’er a hand is raised to soothe 
The thousand heart aches born in silence, and 


Alone; "tis not to follow. after ghosts 
‘ Of dreams, to wither at misfortune’s touch, 
To scoff, to mourn, to laugh to wear the cap 
And bells, to follow the discordant throng; 
But life is that which goeth out as life 
Comes in, ’tis love, ’tis labor, ministry, 
It is a rich experience of the soul, 
*Tis truth eternal realized within, 


Which lasteth when 'the stars shallcease to 


shine, 
And earth its plains and hills shall fade away,— 
Thy love it is, O Holy Power supreme. 
Le Roy, O. 


Dr. William H. Furness, who 


was 50 years pastor of the First 
Unitarian church, Philadelphia, 
is now in his eighty-eighth year 
and is still youthful in spirit. He 
preached the sermon—and it was 
areal Christian sermon—at the 
late National Conference in that 
city, and all the hymns sung at 
theseryice were written by this 
yenerable father in Israel. The 
following are the first lines of some 
of the more popular hymns of 
which Dr. Furness is author: 


“Slowly, by God’s hand unfurled, 
Down arourd the weary world.” 


_ “Feeble, helpless, how shall I 
Learn to live and learn to die?” 


Thanksgiving for November 28, 1889. 
[From “Daily Praise and Prayer.”) 
SCRIPTURE. 


OR the Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good land, a land of 
brooks and water, of fountains and depths that spring out of 
valleys and hills; a land of wheat, and barley, and yines, and fig trees, 


_|and pomegranates; a land of oil, olive, and honey; a land wherein 


thou shalt eat bread withou scarceness, thou shalt not lack any thing 


5|in it; a land whose stones are iron, and out of whose hills thou mayest 


dig brass. 
When thou hast eaten and art full, then thou shalt bless the Lord 
thy God for the good land which he hath given thee. 


HYMN. 


In pleasant lands have fallen the lines 
That bound our goodly heritage; 

And, safe beneath our sheltering vines, 
Our youth is blest, and soothed our age. 

What thanks, O God, to thee are due. 
That thou didst plant our fathers here, 

And watch and guard them as they grew 
A yineyard to the planter dear! 


The toils they bore our ease have wrought: 
They sowed in tears,—in joy we reap; 
The birthright they so dearly bought, 
We'll guard till we with them shall sleep. 
Thy kindness to our fathers shown, 
In weal and woe, through all the past, 
Their grateful sons, O God shall own 
While here their name and race shall last. 


PRAYER. 


ATHER, we thank thee for the joy of life, and the fair world in 
which we live; for the fragrance and beauty of thespring, the 
genial warmth and rich fruitage of the summer, and the bountiful 
harvests. that crown the year. We thank thee that our lines have fallen 
in pleasant places, and for all the heritage of good into which we have 
been born. We bless thee for every good institution: for schools and 
churches; for that liberty wherewith thou makest all men free. We 
thank thee for the excellent example of the faithful ones who have 
gone before us; and we pray that we may be worthy of our high 
privilege, and do our part faithfully and well, to leave the world better 
than we found it, better for our having lived in it. Amen. 


Worth Repeating. 

The “Southwestern Methodist,” 
published at Kansas City, Mo., is 
pure, bright and brave and re- 
markably broad in spirit. It is 
very practical, too. It never speaks 
without saying something that hits 
the mark. From the last two is- 
sues of that paper we clip the 
following first page paragraphs: 


| ment of the Negro minstrels and 


of the ‘“‘Deestrict Skule.” 


The only way to gain the love 
of some people is to help them hate 
somebody else. 


As vital goodness dies in the 


of creeds and rituals. 


A brother was professing to be 
wholly sanctified. His neighbor 
said, “Brother Jones has more of 
that thing you talk about than you 
have, but he only calls it religion.” 


The most useless creature on 
God’s foot-stool is the society wo- 


man. DH : 
A man eats his dinner with more 


relish when he has paid the butch- 
er and grocer. So does one hear 
the gospel with more satisfaction 
‘and profit when he has paid the 
preacher. 


One of the great needs of the 
age is mind-developing, soul-edu- 
cating work for women in high so- 
ciety and wealthy homes. 


Politics in religion is not good, 
but religion in politics is excellent. 


A church is to be judged not 
from the number of people who 
attend it, butfrom what they hear 
when they go. 


Washington on Sunday. 


In 1827-9, General Craig, the 
last surviving general of the revo- 
lutionary army, lived at the same 

You like your new preacher; hotel in Allentown in which I lived 
he draws crowds to your church. | while engaged as civil engineer 1n 
‘A clown could do the same. There|the construction of the Lehigh 
was not seating room for the peo- canal. I frequently visited the 
ple when you had your entertain- | general to hear him relate revolu- 


Church, she becomes more jealous 


tionary anecdotes. Among these 
he related the following: 

When we were at Morristown, 
our headquarters were in a house 
where the parlor was entered im- 
mediately from the street, Gen- 
eral Washington frequently step- 
ped in when passing to have 
familtar conversation. On one oc- 
casion we sat down to cards on 
Saturday night, and kept the win- 
dows closed and the lhghts burn- 
ing, and continued to play until 
church time Sunday morning. 


Washington on his way to 
church stepped in as usual. He 


advanced two or three steps, and 
saw what we were doing, and with- 
out a word turned about and left 
the room and went to church. 

It broke up our game of cards. 

Here we have the Commander- 
in-Chief, entering the room in 
which his generals were assembled 
and refusing to recognize either 
of them. The consequence might 
have been very serious, but it 
produced an impression which it 
issafe tosay was never forgotten 
by any general present.—Ouwr 
Dumb Animais. 


> 


The Unitarians at Philadelphia. 


The ‘Christian Leader” says, 
“There is in a grand meeting that 
which lets slipthe superlatives. In 
describing the Unitarian Conven- 
tion at Philadelphia, the “Christian 
Register” does not apply the 
brakes:” 

Our Syracuse Elijah caught up 
the whole Conference, bacteria and 
all, ina whirlwind. No address 
during the week received more 
praise or produced a_ deeper im- 
pression than that of Dr. Francis 
E. Abbott of Cambridge, on “Sci- 
entific Theology the Ground of all 
Liberal Religion.” Dr. Abbott laid 
a strong and deep foundation and 
built a lofty superstructure. No 
abstract can do justice to it; and 
the essay in its full dimensions— 
height, depth and breadth— will 
be printed next week. The climax 
of the Conference was reached in 
the closing meeting on Thursday 
night. “Could you get such, an 
audience at Saratoga?” said a Phil- 
adelphian, as he looked up to the 
vast gathering reaching from par- 
quet to the third gallery. Rev. 
Minot J. Savage held the closest 
attention cf the multitude, as he 
described the forces at work to 
modify theology; Rey. Edward 
Everett Hale was at his best,—not 
his level best, but something even 
higher,—as he told of the forces at 
work modifying the churches; and 
George Wiliam Curtis capped 
the climax with an address on 
the forces at work modifying soci- 
ety. For once the school girl ad- 
jective was rightly applied: it was 
truly “elegant.” The ancients. 
were not wrong in thinking the 
highest eloquence to be a divine 
gift. After hearing Mr. Curtis, 
one must believe that Apollo and 
Mercury are no longer heathen 
deities. His address was not less 
true, not less good, because it was 
beautiful. 
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OUR BEST WORDS. 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTALY. 
JASPER L. DOUTHIT, Eprror. 


“A Puner Christianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears butits name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome. Let our lives re- 
yeal its beauty and its power.”— William Ellery 
Channing. . 


“Heaven's gate is shut to him who comes alone. 
Save thon a soul and it shall save thine own. 


Enter2? as Second Class Mail Matter 


SHELBYVILLE, ILL., Nov. 15, 1889. 


Unitarianism, aswe whderstand 
and advocate it, means spiritual 
unity, freedom, fellowship, and 
character UNDER THE LEAD- 
ERSHIP OF JESUS CHRIST. 


The human race is divided in- 
to two classes—those who- go 
ahead and do something, and 
those who dit stil! and inquire, 
“Why wasn’t it done the other 
way?”—O, W. Holmes. 


“The tone of the Philadelphia 
Conference was very good. One 
of the best things was Francis E. 
Abbott’s paper on Scientific The- 
ology and his tremendous blows at 
agnosticism and ethics, minus 
theism, as having no foundation.” 
So writes one who was there. 


“The National Alliance of Uni- 
tarian and other Liberal Christian 
Women.” Thisis the title of the 
new national organization of the 
Woman’s Auxillary, and the con- 
stitution says that in disbursing 
moneys for missionary purposes 
the members of this organization 
shall act in harmony with the 
American Unitarian Association 
and the National Conference. 


The National Unitarian Position. 


We are happy to state that the 
National Conference of Unitarian 
and other Christian churches still 
holds to the following comprehen- 
sive platform: 

Re-a firming our allegiance to 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, and de- 
siring to secure the largest unity 
of the spirit, and the widest prac- 
tical co-operation, we invite to our 
fellowship all who wish to be fol- 
lowers of Christ.—[ Art. IX, of 
the Constitution of the ‘National 
Conference of Unitarian and other 
Christian Churches,” | 

The Conference showed no dis- 
position to change its position in 
order to conciliate agnostics or 
any ethical basis movement. Eth- 
ical basis brethren were cordially 
welcomed and given a part on the 
program; this is as it should be; 
but there was no compromising of 
a distinctly avowed Christian ba- 
sis to accommodate good Jews, non- 
Christians or Atheists. 


A few more copies of our num- 
ber in memory of Henry W. Foote 
ean be furnished at this office. 


| . 
ichildren are 


‘As His Custom Was’’—Luke iv.'16. 


Deut, vi, 7—'Teach Them Diligently Unto 
Thy Children.” 


[Extract from a sermon. | 

It is the most natural thing in 
the world for a child to do what it 
sees father and mother or older 
ones doing. If you want your 
children to go the right way, you 
must go that way yourself. If you 
fail to go the right way, the next 
best thing for your children, and 
for your example upon all others, 
is to frankly confess your fault and 
urge others to avoid your mistake 


/and the courses that have enslaved 


you to bad habits. Never for a 
moment indulge your children in 
what you know to be wrong. You 
must not be severe or unkind, 
neither must you be lax and give 
licensein wrong ways. Youshould 
give your children to understand 


that because you love them so|: 


well, you cannot permit them to go 
in wrong ways. Thousands of 
ruined, body and 
soul, by the mistaken kindness of 
fathers and mothers. It is  sin- 
ful to pet a child in bad habits. 
It may beonly a trifling bad habit, 
but to indulge itin yourself or 
your children may be but the first 
step toa whole brood of greater 
evils. 

For a child to get in the habit of 
eating or drinking wrong things 
may enslave and ruin the man or 
woman; and to neglect the right 
training of children may fix habits 
that curse them in after life and 
curse their children after them, 
for generations to come. 
member now thy Oreator in the 
days of thy youth” said the wise 
man. “Train upa child in the 
way it shouid go, and when it is 
old it will not depart from it.” 

Take the matter of church going, 
for example. Jesus, we are told 
in the Gospel, went into the syna- 
gogue to worship as his custom 
was on the Sabbath day. Jesus’ 
parents had brought him up to 
that custom or habit, so that it 
was the most natural thing in the 
world for him to do. Arewe like- 
ly to foster a better custom for our 
children? Our children should 
never know from any thing that 
we teach them by precept or ex- 
ample thatitis any less their duty 
to attend public worship on the 
Sabbath day, than it is to wash 
their faces and comb their hair 
when needed. We should teach 
them the Bible and the duty of 
going to church as much a matter 
of course as telling the truth, or 
changing garments when soiled. 
There is just as much reason, be- 
fore God, for a parent to indulge 
a child in dirt as there is for in- 
dulging it in the neglect of those 
customs and methods ordained of 
God for making good and true men 
and women. 


What would you think of a 
father and mother who should 
say: ‘Our children don’t want to 
wash and be clean and we are not 
going to have them do it against 
their will; it is not right to bias or 
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‘““Re-| 


prejudice their young minds in 
this way against cleanliness!” 
Would you fora moment justify 
parents in such a course? But is 
it any wiser or better in the long 
run for parents to say: “Our 
children would rather go visiting 
or fishing to-day than to attend 
Sunday School or church and we 
are not going to have them do 
these good things against their 
will; we don’t wish to bias their 
young minds against religion.” 
The fact, is if all the children of 
our country for a few generations 
were thus indulgéd and neglected 
it would result in a barbarous state 
of society and destruction of 
home and family life. In other 
words, if such indulgence and neg- 
lect of religious service were uni- 
versal for two or three generations 
it would bias people against all 
pure religion and true living. 

Now, if it is the right kind of 
religion your children go to learn 


‘and there is anybody fitto teach 


them, they will more likely, in 
time, become biased in its favor 
and fixed in habits that will draw 
them from evil and make it as 
hard when they grow older for 
them to stay away from church 
influences as it is now difficult for 
you to get them to attend. And if 
there is no church or religious 
meetings in your vicinity that 
you believe will make your child- 
ren better, then, your first duty to 
God and men is to seek to estab- 
lish a church that you honestly be- 
lieve in. Begin at home. Teach 
your children in your own house 
to reverence their Creator and 
keep his commandments. “Teach 
these things diligently to thy 
children.” Habit is second na- 
ture; habit is powerful for good or 
for evil, as the case may be, and 
parents are largely responsible for 
the habits or customs of their 
children in after life. 


“No Bitterness Fora Single Human 
Being.” 

It is rare—entirely too rare—in 
the history of this Republic, for 
leaders of one political party to 
deal so fairly with opponents and 
speak so kindly of them, personal- 
ly, as Ex-Gov. John P. St. John 
and Gen. Clinton B. Fisk are ac- 
customed to do. We have closely 
watched the words of these gentle- 
men for several years and we haye 
not seen or heard a sentence of 
personal abuse toward any person 
from either of them, though they 
have both had great provocation; 
they have been outrageously and 
persistently falsely accused and 
defamed. 

We give elsewhere the genial, 
neighborly words of Gen. Fisk 
about Vice-President Morton. We 
read in a few—too few—papers 
how St. John in the same conven- 
tion came to Mr. Morton’s defense 
when there was danger of the 
Vice-President being misjudged. 
During that same week, atthe Na- 
tional Banquet in the Sherman 
House, Chicago, given in his hon- 
or, St. John said to the five hun- 


dred men and women who sat with 
him at meat: 

“I haye simply tried to do my 
duty in an humble way, and have 
in my heart no bitterness for a 
single human being. Our cause is 
too great to entertain any bitter- 
ness against any individual.” 


But while he was speaking thus, 
some of his political opponents 
were calling him “a foul slander- 
er,’ “arrant hypocrite” ete. See late 
issues of St. Louis “Globe Demo- 
crat,” and Chicago “Inter Ocean,” 
“Tribune” ete. 

Such sweetness of temper as 
shown by this prohibition leader, 
under the circumstances, is won- 
derful. It has only been equaled 
among prominent politicians, so 
faras we know, by that of Lincoln 
and Garfield who were also assail- 
ed with much the same violent 
party spirit and deep rooted prej- 
udice—just the spirit that breeds 
assessins like Booth and Guiteau. 

How much more _ innocent 
bleod must flow and how 
many more of cur purest patriots 
and noblest statesmen must fall 
victims of ignorant prejudice and 
party hate, fanned by lying dema- 
gogues. and newspapers, and in- 
flamed by liquor—how many more 
such innocent, bleeding victims 
must be offered up before the 
American people learn to practice 
the martyred Lincoln’s’ words: 
“With malice toward none and 
charity for all, pursuing the right 
as God gives usto see the right?” 


NOTES. 


Rev. W,P, Tilden has taken charge of 
the First Unitarian Society in Plainfield, 


Rey. Robert Savage has resigned his 
charge at Greely, Colorado, on account 
of failing health, 


Funds are being raised to provide for 
the building of a church in memory of 
Dr. Adoniram Judson. 


Rev. Dr. Bartol, for fifty-two years 
pastor of the West Church, Boston, 
Mass., has resigned his charge on account 
of declining health. 


Rev. J.T. Sunderland has the first 
talk to his peopleabout his trip over the 
sea in the November “Unitarian.” It is 
interesting and we shall be glad tosee 
the talk continued, 


Judging by the recent editorials 
“Unity’’, the organ of the Western Unitar- 
ian Conference, is nut at all satistied 
with the actions of the late National Con- 
ference of Unitarians at Philadelphia, 


The Unitarian church at Portsmouth, 
EngJand, has purchased the cottage in 
which John Pounds carried on his work 
for nineteen years, and are doing work 
similar to the work of that grand old 
man, His likeness surrounded in his 
cottaze by poor children has been given 
in the “Christian Life and Unitarian 
Herald,” our English Unitarian paper. 
+e 


THE NAMES OF THE COUNCIL. 


The following are the names of the 
Council of the National Unitarian Con- 
ference as reorganized at Philadelphia: 
General secretary, Rey. George Batch- 
elor, Lowell, Mass.; treasurer, William 
Howell Reed, Boston, Mass.; council, ~ 
Rey. Brooke Herford, Boston, Mass., 
chairman; Mrs. J. W. Andrews, Boston, 
Mass., Mrs. George 8. Hale, Boston, 
Mass., Rey. John Snyder, St. Louis, Mo., 
Rey. Thomas R. Slicer, Providence, R. I., 
Rey. Joseph May, Philadelphia, Pa., Rey, 
Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, Madison, Wis., 
Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md., 
Isaac H. Cary, Brooklyn, N, Y., Henry 
H. Edes, Boston, Mass. The committee 
on Fellowship as appointed by the new 
council under a new by-law:—Eastern 
States, Dr. Moors, Rey. A. Woodbury, 
Rey. E. B. Wilson; Middle States, Rey. 
D. W. Morehouse, Rey. 8. H. Camp, 
Prof. Cary of Meadville; Western States, 
Rey. J. C. Learned, Rey. G. A. Thayer, 
Rey. 8. M. Crothers; Pacific Coast, Rey. 
Thomas Van Ness, Dr. Horatio Stebbins, 
Dr. T, L. Eliot. 


OUR BEST WORDS. 
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UNITARIAN NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 
The thirteenth biennial National Con- 
ference of the Unitarian and other 
Christian Churches was held in Phila- 
delphia, Oct. 28-31, 1889. The opening 
sermon was given on Thursday eyening, 
Oct. 28, by Rev. W.H. Furness, D. D. 
(aged 88 years.) All the hymns which 
were sung during the evening were com- 
posed by Dr. Furness. Several ministers 
assisted in the service. The address of 
welcome was given by Rev. Joseph May. 
Rey. Geo. H. Briggs, D. D., offered the 
closing prayer, and the benediction was 
pronounced by Rev. W. I. Nichols. 


The celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
was conducted by Rey. Robert Collyer, 
on Tuesday morning, at nine o’clock—a 
memorable and impressive service. 

The Conference was formally called to 

‘order at 10 a. m.on Tuesday, in the 
Academy of Music, by the President, 
Hon. Samuel F. Miller, Prayer was of 
fered by Rey. E. B. Wilson. 

Then busy days and evenings followed 
to the close. Immense meetings were 
held and many true and good words 
were spoken. 

Justice Miller, of Washington, D.C., 
(who will be remembered by most of our 
readers as one of the justices of the Su- 

- preme Court of the United States) was 
re-elected President, and Rey. Geo. 
Batchelor, Lowell, Mass, was elected 
general secretary. On the closing even- 
ing, addresses were delivered by Hon. 
Geo. William Curtis, Rev, Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, the Rev. Brooke Herford 
and the Rey. Minot J. Savage. 

A collection on the last evening 
amounting to $1,366.74 was taken up 
for the Meadville James Freeman 
Clarke Professorship. This in addition 
to the previous subscriptions, amounting 
inall tonearly $12,000. 

The conference closed with a benedic- 
tion from Rev. Robert Collyer. 


>< — 


The Unitarians In Council. 

The following extract from an 
editorial in the “Christian Union,” 
edited by Dr. Lyman Abbott, suc- 
cessor to the pulpit of Henry Ward 
Beecher, so justly views the late 
National Unitarian Conference in 
Philadelphia, that we can do no 
better than to adopt it as express- 
ing our own views of the matter: 


__ Though in the West during the 
last four years there have been 
warm discussions onthe subject 
of platforms and policies, these 
divisions have not invaded the 
National Conference, nor has there 
been any burning practical ques- 
tion to give zest and excitement to 
this meeting, unless the organiza- 
tion of a new Woman's National 
Alliance may be said to have fur- 
nished such an occasion. The 
Conference throughout was mark- 
ed by much harmony of thought 
and action. 

One need only compare the pro- 
gram ofthis National Conference 
with those of fifteen or twenty 
years ago to note the decided 
change in spirit and method that 


has come over the Unitarian body. 
* * * % * 


When the American Unitarian 
Association was formed in 1825, 
some of the most prominent lead- 
ers of Unitarianism in that day 
were opposed tosuch an organiza- 
tion. They hadahorror, which in 
some respects might be deemed 
wholesome, of forming a new sect; 
and for a long time after this Asso- 
ciation was formed there was no 
organized union either for confer- 
ence or missionary work among 
the churches. * * * 
‘The new change which has come 
over the spirit of Unitarianism is 
seen in the new organic enterprises 
which appear on their program, 


and in the results which they are 
ableto report. The American Uni- 
tarian Association, instead of being 
a simple association of individuals 
paying one dollar a year into its 
treasury, has become a body com- 
posed of delegates from churches 
contributing to its funds. It has 
practically become the treasury as 
well as the executive arm of the 
National Conference. The plan 
of forming State Conferences has 
been widely adopted, and several 
of them have secretaries who pros- 
ecute missionary work within the 
State borders. Though the seat 
ofits strength is still in New 
England, Unitarianism is now 
seeking a foothold in the South 
and West, on the Pacific Coast, 
andevenin Japan. * *- * 


Before the war, Unitarians had 
two hundred and fifty societies; to- 
day they number about four hun- 
dred. ‘The larger part‘of this in- 
crease has come within the last 
ten or fifteen years. Formerly they 
raised six thousand dollars for all 
purposes; this year they have re- 
ceived, including the amounts giv- 
en for the Montana Indian school 
and their Church , Building Loan 
Fund, over sixty thousand dollars. 
Thirty years ago there was but one 
church on the Pacific Coast; now 
there are eighteev. ‘Then, in the 
whole region from the Alleghanies 
to the Rocky Mountains, there 
were only thirteen churches; now 
there are ninety. Their distribution 
of tracts has increasedfrom fifteen 
thousand to three hundred thous- 
and a year, largely influenced by 
the organization of what has been 
called the Post-Office Mission. 
Hight years ago a Woman’s Aux- 
iliary Conference was formed. Its 
members were confined largely to 
the Eastern churches. The new 
Woman’s Alliance, which has 
practically been consummated at 
Philadelphia, unites the women of 
the East and West in one Nation- 
al organization, composed of a 
large number of local branches. * * 


Unitarianism has always been 
marked by a certain ethical spirit 
and an interestin benevolent activ- 
ity and in social reform. The 
strong humanitarian tendency of 
the Unitarian Church was illus- 
trated in a little anecdote told by 
the Rev. Dr. E. E. Hale at the re- 
cent Conference. Referring to the 
dedication of a Unitarian church 
in a small and remote city in New 
England, he quoted the remark of 
an intelligent lady, who said: ‘A 
Unitarian church to you merely 
means one more name on your cal- 
endar; to the people in this town 
it means better books, better mu-— 
sic, better sewerage, better health, 
better life, less drunkenness, more 
purity, and better government.” 
A church which stands for such 
things will find a mission even after 
the tneological controversies which 
created it have passed away. * * 


It is worth noting thatthe pa- 
per which was generally conceded 
to be the most weighty of any giv- 
en at the Conference was that by 
Dr. Francis E. Abbot on “Scien- 
tific Theology the Ground of all 
Liberal Religion.” Dr. Abbot’s pa- 
per was an elaborate philosophic 
refutation of agnosticism. ‘“Per- 
sonality,” he declared, “in nature 
and in man is the last word of sci- 
ence and of philosophy, and the 
first word of ethics and religion.” 
Dr. Abbot’s appearance at the 
Conference was the more interest- 
ing because nearly twenty years 
ago he withdrew from it on acount 
ofits Christological preamble. He 
has not attended a meeting since 
asa participant. Yet by invita- 
tion of the Council he appears at 


this meeting as a conservative, de- 
fending the theistic principle 
against the assaults of agnosticism. 


Very Kind Words. 


Gun. FISK SPEAKS #0OR HIS FRIEND, 
Lryi P. Morton. . THE VIcE- 
PRESIDENT IS GETTING HIS EYES 
OPEN. AN ELOQUENT TRIBUTE TO 
Lucy Wrpbp Hayts. 


Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, the chosen 
nominee for presidency for the Na- 
tional Prohibition party last cam- 
paign, was an interested visitor at 
the National W. C. T. U. conven- 
tion in Chicago, the other day. 
It was after much had been said 
about Vice-President Morton’s 
bar-room that Gen. Fisk was in- 
vited by Miss President Willard 
to address the convention, briefly. 
He responded in the following 
most gallant, graceful and charac- 
teristic speech: 

Madam President, and friends: 
I think I know better than to take 
more than a moment or two of 
your precious time. I have seen 
the program and noticed just how 
far you are behind. Of course I 
thank you for this greeting. I 
count it no light honor to be per- 
mitted to stand here and look this 
vast throng of earnest Christian 
women in the face. I believe, Miss 
President, that the World’s Fair 
are here. [Applause and Laugh- 
ter.] Of course, [ feel quite at 
home in Battery D. I have heard 
the roar ofits guns in other days, 
and I have heard its echos clear 
across from here to the seashore. 
Indeed, its projectiles have been 
flying so swiftly about that it has 
been hardiy safe to be without an 
umbrella—even on Pennsylvania 
avenue. Everybody is lstening 
to hear what you have to say. 
Coming on from New York, it was 
the theme of conversation more 
than all others in the. drawing- 
room. cars. Quite a celebrated 
Detroit brewer got on board with 
us yesterday morning, and he, 
with his red face, read his news- 
paper, and his face grew redder as 
he read the paper, until he finally 
said, with much emphasis, “Dem 
the womens, does beet the very 
divile;’ and I comforted him by 
saying, “That is just what they 
are trying to do. Let you and I 
turn in and help them,” and there 
was no further conversation be- 
tween us. I wanted tosay a word 
for my friend Morton. An old 
friend, an old neighbor of mine, 
one of the choice men of the coun- 
try. No more beaatiful home 
adorns the country than that over 
which Mrs. Morton and her charm- 
ing family preside. The fact is, 
my friends, Morton has heard my 
friends Miller and Crosby preach 
about license so much that he be- 
gan to look upon it as one of the 
strong pillars of the common- 
wealth. He hardly knows what 
he did the other day now. Ithink 
were he here, he would stand upon 
the platform and tell youthe exact 
truth. Ihad him interviewed by 
a mutual friend, and he said many 
kindly things about this great or- 
ganization. He was astonished to 
find there was such an organiza- 
tion, that here in this country we 
have in session to-day the most 
magnificent body of women on the 
continent, representatives from all 
the chief social centers of the re- 
public, from every state and terri- 
tory and the regions beyond. 

Now then, he was astonished to 


hear some of these things. He 
was quite startled at the Terre 
Haute incident. He didnot know 
what he had done that should give 
him place on that roll of honor. L 
tell you Leyi P. Morton is more 
thoughtful to-day than he has 
been any day of his life. We 
must cultivate such men. We 
want his fame and his power and 
his fortune on our side, and I be- 
heve the day is not far distant 
when he and tens of thousands 
like him will be standing as we are 
to-day. I would be glad if he 
would lead a movement right 
away, aS soon as he enters tho 
Senate chamber to preside, a 
movement for the abolition of the 
National Saloon under the Senate 
chamber, where that cold tea 
brewed there, makes hot the blood 
and brains of the legislators of the 
country. [would be very glad if 
at both ends of Pennsylvania 
avenue we could have such a strong 
movement as the White House 
saw in the days of Lucy Webb 
Hayes. Ifthat wasso, how the 
stars would brighten on our coun- 
try’s flag! She who had_ the 
courage of her convictions. Since 
we carried Lincoln to Springfield, 


igsince we bore Garfield to Cleve- 


land, and since we left Grant in 
his tomb at Riverside, there has 
not been so many of our people 
resting from their pursuits and 
standing with uncovered heads as 
we had when amid the singing of 
birds, “Earth to earth, and dust to 
dust’’ was said at the grave of Lucy 
Webb Hayes. How did that mar- 
velous woman get this great power 
over the country? Because she 
was brave, had the courage to 
stand in the chief house of this 
country and say that certain things 
should not be done, with her sweet 
Christian spirit behind that af- 
firmation. Everybody loved her. 
She was no slave; under bondage 
to nobody. She believed that 
they were slaves who feared to 
speak for the fallen and the weak; 
that they were slaves who would 
not choose scoffing, hatred and 
abuse rather than in silence 
shrink from the truth they needs 
must think. God give us more 
such women, and more men like 
such women, and God’s blessing 
be upon this great organization— 
the greatest factor to-day in the 
temperance reform of this coun- 
try. Sometimes we think things 
are going slowly. They are going 
more rapidly than you think, my 
friends. There is more motion 
upon the people who donot stand 
with us than atany period of the 
history of the earth. Let us keep 
our faces toward the stars, remem- 
ber we are marching under the 
banner of Him who will never fail, 
never be discouraged, until He 
shall have set judgment in the 
Earth. Trusting in Him, let us go 
forward, keeping our flag of Pro- 
hibition floating from the very 
highest peaks, yet willing to strike 
hands with everybody that shall 
help along this great cause to 
which we devote our lives, our 
fortunes and our sacred honor. 
God bless the W. C. T. U. [Ap- 
plause. | 
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Quer Young folks. 


FARMER ENOCH ON CHURCH SINGIN’ 


I’ve been a listnin’ to the bird 
An’ hummin’ of the bees. 
A blendin’ in the chorus of 
The wind among the trees. 
The world seemed like a meetin’ house, 
The congregation there, 
All jinin’ in the joyful hymns 
That peared to fill the air. 


The Lord’s ole fashioned meetin’ house; 
Ole fashioned hymns of praise, 

The world has sung an’ sung unchanged, 
Since them creation days. 

No bang an’ bustle worship there, 
Got up for show and hire; 

But evrything that had avoice 
Was in Jehovah’s choir. 


I wish they’d quit the proxy plan, 
Where you and me belong, 

An’ take the Lord’s ole fashioned way 
Of wershippin’ in song. 

Let ev’ry body with a voice, 
In pulpit an’ in pews, 

Just shout the glory in his heart, 
An’ swell the hallelews. 
—L,. B. Cake, in Detroit Free Press. 


Can’t Afford It. 


“Here, Dan, is something that 
may interest you,’ said Farmer 
Brown ashe handed the boy a 
bulky letter. 

“The postmaster missed his 
mark there, sure,” said Dan, glanc- 
ing at the untouched stamp. 

“That will send a letter to your 
mother, Dan, and not make you 
any poorer, either,’ answered the 
farmer. 

“T dare say it will,” responded 
the lad as he proceeded to moisten 
it at the mouth of the steaming 
tea-kettle. 

“And you can have the two cents 
you thus save for marbles,” sug- 
gested Mr. Brown, thoughtlessly. 

“That would be cheating,” 
whispered Dan’s conscience. ‘The 
stamp has already done its duty 
in carrying one letter.” 

“Tt will carry another. 
marked,” argued Dan. 

“But you know it was a mistake,” 
urged the monitor within. 

“That was the postmaster’s fault 
and not mine,’ was Dans inward 
reply. ‘Itisa small thing, and 
the government will not miss it— 
no, not even know it.” 

“Will you not knowit, and can 
you afford to be dishonest for so 
small an amount?” the small voice 
whispered. 

Dan trembled, for it seemed 
that some one had spoken the 
words right into his ear. Fling- 
ing the stamp he had loosened into 
the fire, he exclaimed, “No, I can- 
not afford to sell myself so cheap!” 

“What's wrong?’ asked the 
farmer, glancing up from his pa- 
per. “Lose the stamp after all your 
trouble?” 

“Worse than that,” replied the 
boy, sheepishly. 

“What, burned your fingers with 
the steam?” questioned his em- 
ployer. 

“No,” said Dan, determinedly; 
“IT sold my honor, or came near 
doing so.” 

“What do youmean, boy? The 
stamp isall right. It would never 
have been found out.” 

“But I knew it all the time, and 
two cents is a small amount to 
get for your own self-respect; be- 
sides——” 

“Besides what?” 
man. 

“God knows about it, and He 
looks upon the heart,” answered, 
Dan. 

“Tt’sa mighty small thing to 
worry over, I am sure,” replied 
Mr. Brown. ‘The Postoffice de- 
partment would not have been 
much poorer, [ assure you.” 

“It would have been I who would 
have been poorer. Had I sold my 


It is not 


queried the 


honor for two cents I should have 
made the worst bargain I ever 
did.” 

Andso Dan gained a victory, 
and he was never sorry he had 
obeyed the voice of conscience.— 


| Selected. 


A Rational Sanitarium. 
The editor ofthe “Phrenologic- 


al Journal” in answer toa query, 
as tothe differences inthe schools 
of medicine after mentioning sev- 
eral, says: 


“Tn some medieal circles it is becoming 
more and more common to ignore class 
names, and to claim the right to adopt 
any form cf treatment that the case de- 
mands, drug medicine being given or 
not according to the diagnosis made. 
Thisis what is called rationalism. "We 
know eminent men who, aside from the 
occasional use of an antiseptic, trust to 
skillful nursing and hygienic surround- 
ings in even the severest maladies.” 


And the editor might have ad- 
ded that one of the most noted and 


| * . 
successful of Sanitariums for the 


treatment of invalids, the Medic- 
al and Surgical Sanitarium of Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., is conducted on 


this rational and: scientific basis. 
This institution, about which we 


wish to say afew words, by way of 
introduction to our readers, was 
originally a small affair opened in 
1866 on the water-cure plan, the 
thought of the founders being to 
treat the sick chiefly with water 
and a regulated diet. It was reg- 
ularly incorporated and the certif- 


icates of stock provided that the 
holders should never receive any 
dividends, but that all profits 
should go for improvement in fa- 
cilities and for the care of the sick 
poor. This same provision 
continues to this day and no one 
but suffering humanity deriyes 
any pecuniary benefit from the 
success of this gigantic philan- 
thropic enterprise. 

As a water-cure the Institution 
enjoyed some prosperity; but in 
1876 a change of policy was adopt- 
ed, and the present manager, Dr. 
J. H. Kellogg, was invited to take 
charge. He “consented to come” 


as he says, “only under the condi- 
tions that I should be allowed to 
enlarge the scope of the Institu. 
tion and place it upon a broader 
andmore rational basis.” Since 
that time the institution has en- 
joyed a remarkable career of pros- 
perity. Theimmense buildings of 
the Sanitarium proper and cottages 
adjacent can accommodate about 
four hundred patients, and the 
helpers inthe institution, includ- 
ing the corps of physicians, nurs- 
es, etc. number about two hun- 
dred. 


A number of other philanthro- 
picenterprises are carried on in 
connection with the Sanitarium 
proper, viz: The manufacture of 
a number of Health Foods, schools 
for instruction in Scientific Nurs- 
ing; Hygienic Cookery; Hygiene 
and Temperance; and more recent- 


ly a “Kindergarten Normal’. 


Besides these there is a publish- 
ing house, we believe under the 
same management, that publishes 
a number of books and pamphlets 
on rational treatment of diseases, 
health, temperance and various 


kindred social questions, many of 
these written by the eminent su- 
perintendent, Dr. Kellogg. We 
must not omit to mention also, 
“Good Health,’ a monthly maga- 
zine, edited by Dr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Kellogg, which we consider a ne- 
cessity in every family who seek 
by right living and attention to 
the laws of health, to maintain 


“good health” all the year round.- 


But we have notroom to refer to 
allthe varied activities and phi- 
lanthropie plans that have their 
center in this institution, which is 
constantly widening its usefulness 
and adding new features to its 
work. 


Write to The Sanitarium, Battle 
Creek, Mich., for full descriptive 
circulars, etc., which will give you 
much valuable information and 
suggestion as well as tell you about 
the plans and workings of what 
has been a most beneficent institu- 
tion to mankind. 


Among’ the improvements- in 
progress at the Medical and Surg- 
ical Sanitarium, where something 
inthe way of improvement is al- 
ways going on, we notice several 
new buildings in process of erec- 
tion. The managers have deter- 
mined to devote the quarters now 
occupied by the laundry toa free 
bath, for the benefit of the public. 
A large new building is being 
erected for the steam laundry, and 
the building now occupied as a 
bakery, in which the various health 
foods sold by the Sanitarium Food 
Co. are manufactured, is aiso be- 
ing nearly doubled in size. This 
business has twice outgrown its 
quarters. Mr. W. H. Hall, man- 
ager of the Food Co., recently in- 
formed us that granola, a single 
one of the health foods made by 
this company, was being sent out 
at the rate of two tons per week. 

The managers of the Sanitarinm 
are also making considerable ad- 
ditions to the green-house, which 
will more than double its size. 
The additions will include a large 
and very handsome conservatory, 
which will be connected with the 
main building of the Sanitarium 
by a covered passage, so that pa- 
tients can visit it at all times, even 
during the winter season, without 
blue ws Os Health for Octo- 

er. 


Mrs. Cochran’s Dishwasher. 


“A STEAM SERVANT GIRL.” 

That is what “The Scottish Leader,” 
published at . Edinburgh, Scotland, 
calls Mrs. J. G. Cochran’s Dishwasher. 
By the way, our readers willbe inter- 
ested to know that this invention of one 
of the good women of Shelbyville is be- 
ing favorably mentioned by the press, 
both in America and across the seas, This 
rom the Scottish “Leader” is the spiciest 
mention that has come to our notice: 


Womenkind are beating us all along 
the line. In every profession, trade, or 
occupation which, a quarter of a century 
ago, was regarded asthe sacred right of 
man, we find the weaker sex have ashare, 
and, according to some carping critics, 
more than their share of the plums. But 
hitherto, except ina very minor fashion, 
women have abstained from entering in- 
to the most abstract-of all vocations, 
that of the inventor. To the ayerage wo- 
man’s mind such a being appears tobe a 
type of mild lunatic, who might just as 
well occupy his timein chasing butter- 
flies insummer, or collecting snowflakes, 
for preservation, in winter, as dream or 
work over such an apparently intangible 
thing as an invention. A certain would- 
be-cynic remarked sometime ago that he 
had no doubt that in the mind of woman 
there were large possibilities, if she could 
forget that there were such things on 
earth as bonnets. A lady of American 


a 


extraction has not only apparently man- 
aged to forget her bonnet—for a time at 
least—but also her husband’s comfort— 
the poor fellow is now dead—her own, 
and everything else, and-has blossomed 
to the world as av inventor. Her inven- 
tive faculties are much more practicable 
than those of most would-be benefactors 
ofthe human race. The perfecting of the 
water railway and the phonograph she 
has left to smaller minds, and has devot- 
ed her energies tothe production of a 
steam servant girl. For ten years she 
has labored at her self-imposed task, and 
only recently has she found herself able 
to offer her mind’s fancy to the world 
through the medium of a syndicate. At 
present she is content to cut out the 
lowest grade of those necessary evils, as 
her machine will only undertake the 
washing, scalding, rinsing, and drying of 
dishes—from five to twenty dozen in two 
minutes, according to the size of the ma- 
chine, The future of thismachine is a 
glorious one—within a short period we 
shall have without doubt the automatic 
footman, and the electric butler, manu- 
factured under royalty to this ingenious 
American lady. Then a host will not 
fidget after dinnerin the drawing-room, 
oppressed with the thought that his fac- 
totum is “indulging;” then theimpecuni- 
ous visitor will beable to leave the coun- 
try-house without staring at his boots as 
he marches past the long array of tip-ex- 
pecting menials. These automatic ‘‘do- 
mestic assistants” will not expect to be 
pampered and looked afteras do their 
present living (but also automatic) rep- 
resentatives; they will never be able to 
“take a month,” or send a beery-looking 
individual round for ‘‘their boxes, if you 
please, mem.”. They wiil be so complete- 
ly under one’s control that only an occa- 
sional break down in their internal 
mechanism will make life worth living. 
The greengrocer in glovesand the hired- 
in cook may object to: them, finding 
their living gone, but they,and their mi- 
nor evils, the general, and usual house- 
hold servants, will have the melancholy 
satisfaction of knowing that their own 
vagaries and -short-comings have been 
the cause of this wonderful invention. In 
eyery township throughout the states the 
statue of this daring and ingenious wo- 
man will find a place before the century 
isout. For if at home our servants are— 
well, “uppish,” across the herring pond 
they rule the roost. They need not, as 
did the loom-spinners to poor Arkwright, 
rise in a body and smash the invention 
in their petty anger, for,as weare in- 
formed, a company has taken the inven- 
tion over, and will turn out steam serv- 
ants with the same facility as the magic 
salt millin the fable manufactured that 


condiment. 

U NITARIAN PAPERS, tracts and other publi 
cations will be sent free to any one applying 

to MISS E. A. FREEBORN, Secretary Postoftice 

Mission, Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo. 


EADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


_Unitarian; educates for the Christian Ministry; 
gives aid to worthy but indigent students; tuition: 
books, room-rent, furniture, free to all; no secta 
rian test. required; full course is three years. 
school year 38 weeks; school opens Séptember 
29th; six professors; library of seventeen 
thousand volumes; located in a_ beautiful 
and healthful city of eight thousand inhabitants’ 
Apply to Rey. A, A. LIVERMORE, President, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


ELEMENTS OF > 
RELIGION AND MORALITY 


In the form of a Catechism, 
BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. AND 


SAMUEL C. THACHER. 

Printed by John Eliot, Boston, in 1814 and re- 
printed at the office of OuR Best Worps, Shel 
byville, Illinois, and for sale, post free at 5c per 
copy or 25c. per dozen. 


JESUS CHRIST 


THE CRHEHDS, 
Which Do You Believe? 


A Plea For Religious Honesty. 


BY REV. JASPER L. DOUTHIT, 
Whird Eldition, 


CONTENTS: The Difference between Honesty | 
and Sincerity; Walking in Darkness; Luther’s 
Test Applied; The Belief of “all Trinitarian 
Churches; What Do United Presbyterians Be- 
lieve? God’s Curse and Wrath and An Endless. 
Hell **Purposed” from the Beginning; What 
About Infant Damnation: “I Don’t Believe a 
Word of It;’ “It Contains the True System;” 
Jesus Dying to Reconcile Himself to Man, 
“Jesus Paid It All; The Unwritten Water- 
Bound Creed; Our Common Lord's. Supper 
Perverted Into a Baptist Supper; ‘‘Orthodox’ 
and “Evangelical” With a Vengeance; The 
Master’s Test of Disciplinship; Tempt Nota 
Weak Brother; The Church of ‘*Make-Be- 
lieve;”’ “Good People Do So;” Crucifying Jesus 
Afresh; A Bad Example for Our Children; 
The Anti-Creed Creed; “Then Where Shall f 
=e to Church?” FalsLiberalisom; A Better 
Day is Coming. 

¥,* 24 pp. pamphlet. Price, single copy, TEN 
AENTS. 12 copies, 50 cents; 25 copies, $1. 
Cddress, CUR BEST WORDS, Shelbyville, Ill. 


OUR BEST WORDS. 


In essentials, Unity; in non-essentials Liberty; in all things, Charity.—Rururt Meupen. 
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With Jesus Christ as Leader in morals and re- 
ligion, this paper aims to help in the glorious 
endeavor 

“To build the Universal Church 


Lofty as in the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man.” 


TERMS.—Single copy, one year, - - - $1,00 
5 to 10 copies to one address, each, - - - .75 
"Specimen copy sent free. 
J.L. DOUTHIT, Pub’r, 
Shelbyville, D1. 


Special to Friends of this Paper. 
The next number of Our Best 
Words will close volume X. For 
reasons readily apparentto many 


of our Unitarian readers, we have 
scarcely increased the number of 


paying 1889, 
though we haye many assurances 


subscribers for 
that this paper has done good and 
As to whether it 

and 


is still needed. 
sball continue extend its 
... sphere.of'usefulness, hereafter, is 
left to the decision of its friends. 
The editor, as faras possible, will 
still gladly give his labors for the 
love of the cause; but he has noth- 
ing else togive. We must look to 
our readers and friendsto aid in 
its circulation and help us to im- 
prove it. 

We should like to be abie to 
make some definite and cheering 
Will 
our friends read the prospect- 


annonncementin our next. 


us in another column and then 
say what they can and will do for 


1890? 


—— 2s 
A LAST PRAYER, 


Written by Helen Jackson (“H. H.”) four 
days before her death. 4 


Father, I searcely dare to pray, 
: So clear I see, now it is done, 
That I have wasted half my day, 

And left my work but just begun; 


SoclearI see that things I thought 
Were right or harmless were a sin; 

So clear I see that I have sought, 
Unconscious, selfish aims to win. 


So clear I see that I have hurt 

The souls I might have helped to save, 
That I have slothful been, inert, 

Deaf to the calls Thy leaders gave. 


Tn outskirts of Thy kingdoms vast, 
Farther, the humblest spot give me; 
Set me the lowliest task Thou hast. 
Let me repentant work for Thee! 


Tf a mother teach her boy to tell 
the truth, to honor womankind, to 
respect parents, to appreciate a 
home, to despise indecency and 
vulgarity—to be clean, honorable, 
brave, home-loving, gentlemanly 
boys—she will teach them better 
than all the outside world could 
teach them. 


Worth Repeating. 

A recent number of the “Van- 
guard,’ a Free Methodist weekly, 
published at St. Louis, Mo., con- 
tains the following paragraphs 
worth repeating. The paragraphs 
were signed “I’. D. B.,” being the 
initials of one of the associate edi- 


tors, F. D. Brooke: 


Appear to be what you are, and 
strive to be better than you ap- 
pear. 


When one ceases to be benefited 


by secret prayer, he usually ceases 
its practice. 


Be sure that you know what 
you say to be true, but don’t say 
all the truth you know. 


If you want to be on a level 
with your superiors, you must 
either pull them down to you, or 
climb up to them. Don’t pull but 
climb. 


To attempt to understand the, 
mysteries of religion by science 
is hke a blind man seeking the 
sun at midday.with alighted can- 
dle. . More light is useless, 2¢w 
eyes are needed. 


Do not sneak out in craw-fish 
fashion, when found in the wrong 
confess it like a man, instead 
of wriggling and side-hitching 
through a lot of ridiculous excuses 
and inconsistent explanations. 


Roy. Brooke Herford at Chicago 
said: There can no more be new 
religious truth than there can be 
new mathematical truth. Chris- 
tianity is not new; and Jesus 
preached not anew religion but a 
new life. 


The present graduating class of 
Harvard College numbers 225. 
Some sneer at the colored race as 
our natural inferiors intellectually, 
as they look down upon them con- 
temptuously across the ‘‘color 
line.” Such will be surprised to 
know that a full-blooded African 
has been elected by this class, in 
this high and ancient seat of 
learning, to deliver the- valedicto- 
ry! What next? 


John C.; Fremont is seventy- 
four years old, and is gathering 
materials for a history of his life, 
to be written by himself and his 
wife. He carries his years with a 
form as straight as when he carved 
a path over the Rocky Mountains 
to the new El-Dorado, forty years 
ago. His snowy white hair and 
whiskers are as neatly kept as 
were his blonde locks in the days 
when he stole the heart of pretty 
Jessie Benton in spite of her fath- 
er’s protests.—The © Christian 
Leader. 


Dom Pedro, who has_ recently 
amazed the civilized world by the 
graceful and quiet manner in 
which he has given up the throne 
as emperor of Brazil, is only sixty- 
three yearsold, although he has 
been emperor fifty-six years, and in 
length of reign is the senior sov- 


ereign of the world. But he was 
bornand has always lived in a part 
ofthe world where people grow 
old quickly. At sixty-three, he 
is really older than an English- 
man at seventy-two. He has been 
reported in ill health. Perhaps 
it was this fact of ill health and 
the lack of confidence in the one 
who would have succeeded him on 
the throne that caused the Brazil- 
ians to demand his abdication. 
But his countrymen showed their 
gratitude for his good service as 
ruler by promising him a liberal 
annuity for the remainder of 
his life. 


The Thanksgiving Spirit. 

We may be thankful for enemies, 
even, if these must be made be- 
cause we do our duty faithfully; 
for God will cause the wrath of 
man to praise him; but no man can 
offer true thanksgiving to God 
while nursing hatred to any hu- 
man being. “First be reconciled 
tothy brother, and then come and 
offer thy gift,’ said the Master. 


‘How eminently, fitting: that the 


man who said he harbored no per- 
sonal resentment toward his ene- 
mies and who wrote with his heart 
blood, almost, the memorable sen- 
tence: “With malice toward none 
and charity for all” should be about 
the first president of these United 
States to issue a proclamation for 
National Thanksgiving!— We may 
take this fact as a good omen for 
our country, if when we join in 
this annual public service we seek 
to engrave this charitable senti- 
ment on our hearts. 


The direst calamity is to be 
without God and without hope of 
the better life. In looking over 
the past year, though we miss old 
familiar faces on our sirects and 
look through a blinding mist at 
empty chairs around our firesides 
while crying: 

“O for the touch of a vanished hand 
And the sound of a voice thatis still,” 
Yet if we have faith to believe 
and hope that sure as God is good 


our loved ones live again in a land 
where there is no sorrow and death, 
this is sufficient reason of itself to 
swell the heart with solemn, giad 
thanksgiving. 

ye 


SURE SIGNS OF LIFE. 


Rey. Charles R. Weld, in preaching up- 
on the late National Conference, said: 
“The last National Conference commem- 
orated the giving by one of its members 
of a $1,000,000 to build a_ public library 
in Baltimore. This Conference had an 
other equally notable gift to chronicle,— 
that of another million for the founding 
of a university in Worcester, Mass., upon 
the part of Mr. Clark,—the Clark Uni- 
versity,—of which Dr, G. Stanley Hall, 
formerly of Johns Hopkins University, 
is president. Tne denomination 1s not 
yet dead at whose successive meetings 


such gifts are recorded, and the influ- 


ence of which is felt all over the land in 
the writings of men like H, W. Longfel- 


low, J, Russell Lowell, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and Ralph ,Waldo Emerson.” 
Mr. Weld claims that, though the “ism” 
may die, the gospel for which it stands 
will live, and is preached everywhere in 
the living churches to-day without re- 
gard to denominational differences; for 
it is the gospel of common sense,—that 
is, divine sense,the gospel by whicha 
man is saved, not by getting his own soul 
into heayen, but by filling it with the 
souls of others, and which looks upon 
this world as God’s world. This is the 
gospel of manhood, because men are not 
trying to use the Saviour as a scapegoat 
for their sins, but are striving, by follow- 
ing in his footsteps and in his name, and 
by his living personalinspiration, to make 
this world that for which he gave his di- 
vine life. Forsuch a faith, the world is 
full of hope, and has a future. 


THE AIM OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

The following is printed on one side of 
a card circulated by the Unitarian S. S. 
Alton, Ill. 


The Unitarian Sunday School aims to 
do these things: 

1. Tomake better and happier boys 
and girls. 

To teach the children habits of 
clean thinking, truth-speaking and right- 
doing. 

3. To tell to each one, as they can un- 
derstand it, something about the life of 
Jesus and other great and good men. 

4. To tell pf the. Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of man in all possi- 
ble ways. 

5.To make awiseuse of the Bible, 
seeking for its great truths and good 
lessons. 

6. To make the character of our Sun- 
day school teaching cheerful, homelike 
and reasonable. 

To have the children remember 
this school as the place where right-doing | 
was shown to be the law of all healthy, 
happy, noble living, and where religion 
was presented as the wise and obedient 
life which God wishes every one to live. 

Henry D. Stevens, Pastor. 
J.S. Roper, Superintendent. 
Auton, Ill., August 15, 1889, 
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NOTABLE EVENTS. 


November 5, there was reported to be 
490,000 names on the pension rolls of the 
United States. Itis estimated that there 
willsoon be over half a million requiring 
payments aggregating $100,000,000 
yearly. mes 

A call was issued early in November 
by the different temperance societies of 
Nebraska, Kansas, [owa, South Dakota 
and North Dakota for a convention to be 
held in Omaha, Neb,, Dec. 16, for the 
purpose of uniting the states named inte 
a central prohibition organization. 


For a few days in the first week in No- 
vember one of the severest blizzards ever 
knownin that region prevailed in New 
Mexico. This is an unusual occurrence 
so far south. A sand-storm accompanied 
the snow storms in some localities and 
great damage was done to buildings as 
wellas to the unsheltered stock in the 
ranges. 


On November 15;a bloodless reyolu- 
tion occurred in Brazil by which that 
country is estalished as a republic, Dom 
Pedro II. the emperor being compelled 
toleave thecountry by the provisional 
government, but a liberal pension will 
be allowed to him. Gen. Deodora Fon- 
seca is chief or president of the provis- 
ional government. 


Annual Convention of 
the National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, held in Chicago, closed a 
five days session, Noy. 13. This was one 
of the most ‘notable conventions ever 
held. 


The Sixteenth 
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OUR BEST WORDS. 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY. 
JASPEK kL. DOUTHIT, Eprror. 


“A PurER Christianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears butits name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
“Let our hearts bid it welcome. Let our lives re- 
veal its beauty and its power.’— William Ellery 
Channing. 


“Heaven's gate is shut to him who comes alone. 
Save thou a soul and it shall save thine own. 
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SHELBYVILLE, Iuu., Dzc. 1, 1889. 


Unitarianism, aswe wrderstand 
and advocate it, means spiritwal 
unity, freedom, fellowship, and 
character UNDER THE LHAD- 
ERSHIP OF JESUS CHRIST. 


TWO TENDENCIES OF THIS AGE. 
Illustrated by Two Speeches. 
Two men spoke the other day 
before a national association of 
manufacturers. One of 
speakers was a United States 
senator from what is called the Hm- 
pire State (the ruling state) of this 
nation. That senator (Hiscock of 
N. Y.) with imposing presence 
and trumpet voice announced his 
ideal of life, his policy of state, 


aud of human endeavor as follows. | 
He said (we quote from a steno- 


graphic report in the ‘Carriage 
Monthly”): 

This is a material age—and I believe 
in materialism—the age of work, progress. 
The accumulation of wealth and intelli- 
genceis what every man—eyery one who 
is a man—should require as his aim and 
his purposeinlife. I am one of those, 
sir, who believe in the accumulation of 
wealth. I believe that every man should 
direction—for in it flows prosperity pro- 
gress, the elevation of the people, educa- 


tion, the arts, and all that we prize | 


and all that elevates us above the savege 
and the brute. 

In this senator’s speech there 
is no word for pure morals, not a 
word for religion and the spiritual 
upbuilding of men. It is such a 
speech as a Roman senator might 
have made before the fall of the 
Roman Republic; for that Repub- 
lic was then at the height of ma- 
terial prosperity and intellectual 
activity—minus pure morals and 
true religion. 

But there was another speaker 
followed this New York senator. 
He was aplain, simple minded la- 
boring man, Mr. 8. H. Burrows of 
Cincinnati. This orator was a 
representative of the carriage 
trade. He gave his views .as fol- 
lows: 

The day may come, my friends when 
what is in ‘Looking Backward’ may be 
true. But never, never shall we regulate 
industry, or social life,or anything that 
we haye to do with on this mundane 
sphere, by beginning at the top and or- 
ganizing it out of imperfect material; 
never,so long asin our school house 
boys are taught that the whole end of life 
is to get, andthatall they are to sub- 
tract and divide for is to know how much 
money they can get; never, until man 
has learned that the duty of life is to 
serve; until every man knows and feels 
and acknowledges that he is here on this 
footstool for no other purpose than to 
see how much and how well hecan serve 
his brotherman. When each individual 


these | 


here is rectified in this way, then the day 
wiil surely come when every wrong will 
be righted, and the world will be truth- 
lighted as Eden was of old. [Prolonged 
applause. } 

It is reported that the audience 
received in silence and with signs 
of disapproval what the sena- 
tor said, but prolonged applause 
followed this laboring man’s utter- 
ance. Would that all such senti- 
ments were thus received by the 
people, 

These two speeches represent 
the good andevil tendencies in our 
American life. The citizens of 
this Republic can only honor their 
Creator and offer true thanksgiving 
for the great things God has done 
for them by uniting to vote down 
that senator’s ideal ofgreatness;and 
we must vote up the idea that we 
are here to serve each other in 
building up pure and virtuous 
manhood and womanhood, rather 
than to cultivate intellectual smart- 
ness and build greater barns and 
idolize magnificence in commerce 
and art, and be clothed in purple 
and fine linen. 


WHAT WOULD THE MASTER 
SAY? 
Some Serious Questions for Profess- 
ing Christians. 

What would the Master think 
and say of a disciple that habitu- 
ally makes excuses for not a/tend- 
ing religious services on Sunday 


land yet does attend card parties 


and dances eyery week? 
What would the Master think 
of professedly Christian parents 


som | who allowed their children to go 
achieve for himself all that he can in that | 


visiting on Sunday to the neglect 
of a Sunday school and church of 
their faith that was suffering for 
want of attention by those who 
had made covenant with each other 
and before God to attend to these 
social duties? 

Common school education or 
book knowledge is well; yea, it is 
necessary, provided it is not gained 
at the expense and neglect of pure 
religion and good morais; but “the 
world by wisdom”—that is by book 
knowledge alone—‘knew not God;” 
iso Paul said in his day. It is 
equally true to day. Jesus said: 
“Blessed are the pure in heart, for} 
they shall see God.” There 
are plenty of scholars who 
are not pure in heart and are dis- 
believers in spiritual life and help- 
less slaves to bad habits; and some 
of these are teachers in our com- 
mon schools. Some. of these 
teachers slight religion and would 
rather go to a dance or theater 
than to a Sunday school. The 
church is the only school, outside 
of the home, where our children 
may be guickened in spiritual life 
and educated in good habits, in 
manly and womanly Christian 
character. Therefore, if we can 
give our children the advantage 
of but one sort of schooling, the 
religious training in church and 
home are infinitely more impor- 
tant than the secular school. |. 
For the Master says: ‘Seek ye 


first (first in time and first in im- 
portance) the Kingdom of God 
and his righteousness.” 

What would the Master say and 
think of the conduct of those 
parents who will sacrifice six days 
in the week to have their children 
go to school where the emphasis 
is mainly placed in adding and 
subtracting and learning to be 
smart—what would the Master 
say of parents that would sacrifice 
six days in the week for that kind 
of knowledge while neglecting to 
sacrifice even one day for their 
children -to go where they are 
taught pure religion and true 
morals, the great end and aim of 
all being? 

What would the Master think 
and say of his professed followers 
who refused to attend church be- 
cause the minister preached pro- 
hibition to evil, while they joined 
with sinners in framing iniquity 
into law and justifying the wicked 
for a reward? 


NOTES. 


Rev. Henry Frank has resigned the 
charge of the Independent Congrega- 
tional church of Jamestown, New York. 


The new Unitarian church at Concord, 
N.H., was dedicated Nov. 11, Revs. S. 
C. Beane, Augustus Woodbury, Wm. L. 
Chaffin and Wm. P. Tilden took part 
in the dedicatory service, Rey. Dr. E, EB. 
Hale preaching the sermon. Original 
hymns were written for the occasion by 
the pastor, Rev. J. B. Gilman and by 
Rev. W. P. Tilden. 


Rev. Ida C. Hultin, of Des ividinles! 
Towa, has been very ill. 


Noy. 26 was the eleventh anniversary 
of the commencement of the work of 
Rey. F. L. Hosmer at Cleveland, Ohio.. 


The Committee appointed by the Na- 
tional Conference to haye charge of the 
completion of the Endowment Fund for 
the James Freeman Clarke Professorship 
at Meadville has organized by choosing 
Rey. C. A. Staples chairman and Rey. 
William L. Chaffin secretary and treas- 
urer. All subscriptions and contribu- 
tions for the fund may besent to Mr. 
Chaffin at North Easton, or deposited 
with Mr. G, W. Fox, at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, to his credit. 


Rey. Lyman Olark has resigned his 
charge as pastor of the Unitarian church, 
Ayer, Mass. 

Rey. A. D. Mayo, preached at the Uni- 
tarian church Meadville, Nov. 24. 


Leon A. Harvey, a graduate of Har- 
vard Divinity School has accepted a call 
to become pastor of Unity church, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Cuurnce Guintps.—Through the sanc- 
tion of the various guilds, and in a meeting 
of delegates empowered to carry forward 
the movement, a National Alliance of 
Guilds and Other Young People’s Relig- 
ious Societies was formed, November 18, 
at Channing Hall. Rey. William I. Law- 
rance was chosen president of the en- 
larged committee, and Miss Kate L. 
Brown secretary and treasurer.—Chris- 
tian Register. 


A Union Thanksgiving service was 
beld in the Universalist church, Decatur, 
last Thursday. The pastors of ten church- 
es united in the service, and Rey. J. A. 
F. King of the United Brethren church 
preached the sermon. 


“Our Day” for November 1889 is filled 
with timely contributions from the ablest 
men and women. Mary Allen West 
writes of “Domestic Service;” Secretary 
James G, Blaine speaks of the “Interna- 
tional American Conference;” Hon, Neal 
Dow answers the question: “Can the 
Liquor Traffic be Legalized without 
Sin?” and Anthony Comstock shows 
clearly how “The Louisiana Lottery is 
a National Scourge.” This last article 
should be cireulatedin every home in the 
land. Butthese are only a part of the 
valuable contents of this bright monthly, 
Our Day Publishing Company, Boston. 
Yearly subscription $2.50. Single copy 
25 cts. 


— 


UNION THANKSGIVING IN THE PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH, THIS CITY. 

Considering that it was the coldest 
snap and snow storm of the season, and 
that many people are notso ready to 
unite in public thanksgiving as they 
might be, perhaps, if they had more of the 
spirit of Union Thanksgiving—consider- 
ing these facts, the attendance at the 
service in this city this year was larger 
than we could expect—-very good indeed. 
Eyery church in town haying a pastor 
was represented by the pastor, except in 
one or two instances, and we observed in 
theassembly members from every con- 
gregation, except perhaps one or two. Two 
ministers whose names were printed on 
the program were absent. Brother Col- 
lins had to serve ata wedding just then, 
and Brother Sutton was no doubt on the 
Lord’s business elsewhere, But the 
earnest evangelist, Rey. Ned Forrest, 
supplied the place of Brother Collins and 
offered up a very fervent and fitting pray- 
er. The following ministers took part in 
the services, Rey. J. L. Douthit (Unitari- 
an) preaching the sermon, Rey. W. J. 
Frazer (pastor Presbyterian church), 
Rey. T. L. Hancock (pastor Moulton M 
E. church), Rev. W. S. Hooper (pastor 
First M. E, church), Rey. Ned Forest 
(Methodist evangelist),and Rey. M. A. 
Cox (pastor Free Methodist church). 

Most ef the useful professions and 
trades of the city were well represented. 
There were more lawyers present than 
preachers, and two editors, one of these 
latter (Mr. Graybill) doing excellent ser- 
vice in thechoir which, by the way, did 
sing as fromthe heart, the congregation 
joining in with spirit, especially on-the 
last hymn—“America’’—A responsive 
service fromthe 136 Psalm lead by pas- 
tor Frazer, with response chanted by 
choir and congregation was very appro- 
priate and impressive. A very thought- 
ful, devout and kindly feeling seemed to 
pervade the entire assembly; and many of 
us thanked God and took courage. ~ 

A collection for thank-offering to char- 
itable objects was taken up ‘at the close 
of the service. ; 


~~ 


Dr. Philip Schaff thinks the 
Westminister standards should be 
revised. He speaks of four meth- 
ods of removing the objections to 
the confession—(1) revision; (2) 
enlarging the terms of subscrip- 
tion; (3) adopting a declaratory 
statement; and (4) formulating a 
new creed. He prefers the first. 


Ex-President MeCosh strongly 
favors revision of the Westminster 
Confession. Hesays hitherto he 
has been against it; but the time 
has now come when the Presbyte- 
rian churches throughout the 
world must face the question. 
Some passagesin the Confession 
are offensive in expression, and it 
may be doubted whether they are 
founded on the word of God. 


Rey. Dr. Josiah Strong, author 
of thatfamous book, “Our Coun- 
try,” wrote thus of the convention; 
“At no time in all the year and at 
no place in all the land, is there so 
much of the saving power of the 
nation gathered together as at the 
annual convention of the W. C. 
T. U.—Union Signal. 

For the first time in its history 
the National W. C.T. U. has re- 
cieved an official invitation from a 
governor and other state officers 
to hold its convention within their 
borders. At the Executive Com- 
mittee meeting Noy. 7, a very 
cordial invitation to meet next year 
in Atlanta was read. It was sign- 
ed by J. B. Gordon, Governor of 
Georgia, the state officers and pre- 
siding officers of both houses of 
the legislature. The convention, 
by a large majority vote expressed 
its desire to goto Atlanta. 
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Scientific Theology the Ground of} exist wherever moral beings exist. 


all Liberal Religion. 
BY FRANCIS E, ABBOT, PH. D. 
* * * * * 


To-day the great conflict of the 
ages is concentratedon this fun- 
damental question: can we, or can 
we not, know anything in itself,— 
that is, not merely as it seems, but 
as itis? If we cannot, science is 
as false as theology; if we can, sci- 
ence is itself theology. If we can- 
not know things as they are in 
themselves, we must either know 
them as they are notin them- 
selves—which would be absolute 
error, or else we cannot know them 
at all—which would be absolute 
ignorance. ‘l’o one or the other of 
these, absolute error or absolute 
ignorance, the Agnostic principle 
reduces all human knowledge, 
turning science itself into abso- 
Jute nescierce. But the principle 
of Scientific Theology vindicates 
science asreal knowledge of Nature 
and, carrying it upto philosophic 
unity, proves that it, and it alone, 
is real knowledge of the Immanent 
God. 

It is time to be frank, aggres- 
sive, bold,—time to tell the truth 
about the Agnostic philosophy 
which betrays science and _ theolo- 
gy alike. If, hard-pressed by the 
dilemma just put, Agnosticism 
shifts its ground, confesses that 
we do know things in themselves 
fragmentarily and piecemeal, yet 
claims still that we do not and 
cannot know them in their unity, 
as Universe, Nature, God, it effects 
no escape by this self-humiliating 
plea; for it is a mere confession of 
intellectual imbecility. The sci- 
entific materials for a scientific 
world-conception are all here, if 
we have intellectual ability to han- 
dle them; if we cannot handle 
them, it is no fault of theirs. 
Agnosticism holds two in one 
hand and two in the other 
hand, yet does not comprehend 
that itholds four in both 
hands; it does not know enough to 
see the whole in the sum of the 
parts. Intellectual feebleness-— 
philosophical incapacity—this, de- 
spite the eminent abilities in other 
directions which I recognize and 
admire in so many Agnostics, is 
the charge which I deliberately 


and advisedly bring = against 
Agnosticism itself, as a pretend- 
ed “philosophy.” 


I repeat—itis timeto be frank, 
aggressive, bold. Whether the 
supreme cosmical law under which 
we live, and by which our duty 
here and our destiny 
hereafter are determined, is the 
law of Freedom, Wisdom, and Love, 
or the law of Fatality, Unintelli- 
gence, and Indifference,—this 
question, I say, is too vital, too 
tremendous, to be postponed to 
any other. We havea right to ask 
that question—a right. to have it 
answered in the light of universal 
human knowledge. A mighty rev- 
olution is going on all about us. 
Men are fast refusing to take that 
answer from tradition, creed, 
church, from unreasoning senti- 
ment, from even the most beauti- 
ful ethical mysticism; for the ques- 
tion, solemn and momentous asit 
is, is after all a question of fact, 
and must be answered in the light 
of all known facts. Ethics with- 
out Theology will prove, in the 
long run, to be but an amiable su- 
perstition—the “‘baseless fabric of 
a vision.” Theological Agnostics 
will soon be succeeded by Ethical 
Agnostics; the doubt or disbelief 
of God will soon be followed by 


| 


But moral beings could not be 
moral beings, if morality were not 
auniversal law above them,—nay, 
the all-pervading law of the uni- 
verse itself; and morality could 
not be the all-pervading law of 
the universe itself, if the universe 
were impersonal or non-moral. 

* * * * * 

Putintothe fewest words, the 
issue is—Scientific Theology, or 
No Theology at all. Now, if 
ever, is it time that the great God 
should let loose a thinker on this 
planet. 

If, then, there is to be any 
permanent ministry of Liberal 
Religion, it must plant itself 
upon Scientific Theology. Real 


knowledge of the constitution 
of the real universe, as at 
once Nature and God: there 


isno other ground left for it to 
stand upon. Religion . which is 
not liberal, and which, therefore, 
addresses itself in vain to this Ag- 
nostic age, may still stand upon 
the arbitrary authority of senti- 


iment, society, tradition, church, 


creed, book, or individual voice. 
But religion which is liberal can 


istand only on natural truth in its 


universality—on the method which 
investigates and discovers truth in 
the limitless freedom of science. 
Natural truth—what other foun- 
dation is possible for anything lib- 
eral? For us, therefore, this is the 
supremely practical question of 
questions: what does Nature, in 
its widest and highest sense, re- 
veal of God to Man? 

What the illustrious Agassiz 
said to one who thought he had 
discovered the universal philo- 
sophy ofscience was singularly, 
even prophetically, true. 

. “I believe,” said Agassiz, “in the 

existence, in the nature of things, 
of just such ascience as you claim 
to have discovered; and in this I 
differ from most scientific men, 
who seem as yet tohave no con- 
ception of Unity of Law, and who 
would therefore regard your whole 
pretension as Utopian. Further 
than this, I believe that we are just 
in this age on thé verge of making 
the discovery;and that somebody 
will make it. Whether you have 
it or not, Tam of course unable to 
say. ‘The presumption is strongly 
against any individual claimant. 
. . . Indeed, I doubt whether, if 
you have all you claim, the scien- 
tific men, so called, will be the first 
to appreciate it. We are all in- 
tense specialists; and, when the 
Unitary Science comes in the 
world, it will be something so en- 
tirely aside from our fixed habits 
of thought, that I think it will find 
its first appreciators, probably, 
among men of enlarged and gen- 
eral culture, rather than among 
specialists in science.” 

No man of the nineteenth cen- 
tury has shown a broader mind or 
a profounder philosophical insight 
than Agassiz showed in these 
words; and I believe that the fu- 
ture will find them prophetic. In 
the“Christian Examiner’ of March, 
1866, it was said: “Theism and 
Atheism are in the scales, and 
Science holds the balance.” That 
statement will not now be doubted 
by any who are acquainted with 
the real drift of modern thought. 
In the final upshot, what men 
think of God must depend on what 
they know of Nature; and that 
knowledge is Science. But what 
men think of God cannot depend 
on the results of any one special 
science, nor yet onany mere patch- 
work or mosaic of results of all the 


doubt or disbelief of the Moral Law| special sciences; it must depend 
itself. True, ethical relations must! only on universal science, world- 


science, scientific philosophy. 
Neither physics,nor mechanics, nor 
biology, nor any other special.sci- 
ence,can alone generate an ade- 
quate world:conception. He alone 
who, in all thé results of all the 
special sciences, grasps their one 
strictly universal principle, and 
thereby discovers the scientific de- 
monstration of God in the scien- 
tific method itself,—he alone, I 
say,can comprehend what scien- 
tific theology means,or speak with 
convincing power to the profound, 
widespread, and sincere intellect- 
ual doubt of the modern world. 

Without advancing any person- 
al claim whatever, permit me to 
take advantage of your indulgent 
kindness, and to make here the 
first public confession of certain 
painfully matured results of thirty 
years’ thinking, which, in the mo- 
mentous and arduous enterprise 
of developing a scientific theology 
out of the scientific method itself, 
appear to be principles of cos- 
mical import. The grounds and 
evidences of these principles, in 
part now in process of publication 
elsewhere, musthere, of course, be 
wholly waived; time fails, and the 
occasion is unfit. But perhaps I 
can make them intelligible, as a 
contribution to that “Unitary Sci- 
ence” which the great Agassiz fore- 
saw and foretold. 


I. In all its investigations, 
Science devotes itself to the study 
of genera and species im them- 
selves—to the discrimination and 
exact determination of innumer- 
able kinds of things—in a word, to 
the study of universals as realities. 
Now a truly philosophic theory of 
universals, which must underle 
and can alone explain the scientific 
method, brings to light a law of 
illimitable significance and absorb- 
ing interest: namely, that, in every 
genus or species, the Thing and 
the Kind reciprocally reveal each 
other through the essential nature 
which is common to both. For 
instance, the individual Man and 
the universal Mankind reciprocally 
reveal each other through the 
Humanity, or class-essence, or 
essential human nature, which is 
common to both. This law is pre- 
supposed in every induction from 
experience, in every deduction of 
reason, nay, inevery syllogism of 
the science of reasoning itself; 
without it, we could not reason 
from the nature of individual men 
to that of the race, or from the 
nature of the race to that of indi- 
vidual men. But the innumerable 
kinds of thingscontained in Nature 
are all so grouped and connected 
together, that every kind or genus 
is itself a thing to a higher genus; 
and hence the universe of Being 
is only the highest kind of kinds. 
In this way, it is plain, every kind 
and every thing in Nature more 
or less reveals Nature as it exists 
in itself—manifests to the human 
understanding something of its 
total constitution or essence. Here 
then, we have a Natural Law of 
Revelation, in accordance with 
which Infinite Beiug reveals some- 
thing of its own innermost essence 
in every genus, and every species, 
and every thing, which Science 
discovers and knows of Nature. 
In truth, the reality of a World- 
Order is itself the possibility of a 
World-Science. From this it fol- 
lows that it is neither more nor 
less than intellectually absurd to 
declare the essential nature of In- 
finite Being “unknowable by man;” 
and the central principle of all Ag- 
nosticism is shown to be in flat 
contradiction of the fundamental 
law of Science. 


II, Thereare but three ultimate 


kinds of actual existence, three 
ultimate “Types of Real Beings;” 
namely, the Machine, the Organ- 
ism, the Person. If science is to 
conceive the real universe at all in 
its unity and universality; it can 
conceive -it only as belonging to 
one of these three types. The 
distinctive principle of the Ma- 
chine is mechanical causality, or 
cause and effect in Motion; the 
distinctive principle of the 
Organism is organic finality, or 
end and means in Life; and the 
distinctive principle of the Person 
is ideal morality, or right and 
wrongin Conduct. Causality, Fi- 
nality, and Morality are, therefore, 
the three ultimate Principles of 
Real Being. 

III. Profound analysis and 
comparison of these three real 
types and their essential principles, 
as manifested in actual experience, 
lead to a discovery of transcend- 
ent sublimity. Hach and every 
one of us is, at once, a Machine, an 
Organism, and a Person; each and 
every one of us comes under the 
law of Causality in Motion, of 
Finality in Life, and of Morality 
in Conduct. The three types and 
the three principles are united in 
one harmonious system and one 
harmonious action in the Per- 
son, and in the Person alone; they 
meet, they unite, in nothing else 
within the whole scope of human 
experience. Here, then, in human 
experience and positive science, 
les the only possible foundation 
for ascientific conception of the 
universe which shall embrace 
within itself all the elements of 
known truth. The Machine in- 
volves, but does not explain, the 
Organism; the Organism involves, 
but does not explain, the Person; 
but the Person both involves and 
explains the Organism and the 
Machine. All types of real being, 
therefore, are united and identi. 
fied in the constitution of the Per- 
son; all principles of real being 
are united and .identified in the 
principle of Personality. The 
greatest discovery of the nine- 
teenth century thus far has been 
that of the Correlation and Unity 
of all Real Forces in One Om- 
nipresent and Kternal Energy 
from which all things proceed. 
But, if what [have said is true, 
then this discovery must pale be- 
fore that of the Correlation and 
Unity of all Real Principles in 
One Omnipresent and Eternal 
Person by whom all things live. 
For this discovery, if confirmed 
at last by the universal reason 
of mankind, is the complete and 
unanswerable demonstration of 


God by the Scientific Method. 


Thus Real Personality, finite 
and relative in man, infinite and 
absolute in Nature, is the last word 
of science and philosophy—the 
first word of ethics and religion. 
Without recognition of the truth 
for which that word stands, there 
can be no scientific philosophy, 
and no ethical religion that can 
last. Is not man’s moral nature 
rooted and included in his person- 
all nature? Ifso,ethics for man 
must be rooted in man’s person- 
ality. But ethics for man, if it is 
to possess any commanding au- 
thority or create any supreme ob- 
ligation, must be rooted in ethies 
for the universe; and ethics for 
the universe must be rooted in a 
Universal, a Divine Personality. 


IT make noapology to the unsci- 
entific liberalism whichealls itself 
Agnostic for thus adopting,defend- 
ing, and vindicating that obnox- 
ious word “personality.” I stand 
here for no party and no sect; I 
stand here solely for the integrity 
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of truth, and for the right of intel- 
lect to pursue truth in the abso- 
lute freedom of science. In the 
Scientific Method, as the only 
possible foundation for real relig- 
ious knowledge, | see the only in- 
tellectual ground left for a Liberal 
Ministry to stand upon; for the 
freedom of science isthe very ideal 
of freedom, and the assured re- 
sults of science are the only basis 
for effective appeal to the modern 
mind. But this ground of Scien- 
tific Theology, avowedly taken and 
faithfully kept, is the indestructi- 
ble foundation for a temple of Lib- 
eral Religion more beautiful and 
more grand than the world has ever 
yet beheld. 


(Jur Young [iolks. 


SELF DENIAL, 


ELLEN F. PRATT. 


(A Word to the Boys.) 
The road to honor and wealth, boys, 
You all would like to know, 
The secret in a nut-shell lies— 
Just pay your way as you go. 


Don’t borrow of your chums, boys, 
A nickel now and then, 

The debt will keep increasing, 
And be dollars when you’re men. 


Just practice self denial, boys, 
And keep your conscience clear, 
It is the road to happiness, 
And wealth, too—never fear. 


Just go without, there’sno disgrace 
In patches on the knee, 

Abe Lincola wore his trousers so, 
And who so grand as he! 


Don’t go in debt to rum, boys, 
*T will hold with iron grip, 

When onceit fastens on your throat 
You can’t give it the slip. 


Don’t let tobacco chain you, 
And keep your breath impure, 

"Trill steal away your pennies, 
And keep you always poor. 


Be sure and pay your mother, boys, 
For all her patient care; 

Don’t let her work alone, boys, 
But try and do your share. 


So keep your courage up, lads, 
And fight old Satan down, 

He’s waiting ’round the corner— 
But just greet him with a frown. 


He'll slink and quail before the eyes 
Of purity and truth, 

And turn his coward back on you 
If yow’re a proper youth, 


How it Was Done. 


tna little church in a certain 
inland town was like that of La- 
odicea. Nothing could be said 
against it but that it was dead. 
The pastor,—a young, zealous, 
man,—on the first day that he faced 
his congregation, sawa body of 
well-to-do, elegantly-dressed, polite 
people, who rose and kneltatthe 
proper times, and gave money 
properly when the bag went 
round. 

Three years later the same faces 
met him, and he had not kindled in 
one of them a gleam of spiritual 
life. In the meantime he had 
preached the terrors of the Law 
and the mercy oflthe Gospel; he had 
wrestled with God for them; he 
had carried them, a dead weight, 
on his heart. 

“They are frozen to death!” he 
eried to an old minister. “Why 
does not God warm them to life?” 

“A little exercise might have 
that effect,” said his friend. But 
the younger man did not under- 
stand what he meant. 

About this time a poor woman 
died in the town. She sent for 


the pastor. “Thave four children,” 
she said. “I want them to be 
Christians, I will give them to 


your church.” 

“To my church?” 
the young man. 

“Yes, They are godly men and 


exclaimed 


women. I have asked God that 
they may be fathers and mothers to 
my children.” 

The woman died on Sunday 
morning. The clergymen told his 
flock the story that day, and re- 
peated the message without a word 
of comment. “The mother is ly- 
ing dead in the tenement-house 
No. 10 Blank Street. The chil- 
dren are with her,” he said. 

After church he went to No. 10. 
One member after another of his 
congregation came in. They wore 
different faces from those he knew. 
Stern old men patted the poor ba- 
bies tenderly on the head, and the 
commonplace, fashionable women 
took them on their knees with 
pitying hearts, and a holy mother- 
love shining in their eyes, 

The next day there was an in- 
formal church-meeting. The 
children were placed with a worthy 
woman in a clean little house. 
Provisions and clothes began to 
come in; even the young girls of 
the parish made pretty little com- 
forts for ‘our babies.” The ma- 
trons of the church grew intimate 
over this mutual charge, and the 
men presently suggested that the 


|house would accommodate other 


motherless little ones. 

This was five years ago. There 
isnow an Orphanage belonging to 
this church, in which all the mem- 
bers take a keen interest. The 
fact that these children look up to 
them as examples of Christian life 
is a perpetual spur and warning to 
them. 

The old minister visited his 
friend last summer. ‘Your people 
are the most live body of Chris- 
tiaus I have seen for a long time,” 
he said. “I think they have had 
other treatment besides prayer 
and preaching. Souls need exer- 
cise as well as.bodies to keep them 
warm.” 

The young mansmiled, Hehad 
learned how to understand many 
things in these five years.— Youths 
Companion. 
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WHAT OUR BEST. WORDS STANDS FOR. 


It stands for the best that can be thought, said and done by editor and contrib- 
utors in the line of a distinctly avowedpure Christianity and practical morality, . 

It stands for the simple religion of Jesus Christ as the sure way to genuine fel- 
lowship, true freedom and good character. 

It stands for the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man; and for the 
Leadership of Jesus Christ in morals and religion. 

Tt stands for a church membership broad enough to welcome all sincere followers 
of Christ who desire to worship together and work together for the Kingdom of 


God. 
Tt stands for human progress, spiritual life and the eternal hope. 


ITS AIM AND PURPOSES. 


It aims to emphasize the Christianity common to ail sects, and it would be sectar- 
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like in seeking to cheer the faint, comfort the sorrowing, and save the lost. 

It condemns no one for honest doubt; but urges every man to be honest before 
God and with himself and his neighbors, in his business relations and in politics 
and religion. In a word, it urges men to think, speak and live truly. 
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Lofty as is the Love of God, 
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A THANKSGIVING SERMON. * 


With Jesus Christ as Leader in morals and re- 
ligion, this paper aims to help in the glorious 
endeavor 


“To build the Universal Church 
Lofty as in the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man.”’ 


BY JASPER L. DOUTHIT. 
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Trxt—{ Samuel xu, 24, 25.—Only fear the Lord, and serve 
him in truth with all your heart: for consider how great things 
he hath done for you, But if ye shall still do wickedly, ye 
shall be consumed * * * *, 


THE ANGEL’S SONG. 
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eace on Earth!” 

“Bet warfare cease ; 

“Good will to Men 
Tet love increase ; 

Sing the Ainge!’s song, 

“Peace on Earth good will 


These were farewell words of the wise and good 
judge Samuel to the assembled people of Israel. Sam- 
uel was at once prophet, preacher of righteousness, 
statesman, judge and ruler of that age 3,000 years ago. 
He was a moral hero for which the people of all the 


Met 


“a Men | ‘5 ages may be thankful. During all his long life he 
never drewthe sword but once; and then he conquer- 

—Hmma C, Dowd, in Youths Cone : 
panion. ed a peace over all enemies that lasted for a long pe- 
a riod. Itwasin memory of that victory, he caused a 
For Our Best Words. monument of Thanksgiving tobe raised. This mon- 


A CHRISTMAS MEMORIAL. 


Let usbe thankful, let us sound praises, 
Let us rejoice with music and song, 
_ Fox the Christ-child’s birth, God’s gift to 


ument was called Ebenezer he stone of help—“for,” 
said Samuel, “hitherto the Lord hath helped us.” 
| But, nevertheless, 


the ages, ¢ to be trulythankful. Prolonged peace and pros- 
Jesus, our Guide, and Deliverer from lanes cae m BoE P : 
wrong. perity made them less appreciative of God's 


favors, less mindful of his laws. They had a govern- 
ment whose laws were direct from God—the freest and 
best ever the sun shone upon. But they grew more 
selfish, more sensual, more greedy, less helpful to 
their neighbors; they were dissatisfied with the best 
things and murmured about the hard times—times 
that they were actually bringing upon themselves by 
disobedience of the divinelaw. They grew blind to 
their own interest and most precious gifts from God; 
they didn’t recognize, heed or honor their own best 
teachers and wisest judges. They wanted no more 
judges like Eli and Samuel; they wanted to be fash- 
ionable and have a king like the nations around them. 

It was under such circumstances that Samuel 
called all Israel together at-a place of worship, called 
Gilgal. He was now very old, and perhaps many of 
the people, especially the chief sinners, would rather 
not have listened to one whose very presence and 
words were a constant rebuke of evil. But Samuel 
gains their attention, for the time, by challenging them 
to close scrutiny of his life and conduct before them. 
This judge, whom they had known for a life time, 
called to the multitude and said: “I am old and 
grayheaded, I have walked before you from my child- 
hood unto this day. Behold here I am; witness 
against me before the Lord; whose ox have I 
taken? or whom have I defrauded?: whom have I op- 
pressed? or of whose hand have I received a bribe? 
to blind mine eyes therewith? and I will restore you.” 


Think of him, sinless and pure among 
children, 
Think of him, holy and Godlike as man, 
Babe in a manger, born of a virgin, 
Saviour, Redeemer, in God’s gracious 
plan. 


Child of a household, tender and kindly, 
Boy in the temple expounding the law, 
Christ on the cross, forgiving divinely, 
Light of the world, a life without flaw. 


Feeding the hungry and healing the 
~ wounded, 
Comforting sorrow, restoring the blind, 
Raising the fallen with mercy unbounded, 
And chiding the sins of erring mankind. 


Now bearing his cross in patience of an- 
guish, 

Scoffed at, reviled, he reviled not again, 

Upraised on the cross, to suffer and lan- 


. guish, 
And cruelly die, the Saviour of men. 


A crucified Lord, he liveth forever, 
A beacon uplifted like flame in the 
night, 
_ Going before each human endeavor 
Onward and upward, through con- 
science and right. 


Ring the sweet joy-bells in fulness of 
_ gladness, 
Let happy voices exult in their glee, 
Bid worn and weary souls banish their 
sadness 
Through this gift to the world from 
far Galilee. 


Auton, Ibu. L.A, H. 
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Special Rates For 1890. 


As an extra inducement to 
churches, Post Office missions or 
individuals who will lenda hand 
in circulating Our Best Words 
semi-monthly for 1890, we hereby 
offer it in packages of 50 or more 
copies to one address at 50 cts a 
copy. We can afford this, if we 
can afford to go on at all. 

We have kind offers of first rate 
contributors. 


oppressed us, neither hast thou taken aught of any 
man’s hand.” Samuel having thus secured respect- 
ful attention, then gave them a sort of Thanks- 
giving and Fast Day sermoncombined. He reminds 
them of the divine favors lavished upon them, and 
rebukes them for their ingratitude; he tells them 
that though they may meet with seeming prosperity 
and success in the way of sin, yettheir sins, individ- 


* Revised from Our Best Words Weekly, Dec, 141889. 
Ep. O. B. W 


And the people said, “Thou hast not defrauded us nor 


ual and national, shall surely at last find them out: 
and the only way to escape condemnation and ulti- 
mate ruin is to repent and praise God for his good- 
ness. ‘Only fear the Lord, (don’t fear man) and serve 
him in truth with all your heart; for consider how 
great things he hath done for you. But if ye 
shall still do wickedly, ye shall be consumed.” 

The prophet’s words proved true, always. Histo- 
ry repeats itself in every age of the world. Ingrati- 
tude is the unfailing spring of disobedience, slavery, 


lintemperance, wretchedness, moral desolation and 


death. Ingratitude because men donot “consider? — 
seriously, honestly, habitually “consider” what great 
things the Lord has done for them. Milton sings of 
how Satan himself was oncean angel of light, but 
through ingratitude or for want of duly considering 
hisgblessed estate, he rebelled, fell and lost all. A 
warning to all people of earth. 

The custom of going through some form of 
thanksgiving to the Giver of all good is old as the his- 
tory of man. Itseems that the two first brothers of 
the race attempted to hold thanksgiving before God; 
and we learn that the observance of one was not ac- 
ceptable because it was not with true purpose and 
right spirit. We infer that Cain gave thanks in a 
spirit of self-praise and ill-will; for he murdered Abel, 
and said, “Zi am not my brother’s keeper;” but Abel’s 
offering pleased God because it was prompted by 


7 . . > 1 i Be . 
the people of Isracl. in time, for-| love to God and man, and “he being dead yet speaketh 


to us” of the spirit in which to observe thanksgiving. 

Tt is one of the charms of our National Thanks- 

giving Day that itis not a creation of the Written 

Law, but of the unwritten law of public sentiment. 

The law does not demand, but public sentiment re- 

quires it, the hearts of a grateful people prompt it. 
THE FIRST THANKSGIVING IN AMERICA. 

The first public Thanksgiving, proclaimed and ob- 
served on this continent, was at Plymouth Rock in 
the autumn of 1621, being 268 years ago. A band 
of pure, heroic men and women, 

The wheat sifted from three kingdoms, 
To plant here a new nation, 
had come across the seas seeking a refuge for relig- 
ious liberty. They landed on a bleak and barren shore 
and were surrounded by wild beasts and_ say- 
ages. The first house they built was a hospital for 
the sick, and then a place to worship. Within a year 
after they landed that pilgrim band had wasted 
away D¥ sickness, cold and famine until the bodies 
of half of the one hundred were sleeping on “Burial 
Hill.” It was at the close of such a year of trial and 
sorrow, and when the ground by their hard toil had 
yielded them a little—very scanty we should say— 
harvest that their pious governor Bradford issued a 
proclamation for Thanksgiving. That governor, by 
the way, was the man who, as an English lad many 
years before in his native land, had united with a 
small, unpopular congregation and for conscience’ sake 
walked twelve miles every Sunday through calm or 
storm to meetin social worship with persecuted fel- 
low Christians. That governor loved the truth that 
makes souls free. In that proclamation, true to the 
spirit of good-will to man, the Pilgrims invited the 
neighboring Indians to unite with them in the feast of 
thanksgiving. The red men responded, bringing with 
them, as the record reads, “five deer, many turkeys, 
and other game for the feast.” While looking on 
with respectful awe at the white man’s public wor- 
ship, the red men were especially delighted with the 
festivities and sociabilities of the occasion. There 
was no strong drink, that we read of, to mar the 
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take the place of that which bears butits name. 
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veal its beauty and its power.’’— William Ellery 
Channing. 


“Heaven's gate is shut to him who comes alone. 
Save thou a soul and it shall save thine own.” 
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Unitarianism, as we understand 
and advocate it, means spiritwal 
unity, freedom, fellowship, and 
character UNDER THE LEAD- 
ERSHIP OF JESUS CHRIST. 


May every one of our readers 
have winged thoughts, a sweet, for- 
giving spirit and a blessed Christ- 


mas and New Year! 
>< 


A Last Word For 1889. 

This number completes Vol. X 
ef Our Best Words. Itis sad to 
do anything, for the last time, wor- 
thy of being done ix this world. 
We dare hope that this is not the 
last number of the- paper that will 
beissued; and yet we might as 
well frankly say, there are certain 
eontingencies in which it may be. 
We have not yet received enough 
subscriptions for the new year 
to justify us in continuing. 
It costs more than some may 
dream to conduct a periodical as 
elean as we try to keep this paper, 
and as outspoken and independent 
on all questions—social, ‘political 
religious—and__ especially out- 
spoken on those issues about which 


many in the Unitarian body are 
very sensitive. Besides, we are 


quite aware that the literary 
standard of the paper falls short 
ef the demand among a people 
noted for excellence in this respect. 
(We refer, of course, to the literary 
standard of the editorial depart- 
ment; because we are favored with 
contributions from many of the 
ablest and best writers.) But the 
editing has mostly been done as 
ene would beat at the iron on the 
anvil, for dear life, when other 
irons were in the fire waiting at 
white heat. While believing that 
we were striking owr best blows 
{however weak) when and where 
most needed (although persons in 
whose faces the sparks flew grew 
vexed at us), yet, looking back now 
over the ten volumes, we are also 
keenly conscious of some awkward 
strokes—though not conscious of 
aught set down in malice toward 
any person. 

Our brightest ideals have not 
been realized bya great deal; and 
this last year least ofall. Neither 
have we kept all our promises 
made to our readers, as well as we 
eould wish. For this we are sin- 
cerely sorry. 

So that if another number is 


never issued the editor will take a 

full share of the blame to himself. 

Nevertheless, we should not be 

quite sincere or clear in conscience, 
(SEE Pace 3.) 


peace, and yet the Indians had their wild rude way 
of expressing theirthanksgiving. They smoked the 
pipe of peace and danced and whooped. “And thus 
with prayer and feastings, with godly psalms and 
Indian dances, with joyotis songs, roaring cannon 
(which caused the Indians to tremble and beg for 
mercy) and with English shouts mingling cheerily 
with Indian war-whoops was celebrated the first pub- 
lic Thanksgiving in America.” Of course the savage 
manner of observing thanksgiving is not held up 
for example; but the spirit in which that first public 
Union Thanksgiving was appointed and observed 
was transmitted to succeeding generations. The lit- 
tle vine of civil and religious liberty planted and 
nourished by those thankful fathers has grown and 
spread until to-day its leaves are watered by the 
spray of two oceans and sixty millions of people may 
keep Thanksgiving under its branches. 


PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENTS. 


The Pilgrim’s custom of proclaiming an annual 
Thanksgiving was kept up by the governor of the 
New England, and some other, states. In 1879 Wash- 
ington, in a message to Congress, recommended the 
setting apart a day of thanksgiving to celebrate the 
adoption of the constitution. In 1815 President 
Madison proclaimed a day of National Thanksgiving 
on account of the peace that closed the war of 1812. 
Then, for forty eight years of almost uninterrupted 


peace and prosperity no such proclamation was made 
by the President of the United States. (The New 


England states and perhaps a few others were hold- 
ing annual Thanksgiving on their own account.) It 
was not until our nation was in sore trouble and strug- 
gle for existence and gleams of peace and reunion 
were breaking through clouds of civil war, that Abra- 
ham Lincoln, in 1863, was moved to express the na- 
tional sentiment of gratitude for the mercies of the 
God of our fathers, by issuing a proclamation ap- 
pointing a day for National Thanksgiving. The gov- 
ernor of some of the states seconded the motion, while 
others refused, Nevertheless, the Presidents have 
continued the custom, from year to year; and of late 
years every governor of every state in the Union has 
joined in the proclamation. ‘To-day, no governor of 
any state would venture to refuse its appointment, 
and it is coming to be generally observed by all 
churches. For this growing spirit of thanksgiving 
and National Union all good people may well be 
thankful. 


FAMILY REUNION. 


I am glad that the President in his proclamation 
commends another beautiful custom of the day, es- 
pecially in the communities where the day has been 
longest observed. Itis the custom of family reun- 
ion. On this day, brothers and sisters, children and 
grandchildren, from far and near, gather at the old- 
est family home, give thanks at a common table, and 
encircle the old hearth-stone to forget cares and re- 
member loved ones, revive sweet memories “of the 
dearie days of yore” and so brighten and strengthen 
ties of family affection. We may well thank God for 
this custom. It is needed in these busy, changeful 
times. Itis needed to stimulate domestic yirtues 
and purify and exalt home life—for home is the place 
where the men and women must grow that shall give 
permanence and nobility to our Republic. Thank 
God for this custom of family reunion—fit type on 
earth of what may be in heaven! Let us show our 
thanks for the custom by not abusing it—not allow- 
ing it to dwindle into an occasion of gluttony and 
wine bibbling, and by not observing it to the neglect 
of public service and the poor and unfortunate among 
us. 

THE THANKFUL HEART. 

It is not the purpose of this discourse to enumer 
ate all “the great things” we have to be thankful for. 
Whatever the outward circumstances may be, it only 
requires the thankful heart to exclaim with David, 
“Thy mercies, O Lord, art more than I can number.” 

Strange as it may seem, the uniformly prosper- 
ous in this world are, as a rule, not so thankful as 
those who suffer adversity and still fear God, trust 
him, and keep his commandments. Poor, crippled 
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Tiny Tim, in Dicken’s Christmas story, was much 
more thankful than Scrooge, the prosperous, stingy 
millionaire. Ifwe were in our right mind, we would 
thank God for anything that draws us near to Him. 
You may remember Robert Burn’s “Grace before 
Meat.” It runs thus: 


Some hae meat that canna eat, 
And some would eat that want it; 
But we hae meat, and we can eat, 
Sae let the Lord be thankit. 


And yet the Lord is not so likely to be thanked 
by those who have meat and an appetite to eat it, as 
by those who have not. The humble hearted, scanti- 
ly fed invalid is more likely to have sympathy for his 
needy neighbor and say grace from the heart, over a 
crust of bread, thanthe hale and well-fed. Lazarus 
was more thankfui than Dives, and the poor widow 
than those who had abundance. The direst calamity, 
after all, is to be without a thankful, hopeful heart. 
“God is good, the rest we shall know hereafter.” 
Thus spoke the widow of one of our bravest generals 
and most honest senators, as through two years of 
darkest night her face gleamed with a light that never 
shone from sun or star. Whatever else happens, 
itis enough that the All Powerful, All Wise and 
All Loving Father reigns; and it is one of the unalter- 
able decrees that all things work together for good to 
those who love Him. Every one who believes this ~ 
may sing with David: Bless the Lord, O my soul, 
and forget not all his benefits. Let others forbear if 
they can; “Bless the Lord, O my soul.” Let others © 
murmur; but do THou O my soul, bless. Let others 
bless themselves, their idols; but do thou bless the 
Lorp. Let others use only their tongues; but as for 
me, I willcry, “Bless the Lord O my sout. And all 


that is within me bless his holy name.” Many are 
our faculties, emotions and capacities, but God has 


given them all to us, and they ought ail join in cho- 
rus to his praise. 

Looking over the past.year all that our President 
and Governor have said in their proclamations is 
true of us as a people, although as individuals we have 
not all received of this world’s goods alike, and some 
of us have had more sunshine than others. 

Talk of hard times, poor living, and want of the 
comforts and necessaries of life! As well might the 
children of Israel murmur because more and _ better 
manna didn’tfall in their mouths daily from heaven, 
Said an intelligent foreigner to me the other day: 
“Three hundred years ago the kings and queens of 
Europe did not have the household conveniences and 
comforts that the poorest family in Shelby county 
now has.” When was a people so favored with health 
as the people of this whole country have been for a 
long period! And yet as a people we are not so ready 
to respond to the proclamation of our President and 
Governor as if we had just emerged from a blight_ 
ing famine and destroying pestilence,as our Pilgrim 
fathers had when they kept that first Thanksgiving. 

The farmer murmurs and the merchant mur- 
murs. They murmur at each other—blind to the 
fact that the trouble is in themselves and because of 
the misuse they make of their privileges; if they 
thank God at all it is with a long sigh. 


“Some people always sigh when they thank God.” 


No: All human experience and all history testify 
that temporal and material prosperity don’t necessa- 
rily make people grateful, virtuous, and neighborly. 

WHO IS THANKFUL. 

We are not thankful for the blessings of health and 
for outward comforts and prosperity unless we use 
those gifts to honor the Giver by being good and 
doing good. 

Two sons receive an inheritance from their 
father. One of these sons is loud in expressions of 
thanks; but he proceeds to use his gift to aggrandize 
himself, gratify his appetite and abuse his body, mind 
and-soul. He violates every precept of his father, 
dishonors his name, and neglects and oppresses his 
less fortunate brethren. , The other son receives his 
part humbly as a trust, and while he expresses thanks 
in words, he says: Father I will endeavorto prove that 
I am thankful by the way I use your gift. Andso he 
does. He seeks first above all things to be a true 
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man—such as honors the family name; he helps 
others to be true; he uses his means not to oppress 
but to bless his brethren. Now, which of these sons 
keeps a true Thanksgiving? 

Our heavenly Father has given each of us an 
inheritance; given to each according to his or her 
capacity to use well; given strength, muscle, brain, 
faculties,—the power to be and do; given us birth- 
right in this goodly land of free institutions. | 


Now, how are we using these gifts? Are we using! 


them tc make ourselves better men and women? or! 
do we use them to gratify self, forget the Giver, neg-| 


3 


our millionaires have increased from a dozen to 2,500 
(a half dozen of these are billionaires) and these 


if we did not say here and now, 
that we have abundant evidence 


2,500 millionaires own one-half of the entire wealth | that some such paper as Our Best 


of these 60,000,000 people,—one-half the wealth of 
the entire nation! * This is a fearful power in 
the hands of a few men, unless they were less ambi- 
tious and less selfish than most millionaires arelikely 
to be;—a fearful power, with as many vicious and 
ignorant people as we have who are ready to be 
bribed, ready to sell their birth-right for beer, whisky, 


or money. 
OUR CONGESTED CITIES. 


This danger shows itself at first in our great and 


lect our neighbor, and boastingly say: ‘My power! : : as UAB E ; 
and the might of my hand hath gotten me thisirapidly growing cities, swelled by immigration from 
wealth 2” / labroad. De Tocqueville, the author of “American 


We must beware of mistaking temporal blessings, ; 


Democracy,” and whom Gladstone called the Edmund 


_ progress in material weelth and magnificence, for! Burke of his generation, was of the opinion that the 


true greatness; we must bewareof regarding prosper- 
ity as a sure sign that Providence is smiling upon 
our conduct. Atthe very moment the farmer in the 
Gospel was blessed with a bountiful crop, and was 
planning to enjoy himself with nothought of help- 
ing others,—that very moment God said: “Thou fool, 
this night shall thy soul be required of thee.’ You 
see, God calls the man who is selfish in prosperity a 
“fool,” and takes away his soul. -A man does not 
have to commit a notorious crime to lose his soul; he 
only has to be selfish and neglect the needy. 

“So is he,” saith the Master, “that layeth up 
treasure for HIMSELF, and is not rich toward God.” 

This applies not only to the individual but to 
communities, states, and nations. 
“Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 

Goldsmith wrote these lines in the light not only 
of a “Deserted Village” but of ruined states and 
empires,—ruined because men grew selfish with 
prosperity, refused to be their brother’s keeper; and 
became slaves to lust and passion, and given to wine 
and strong drink, so that they made a covenant with 
death and an agreement with hell, and for the sake 
of the reward (the license fee) framed iniquity into 
law. (See Isaiah xxvii, and other prophets). 

A WARNING FROM ROME. 

Of all the nations of antiquity perhaps Rome 
under the Republic was most like ours in power, 
extent of domain, and form of government. Every 
reader of history is familiar with the story of 
Rome’s rise and fall; how, after a long struggle, 
the Roman commons overthrew the early govern- 
ment as a limited monarchy and extended the right 
of franchise to every Roman freeman; how the 
aristocracy of birth gradually gave place to an 
aristocracy of wealth, and how this wealth crept into 
politics, and controled elections and affected the 
administration of public affairs, so that while insti- 
tutions remained popular in theory, and republican 
in form, yet office-holding became a pastime for 
the rich or means of recruiting squandered fortunes; 
how it became only an issue as to which party should 
get at the public crib, and to the victors belonged the 
spoils; and how this state of affairs grew constantly 
worse; and how religion became hollow cant, until 
the people were debauched and politically helpless; 
and finally amid plots and counter plots the Republic 
went down and Cesar, boldest and shrewdest of all 
the schemers, established himself-as emperor to be 
succeeded by a long line of tyrants. 

This story of the state of affairs preceding the 
fall of the Roman Republic is not my opinion; it is 
no person’s opinion; it is history confirmed by all the 
available records and not disputed so far as I know. 
{See Froude’s Life of Cassar, for a vivid picture of 
the republic before its fall.) 


THE DANGER OF A PLUTOCRACY. 


There are some tendencies in our own country so]. 


much like those that destroyed the Hebrew Com- 
monwealth and the Roman Republic as to give us 
serious thought. Abraham Lincoln, in one of his last 
public utterances, expressed the fear that after our 
civil war an aristocracy of wealth would arise that 
would endanger the life of the Republic. And now 
the best statistics we have tell us that in 30 years 


growth of the American cities, swelled by immigra- 


‘tion from abroad, would be the ruin of the American 


Republic. For the same reason Sir Robert Peel 
predicts that our form of government will eventually 
fail to protect life and property inthe crowded cities. 
You know Wendell Phillips said, “While rum rules 
the great cities, universal suffrage is afailure.” Dr. 
Josiah Strong in his most powerful book, “Our Coun- 
try,” Says: 

“During the last four years we have suffered a 
peaceful invasion by an army more than twice as 
vast as the estimated number of Goths and Vandals 
that swept over Southern Europe and overwhelmed 
Rome.” 

To see this statement verified, we have but to look 
at the official figures. During the fourteen years 
preceding 1886 the total immigration was 5,396,000. 
In the single month of May 1887, 61,000 immigrants 
arrived at Castle Gardens, New York city, and du- 
ring the year ending December 1887, the number was 
83,500 larger than the preceding year. Now, we re- 
joice to welcome foreigners who come here and are 
sober, law abiding, industrious citizens. Many of 
these are our best, wisest, andsafest men. But those 
who are in position to know, tell us that the “immigra- 
tion of to-day is largely drawn from the lower strata 
of society” in the old world.t Many of them are beer 
worshiping, Sabbath destroying, God hating ones 
who mistake liberty for license to do as they please. 

THE SALOON AND PURCHASABLE VOTE. 

And these with some of our native born citizens 
form the element out of which comes bribery, riot, 
anarchy, murder and all manner of political and _ so- 
cial corruption. This element constitutes the pur- 
chasable vote in our great cities—a vote that has 
proved large enough, in some instances, to decide the 
state and national elections. I speak facts, not fan- 
cies. They are admitted by all parties; and the worst 


|sign is the seeming apathy that exists among the 


people, and the disposition on the part of the popular 
press of the winning party, (whichever that party 
may happen to be) to wink at the facts or condone 
the worst offense as ‘‘all fair in politics.” I need not 
specify. Every intelligent man knows the truth of 
whatI say. We hear of intimidation, fraud, and 
bribery that demagogues practice among the igno- 
rant and drunken negroes of the South. That is de- 
plorable. But we need not go out of our own state 
for illustrations of how righteous laws are. treated 
with contempt and freedom bartered for licentious- 
ness. Look at Chicago with its 91 per cent. of for- 
eign born population and its eighteen miles of saloon 
frontage—over 3,000 of these schools of vice and 
crime flared wide open seven days in the week, and 
much of nights too,—flared wide openall day Sunday, 
and this in open, defiant rebellion against the laws of 
the state; and the same thing going on more or less 
all over the state. As yet the rural districts are the 
safest place for our young people. Well might one of 
our late presidents utter a warning against young 
men leaving the farm for city life. Better raise 
corn for a living, at 15cts per bushel, than to get big 
wages ina wicked city. Life and property are put 
in jeopardy in these cities; assassins whet their 
knives and lure their victims to bloody death; incen- 
diaries light their torches and politicians hold their 
caucuses under the stimulus and glare of these flam- 


* See statistics by a writer in “The Forum” for September, 
1889 


+ Mr. Edmund Stephenson, Commissioner of Immigration, 
New York city, testified lately as follows: “Only a few days 
ago the grand jury of the county of New York made a present- 
ment to the court of the overcrowded condition of our Alms 
House and Insane Asylum. Unless some national legislation 
is had to restrict indiscriminate emigration, the pauper class 
will accumulate faster than we can erect buildings to cover 
them.” 

See article on Immigration and Crime in “Forum” for De- 


cember 1889. 


Words has tried to be, is greatly 
needed among Unitarian churches. 
It is needed to be taken and read 
or glanced over regularly by the 
most highly cultured, in order that 
they may grow more acquainted 
with and helpful to the uncultured; 
it is needed by the “advanced 


thinkers” in order that they may 
know how to understand and help 
“the undeveloped;” it is needed by 
the rich, that they may know bet- 
ter how to sympathize with the 
poor; it is needed by the poor 
and unlettered; it is needed by all 
Christians who would do mis- 
sionary work with the printed 
word. 

Moreover, if Unitarians ever 
rise to the height of doing real 
Christian missionary work among 
those who need it most, they will 
join in the support of some such 
paper; they will help make it bétter 
edited and better printed. Each 
church will subscribe for a goodly 
number of copies to be given out 
at the church door; or what is 
better, circulateitin the homes 
round about, where it would be 
welcomed and where it would help 
to Christianize the people as more 
pretenticus periodicals might not 
do. 

Our Unitarian churches cannot 
afford to neglect so effective a mis- 
sionary agency as a cheap, easily 
read, semi-monthly, or, better still, 
weekly paper. 

Twenty-five years experience as 
a missionary among the people, 
convinces us that one dollar spent 
in circulating a cheap periodical, 
containing a variety of matter, 
suited to all ages, is more effective 
than twice the money spent for 
tracts, however excellent. The fact 
is, many people, especially the 
young and those alienated from 
the churches, have an aversion to 
anything in the form of a tract. 
A bright weekly paper will be read 
in hundreds of homes where learn- 
ed tracts would be used only for 
waste paper. 

This is plain talk; but is spoken 
in loye and for what may be the last 
word of a paper that wants no 
better epitaph than this: ‘IT pip 
WHAT IT COULD AND DIED IN THE 
Lorp.” 

We cannot close these last words 
without expressing heartfelt 
thanks to the many who have stood 
by us so faithfully through all the 
past years. Their names will ever 
be held in most grateful remem- 
brance. 


NOTES. 


Rey. A.D, Mayo works this coming 
year in Texas and Georgia. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is in California. 

On Sunday Dec. 15, aservice in mem- 
ory of Henry W. Foote was held at 
King’s Chapel, Boston. 

Rey. Henry A. Whitman, of Scituate, 
Mass., has accepted a call to the Unitari- 
an church in Charleston, S. CO. 

Rey. Geo. L, Perin of the Shawmut 
Avenue Church, Boston, is the leader of 
the Universalist mission to Japan. 

St. Paul’s Universalist church, Glas- 
gow, Scotland, now under the charge of 
Rey. Caroline A Soule, has been founded 
ten years, ; 

Rev, Chester Covell and wife of Buda, 
Tll., have gone for a years visit to Cali- 
fornia, Arizona and other places. 


Received:—The Story of Unitarianism 
in America, An Outline for Study-classes, 
by W. C, Gannett. Price ten cents. Ad- 
dress No. 8 East St. Rochester, N. Y. 

The Influence of Aleohol on the Hu- 
man System, a twenty-four page pam- 
phlet, by Dr. N. 8. Davis of Chicago, 
The question is discussed froma scien- 
tific standpoint, and treats especially of 
the influence of wine and beer upon the 
human system. Address J. N. Stearns, 
58 Reade St., N. Y, 
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ing holes of the bottomless pit that we the people 
permit.* In fact our National Government to-day 
grants legal permit, fosters and protects this vile 
traffic. Bear in mind: Thisis a public offense— 
enacted into law, participated in and assented to by 
a majority of the people. Vox populi is not always 
vox Dei—the voice of the people is only the voice of, 
God, (as Garfield said,) when the peoplespeak and 
vote for pure laws and righteous behavior. 
WE, THE PEOPLE, ARE RESPONSIBLE. 
Does any one ask, why relate such unpleasant 


facts to day? What have we to do with such things 
on this day set apart for public thanksgiving? I ans- 
wer by the blazing light ofour text, we have much to 
do with these facts. We must look at them and do 
our part to remedy them, if we would keep our 
National Thanksgiving honestly. We must look at 
them that we may repent of them, so far as they are 
the result of what we have done or neglected to do. 
We must not shut our eyes to these facts, any more 
than to the suffering poor in our midst. Ungrateful 
citizens make an ungrateful republic and ungrateful 
republics must die. We are ungrateful for our rich 
heritage if we permit our liberty to be thus abused, 
and wink at these wrongs committed before all Israel, 
while we feast and rejoice and go through a form 
of thanksgiving. 
WHO ARE THE NEEDIEST. 

We must hearken to the cries of the innocent 
and helpless that suffer because of these great wrongs. 
Yes, we must help the poor and needy. on this day. 
But, brothers and sisters, the poorest and neediest of 
all are not God’s poor, not the pure hearted wives and 
mothers, and honest but unfortunate men who are 
homeless and weeping to-day because of “Man’s 
inhumanity to man.” The poorest of the poor on 
this earth are {hose who are slaves to cruel customs 
and hateful prejudices, slaves to appetite, passion, 
love of riches, place and power. These are dying 
for want of the truth. They need the truth more 
than the hungry and naked need food and clothing. 
Certainly, we must feed the hungry and clothe the 
naked bodies if we would keep a true Thanksgiving. 
But all the more we must help sous to the truth. 


The truth God gives us, we must impart to others 
or the gift becomes a curse on our hands; it grows 
moldy like the manna the Israelites tried to hoard. 
The most ungrateful being in this universe is he who 
receives God’s truth and hides it,—givesit to no one. 
As we are given to see the truth we must speak or 
die; speak it wisely as we can, speak it lovingly, but 
we must speak it. 

The greatest thing God has given us is an 
immortal soul. We must seek to save it. 
We are commanded to hate evil, not evil men; we 
are to hate the evil because we love those who are 
being ruined by it. We are commanded to 
speak the truth in love, not in anger. But we are to 


speak the truth, like Peter, as pleasing God and not 
men; andif by speaking thus animosity is aroused it 
is because the spirit of Satan is vexed and not because 
God disapproves. In this way animosity was aroused 
by the words of the sweetest child that ever spoke to 
sinners. You know Jesus says that the immediate 
consequence of speaking the truth would be division, 
not peace. (Matt. x, 35, Luke xu, 51.) 
THE GREATEST OF ALL GOD’S GIFTS. 

We must not forget that the greatest of all that, 
God has done for us is to give us the Law and the 
Gospel, the Ten Commandments and the Sermon.on 
the Mount. By these God has given us the truth and 
by these he has educated men and women in our 
nation’s history to speak the truth andlive the truth. 
Good men and women are God's greatest gifts. Praise 


and thanksgiving for these gift! 

We should never forget to be thankful for the 
men and women of our land who, in critical and 
dangerous periods of our history, have cried aloud 
and spared not and stood firmly for the right; stood 
in the minority, stood alone with God, for the time, 
and testified of the truth with their fortunes and 
their lives. From the time when Patrick Henry and 
John Adams made those immortal speeches against 
great wrongs and our fathers declared for Independ- 
ence, to this day,-we have not been without such 
witnesses. They are men who with Henry Clay say 
they would rather be right than be President; men 
like our martyred Lincoln and Garfield who declare 
they would rather be defeated in the Right than suc- 
ceed in the Wrong. In the critical hour, God has 
always given us enough such men and women to save 
the country. ‘They have sprung up from the people 
and from all parties and sects. I am happy to 


* See case of the temperance reformer Rey. George C. Had- 
dock, of Sioux City Iowa, Roderick Dhu Gambrell, the Prohi- 
bition editor of Jackson, Miss., and Dr. Cronin, of Chicago, Tll.-- 
The plots for these and others were all concocted in saloons and 
carried out by men who stimulated themselves at saloons just 
before committing the horrible crimes, as did the assassinator 
of Abraham Lincoln. | 


believe there are enough such persons now in the 
Republic to deliver it from the evils that threaten its 
life. Let us thank God for them, cultivate their 
acquaintance and listen to their testimony. We 
build monuments now to our Lincoln’s, Lovejoy’s 
and other prophets of the past who were malign- 
ed and persecuted in theirday. God forbid that we 
should be of those whom the Saviour denounced as 
building sepulchres to the prophets of the past and 
stoning those of the present. 

‘he times are full of promise and radiant with 
hope. The moral forces of the nation are moving. 
The churches are awakening, and the thoughtful peo- 
ple among all parties are drawing nearer to each other. 
The mcthers, wives, and sisters of the land are combin- 
ing in holy crusade against all manner of public and 
socialevil. ‘lhe Nation’s mothers are not forgetfing 
their children. They have gone to our legislatures 
and persuaded them to enact that the evils of alcohol 
on the human system shall be taught in our common 
schools, and thisis being done in most-of the schools 
of the Nation. Our boys and girls are being taught 
social purity and self control—the first element in 
manly and womanly character. Let us show our 
thanks to God for our children by teaching them that 
it isinfinitely better to be temperate and honest and 
dwell in chseurity and earn a living by digging, than 
to be without these virtues and graduate at Yale, or 
Harvard, or be President of these United States. 


OUR BEST WALLS OF DEFENSE. 
What our country needs is men—pure, honest, 


sober men; men who are not afraid of the truth; men ; 


who are not ashamed to look each other in the face 
and tell the truth in kindness and good will to all; 
men who can hold honest differences without grudges; 
men who can discuss their differences with a sweet 
temper and who will scorn to slander any one, from 
the shabbiest tramp to the President of the United 
States; men who hold that no custom or law can jus- 
tify iniquity, and that a lie is a lie always and every- 
where—as much a lie when told by a doctor, lawyer, 
editor, farmer, merchant, or partisan as when told by a 
preacher in the,pulpit. We know that heaven is pop- 
ulous with such men and women, for in that city “noth- 
ing unclean or that maketh a he can enter.” But as 
we are taught to pray “thy kingdom come on earth 
as itis in heaven,” let us seek to cultivate truth-speak- 
ing and truth-hving men and women, here and now. 
Let us cultivate them in the home, the school, the 
church and the state. Let us cultivate theacquaint- 
ance of such people, no matter what their calling, 
rank, race or party label. Enough such men would 
have saved Sodom and Gomorrah; enough such would 
have kept “Ichabod” from being writtén on the walls of 
Israel; enough such would have saved the Roman 
Republic; enough such will prove our sure walls of 
defense and national salvation. 

Wearetold that once upon a time, long ago, a 
king from Asia Minor was visiting a king of Sparta. 
In Asia in those days all cities werewalled, as a de- 
fense against enemies. When this king came to 
Sparta and saw the absence of walls he was astonished 
and asked the king of Sparta, “Where are the walls 
of your cities?” The Spartan king answered: “I will 
show you to-morrow.” ‘The next day the king order- 
ed his sober, brave, manly soldiers to pass before 


hisguestin review. As these proud freemen marched. 
by, the Spartan king touched his visitor on the shouwl-: 


der. and pointing with prideto his ‘soldiers, said: 
‘There gothe walls of Sparta.” 

Sober, honest men are the nation’s sure wall of 
defense. 

“Virtue is the soul of a Republic” said Dr. 
Rush, the pioneer in American temperance reform. 
A Republic is made up of individuals. We can’t 
have a virtuous Republic without the units that 
makeit up are virtuous. Therefore we must establish 
those institutions and customs whose influence and 
effect tend to improve and. elevate the individual. 
We must prohibit, we must outlaw and destroy the 
institutions that destroy men and we must build up 
and protect those that make men. 


“What constitutes a slate? 
Not high-raised battlement or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate; 
Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 
Where, low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 
No: Men, high-minded men, 
With powers as far above dull brutes endued 
In forest, brake or den, 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude, 

* Men, who their duties know,— 
But know their rights and knowing dare maintain, 
Prevent the long aimed blow, 
And crush the tyrant, while they rend the chain; 
These constitute a state; 
And sovereign law, that state’s collected will, 


O’er thrones and globes elate 
Sits empress crowning good, repressing ill,” 


A Special Request. 


We earnestly request those who. 
want to encourage this paper by 
subscriptions to send in pledges 
promptly. Money need not be 
forwarded till January number is 
received. 

If Our Best Words should not 
continue for 1890, all money 
advanced will be refunded, or a 
satisfactory equivalant given. 


SS OO 


We have printed a few extra 
copies of this number which 
we will furnish prepaid by mail at 
the rate of 2 cts a copy. 


TWO REPRESENTATIVE LETTERS TO. 
YE EDITOR. 


One of these letters is from a good man 
highly fayored by others and who has 
gained fame asa writer. He writes ac- 
knowledging the receipt of asample copy 
of Our Best Words, and says: ; 

“lam too busy to read your paper, sol 
think you would better not send it to 
me. * * * T heartily wish you success. * * 
Tenclose bits of my writings. * * *” 

These are very kind words, Thanks! 
But the dear man does not seem to think 
that we have just as little time and 
strength to read his words as he has to 
read ours;and we are so presumptuous 
(forgive us!) asto think that his people 
need Our Best Words about as much as 
we need his. 

Here isa letter from another man, said 
to be—and we are ready to believe it— 
one of the busiest men in America. His 
name is known in two continents by his 
printed words and for his helpful sympa- 
thy to all God’s creatures. He writes: 

“Tread your paper with interest and am 
very glad to be counted in as a contrib- 
utor. Imay perhaps send you more than 
you wish. A Happy New Year!” 

We are happy to say we are now receiy- 
ing ten letters of this last kind to one of © 
the other kind—and they areall good. 
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A Request That has Been Granted. . 


SHELBYVILLE, Iuu., Dec. 4th, 1889; 

Rey. J. L, Douts#trt, *: 
Dear Sir:—The undersigned respect- 
fully request that you will publish in 
Our Best” Words” “at ~~ an ~"early 


‘date, the sermon preached by you on 


Thanksgiving. day—Noy. 28th last—at 
the Presbyterian church in this city. 

Rey. T. L. Hancock, Pastorof Moul- 
ton M. E, Church id 

Rey. M. A. Cox, Pastor Free Methodist 
Church. 

Rey. W. S. Hooper, Pastor of First 
M. E. Church 

Rey. W. J. Frazer, Pastor of Presby- 
terian Church. ; 

Rey. A. M. Collins, Pastor of Christian 
Church. wou 
J. Wm. Lloyd. W. C. Kelley. 

Wm. Chew. 
S. W. Moulton. 
Reu L. Garis. 


Johu D, Miller. 
B. P. Dearing. . 


H. D. Wright. H. C. Robertson, — 
Rie 8. Chafee. Mary M. Lloyd. 

C.F. Dove. Anthony Thornton, : 
J. D--Hunter:“* * “KateH? Thornton: ** 
H. W. Davis. Wm. Roland. » — ~ 


W. G. Wilson. 
Dr; Catherwood. 
Jessie Hardy,’ 
Mattie Huffer. Wellie Hess. 

W. W. Hess. Mattie Brown. 

Mrs. B. P. Dearing. “Auntie” Graham. 
Mrs. E. J. Scarborough, Rey. J. W. Miller. 

And many others. 

The above names include represen- 
tative men and women of different 
churches and political parties and of the 
various trades and professions. 


Belle V. Hunter, 
“Carrie Catherwood, 
Mrs. W. J. Frazer. 


ABOUT MEADVILLE, 


The editor of the ‘Christian Register” 
writes interestingly of his recent visit to 
the Theological Schoo]. He says: 

“The students are already therein large 
numbers, ‘They are earnest and deyoted, 
hungry for instruction. Yet there are 
not enough instructors to break bread 
for them, Professors Livermore, Cary, 
and Barber are all overworked, Prof. 
Barber having the additional task of fill- 
ing the pulpit of the Meadville Unitarian 
Church. The James Freeman Clarke 
endowment ought not to wait long, under 
these circumstances, for its money foun- 
dation.” ; 

Mr. Barrows in the same letter says of 
President Livermore. ‘President Liver- 
more deserves the gratitude of the Uni- 
tarian household of faith for the fidelity 
and devotion which have marked his 
more than twenty-five years’ administra- 
tion of this holy responsibility. His life 


-|and character have been a benediction 


to this place, and an inspiration to the 
young men and women who have gone 
forth to preach the word.” 


Walter C. Headen. 
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